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DOWN  THE  RHtiNE  IN  A  ROWING  BOAT. 

'A  GREAT  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  and  written  about  this 
European  war,'  said  Vantaillat,  our  boatman,  as  we  floated  down 
the  Rhone;  '  the  whole  disaster  arose  from  one  simple  fact.  The 
Kaiser  had  as  his  eldest  son  a  canary.' 

Vantaillat  stood  up,  gazed  intently  at  the  water  and  guided 
the  boat  dexterously  into  a  swifter  current.  Then  he  sat  down. 

'  The  canary,'  he  went  on,  '  is  a  useless  bird  with  an  irritating 
song  and  always  anxious  for  notice.  "  Try  the  Kaiser  !  "  shouted 
the  nations ;  but  it  was  not  he,  but  his  canary  who  did  the  damage.' 

The  old  boatman  grunted  and  twitched  his  grey  plaid  silk 
necktie  till  the  wide  bow  stood  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  giving 
him  a  kittenish  appearance.  His  audience  of  two,  rather  startled 
by  his  style  of  conversation,  sat  on  a  plank  facing  him  with  their 
mouths  half  open  like  young  birds.  He  left  the  Kaiser  and  began 
on  M.  Millerand.  Celui-ld  wished  to  come  down  the  Rhone  in  a 
small  steamer,  but  owing  to  the  long  drought  of  four  months  the 
river  was  not  navigable  for  steamers.  Had  he  come,  our  boat- 
man would  have  been  his  pilot — was  he  not  one  of  the  best  pilots 
of  the  river  ? 

'  Ah  !  but  it  is  not  interesting  to  pilot  a  President ! '  cried 
Vantaillat.  '  Here  I  stand  on  the  bridge  ' — he  leapt  to  his  feet, 
pulled  on  more  firmly  his  yachting  cap  with  its  shiny  peak — '  and 
here  by  my  side  is  a  vice-admiral — a  macaroon  of  a  vice-admiral ! ' 
Snatching  his  yachting  cap  off,  he  put  it  on  sideways,  crushed 
into  what  was  meant  for  a  travesty  of  a  cocked  hat,  twitched  his 
checked  necktie  round  till  the  bow  was  under  his  chin,  and  puffed 
out  his  chest  till  he  looked  like  a  hoary  pouter  pigeon. 

I  whispered  to  my  friend  that  as  we  were  not  on  a  steamer 
like  the  President,  if  more  than  one  macaroon  ot  a  vice-admiral 
put  in  a  phantom  appearance  we  might  soon  be  making  the 
'  descente  du  Rhone  '  in  a  way  we  did  not  wish.  The  pantomime 
stopped  as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun.  Vantaillat  sat  down,  put  on 
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his  cap  properly,  took  an  oar,  and  inquired  where  '  these  ladies ' 
would  like  to  lunch. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  walking  through  a  little  village, 
our  boat  tied  to  the  quay  and  left  in  charge  of  a  riverside  lounger. 
The  pilot  walked  two  steps  ahead  of  us,  carrying  our  cloaks  over 
his  arm. 

'  What  is  that  wall  on  the  hill  above  the  village,  Vantaillat  ? ' 
'  That  is  the  castle  of  the  poor,  the  cemetery.' 
'  A  strange  position  for  a  cemetery,  the  hill  is  so  steep.' 
'  And  they  have  seen  strange  days,  the  dead  up  there.     Once 
there  was  such  a  storm,  the  rain  and  hail  came  down  in  torrents, 
so  that  the  coffins  were  washed  out  of  their  resting-places,  and 
there  were  the  coffins  speeding  down  the  hill  with  the  dead  inside 
them  calling  out  "  Where  the  devil  are  we  going  to  ?  "    He  !  that 
was  work  indeed,  a  whole  regiment  of  infantry  slaving  for  a  fort- 
night to  put  them  back  in  their  places  and  build  the  wall  round.' 

So  we  talked  on  our  way  to  the  inn,  where  we  lunched 
with  some  commercial  travellers,  and  watched  the  loading  of  an 
old-fashioned  stage  coach  in  the  square,  such  a  coach  as  one  sees 
in  illustrations  of  Dickens's  works,  and  which  we  nicknamed  at 
once  Pickwick.  We  never  got  over  the  delight  of  seeing  one  of 
these  vehicles  lumber  round  a  corner  in  some  sleepy  little  town, 
and  would  call  to  each  other  '  A  Pickwick  !  a  Pickwick  !  '  and 
hang  round  to  watch  it  loaded,  and  to  see  a  man  hook  the  ladder 
on  to  the  rail  and  people  clamber  up  and  stow  themselves  and 
their  market  stuff  under  a  huge  tarpaulin  hood  like  the  hood  of 
a  monstrous  perambulator. 

Our  return  to  the  boat  was  rather  slow,  the  sun  was  hot,  and 
we  had  all  three  lunched  heavily ;  indeed,  our  progress  both  on 
land  and  water  was  so  much  slower  than  we  had  calculated  that 
the  village  where  we  should  have  lunched  was  our  resting-place 
for  the  night.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings  when  a  little 
grey-haired  woman,  called  the  'Maman  of  the  boatman,'  showed 
us  our  bedrooms,  and  on  my  pillow  was  the  oily  circle  where  the 
head  of  a  previous  sleeper  had  rested  !  Having  assured  myself 
that  the  circle  was  real  and  not  the  result  of  an  excited  imagination, 
I  pointed  it  out  rather  nervously  to  our  hostess. 

'  Ah !  madame,  how  curious  it  is  that  you  and  I  should  share 
the  same  taste  for  quite  clean  bed-linen  !  '  she  cried.  She  threw 
the  offending  pillow  and  sheets  into  a  corner  of  the  room  and 
brought  clean  ones. 
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'  Had  someone  slept  in  these  sheets  ? '  I  asked  timidly. 

'  Well,  not  exactly,'  was  the  answer.  'You  see,  in  hotels  there 
are  two  ways  of  washing,  you  either  wash  or  you  rinse.  These 
sheets  have  been  rinsed.'  This  piece  of  information  has  since 
rather  poisoned  my  sojourn  in  hotels.  Whilst  we  waited  for  our 
evening  meal  the  cook  brought  forward  a  paper  and  said  we  might 
like  to  read  the  news,  though  he  feared  it  was  a  little  out  of  date. 
To  our  surprise  we  found  it  was  a  news-sheet  exactly  a  hundred 
years  old,  giving  details  of  successes  and  losses  of  the  French  fleet 
pursuing  and  pursued  by  their  old  enemies,  the  English. 

The  next  table  to  ours  in  the  earth-floored  kitchen  was  shared 
by  our  boatman  and  some  friends  who  joined  him  at  the  evening 
meal. 

'Yes,  they  descend  the  Rhone,'  said  Vantaillat,  nodding 
towards  us.  *  The  first  ladies  to  do  it  alone  in  a  rowing  boat,  but 
they  are  of  the  nation  which  makes  sailors.  Have  I  not  seen  their 
men  ?  I,  who  have  piloted  their  motor  boat  flotillas  in  these 
years  of  war  from  Lyon  to  Marseilles,  and  who  have  the  letters  of 
thanks  from  their  officers  here !  ' 

He  struck  his  chest,  and  then  showed  a  corner  of  a  letter-case 
stowed  in  his  inside  coat-pocket.  These  precious  documents  were 
not  for  casual  eyes,  and,  besides,  they  were  written  in  English  and 
unintelligible  even  to  their  owner. 

The  meal  was  a  culinary  triumph,  and  went  on  for  what  seemed 
an  endless  time.  As  course  succeeded  course,  Vantaillat  waxed 
more  eloquent.  '  Do  not  dispute  with  me  who  rules  the  seas  ! '  he 
cried  to  his  meek  audience,  who  were  far  from  disputing  anything ; 
'it  is  the  nation  to  which  these  ladies  belong.'  Startled  by  his 
vehemence  we  had  glanced  towards  him,  and  every  head  at  his 
table  bowed  profoundly  in  salute,  a  greeting  which  we  rather 
shyly  returned. 

'  They  are  not  nervous  on  the  water,  your  ladies  ?  '  asked  a 
commercial  traveller. 

'  Nervous ! '  (there  was  a  world  of  scorn  in  the  one  word) 
'they  are  without  fear,  and  if  such  are  the  women,  imagine  for 
yourself  what  the  men  of  their  nation  are  on  the  water ! ' 

I  felt  ashamed,  remembering  my  feelings  and  remarks  had 
been  far  from  fearless  when  Vantaillat  acted  the  macaroon  vice- 
admiral.  Long  after  we  had  climbed  with  lighted  candles  up  the 
outside  stone  staircase  to  bed,  our  boatman's  voice  was  heard 
holding  forth  to  his  admiring  audience  in  the  kitchen. 
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'  Men  are  curious ! '  cried  Vantaillat,  as  we  floated  down 
towards  Valence.  '  Look  at  the  Germans,  mandarins  de  canaille.' 
He  spat  several  times  into  the  water.  'And  then  look  at  that 
chateau  on  the  right,  the  one  with  the  tower  in  the  vineyards. 
That  was  owned  by  a  man  who  made  his  money  on  the  river,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  orders  in  his  will  that  he  was  to  be  buried  on 
the  hill  overlooking  the  Rhone.  To  ensure  the  building  of  the 
tower  he  erected  it  himself  in  his  lifetime,  leaving  a  space  at  the 
base  for  his  corpse.  Then  he  died,  and  left  his  chateau  and 
grounds  to  his  belle  amie.  She  soon  tired  of  the  property  and 
sold  it — tower,  tomb  and  lands — to  a  stranger.  The  new  proprietor 
found  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  dig  up  the  corpse  and  rebury 
it  in  the  churchyard.  Poor  man !  I  would  have  left  him  in 
his  tower,  where  he  did  no  harm  looking  at  the  river  which  brought 
him  his  wealth,'  said  the  boatman  dreamily.  Then  he  shook 
himself.  '  Property  should  be  left  in  the  family/  he  said  briskly, 
'  then  one  runs  no  risk  of  being  dug  up.  That  chateau  there  ? 
Ah  I  that  belonged  to  a  Mile.  Jolie,  malheureusement  elk  n'etait 
pas  jolie ! '  He  spoke  with  deep  regret,  as  if  it  was  a  personal 
grief,  and  his  sad  tones  died  away  in  a  little  puff  of  wind  which 
ruffled  the  water's  surface. 

'  Un  orage  f  '  he  mutteredi  '  A  storm,  ladies ;  it  will  be  hard 
work  to  reach  Valence.'  We  never  could  see  that  there  was  a 
storm,  but  Vantaillat  talked  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  pulled 
his  cap  tight  over  his  eyes,  tied  his  plaid  necktie  into  a  sailor's 
knot,  and  generally  assumed  the  air  of  a  daring  mariner  fighting 
the  elements.  This  pose  was  only  abandoned  when  we  floated 
below  the  quays  of  Valence,  with  the  sunset  light  on  the  towers 
and  jumbled  roofs.  Then  our  pilot  turned  to  us  and  sank  his  voice. 

'  Here  they  are  all  abandoned  brigands,'  he  said.  '  I  must  not 
leave  the  boat  for  one  moment  or  there  will  be  holes  bored  in  her. 
You  must  land  and  go  to  an  hotel.  I  will  follow  when  the  boat  is 
in  safe  keeping  with  my  friends.'  We  prepared  to  follow  his 
instructions,  but  finally  found  ourselves  guarding  the  boat  whilst 
our  escort  had  vanished  in  search  of  a  cab  to  remove  us  and  our 
effects. 

The  wind  blew  cold  and,  growing  tired  of  waiting  and  chilled, 
I  went  in  search  of  Vantaillat,  whom  I  found  head  and  shoulders 
in  a  window  talking  to  a  woman  in  a  more  animated  manner  than 
the  search  for  a  cab  required. 

At  the  hotel  the  young  woman  in  the  office  insisted  on  entering 
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Vantaillat  as  a  chauffeur ;  she  remained  politely  incredulous  when 
we  said  we  travelled  in  a  rowing  boat.  One  didn't  come  down 
the  Rhone  in  a  rowing  boat ;  in  fact,  women  didn't  come  down  the 
Rhone  unaccompanied,  except  by  a  pilot,  at  all.  So  he  was  a 
chauffeur  and  all  was  well.  The  '  chauffeur '  sat  very  upright  on 
a  red  velvet  sofa  in  the  hall,  twisting  his  cap,  his  necktie  once  more 
tied  in  a  bow  under  his  chin,  and  as  we  passed  through  the  hall 
to  dinner  he  rose  and  bowed  profoundly.  We  settled  the  hour 
of  departure  in  the  morning,  he  muttered  another  warning  against 
brigands,  and  said  he  was  so  broken  with  fighting  with  the  storm 
that  he  would  creep  early  to  bed.  The  curious  thing  was  that 
the  mythical  storm  began  to  affect  me.  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of 
not  being  broken  too. 

There  was  a  whirlpool  below  Valence  through  which  we  swirled 
in  great  style.  '  Everyone  on  the  quays  will  be  watching  us,1 
said  Vantaillat,  and  the  thought  of  an  audience  stimulated  him. 
'Every  boat  coming  up  the  river  to-night,  all  the  dredgers  and 
the  barges,  will  be  asked,  "  Have  you  seen  the  lunatic  Vantaillat 
and  his  ladies  ?  "  and  if  they  have  not  seen  us,  "  Imbecile  !  he  is 
drowned  !  and  the  ladies  too,"  they  will  say,  and  they  will  tele- 
phone for  news  down  the  river  to  the  water  watchers ;  not  that 
they  will  be  distressed  at  our  death,  but  that  it  will  prove  them 
right.  All  those  men  on  the  quays  said  "  Do  not  start  to-day, 
there  is  a  storm  ;  stay  at  home  as  we  do."  Poltrons  ! '  He  stood 
up  in  the  boat.  '  Ah  ! '  he  cried,  '  it  is  as  on  the  day  when  during 
a  great  storm  in  the  Mediterranean  a  pilot  of  Martigues  (that 
little  town  from  which  are  drawn  the  most  fearless  of  pilots)  said 
to  me  "  Are  you  afraid  ?  "  And  I  drew  myself  up  as  now.  "  The 
lady  Fear  and  I  have  never  been  introduced,"  was  my  answer.' 
So  majestic  was  our  boatman's  attitude  as  he  rehearsed  this  scene 
that  I  feared  he  had  forgotten  that  only  a  very  small  boat  divided 
him  from  a  river  renowned  for  treachery. 

*  What  were  you  doing  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  '  I  asked, 
anxious  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  a  practical  level. 

'  Piloting  a  yak,'  he  replied. 

A  yak  ?  We  had  an  inward  vision  of  strange  animals  bearing 
loads  over  Thibetan  passes,  a  picture  from  some  book  of  travel. 

'  A  yak,'  repeated  our  pilot.  '  There  was  an  engineer  on 
board ' 

'  Yacht !   yacht !  '  I   whispered  feverishly  to  my   companion. 

'  An  engineer,'  went  on  the  voice  dreamily,  '  a  curious  kind 
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of  dog,  neither  white  nor  black,  during  the  storm  he  turned 
a  greenish  hue.'  My  mind,  which  had  been  hesitating  between  a 
half-caste  and  a  spaniel,  decided  for  the  half-caste.  '  Green,' 
went  on  the  story-teller  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head,  '  and  I  must 
own  I  myself  was  not  brilliant.'  He  stooped  over  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  gazed  intently  into  a  deep  pool.  Wondering  if,  with 
so  vivid  a  mind,  he  could  be  suffering  from  recollected  mal-de-mer, 
I  asked,  '  What  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Once  three  brothers  were  drowned  here,'  he  replied ;  '  they 
were  all  good  swimmers.  They  set  sail  with  a  cargo  of  chalk,  and 
struck  that  rock  there ;  the  boat  went  down,  and  somehow  the 
sacks  of  chalk  were  on  top  of  them  and  all  three  were  drowned. 
There  !  that  is  all  that  remains  of  the  boat :  you  see  something 
sticking  up  ?  ' 

We  looked  at  a  snag  just  out  of  the  water,  and  nodded. 
'  Mechant !  this  Rhone,'  he  said,  and  spat  into  it. 
We  floated  some  way  in  silence,  accompanied  by  the  vision  of 
the  three  drowned  men  buried  in  chalk,  but  Vantaillat  soon 
roused  himself.  *  The  finest  apricots  and  peaches  in  France  grow 
on  these  banks,'  he  said,  waving  to  the  orchards  on  either  side. 
'  When  I  was  young  we  tied  up  our  boats  near  here ;  pff  !  we  were 
off  with  a  basket,  all  of  us,  into  an  orchard,  seizing  everything,  even 
melons,  ripe  with  unripe.  Cherries  are  good,  but  ces  machines-Id 
take  so  long  to  pick.'  He  put  his  head  on  one  side  like  a 
knowing  parrot  and  said  '  Stealing,  perhaps — but  all  Frenchmen 
are  born  thieves.'  A  look  of  conscious  virtue  overspread  his 
face.  '  I  don't  do  it  now,'  he  said  primly.  '  Because  you  can't 
run  away  fast  enough  ? '  I  suggested.  He  winked. 

We  floated  on.  The  pink  of  the  almond  and  peach  blossom, 
the  bright  orange  of  the  willows  in  which  the  sap  was  rising,  the 
delicate  green  of  newly-born  leaves,  the  silver  grey  of  the  water, 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  charmed  and  soothed  us.  Little  ripples 
rustled  past  the  hull  of  the  boat,  a  bird  cried  from  the  sedge  of 
the  river-side,  there  were  no  people  to  be  seen  on  either  bank. 
The  orchards  and  vineyards  deserted,  the  tow-path  untrodden, 
there  were  no  barges,  not  even  a  ferry  with  its  overhead  wire. 
We  came  to  a  village ;  not  a  soul  moved,  the  quays  built  by 
Napoleon  were  grass-grown,  we  seemed  in  a  country  from  which 
people  had  fled. 

'  This  village,'  I  asked,  '  is ?  ' 

Vantaillat  interrupted  me. 
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'  We  will  not  stop  here,'  he  said,  '  never  in  all  my  life  have  I 
seen  smoke  coming  from  any  chimney ;  one  wonders  how  they 
cook,  for  it  is  inhabited.  Never  have  I  landed  here,  yet  you  will 
see  people.' 

We  passed  slowly  below  the  houses.  Women  sat  at  the 
windows,  there  were  several  children  standing  staring  at  the 
stream.  No  one  hailed  us  as  in  other  villages,  no  one  moved, 
they  stared  motionless.  It  was  weird.  Were  they  all  clockwork 
figures,  or  so  desperately  poor  and  underfed  that  they  were  hardly 
human  ?  Vantaillat  lit  his  pipe. 

'Misery  of  the  Ardeche,'  he  muttered,  and  pointed  to  the 
limestone  hills  which  towered  above  the  stricken  hamlet.  '  The 
only  harvest  is  the  lavender  harvest.' 

Then  I  remembered  how  a  Frenchwoman  told  me  that  once 
she  went  into  a  walled  city  in  summer  at  the  moment  of  the 
lavender  harvest,  when  the  herb  was  being  driven  into  the  town 
in  loads,  and  how  she  was  so  drugged  by  the  scent  that,  half 
fainting,  she  struggled  back  to  the  city  gate  and  fled,  never  to 
return.  Perhaps  these  miserable  creatures  in  the  smokeless 
village  were  permanently  drugged. 

We  slept  a  night  at  Voult-sur-Rhone  at  a  little  inn  on  the 
quay.  Our  double-bedded  room  had  two  windows,  one  with  a 
balcony  which  looked  on  the  river  and  was  much  littered  with 
orange  peel  drying  in  the  sun,  to  be  candied  later  ;  the  other 
window  looked  on  a  square,  on  which  men  played  bowls  unceas- 
ingly under  the  plantain  trees.  There  was  a  fine  old  castle  once 
inhabited  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  now  occupied  by  various 
poor  households.  Unfortunately,  the  concierge  was  in  bed  and 
no  one  would  take  her  place  and  show  us  over,  so  we  had  to  be 
content  with  strolling  up  the  fine  escalier  d'honneur,  peeping 
through  the  key-hole  of  the  chapel  door,  and  staring  up  at  the 
massive  walls  and  slit  windows.  The  result  is,  that  castle  is  more 
alluring  than  any  I  have  thoroughly  explored. 

We  spent  another  happy  evening,  served  by  the  family  with 
an  evening  meal  in  an  inner  room,  whilst  the  villagers  and  our 
boatman  revelled  in  the  sanded  front  room.  Vantaillat  grunted 
when  we  told  of  our  unsuccessful  sight-seeing,  and  next  morning, 
hardly  had  we  pushed  off  in  our  small  craft,  before  tossing  his 
head  he  remarked  cheerfully  that  there  would  soon  be  another 
concierge  at  Voult-sur-Rhone.  Blowing  out  his  chest  in  the  best 
pouter-pigeon  attitude  he  said  '  I  went  to  the  Mayor  and  said 
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"  Here  am  I,  conducting  persons  of  importance  down  the  Khone. 
They  land  to  see  an  historical  monument,  and — the  concierge  is 
in  bed  !  "  '  .  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  drama  with  which  he 
declaimed  the  last  five  words.  We  were  quite  awed  ourselves. 
I  feebly  suggested  that  we  should  make  ourselves  extremely 
unpopular. 

'  That  is  of  no  importance,'  he  said  impatiently ;  *  the  point 
is,  the  Government  pays  a  concierge  to  show  the  historical  monu- 
ment, not  to  go  to  bed.  Ah  !  you  do  not  understand  France,  you 
who  respect  discipline,  you  who  have  ce  Monsieur  George  to  rule 
you.  If  France  had  but  a  Monsieur  George  \ '  It  was  not  our 
King  but  our  Premier  that  he  envied.  To  turn  his  thought  I 
pointed  out  a  little  town  crowned  by  three  wooden  crosses  of 
immense  size. 

'  The  people  here  must  be  very  religious  to  have  built  such  a 
Calvary,'  I  said. 

'  Calvary ! '  he  laughed,  '  that  is  no  Calvary.  The  women 
erected  those,  for  "they  were  much  ill-treated  by  their  husbands, 
and  they  vowed  that  the  first  man  who  did  bodily  harm  to  his 
wife  should  be  tied  to  the  highest  cross,  and  those  who  caused 
their  wives  unhappiness  and  suffering  to  the  lower  ones,  so  since 
then  the  men  behave  very  well.  But  we  will  not  land  here,  the 
women  are  terrible.'  A  hunted  expression  flitted  across  his  face. 
'  But  we  are  in  France,'  I  said,  '  and  in  no  uncivilised, 
unknown  country.' 

'  Madame  does  not  understand,'  he  replied,  '  these  people 
are  only  half  born  ;  they  would  not  give  one  shelter  even  on  a 
Christmas  Eve.'  His  voice  sank  to  a  harsh  whisper.  '  They 
are  Protestants.' 

This  remark  was  greeted  with  peals  of  laughter  and  shouts  of 
'  So  are  we  ! ' 

*  Mesdames  are  British,  fearless,  and  ruling  the  sea  ;  it  is  not 
the  same  thing.'  This  seemed  inconsequent  to  us,  though  not  to 
him.  I  think  the  idea  was  that  owing  to  our  naval  supremacy 
some  eccentricity  must  be  overlooked. 

We  came  to  a  well-kept  little  vineyard  in  a  sheltered  position 
and  a  pink-washed  house  overlooking  it.  '  There  was  a  monk 
who  left  his  monastery,'  began  our  guide,  staring  across  at  the 
vineyard  ;  '  he  cultivated  part  of  a  hill-side,  and  people  brought 
him  offerings.  They  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  first  he 
said  eggs  and  a  hen,  till  he  had  a  fine  poultry  yard  ;  then  good 
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vine-stocks,  till  he  had  a  vineyard  ;  and  all  the  time  sous,  till  he 
had  enough  to  pay  for  building  a  house.  His  wine  became  famous 
and  made  him  rich.  Then  he  married,  and  had  a  son,  who  grew 
up  and  wasted  all  his  father's  fortune.  The  wife  died,  the  hermit 
died,  the  son  was  bankrupt,  and  then  there  came  the  war.  The 
son  made  another  fortune,  selling  his  famous  wine  at  very  high 
prices.  Now  he  is  wasting  that  fortune.  I  often  watched  the 
monk  hi  his  brown  robe  digging.  Life  is  strange  sometimes.'  He 
sighed,  and  then  went  on  :  *  Priests  of  all  nations  are  curious 
people.  Society  tolerates  two  classes  of  people  doing  unpro- 
ductive work,  actors  and  priests.  They  are  the  opposite  to  nous 
autres.  My  wife  goes  to  confession,  but  what  is  that  ? — talking 
nonsense  to  a  man  in  black  petticoats.  Of  course,  there  is  fear, 
which  drives  men  into  their  power — at  the  last  moment,  if  one  was 
terrified,  one  might  hang  on  to  any  cord  hi  the  hope  of  pulling 
oneself  up  ;  that  no  one  can  deny.  But  fear  is  abnormal.  When 
I  come  to  die,  if  I  have  a  priest  I  shall  say  "  I  have  done  every- 
thing a  man  can  do  who  is  not  a  criminal.  Rangez  tout  cela ;  c'est 
votre  affaire."  ' 

We  passed  a  man  painting  the  signs  at  the  river's  edge  which 
show  the  height  of  the  water.  He  was  very  busy  with  pots  of 
scarlet  and  blue  paint,  and  painted  from  a  rowing-boat.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  boat  responded  to  our  hail — the  painter  went  on 
painting.  Vantaillat  put  his  head  thoughtfully  on  one  side  and 
considered  the  red  and  blue  masterpiece,  then,  throwing  out  his 
arm,  he  exclaimed  satirically,  '  Voila  un  petit  Raphael ! ' 

Our  pilot  was  not  inclined  to  travel  far  on  the  fourth  day  of 
our  voyage  ;  he  did  not  trouble  to  steer  the  boat  into  the  swifter 
currents.  He  hailed  each  *  crocodile  of  the  Rhone,'  as  he  called 
the  dredgers  and  stone-laden  barges  moored  to  the  bank,  and  tried 
to  gossip  with  their  taciturn  inhabitants.  He  pointed  out  the 
little  village  cemeteries,  struck  an  attitude,  and  cried  '  La  vie 
eternelle  ! '  He  was  incurably  frivolous.  At  one  o'clock  we  came  to 
a  suspension  bridge  backed  by  an  uninteresting  and  rather  grubby 
little  town.  '  Here  is  our  resting-place  for  the  night,'  he  remarked. 
*  For  the  night ! '  I  exclaimed.  c  It  is  one  o'clock  ;  we  can 
travel  for  four  hours  more.' 

'  Four   hours ! '    was   the   reply.    '  Where   would    you    sleep, 
madame  ?  ' 

We  both  grabbed  at  the  map  and  began  to  read  out  names ; 
each  one  was  declared  impossible  for  some  reason  or  other.    Dis- 
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contentedly  we  stared  down  the  river  under  the  suspension  bridge, 
and  in  the  distance  I  saw  church  towers.  '  Let  us  at  least  reach 
those  towers,'  I  said.  '  There  must  be  a  town  of  some  size  which 
will  have  a  reasonable  inn.' 

'  An  archbishop  lives  there,'  said  our  escort,  c  there  is  also  a 
large  nunnery.  No  doubt,'  he  went  on  with  biting  scorn,  '  the 
archbishop  will  give  you  his  bed.'  We  were  holidaying,  trying 
to  forget  dignitaries  of  every  kind,  and  the  last  thing  we  wished 
to  do  was  to  inconvenience  archbishops. 

'  Row  to  the  shore,  then,'  I  said  in  a  flat  voice. 

Vantaillat  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  folded  his  arms  on  his 
chest.  He  might  have  been  trying  to  look  like  Casablanca.  He 
took  off  his  hat.  '  Mesdames,'  he  said,  *  I  am  your  servant.  I 
remain  in  mid-stream  till  both  ladies  say  "Row  to  the  bank  !  " 

My  friend  and  I  began  an  ardent  discussion  in  English, 
ignoring  Casabianca,  who  wilted  when  deprived  of  an  audience  and 
sat  down.  But  silence  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  he  began  once 
more  speaking  quietly,  in  what  was  meant  to  be  a  coaxing  manner. 

'  Ladies,  it  is  not  for  myself  I  object.  The  pilot,'  he  struck 
his  chest,  '  can  sleep  anywhere  ;  a  truss  of  hay  is  all  I  need.  But 
I  know  what  is  due  to  you ;  they  are  raisons  de  delicatesse  which 
hold  me  back '  (here  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a  sepulchral  depth) 
'  and  les  convenances.' 

f  You  know,'  I  said  to  my  friend,  '  he  has  us  there ;  we  are 
very  unlearned  on  the  subject  of  les  convenances' 

'Raisons  de  delicatesse  seem  a  more  involved  subject,'  she 
replied  sadly  ;  then,  with  more  energy,  '  if  it  is  a  case  of  sharing  a 
truss  of  hay  with  Vantaillat,  I  refuse.' 

'  Row  to  the  shore,'  I  repeated,  '  and  tie  up.'  The  boatman 
made  no  movement ;  he  gazed  at  my  friend,  and,  as  she  said 
nothing,  '  Until  madame  also  gives  the  order  I  remain  in  mid- 
stream.' A  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  the  silent  madame.  '  Let 
us  now  make  a  bargain,  that  he  starts  at  7  A.M.  to  morrow,'  she 
said,  c  and  that  whatever  happens  we  sleep  in  Avignon  to-morrow 
night.'  This  we  did,  and  then  she  also  said  '  Row  to  the  shore,' 
and  we  at  last  landed. 

The  country-side  was  not  quite  so  uninteresting  as  it  looked 
from  the  river.  There  was  a  magnificently  placed  ruined  castle, 
with  a  wild  moor  suggestive  of  Scotland  behind  it ;  the  town  itself 
was  dirty,  modernised,  and  dull,  and  the  food  not  as  good  as  in 
the  less  pretentious  inns,  so  that  next  morning  found  our  boat- 
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man  disillusioned  and  eager  to  start.  The  mist  lay  thick  on  the 
river,  we  were  swallowed  up  in  swirls  of  fog  and  could  hardly  see 
a  boat's  length  in  front.  The  banks  disappeared,  the  water  was 
hidden  by  cloudy  milky  vapour,  we  seemed  a  great  way  from  each 
other — silent  travellers  in  an  unknown  and  terrifying  universe. 
Occasionally  a  voice  shouted  from  the  bank,  but  the  current  was 
swift,  and  we  rushed  on,  mysterious  wraiths  in  a  phantom  boat. 
An  hour  after  we  started,  a  sun  like  a  futile  disk  of  white  paper 
was  seen  through  the  fog.  This  cheered  the  pilot  immensely. 
'  Come  now,  mon  vieux,  get  up  ! '  he  cried,  and  bowed  profoundly 
to  the  ghostly  globe.  '  And  you  above  the  clouds,'  he  went  on 
irreverently,  f  blow,  and  then  take  your  wind  away.'  This 
curious  invocation  being  finished,  he  sat  down  heavily,  lit  a  pipe, 
and  announced  that  in  ten  minutes  we  should  see,  and  in  half  an 
hour  be  warm  :  a  prophecy  which  came  true. 

When  it  was  clear  we  saw  a  chateau  on  either  bank — one  quite 
modern.  '  Behold  the  chateaux  of  the  divorced  couple,'  said 
Vantaillat.  *  They  divorced,  and  then  each  wished  to  see  what  the 
other  was  doing,  so  madame  built  the  new  chateau,  and  they  spent 
their  time  with  opera  glasses — spying.' 

A  little  farther  on  were  two  inns  side  by  side  on  the  left  bank. 

'  They  belong  to  two  brothers  who  quarrelled,  and  we  boatmen 
must  divide  our  favours  equally  between  them — 'dine  with  one 
and  drink  with  the  other,  and  the  brothers  live  side  by  side  and 
never  speak.' 

After  midday  we  came  to  the  Pont  Saint  Esprit,  a  stone 
bridge  with  arches,  built  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  erection  a  great  wonder.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  regiment 
stationed  in  the  little  town  had  nothing  more  amusing  to  do  than 
to  cluster  on  the  bridge,  laughing,  joking,  and  gazing  at  the  river. 
The  Rhone  was  now  very  wide,  and  the  currents  swift  and 
treacherous  owing  to  the  sandbanks.  As  our  little  craft  swept 
under  the  bridge  a  soldier  idly  threw  a  stone  into  the  water, 
narrowly  missing  my  head.  Instantly  the  wrath  of  our  boatman 
flared  up.  He  leapt  to  his  feet  and  cried  to  God  to  witness  that 
France  was  indeed  lost  since  such  were  the  manners  of  her  sons. 

*  You  do  not  know  who  I  am  conducting  down  the  Rhone,' 
he  stormed — '  people  of  importance,  and  your  stupid  action  might 
cause  an  international  complication.'  This  was  greeted  with 
loud  cheers.  '  Pigs  !  '  raged  the  boatman.  '  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  wish — I  wish  the  Germans  had  won,  they  would  at  least  have 
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made  you  behave  properly.'  Naturally  this  sentiment  was 
received  with  howls  of  rage.  I  expected  we  should  receive  a  shower 
of  stones. 

'  Whatever  happens,  I  am  not  going  to  sleep  near  an  enraged 
regiment,'  I  said, '  so  the  harder  you  row,  the  sooner  we  shall  reach 
Avignon.' 

The  boatman  sat  down  muttering  '  I  will  see  that  soldiers 
are  forbidden  to  loiter  on  the  bridge,  a  letter  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Commandant  commanding  the  garrison.'  Our  remark  that  it 
was  an  act  of  merely  thoughtless  stupidity  caused  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  eloquence.  '  You  do  not  know,  accustomed  to  discipline 
as  you  are,  and  reasonable  people — you  do  not  know  France.  La 
pauvre  France  /  I  hear  you  say  "  The  French  are  practical."  Never 
were  there  people  less  practical.  Look  how  they  neglect  their 
great  waterways  !  Look  at  their  grass-grown  quays  ;  the  barges 
on  the  river  are  not  laden  with  merchandise  but  with  stone,  which 
they  throw  into  the  river-bed,  thus  increasing  the  treachery  of 
the  currents  !  Look  at  the  squalid  villages  standing  on  one  of 
the  finest  water  routes  of  Europe — or  which  could  be  so  if  the 
French  Government  would  learn  the  use  of  dredgers.  Ah !  la 
pauvre  France  ! ' 

He  moaned  several  times,  muttered  '  Canaille '  once,  and 
was  silent.  He  loved  the  river.  In  piloting  our  motor  boats  half 
across  France  he  had  seen  what  the  river  might  be,  he  had  seen 
what  Napoleon  saw  (dying  before  he  could  realise  his  vision), 
what  the  great  stone  quays  were  built  for — a  trade  which  remained 
a  phantom,  bringing  the  wealth  for  want  of  which  France 
languished.  Before  the  war  the  Germans  came  every  autumn, 
bought  the  peaches,  nectarines,  and  all  the  choicest  fruit,  coming 
with  cases  and  packers  and  despatching  them  to  Germany.  The 
fruit  of  France  brought  money  to  German  pockets. 

'  You  are  French,  too,  Vantaillat  ?  '  I  said,  breaking  the  de- 
pressed silence. 

'  In  part,'  he  assented  ;  '  my  great-grandfather  was  Corsican.' 

'  Then  your  family  fought  for  Napoleon  ? ' 

'  Yes,  six  of  my  great-uncles  did.  My  grandfather  preferred 
to  remain  neutral.' 

'  Neutral !  '  I  echoed.  '  Wasn't  that  very  difficult  ?  How  could 
he?' 

'  Very  difficult.  He  lived  under  a  heap  of  faggots,  and  my 
mother,  who  was  then  a  young  girl,  brought  him  his  food  every 
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day  for  months.  One  of  my  great-uncles  went  through  the 
Russian  campaign,  and  brought  back  a  wife  from  there  who  knew 
no  French.  Over  there  lies  Orange ' — he  pointed  across  some 
shoals  and  wooded  islands  ;  *  there  is  the  island  where  my  father 
remained  when  neutral ;  and  it  was  near  here  that  the  jewels  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Berri  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  Rhone.' 
'  Why  were  they  here  at  all  ? '  I  asked. 

'  The  Duchesse  came  with  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  her  son, 
to  claim  for  him  the  crown  of  France.  She  came  up  the  river  from 
Marseilles,  and  being  pursued  by  the  gendarmerie,  landed  near 
here,  and  hid  in  the  forest  and  in  various  chateaux.  Her  valuables 
were  sunk  in  the  river.  The  gendarmes  used  to  fish  for  them. 
But  one  day,  whilst  my  mother  was  washing  her  linen  on  the  shore, 
a  fisherman  caught  the  tiara  of  the  Duchesse  in  his  net.  Anxious 
to  hide  it  from  the  gendarmes  he  passed  it  to  my  mother, 
who  rolled  it  in  her  sheets,  and  that  night  returned  it  to  its  owner, 
whose  hiding-place  she  knew.  My  mother  served  her  well.  Once 
the  Duchesse  wished  to  bathe,  so  my  mother  brought  her  to  the 
river  bank  and  helped  her  undress  and  dress.  The  Duchesse 
said  "  You  may  now  boast  you  have  dressed  the  daughter  of 
kings,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  should  have  been  King,  and  the 
mother  of  one  who  will  be  King.  But  when  he  comes  to  the 
throne  it  is  not  in  the  Rhone  that  I  will  bathe,  but  in  the  blood 
of  the  French  !  " 

'  It  is  well,'  concluded  the  pilot,  '  that  the  lady's  dreams  were 
not  realised.' 

So  we  drifted  on  into  Provence,  and  the  short  day  began  to 
fade,  and  lights  to  glimmer  in  the  villages.  Our  boatman  heaved 
immense  sighs,  and  would  fain  have  tied  up  his  boat  and  looked 
for  an  inn,  but  his  passengers  were  adamant.  They  would  sleep 
that  night  in  Avignon  and  nowhere  else  ;  also,  they  found  the  river 
fascinating  in  the  dusk.  The  moon  and  stars  came  out,  and  we 
who  had  started  in  a  weird  world  of  swirling  mist  at  seven  that 
morning,  still  sat  on  our  one  plank  bench  in  the  dim  dark,  moving 
down  the  great  river,  straining  our  eyes  for  the  Rocher  du  Dom, 
on  which  the  Popes  had  their  garden.  When  we  at  last  came  to 
Avignon  it  was  too  dark  to  see  anything  but  the  moored  barges, 
alongside  which  we  bumped  whilst  creeping  to  the  quay,  to 
scramble  on  all-fours  up  the  rough  grassy  bank  to  the  high-road. 
Next  morning  Vantaillat  stood  hat  in  hand  to  bid  us  good-bye  ; 
his  plaid  necktie  was  tied  under  his  chin  in  a  prim  bow. 
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'  Ah  ! '  he  sighed,  *  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  are  those  spent 
like  these  last  three  days  on  the  river  ;  the  companionship  and 
conversation  of  these  ladies  has  been  an  added  joy.  I  hope, 
mesdames,  you  have  been  happy.' 

We  assured  him  we  had  enjoyed  every  minute,  and  thanked 
him  for  making  such  a  trip  possible. 

'  Should  you  ever  wish  to  repeat  the  pleasure  a  word  would 
bring  me,'  said  the  pilot,  looking  as  if  he  would  like  to  begin  again 
that  very  minute.  We  watched  him  sadly  as  he  walked  away  to 
take  the  train  back  to  Vienne,  his  home,  whilst  his  boat  went 
north  on  a  barge  ;  and  we  prepared  to  travel  in  a  dull  overheated 
train  through  the  land  of  Provence. 

*  Those  are  the  ladies  who  have  come  down  the  Rhone  hi  a 
rowing  boat,'  said  the  hotel  chauffeur  to  the  railway  porter.  The 
porter  looked  uninterested,  and  we  felt  the  glamour  of  our  voyage 
had  faded  away  with  our  pilot.  It  was  he  who  made  life  one 
long  thrilling  adventure. 

MARY  E.  BOYLE. 
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THE  SALT  BLOOD  OF  ENGLAND. 
NEW  SEKIES,  PAET  HI.— AN  ATTEMPT  AT  REPETITION. 

BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 

IT  is  only  in  the  very  broadest  sense  that  history  ever  repeats 
itself.  Those  who  count  upon  repetition,  and  more  especially  those 
who  consciously  seek  to  enforce  a  repetition,  are  inviting  dis- 
appointment. If  all  the  factors,  the  known  and  the  unknown,  the 
moral  and  the  material,  which  at  one  time  yielded  success  as  their 
logical  resultant,  could  be  weighed  and  assayed  and  faithfully 
reproduced,  then  one  might  perhaps  anticipate  a  second  success 
similar  to  that  which  served  as  the  original  model.  But  seeing 
that  the  factors,  even  those  which  appear  to  be  most  obvious, 
never  are  known,  and  that  resultants,  logical  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
are  never  accurately  traced  from  cause  to  effect  in  the  illogical 
mind  of  man,  historical  events  cannot  be  analysed  and  repeated 
in  the  human  laboratory  as  though  they  were  some  chemical 
experiment.  There  is  hi  our  sea  history  no  better  example  of  ill- 
success  in  attempted  repetition  than  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  of 
1625. 

That  expedition  is  of  interest  to  us  for  other  reasons.  I  have 
illustrated  often  in  these  maritime  studies  the  periodical  ebb  and 
flow,  regular  as  tides,  in  the  sea  spirit  of  England.  A  period  of 
energy  and  high  endeavour  has  always  been  followed  by  a  period 
of  lethargy  and  indifference.  There  are  very  few  first-class  fighting 
races  which  are  so  collectively  peaceful  and  unaggressive  as  the 
English.  When  we  give  our  minds  to  fighting,  especially  at  sea, 
we  are  the  most  terrible  and  enduring  opponents  in  the  world's 
history ;  but  it  takes  a  powerful  amount  of  provocation  to  whip 
us  up  to  the  scratch.  I  am  referring  to  national  war.  We  have 
always,  as  individuals,  fought  for  our  trade.  When  for  centuries 
in  the  narrow  English  Sea  we  traded  in  open  boats,  the  swords 
and  axes  always  lay  ready  under  the  feet  of  the  oarsmen.  When 
later  we  ventured  forth  upon  the  wide  oceans,  the  guns  on  deck 
were  as  needful  an  equipment  of  trading  operations  as  the  cargo 
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below  hatches.  As  traders  and  fighters  and  politicians,  the  English 
have  always  been  individualists.  As  they  were  in  the  beginning, 
so  they  are  now.  They  assimilate  all  foreign  elements,  yet  never 
change  in  basic  characteristics.  The  English  merchant  adventurer 
of  to-day  has  everything  in  common,  except  form  of  language, 
with  his  forbear  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  Edward  the  Third,  or  of 
Alfred.  We  carry  fighting  into  trade  and  trade  into  fighting, 
but,  to  please  us  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  us,  both  must  be  in- 
dividual ;  we  hate  by  habit  and  by  instinct — which  is  inherited 
habit — any  national  organisation  for  trade  or  for  war.  When 
compelled  to  organise  either  for  trade  or  for  war,  we  stand  forth 
as  the  most  fertile  improvisers  in  the  world,  but  the  moment  the 
need  has  passed — the  emergency  which  whipped  us — we  hasten 
to  scrap  the  detested  shackles  of  organisation  and  return  to  our 
well-beloved  individual  ways.  I  showed  in  the  last  article  that 
Elizabeth's  seamen,  bold  and  skilful  though  they  were,  could  not 
resolve  the  stalemate  of  the  Spanish  war  until  they  submitted  to 
a  national  assault  upon  Spain,  and  suspended  their  traditional 
system  of  making  private  or  joint-stock  profit  out  of  maritime 
expeditions.  But  so  costly  and  unentertaining  a  self-denying 
ordinance  as  national  warfare  was  not  endured  for  a  moment 
longer  than  the  menace  of  invasion  made  imperative.  The  small 
Eoyal  Fleet  was  retained — hard  centuries  of  experience  had 
convinced  the  people  of  that  minimum  necessity — but  few  new 
ships  were  built  and  little  money  was  spent  upon  maintaining  in 
efficiency  the  older  Elizabethan  vessels.  A  great  many  indi- 
vidual Englishmen  were  immensely  active  upon  the  seas,  but  the 
national  spirit,  which  had  expanded  with  the  imminence  of  the 
Spanish  peril,  was  delighted  to  fall  asleep  when  the  shadow  of 
Philip  II  passed  away  from  the  Narrow  Seas. 

We  must  take  history  as  we  find  it,  and  we  must  not  study  one 
branch  of  history  by  itself.  History  is  all  one ;  one  might  go 
farther  and  say  that  history  and  geography  are  all  one.  Naval 
history  can  be  no  more  studied  by  itself  than  any  other  branch, 
perhaps  less  than  any  other,  for  naval  history — which  in  essence 
is  the  story  of  sea  communications — becomes  without  meaning 
unless  we  know  for  what  political  and  military  purpose  the  sea 
communications  were  required. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603,  the  war  with  Spain  came 
to  an  end.  Her  successor,  James  I,  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
persons  who  has  ever  sat  upon  our  ancient  English  throne,  made 
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peace  with  the  successor  of  Philip  II  by  sacrificing  everything  for 
which  the  Elizabethan  seamen  had  fought.  On  paper  he  gave  up 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  though 
English  sailors,  who  have  always  been  of  greater  heart  than  their 
rulers,  never  accepted  the  exclusion  which  potentates  sought  to 
impose  upon  them.  The  immediate  effect,  however,  was  to  turn 
men's  minds  towards  northern  rather  than  southern  and  central 
America,  and  to  stimulate  the  founding  of  those  settlements  which 
afterwards  became  the  germ  of  British  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  idea  of  the  Virginian  settlement  came  from  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
just  as  the  idea  of  the  Newfoundland  settlement  came  from  his 
half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  But  the  real  founder  of 
Virginia  in  1609  was  Captain  John  Smith,  who  married  the  Princess 
Pocahontas  ('La  Belle  Sauvage/  who  gave  her  name  to  many 
public-houses),  and  the  real  founder  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland 
was  Sir  George  Calvert  in  1621.  The  Scots,  under  Sir  William 
Alexander,  planted  themselves  in  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  1620  the  Mayflower  sailed  with  that  company  of  Pilgrims 
which  made  the  first  effort  to  colonise  Massachusetts.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  when  England 
in  Europe  had  sunk  from  being  a  sea  power  of  the  first  rank  into  a 
power  which  was  of  little  account  either  by  land  or  sea,  the  England 
beyond  the  seas  had  made  a  start  from  which  it  never  looked  back. 
This  was  due  to  the  sea  instinct  of  the  people,  and  was  effected 
in  spite  of^  the  imbecility  of  England's  Sovereign  and  of  that 
Sovereign's  unworthy  favourites. 

At  home,  the  policy  of  James  was  to  humble  himself  before 
Spain.  France,  now  that  she  was  no  longer  torn  by  religious  wars, 
rapidly  rose  under  that  great  statesman  Bichelieu  to  the  rank 
of  the  strongest  and  richest  single  Power  on  the  Continent. 
England  at  this  time  had  a  population  of  less  than  five  millions ; 
France's  population  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  England, 
and  since  both  countries  depended  principally  on  agriculture,  the 
greater  fertility  and  more  favourable  climate  of  France  made  her 
by  far  the  wealthier  country.  Eichelieu's  policy — the  nominal 
King  Louis  XIII  was  little  more  than  a  puppet — Richelieu's 
policy  was  one  of  peace  and  restoration,  and  England  had  every- 
thing to  gain  from  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  and  powerful 
France.  You  will  remember  that  it  was  during  the  weakness  of 
France  that  Spain  seized  Calais  and  secured  a  naval  base  at  Blavet, 
hard  by  Brest  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  Spain,  though  she  still 
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had  the  outward  appearance  of  colossal  power  and  wealth,  was 
sinking.  The  driving  power  of  Philip  II  was  gone,  the  open  sore 
of  the  Netherlands  was  still  draining  away  her  resources  in  men 
and  money,  and  in  1618  broke  out  the  Thirty  Years  War,  in  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  involved  along  with  the  kindred  house 
of  Austria.  This  was  another  so-called  religious  war,  but  in  those 
days  religion  and  politics  were  mixed  up  so  inextricably  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  where  one  influence  began  and  the  other  ended. 
Nominally,  at  any  rate,  the  Thirty  Years  War  began  when  Frederick, 
Count  Palatine — who  had  married  James  the  First's  daughter, 
and  become  the  potential  ancestor  of  our  Hanoverian  line  of 
sovereigns — was  chosen  as  King  of  Bohemia.  Frederick  was  a 
Protestant,  and  his  election  set  Protestants  and  Catholics  at  one 
another's  throats  for  a  whole  generation  of  war  and  outrage.  The 
English  people,  who  during  the  preceding  two  generations  had 
been  becoming  more  and  more  Protestant  in  their  religion  and 
sympathies,  were  on  the  side  of  Frederick,  and  were  willing  to  help 
him  with  men  and  money.  But  this  did  not  suit  James,  who, 
although  Frederick  was  his  own  son-in-law,  still  maintained  his 
policy  of  humble  subservience  to  Spain,  one  of  Frederick's  active 
enemies.  So  it  happened  that  while  the  English  people  wanted 
to  fight  Spain,  their  king  wanted  to  marry  his  eldest  son  to  a 
Spanish  princess,  and  by  this  means,  as  he  imagined,  to  cement 
an  Anglo-Spanish  alliance.  In  those  days  Royal  personages,  in 
spite  of  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary,  still  believed  in  the 
political  potency  of  international  marriages.  Meanwhile  Frederick 
Count  Palatine  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife  and  James's  daughter, 
were  dispossessed  fugitives,  so  that  marriage  in  that  instance  had 
not  done  much  to  gain  for  them  England's  support. 

The  one  part  of  Europe  in  which  England  may,  indirectly,  be 
considered  to  have  been  at  war  with  Spain  was  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  Dutch  United  Provinces  had  become  independent,  but  war 
continued  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands — what  roughly  is  now 
Belgium.  Four  strong  regiments  of  English  volunteers,  with 
their  officers,  were  maintained  by  the  Dutch  in  their  regular 
service — 6000  officers  and  men.  It  was  a  popular  service  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  men  willing  to  serve.  The  officers  paid  large 
sums  for  their  commissions,  and  this  small  force  comprised  the 
one  outlet  for  military  ambition  among  English  youth.  There 
was  no  regular  army  upon  English  soil,  and  the  Navy  had  fallen 
into  decay.  The  Netherlands  became  the  English  military  train- 
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ing  ground,  just  as  in  later  generations  India  became  the  English 
training-ground. 

This  brief  sketch  will  make  it  clear  that  when  the  Spanish 
marriage  project  broke  down  in  1624 — the  last  year  of  James's  reign 
— the  one  obstacle  was  removed  which  stood  between  the  English 
people  and  an  open  war  with  Spain.  The  Navy  had  so  far  been 
forgotten — we  always  have  been  a  people  of  very  short  historical 
memories — that  the  first  scheme  of  England's  rulers,  of  whom 
the  most  powerful  was  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  High  Admiral,  was  to  strengthen  the  English  forces  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  send  12,000  men  to  fight  on  the  Protestant 
side  in  the  Palatinate.  Four  English  regiments  were  raised  and 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  in  English  pay — the  four  regular  regiments 
in  Dutch  pay  were,  of  course,  under  Dutch  control — and  12,000 
men  were  impressed,  and  without  training  or  proper  equipment 
were  shipped  off  to  go  to  the  Palatinate  by  way  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  fate  of  this  miserable  contingent  sickened  English 
people  with  their  rulers,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  that  unpopu- 
larity of  Charles  I  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  which  brought 
about  the  utter  failure  of  the  Cadiz  Expedition  of  1625.  The 
12,000  ('the  rabble  of  raw  and  poor  rascals')  never  reached  the 
Palatinate.  They  wasted  of  plague  like  snow  [in  spring,  and  the 
poor  remnants  of  them  in  Holland,  some  4000,  would  have  died 
of  starvation  had  it  not  been  for  Dutch  charity.  To  the  fate  of 
these  12,000 — men  thrown  away  for  want  of  the  most  elementary 
forethought — was  added  another  incident  from  which  sprang  a 
rich  crop  of  distrust.  About  the  same  time  six  ships  were  lent 
to  the  French  King  for  service  against  the  Genoese,  but  Louis,  or 
rather  Richelieu,  who  was  then  in  trouble  with  his  remaining 
Huguenot  rebels  at  La  Rochelle,  proposed  to  employ  them  not 
against  the  Genoese  but  against  La  Rochelle.  The  ships  were 
delivered  up  to  the  French  at  Dieppe,  but  were  deserted  by  all 
their  English  officers  and  men,  who  unanimously  refused  to  serve 
against  the  Huguenots.  The  English  people  will  endure  a  great 
deal  of  deception  and  mismanagement  when  engaged  in  a  cause 
upon  which  their  hearts  are  set,  but  keen  though  they  were  to  help 
their  fellow  Protestants  of  the  Palatinate,  they  declined  to  supply 
Charles  and  Buckingham  with  any  more  assistance  towards  their 
wild  projects.  And  seeing  that  Charles,  after  failing  to  marry 
the  Spanish  Infanta,  almost  immediately  afterwards  contracted 
to  marry  a  French  Catholic  princess,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  people 
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did  not  credit  him  with  any  great  enthusiasm  for  the  Protestant 
cause. 

This  will  explain,  what  otherwise  may  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand, why  the  young  King  Charles,  when  he  succeeded  his  father 
James  in  the  spring  of  1625,  found  his  first  Parliament  bitterly 
hostile  to  a  grand  sea  and  land  expedition  against  Spain.  The 
Commons  granted  him  a  small  sum  of  money  for  his  immediate 
needs,  but  they  would  not  sanction  any  overseas  expedition,  and 
would  not  grant  any  supplies  for  its  equipment.  Charles  and 
Buckingham  persisted,  the  expedition  was  got  together  somehow 
and  it  started,  but  it  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  Success  was 
impossible  under  the  impossible  conditions. 

Charles's  commitments  look  small  to  us  now,  but  they  were  far 
beyond  his  means.  They  amounted  to  rather  more  than  a  million 
sterling,  of  which  £300,000  was  needed  for  the  Cadiz  Expedition. 
One  must  multiply  these  figures  by  eight  or  ten  to  get  pre-war 
money,  and  by  twenty  or  so  to  arrive  at  present-day  currency.  All 
that  the  Commons  would  vote  was  £140,000,  and  they  accompanied 
this  grant  with  embarrassing  inquiries  into  the  expenditure  of 
previous  grants  for  the  miserable  Palatinate  force.  Charles  and 
Buckingham  pledged  their  personal  resources,  including  Henrietta 
Maria's  dowry,  and  set  on  foot  totally  illegal  forced  loans  under 
Privy  Council  warrants.  But  no  money  came  in  from  these 
warrants  until  after  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  had  sailed  at  the 
end  of  October,  so  that  all  through  the  preparations,  which 
extended  over  some  six  months,  money,  in  the  language  of  the 
City,  was  very  tight. 

Charles  soon  discovered  that  to  make  war  without  money  is 
the  most  forlorn  of  endeavours.  What  he  and  Buckingham 
planned  to  do  was  to  copy  faithfully  the  expedition  of  1596,  to 
send  nine  King's  ships  together  with  a  large  number  of  Newcastle 
colliers  and  other  private  vessels  fitted  out  as  transports  and  store 
ships,  and  to  impress  ten  thousand  soldiers.  The  post  of  second 
in  command  and  Lord  Marshal  of  the  Army  was  offered  to  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  a  soldier  who,  as  the  colonel  of  one  of  the  English 
regiments  in  the  Dutch  service,  had  gamed  much  experience  in 
the  Netherlands.  Cecil  seems  to  have  been  a  competent  land 
soldier,  who  at  first  was  gratified  by  the  honour  thrust  upon  him. 
His  original  position  was  similar  to  that  filled  by  Sir  Francis  Vere 
in  the  previous  expedition,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
he  had  been  given  a  force  as  good  as  Vere's  he  would  have  failed 
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to  handle  it  efficiently.  But  as  time  went  on,  Cecil's  heart  sank 
into  his  boots.  Though  he  sought  to  impress  upon  Buckingham 
the  importance  of  preliminary  preparations,  and  of  training  and 
equipping  the  soldiers  for  the  work  which  they  had  to  do,  nothing 
was,  in  fact,  done.  Some  ten  thousand  men  were  pressed  and 
billeted  all  over  the  farms  of  the  West  Country  at  half  a  crown  per 
head  per  week.  They  had  no  clothes  and,  perhaps  fortunately 
for  peaceful  citizens,  no  weapons.  They  were  through  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  months  of  1625  a  moral  plague  of  the  country- 
side and  a  constant  peril  of  causing  actual  plague.  This  was  a 
year  in  which  plague  was  very  bad  in  London,  and  in  the  following 
year  Devonshire  was  devastated  by  the  same  terrible  disease,  but 
during  that  summer  in  billets  there  was  no  serious  outbreak. 
There  would  have  been,  of  course,  had  any  early  attempt  been 
made  to  concentrate  the  ragged  regiments  of  Cecil's  force  in 
Plymouth,  which  was  then  a  little  straggling  town  around  Sutton 
Pool  of  about  7000  or  8000  inhabitants.  Sir  John  Ogle,  the  general 
commanding  at  Plymouth,  gave  up  the  job  of  attempting  to  make 
soldiers  out  of  men  who  were  old,  lame,  and  sick,  and  many  of 
whom  had  no  shirts,  stockings,  shoes,  nor  even  breeches.  Ogle 
declined  a  command  in  the  force  after  seeing  what  it  was  like, 
and  retiring  from  the  Army  went  into  the  Church,  that  refuge 
of  many  disappointed  soldiers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  mental  attitude  of  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  who  clearly  perceived  the  whole  project  to  be  hopeless,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Buckingham  in  those  days  had  King  Charles 
in  his  pocket,  and  was  the  sole  fount  of  honour  and  promotion  for 
ambitious  men.  The  manner  in  which  men  of  rank  and  ability 
grovelled  before  this  upstart  George  Villiers  would  sicken  one  of 
human  nature  had  not  the  study  of  history  in  all  ages  hardened 
one's  stomach.  We  find  Cecil,  a  grandson  of  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  a  nephew  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  writing  to  Buckingham  in  a  style  which  would  be 
contemptible  in  a  lackey  :  '  And  as  for  myself,  who  am  a  creature 
you  have  made,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do  when  I  come  to  England, 
being  your  Excellencies  shadow  only.'  Cecil  wanted  to  be  made 
Viscount  Wimbledon,  and  he  was  ready  to  lick  the  mud  off  Buck- 
ingham's boots  if  the  meal  would  purchase  for  him  a  patent  of 
nobility.  Buckingham  seems  to  have  sized  up  his  man — his 
creature  and  his  shadow — for  when  later  he  himself  decided  not 
to  risk  his  precious  reputation  by  appearing  publicly  as  the 
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commander  of  the  expedition,  he  shoved  the  whole  responsibility 
on  to  the  luckless  Cecil.  Since  the  Lord  High  Admiral  declined  to 
go  to  Cadiz,  Cecil,  if  he  wanted  that  viscounty,  was  forced  to  accept 
the  job  of  commander -in-chief  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  Admiral 
and  General,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sea,  and  the  third  Earl 
of  Essex — son  of  Elizabeth's  Essex  who  had  escaladed  and  captured 
Cadiz  in  1596 — went  with  him  as  Vice- Admiral  and  Colonel-General 
in  command  of  the  landing  forces. 

It  was  quite  early  in  the  preparations  when  even  Buckingham 
perceived  that  his  ragged  and  unarmed  crowd  of  conscripts  in 
Plymouth  slums  and  Devonshire  farmhouses  was  worth  nothing 
as  a  striking  force.  True  to  the  general  plan,  which  was  to  copy 
the  expedition  of  1596,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to  lend 
2000  seasoned  English  troops  who  were  in  their  service.  He 
promised  to  replace  them  temporarily  with  2000  recruits,  and 
actually  did  impress  2000  roughs  from  the  North  of  England 
and  ship  them  at  Hull  off  to  Holland,  where  many  of  them  perished 
from  disease  just  as  the  12,000  for  the  Palatinate  had  died  from 
disease  a  year  earlier.  But  the  wily  Dutchmen  were  not  to  be 
taken  in  with  this  sort  of  chaff.  They  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
Sir  Edward  Cecil  and  to  some  of  the  English  officers  in  their  pay, 
but  they  declined  positively  to  allow  a  single  trained  man  to  be 
withdrawn  from  their  forces. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  August  of  1625.  The  plague  in 
London  had  driven  Charles  and  his  Court  into  refuge  at  Wood- 
stock, and  the  Commons  met  at  Oxford.  Even  at  this  late  stage 
in  the  so-called  preparations  for  the  Cadiz  Expedition  neither  the 
King  nor  Buckingham  dared  to  take  Parliament  into  their  con- 
fidence. They  pretended  that  their  measures  of  impressing 
10,000  men  and  getting  ready  the  fleet  had  been  taken  under  the 
advice  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  standing  Council  of  War. 
But  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  Vice-Admiral  of  England,  in  an  outburst 
of  honesty  quite  refreshing  in  those  dark  days,  when  so  many  of 
high  rank  and  position  were  creatures  and  shadows  of  Buckingham, 
declared  that  the  Council  had  not  consented  to  the  levy  of  troops 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  destination  of  the  expedition.  After 
this  the  Commons  were  more  resolute  than  ever  to  refuse  supplies 
or  to  countenance  in  any  way  the  projected  expedition.  And 
since  they  proceeded  from  this  negative  attitude  to  the  positive 
one  of  discussing  grievances,  Charles  dissolved  Parliament  and 
'damned  the  consequences.'  It  was  after  this  action  of  the 
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Commons  had  made  failure  a  practical  certainty  that  Buckingham 
decided  to  shuffle  off  his  own  responsibility  of  the  command  and 
to  thrust  it  upon  Cecil. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  Cecil,  that  he  accepted  the  chief 
command  before  he  himself  had  seen  the  fleet  and  the  troops 
entrusted  to  him.  His  correspondence  with  Buckingham  and  Sir 
John  Ogle,  and  reports  which  must  have  come  to  him  from  the 
West  Country,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  a  scene  of  inefficiency 
and  disorganisation,  but  he  can  scarcely  have  known  what  a 
villainous  rabble  had  been  given  to  him  under  the  name  of  an 
Army.  Though  he  was  ignorant  of  ships  he  was  an  experienced 
soldier.  One  gathers  from  his  subsequent  letters  to  Buckingham, 
and  Lord  Conway,  Secretary  of  State,  in  September,  when  already 
the  season  was  growing  late  for  an  overseas  expedition,  that  he 
was  appalled  by  the  lack  of  equipment  and  training  of  the  troops. 
He  poured  forth  appeals  for  money  and  sent  lists  of  all  the  urgent 
necessaries  for  ships  and  men.  Ships  had  been  sent  down  with  arms 
of  sorts,  but  as  late  as  September  18th  Cecil  writes  that  not  one 
soldier  out  of  his  whole  10,000  had  a  weapon,  and  would  not  have 
any  until  after  the  ships  which  contained  them  had  been  discharged. 
During  all  the  months  since  May  which  these  conscripts  had 
spent  in  billets  they  had  not  received,  and  could  not  have  received, 
any  instruction  in  the  use  of  their  firearms.  They  were  absolutely 
raw  civilians,  and  yet  it  was  proposed  within  two  or  three  weeks 
to  despatch  them  upon  a  combined  sea  and  land  service  which, 
of  all  others,  calls  for  the  most  patient  and  elaborate  of  training. 
Many  of  the  officers  (volunteers)  were  no  better  skilled  than  the 
men.  They  could,  in  Cecil's  words,  eat  well  and  lie  well,  but  do 
little  else  except  pawn  their  clothes  to  provide  means  of  support. 
'  These  things  considered,'  writes  Cecil  plaintively,  '  your  Lordship 
may  please  to  think  what  a  labirinth  I  have  been  in.' 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  September  that  King  Charles 
journeyed  down  to  Plymouth  to  inspect  his  ships  and  troops,  and 
his  officers  of  the  Household  were  in  sore  trouble  to  rake  up  money 
to  pay  for  provisions  on  the  journey.  English  loyalty  did  not 
run  to  entertainment  except  on  a  cash  basis.  If  Charles  could 
not  provide  means  for  his  own  entertainment  upon  a  trip  from 
Southampton  to  Plymouth,  we  can  understand  how  hard  put  to 
it  his  officers  were  to  victual  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships,  carrying  10,000 
soldiers  on  board  in  addition  to  5000  seamen. 

We  owe  much  of  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Cadiz  Expe- 
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dition  of  1625  to  a  short-sighted  blunder  made  by  Buckingham. 
The  Kecorder  of  Plymouth,  John  Glanville — afterwards  Mr. 
Speaker  Glanville — had  been  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  Court 
in  the  recently  dissolved  Parliament.  Inspired  by  a  malicious  gust 
of  humour,  Buckingham  decided  to  send  the  unhappy  Glanville 
to  Cadiz  as  secretary  to  the  expedition.  We  have,  fortunately, 
both  Glanville's  protest  against  the  appointment  and  his  official 
Journal. 

In  spite  of  his  plea  that  he  was  a  mere  lawyer,  that  his  hand- 
writing was  so  bad  that  hardly  anyone  but  his  own  clerk  could 
read  it,  that  his  wife,  six  children,  and  an  aged  mother  would,  in 
his  absence,  be  robbed  of  their  sole  support,  Buckingham  packed 
up  Glanville  and  sent  him  off  as  ruthlessly  as  he  did  the  impressed 
soldiery.  It  did  not  occur  to  Buckingham,  could  not  have  occurred 
to  Cecil  and  other  leaders  of  the  expedition,  that  in  Glanville  the 
expedition  would  have  a  cold,  remorseless  witness  whose  Journal 
would  go  down  to  posterity  as  first-hand  evidence  against  them. 
What  with  Cecil's  own  Reports,  his  correspondence  before  the 
expedition  staggered  away  and  after  it  had  struggled  back,  his 
replies  to  attacks  made  upon  him  by  subordinate  officers,  the 
Commons'  inquiry,  and  Glanville's  Journal,  we  have  a  wonderfully 
intimate  picture  of  the  greatest  naval  failure  of  the  Anglo-Spanish 
wars.  When  one  finds  Cecil's  lordly  and  knightly  subordinates 
writing  over  his  head  to  Buckingham,  all  eager  to  explain  that  the 
failure  was  due  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  not  to  them,  one 
enjoys  some  insight  into  the  notions  of  loyalty  and  discipline 
which  prevailed  in  King  Charles's  service. 

I  have  given  you  some  idea  of  the  troops — if  one  may  call  un- 
trained levies  troops — which  had  been  swept  together  and  kept 
for  six  months  loafing  and  robbing  in  the  West  Country.  We 
will  now  have  a  look  at  the  ships.  There  were  eighty-five  of  them, 
of  which  none  were  of  any  fighting  value  except  the  nine  King's 
ships,  and  they  were  old  and  badly  equipped.  Cecil's  flagship 
was  the  Ann  Royal,  of  1000  tons,  a  great  ship  of  the  galleon  type, 
twenty  years  old,  leaking,  and  so  slow  and  lubberly  that  even 
Cecil,  a  landsman,  cried  out  against  her.  She  very  nearly  foundered 
during  the  first  gale  on  the  voyage  out,  nearly  foundered  again 
before  she  got  back,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  at  Kinsale  over  the 
winter  months.  The  Swiftsure,  Dreadnought,  and  Rainbow  were  in 
the  expedition  of  twenty-nine  years  before.  By  good  fortune 
a  delightful  letter  from  Sir  Michael  Geere,  captain  of  the  St. 
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George,  895  tons,  addressed  privately  to  his  son  and  therefore 
indisputably  sincere,  has  come  down  to  us.  The  St.  George  was 
the  Vice-Admiral's  ship  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  s  squadron. 
The  principal  captains  nearly  all  had  knighthoods  thrown  at  them 
by  Charles  during  his  inspection  of  September.  Knighthoods 
cost  the  King  nothing.  'My  comfort  is,  I  thank  God,'  Geere 
wrote  in  December  1625,  '  I  have  as  good  a  ship  under  me  as  any 
in  Christendom,  which  sails  wondrous  well  the  best  of  all  the  fleet, 
well  qualified  every  way,  very  staunch  ;  his  Majesty  hath  not  a 
more  serviceabler  ship  in  all  his  navy.'  Thus  speaks  a  true  sailor 
to  whom  his  ship  is  dearer  than  wedded  wife  and  begotten  children. 
But  then  follows  a  bitter  cry  from  the  heart,  as  Geere  describes 
his  beloved  ship's  equipment.  This  ship,  the  best  of  the  fleet,  is 
'  much  wronged  by  reason  of  rotten  ropes  and  sails  and  in  all 
kinds  of  stores.  One  suit  of  our  sails  was  the  old  Triumph's  in 
'88 ;  and  another  suit  of  sails  which  we  had  for  our  best  were  the 
Ann  Royal's  cast  sails ;  our  foreshrouds  were  the  old  Garland's, 
which  it  seems  served  her  many  years,  all  both  sails  and  ropes ; 
stark  rotten  is  our  store  of  new  ropes  ;  when  we  came  to  make 
use  of  them  and  to  open  the  quoyles  were  of  divers  pieces  and 
the  best  of  them  stark  rotten  but  fairly  tarred  over.  This  ship 
had  never  new  sail  made  for  her  since  she  was  built.'  Geere  then 
goes  on  to  bewail  the  scarcity  and  badness  of  the  provisions.  The 
meat  was  cut  down  to  half  the  King's  allowance,  and  stank  so 
rank  that  no  dog  of  '  Paris  garden  '  would  eat  it. 

Forty  years  before,  old  John  Hawkins,  Treasurer  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy,  had,  even  under  the  parsimonious  adminis- 
tration of  Elizabeth,  brought  the  Queen's  ships  to  a  pitch  of 
technical  perfection  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  seamen. 
But  forty  years  had  passed,  and  the  corruption  of  contractors 
was  so  little  checked  by  corrupt  administrators  that  Charles  never 
got  value  even  for  the  small  amount  of  money  which  he  was  able 
to  expend  upon  his  expedition.  Provisions  were  not  only  so 
short  that  before  the  fleet  had  been  a  week  at  sea  five  men  were 
given  the  rations  of  four,  but  the  quality  was  so  bad  that  the  men 
died  in  scores  from  the  diseases  of  food  poisoning.  It  was  not 
plague  this  time,  but  malignant  ptomaine  poisoning.  The  fire- 
arms, which  had  at  the  last  moment  been  served  out  to  the  soldiers, 
were,  many  of  them,  found  to  be  unfinished,  to  lack  even  touch- 
holes.  Bullets  were  in  short  supply,  and  moulds  to  make  more 
bullets  were  either  not  supplied  at  all  or  had  been  left  behind. 
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The  crazy  masts  of  ships,  ill-supported  by  rotten  cordage,  smashed 
and  went  overboard.  Great  guns  in  heavy  weather  broke  their 
breechings  and  took  charge.  All  these  things  would  have  made 
the  expedition  a  nightmare  for  the  best  of  sailor -admirals ;  for 
Cecil,  who,  in  Monson's  words,  had  never  before  been  at  sea  except 
to  cross  from  England  to  Holland,  it  must  have  been  far  worse 
than  the  most  delirious  of  nightmares.  One  cannot  withhold 
sympathy  from  him.  He  was  a  good  soldier  thrust  into  an  utterly 
false  position,  who  had  not  with  him  a  single  officer  of  high  rank 
who  knew  anything  of  the  sea.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Delaware, 
Viscount  Valentia,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  Cromwell,  men  of 
great  names  who  by  the  custom  of  the  times  were  pitchforked 
into  the  command  of  fleets,  not  one  of  them  was  better  equipped 
in  sea  knowledge  or  experience  than  Cecil.  The  ship  captains, 
who  alone  had  any  technical  training,  despised  the  great  men  and 
the  great  men  despised  the  ship  captains.  And  it  does  not  appear 
that  Cecil's  captains,  though  they  may  have  had  some  skill  in 
seamanship,  were  qualified  to  advise  him  in  sea  warfare.  The 
Elizabethan  sailor-admirals  were  dead,  and  had  left  no  successors. 
England's  Navy  was  blighted,  just  as  England  herself  was  blighted, 
by  its  Stuart  rulers. 

This  luckless  expedition  to  Cadiz  of  1625  had  not  even  clear 
instructions  concerning  its  destination,  or  what  it  was  to  do  when  it 
got  there.  The  King  laid  down  that  his  fleet  was  not  to  run  any 
great  hazard,  but  was  expected  to  capture  Spanish  towns,  destroy 
Spanish  shipping,  and  to  bring  home  the  West  Indian  treasure- 
ships,  in  order  that  the  cost  of  fitting  out  the  expedition  might  be 
defrayed  from  the  plunder.  It  was  to  be  a  limited  liability  affair. 
Here  we  see  the  Elizabethan  tradition  cropping  up,  that  sea  warfare 
could  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  and  yield  profits  to  its  promoters. 
Drake  had  more  than  once  made  war  pay,  and  pay  handsomely, 
though  even  Drake  had  his  conspicuous  failures — at  Lisbon,  for 
example,  and  on  his  last  West  Indian  voyage — but  Drake  did  not 
win  success  by  confining  himself  to  exploits  of  no  great  hazard. 
He  took  tremendous  risks,  and  succeeded  because  he  understood 
when  and  how  far  to  take  them.  We  can  imagine  the  scorn  with 
which  he  would  have  been  filled  by  an  inspection  of  the  Cadiz  fleet 
and  army  of  1625,  and  the  curt  refusal  that  he  would  have  returned 
to  any  offers  to  him  of  its  command.  In  one  respect  the  heroism 
without  risk  of  the  expedition  was  tempered  by  a  clause  in  the 
instructions  inserted  at  the  request  of  Cecil  himself.  It  was  herein 
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provided  that  lie  might  undertake  a  dangerous  enterprise  so  long 
as  it  was  by  the  advice  of  the  council  of  war.  Tied  to  instructions 
such  as  these  Cecil  had  no  real  command  of  the  expedition.  He 
was  the  president  of  a  council  of  war,  and  definitely  restricted  to 
abiding  by  its  decisions ;  he  had  no  independent  authority.  It 
would  have  been  no  light  task  for  the  most  skilful  and  autocratic 
of  commanders  to  have  made  any  use  of  so  rotten  a  fleet  and  so 
villainous  an  army,  but  he  might  have  instilled  some  discipline 
and  fear  of  God  into  it.  But  Cecil,  tied  to  his  council  and  con- 
spicuously ignorant  of  his  job,  was  merely  laughed  at.  The  men 
called  him  General  Sitstill,  and  he  could  not  enforce  discipline  in 
his  own  flagship  and  upon  his  own  flag  captain.  He  was  out  of  his 
element.  On  land  he  was  an  experienced  soldier  who  had  done 
good  service.  At  sea  he  was  a  completely  bewildered  amateur, 
who  had  one  solution  and  only  one,  for  all  the  difficulties  which 
flowed  in  upon  him.  That  was  to  hang  out  the  flag  of  council. 

He  hung  it  out  so  often  that  the  Vice- Admirals,  Rear- Admirals, 
and  Captains  must  have  spent  a  substantial  part  of  every  fair- 
weather  day  in  passing  backwards  and  forwards  between  their 
vessels  and  the  Admiral.  Cecil  was  always  at  it,  and  we  can  picture 
to  ourselves  the  weary  disgust  of  his  subordinates  whenever  that 
accursed  flag  of  council  fluttered  from  his  mainmast. 

It  was  an  Anglo-Dutch  expedition  after  the  model  of  1596. 
The  Dutch  sent  twenty  ships — one  in  four  of  the  English  ships — 
under  a  contract  which  gave  them  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
prizes  and  other  plunder.  They  were  to  get  one  fifth.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  when  serious  work  began,  that  the  essential  vessels 
for  a  land  and  sea  campaign  had  been  overlooked.  The  Eliza- 
bethans had  always  gone  in  for  large  numbers  of  pinnaces,  ranging 
from  eighty  down  to  ten  tons,  handy  sailing  craft  of  light  draught, 
which  could  be  worked  in  shallow  confined  waters  by  sweeps. 
Cecil  had  none  of  them,  and  without  them  he  was  helpless  to  deal 
with  the  Spanish  light  forces.  His  big  ships,  when  they  left  England, 
towed  astern  large  longboats — too  large  to  be  borne  on  deck — 
but  most  of  them  were  lost  in  the  first  gale  which  was  encountered. 
He  was  therefore  short  of  boats  for  landing  troops  and  stores,  and 
wholly  without  war  pinnaces.  We  shall  see  presently  that  this 
shortage,  this  lack  of  mobility  in  narrow  waters,  enabled  the 
Spaniards  to  counter  with  ease  all  his  efforts  to  get  at  them. 

The  expedition  was  very  late  in  making  a  start.  It  did  not 
actually  get  away  until  the  evening  of  October  18,  new  style, 
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although  a  false  start  was  made  on  the  15th.  Strong  south- 
westerly gales  drove  the  ships  back,  and  Sir  John  Coke,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  had  been  sent  to  Plymouth  to  hurry  things  up,  was 
disgusted  to  see  the  squadrons,  all  show  of  order  gone,  struggling 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  Catwater.  It  was  a  scramble  for  safety, 
during  which  Cecil  gave  one  series  of  orders  and  his  flag  captain, 
Sir  Thomas  Love,  gave  another  and  conflicting  series.  Coke  was 
furious,  and  inquired  of  Cecil  what  obedience  he  expected  from 
officers  in  other  ships  if  he  could  not  control  the  captain  of  his  own 
flagship.  Once  back  Cecil  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  ships  and  men 
from  deserting — which  all  were  most  eager  to  do  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  lateness  of  the  start  had  serious  consequences. 
A  campaign  in  northern  waters  was  in  those  days  essentially  a 
spring  or  summer  job,  to  be  kept  within  the  campaigning  season 
of  April  to  October.  A  start  late  in  October  was  to  invite  maritime 
as  well  as  military  disaster.  One  must  remember  that  Cadiz,  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Plymouth,  occupied  a  sailing  fleet  of  galleons  and 
store  ships  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days,  according  to  the  weather. 
Cadiz  was  as  far  distant  then  as  the  Cape  is  now.  Seeing  that  the 
expedition  could  not  possibly  defray  expenses  and  pay  a  dividend 
unless  it  intercepted  the  Plate  Fleet  from  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
imperative  to  get  there  before,  or  very  shortly  after,  the  treasure 
ships  arrived.  The  Plate  Fleet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  on  passage 
from  the  Azores  under  escort  of  the  galleons  of  the  Indian  Guard  at 
the  moment  when  Cecil  was  approaching  Cadiz  early  in  November, 
and  it  forms  an  interesting  speculation  what  would  have  happened 
had  the  two  fleets  encountered  off  Cadiz.  Cecil's  fighting  value 
was  so  low  and  his  men  were  so  ill-trained  that  he  might  have  met 
with  a  crushing  defeat.  But  the  Spaniards  were  not  taking  any 
useless  risks.  They  had  been  warned  by  their  representatives  in 
England — formal  declaration  of  war  is  quite  a  modern  courtesy — 
that  a  descent  was  to  be  made  upon  their  coasts,  so  that  the  Plate 
Fleet  kept  well  to  the  south  and  in  waiting  until  its  course  was 
clear. 

It  may  surprise  us  that  under  all  the  circumstances — lack  of 
money,  the  untrained  troops,  the  badly  equipped  ships,  the  late 
start,  the  hopelessness  of  the  whole  enterprise  in  the  eyes  of  every 
experienced  officer — it  may  surprise  us  that  Charles  and  Buckingham 
did  not  at  the  last  moment  accept  discretion  as  the  better  part  of 
valour  and  countermand  the  whole  sorry  business.  The  explana- 
tion is,  doubtless,  to  be  found  in  the  human  weaknesses  of  kings  and 
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their  favourites.  Charles  and  Buckingham  had  entered  upon  that 
struggle  with  Parliaments  which  was  to  cost  Charles  his  head,  and 
they  were  on  fire  to  prove  that  it  was  the  function  of  kings  to  have 
their  own  way  whatever  Parliaments  might  say.  If  they  could 
pluck  treasure  and  glory  out  of  the  widely  advertised  Cadiz  Expedi- 
tion, then  Parliaments  would  be  discredited  and  kings  exalted.  It 
was  a  gamble  in  ships  and  men  and  royal  vanity,  and  a  gamble  in 
which  ships  and  men  and  royal  vanity  all  went  to  smash. 

Two  minor  characters  in  that  expedition  were  destined  to 
become  major  characters  in  events  which  followed.  Lieutenant 
John  Felton  served  in  Cecil's  titular  regiment  and  began  that 
pilgrimage  of  suffering  which,  two  years  later,  led  him  to 
Buckingham's  quarters  at  Portsmouth,  and  has  linked  his  name 
for  ever  with  that  of  the  upstart  whom  he  slew.  Buckingham  was 
a  national  evil  against  whom  men  may  well  have  failed  to  see  any 
remedy,  save  the  knife  or  the  bullet.  George  Monk,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  saw  service  as  a  young  officer.  In  his  silent 
fashion  he  said  little  of  his  experiences,  but  he  must  have  learned 
something  which  profited  him  when,  years  afterwards,  he,  a  soldier, 
came  to  command  great  fleets. 

I  will  not  enter  into  details  of  that  voyage  between  Plymouth 
and  Cadiz  which  occupied  two  weeks.  Seventy  knots  a  day  was 
not  a  bad  average  in  those  days  for  a  fleet  which  was  trying  to  keep 
together  and  which  was  always  liable  to  be  scattered  by  stress  of 
weather.  Cecil  was  heavily  buffeted,  his  squadrons  lost  touch 
and  could  not  come  together  again  except  by  making  for  pre- 
arranged rendezvous,  longboats  were  carried  away,  provisions 
ran  short,  candles  ran  short,  and  the  days  were  getting  short.  The 
low  spaces  between  decks  were  lighted  by  candles  enclosed  in 
lanthorns,  dim  stinking  tallow  candles  ;  the  dread  of  fire  was  always 
present.  Drake  and  Lord  Howard  had  gone  to  Cadiz  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  when  the  season  was  most  favourable  for  mari- 
time enterprise,  but  Cecil  did  not  arrive  off  the  port  until  the  after- 
noon of  November  1  (Saturday).  He  ran  into  warm  weather  as 
he  approached  the  Spanish  coast,  but  winter  was  near,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  lose  if  the  success  of  1596  were  to  be  repeated. 

The  campaign  opened  in  quite  spirited  fashion.  The  Earl 
of  Essex,  Vice-Admiral  and  Colonel-General  of  the  Army,  who 
commanded  the  Vice-Admiral's  squadron  of  three  King's  ships — 
Smftsure,  Reformation,  and  Rainbow  (876,  750,  and  650  tons) — 
together  with  twenty -six  merchant  vessels,  had  orders  to  go  straight 
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into  the  outer  harbour  and  anchor  off  St.  Mary  Port.  Cecil's  plan 
was  to  use  that  Port  as  a  base  for  watering  his  fleet  and  for  operating 
against  Cadiz.  But  as  Essex  entered  the  Bay  he  perceived  a  dozen 
or  more  Spanish  ships  on  the  opposite  side  lying  off  Cadiz.  He 
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instantly  made  a  dash  at  them,  but  except  for  his  other  two  King's 
ships  received  no  support  from  his  squadron.  The  armed  merchant 
vessels  had  no  stomach  for  a  fight ;  they  hung  back  and  served  only 
to  hamper  Cecil's  efforts  to  push  forward  his  own  squadron  in  support 
of  Essex.  What  happened  was  that  Essex,  his  first  dash  exhausted, 
came  to  anchor  off  Cadiz,  and  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  top  of  the 
flood  tide  slipped  through  the  channel  between  Puntal  and  Mata- 
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gorda  and  sought  refuge  at  Port  Royal.  The  tide  at  Cadiz  rises 
some  thirteen  feet  at  spring  tides  and  eight  and  a  half  at  neaps,  and 
the  narrow  channels  among  the  sand  banks  of  the  inner  harbour 
were  impassable  to  large  ships  except  at  the  top  of  the  flood. 
Cecil  was,  however,  assured  by  his  captains  that  the  Spanish  vessels, 
which  for  the  moment  had  escaped,  were  in  a  net  at  Port  Royal 
and  could  be  gathered  in  at  leisure.  He  found  out  afterwards  that 
this  advice  was  all  wrong,  but  for  the  moment  he  was  not  dissatisfied. 
He  also  learned  that  Cadiz  was  ill-garrisoned  and  that  the  attack 
had  so  far  been  a  complete  surprise.  Now  was  the  moment  to 
send  in  ships  of  light  draught  to  bombard  and  capture  Fort  Puntal, 
and  to  throw  a  landing  force  upon  the  spit  between  Puntal  and 
Cadiz,  which  had  been  Essex's  father's  successful  objective  twenty- 
nine  years  before.  Orders  were  given  for  Essex's  three  Royal 
ships,  five  Dutch  vessels,  and  the  Newcastle  colliers  of  some  two  to 
three  hundred  tons  to  make  for  Puntal.  But  much  time  had  been 
lost,  the  tide  was  ebbing  fast,  and  darkness  was  coming  on.  The 
colliers  preferred  to  stay  where  they  lay,  the  Swiftsure,  Reformation, 
and  Rainbow  drew  too  much  water  to  approach  Puntal,  and  the 
Dutchmen,  who  alone  carried  out  the  Admiral's  order,  were  not 
strong  enough  to  effect  their  purpose.  Two  of  their  ships  after 
being  badly  damaged  went  aground,  and  the  three  others  withdrew 
in  savage  wrath  at  having  been  left  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
attack.  While  this  attack  was  proceeding  it  was  obvious  that 
Puntal  could  be  taken  if  a  sufficient  weight  of  metal  were  thrown 
against  it.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  Cecil  went  from 
one  collier  to  another,  imploring  them  to  advance  and  adding  blows 
of  a  cudgel  to  his  orders.  But  it  was  all  of  little  use,  and  when  at 
last  the  Newcastle  ships  were  persuaded  to  move,  the  best  they  could 
do  was  to  put  round  shot  through  the  Swiftsure.  They  were  then 
withdrawn  as  worse  than  useless.  The  one  ship  which  distinguished 
herself  during  this  bombardment  of  Puntal  on  November  2  was  the 
Convertive,  Captain  Porter,  a  galleon  of  the  convenient  500  ton 
size.  Captain  Porter  ran  his  vessel  on  the  flood  right  up  against 
the  fort  and  got  his  broadside  guns  to  work  at  very  close  range. 
Although  the  fort  counted  no  more  than  eight  guns — it  was  in  course 
of  reconstruction — and  had  a  garrison  of  only  120  men,  it  held  out 
all  day.  Nearly  2000  shot  are  stated  to  have  been  fired  into  it. 
The  fort  did  not  surrender  until  a  landing  force  had  been  put  ashore 
and  it  had  been  cut  off  from  all  support  from  Cadiz. 

Twenty-four  hours  had  now  passed  since  the  operations  against 
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Cadiz  had  begun,  and  the  misuse  of  these  hours  proved  to  be  the 
undoing  of  the  expedition.  The  Spaniards  deserve  the  greatest 
credit  for  their  activity  in  the  emergency.  They  had  known  of 
the  English  preparations  during  the  summer  months,  but  they 
had  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  assault  upon  Cadiz  at  so  late  a  date 
in  the  season.  They  had  themselves,  in  earlier  years,  failed  again 
and  again  to  get  an  Armada  to  England  in  the  autumn,  and  they 
did  not  expect  the  English  to  fare  any  better.  On  the  Saturday, 
when  Cecil  hove  in  sight,  the  garrison  consisted  of  a  few  hundred 
men,  and  Cadiz  must  have  fallen  had  Cecil  masked  Puntal  with  one 
hand  while  he  assaulted  Cadiz  with  the  other.  The  King  of  Spain, 
Philip  IV,  was  a  young  man  of  one  and  twenty  in  the  hands  of  a 
favourite  Olivares  of  the  usual  Spanish  favourite  type.  Charles 
and  Buckingham  were  well  matched  in  Philip  IV  and  Olivares, 
but  Spain  had  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries 
some  of  the  best  admirals  and  generals  in  Europe,  of  whom  one, 
Fernando  de  Giron,  was  Governor  of  Cadiz.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  the  great  local  magnate,  son  of  the  Armada's  admiral, 
who  was  at  St.  Lucar,  seems  also  to  have  been  a  man  of  energy. 
While  Cecil  was  trying  to  get  his  colliers  to  attack  Puntal  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  November  1,  de  Giron  and  Medina  Sidonia 
were  moving  to  tremendous  purpose.  Troops  were  poured  over  the 
bridge  of  Suazo,  which  connects  the  Isle  of  Leon  with  the  mainland ; 
a  thousand  men  were  ferried  along  the  shore  in  galleys  during  the 
night,  five  galleys  running  swiftly  across  from  St.  Mary  Port  under 
Cecil's  very  nose  during  the  morning  of  Sunday  filled  up  the  city 
with  provisions  and  ammunition — there  had  been  no  more  than 
three  days'  rations  in  the  place  on  the  Saturday.  These  energetic 
measures  were  so  successful  that  by  Sunday  evening,  when  Puntal 
had  at  last  fallen  to  the  English,  4000  Spanish  soldiers  were  in 
garrison  at  Cadiz,  and  the  city  was  supplied  with  enough  provisions 
and  ammunition  to  stand  a  siege.  In  the  contest  between  the 
vacillating  Cecil  with  his  ill-found  fleet  and  army  and  the  gallant 
old  de  Giron — who,  since  he  could  not  walk  for  gout,  was  carried 
everywhere  in  a  chair — the  odds  were  all  in  favour  of  de  Giron. 
Cecil's  failure  to  prevent  men  and  stores  from  being  ferried  over 
under  his  great  ships'  guns  was  due  to  his  lack  of  handy  pinnaces. 
In  a  harbour  which  was  all  reefs,  shoals,  and  sandbanks  his  big 
ships  were  tied  helplessly  to  the  main  channels,  and  the  light  craft 
which  he  had  were  useless  merchantmen,  whose  officers  and  men 
had  no  heart  or  training  for  fighting.  In  naval  training  Spain  had 
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been  going  up  while  England  had  been  going  down,  and  one  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Spaniards — had  the  job  attracted  them — would 
have  made  much  better  work  of  assaulting  Plymouth  than  Cecil 
did  of  assaulting  Cadiz. 

We  have  got  to  this  point.  On  the  Saturday  evening  Cadiz 
lay  like  a  ripe'pear  waiting  to  be  plucked.  By  the  Sunday  evening, 
though  the  English  had  secured  Puntal  and  appeared  to  command 
the  inner  harbour  and  the  land  approaches  to  Cadiz,  the  town  had 
been  supplied  and  garrisoned,  and  was  proof  against  anything  but 
a  long  siege.  And  a  long  siege  was  impossible.  Apart  from  the 
weather  risks  Cecil  was  not  provisioned  for  more  than  a  few  weeks, 
and  no  fleet — even  under  the  best  conditions — could  in  those  days 
stay  at  sea  for  more  than  two  or  three  months  without  being  ravaged 
by  disease.  Cecil  had  lost  his  first  and  best  chance  to  take  Cadiz, 
though  he  probably  did  not  know  how  completely  he  had  lost  it. 
He  now  directed  his  attention  towards  landing  his  very  scratch 
army  and  towards  capturing  those  ships  which  had  taken  shelter 
at  Port  Royal  and  which,  he  was  assured,  lay  in  a  net  awaiting  his 
pleasure. 

One  must  either  laugh  or  weep  over  the  exploits  of  Cecil's  army. 
I  confess  that  I  lean  towards  laughter.  It  was  so  execrable  an 
army,  and  it  behaved  just  as  such  an  army  might  be  expected  to 
behave.  During  the  night  of  Sunday  Cecil  put  ashore  about  eight 
thousand  men,  but  since  he  was  short  of  boats  he  could  do  no  more 
than  land  the  men.  They  were  flung  ashore  without  provisions. 
In  his  capacity  as  Lord  Marshal  he  assumed  command  of  the  shore 
forces,  leaving  instructions  about  the  fleet  and  the  victualling  of 
the  army  with  Lord  Denbigh.  Under  the  hot  southern  sun — hot 
still,  though  it  was  early  November — Cecil  led  his  eight  thousand 
untrained,  ill-equipped,  undisciplined  men  over  the  sandy  wastes 
of  Leon,  trusting  that  provisions  and  beer — above  all  beer,  in  that 
thirsty  land — would  be  promptly  sent  along  after  him. 

Cecil's  army,  the  bulk  of  which  had  not  even  been  supplied  with 
emergency  rations  in  their  knapsacks,  now  straggled  down  that 
long  narrow  spit,  nowhere  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
which  connected  the  peninsula  of  Cadiz  with  the  Island  of  Leon. 
The  Marshal's  purpose  was  to  hold  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  neck 
with  the  shoulder  of  the  island,  and  so  to  prevent  reinforcements  from 
being  marched  up  to  Cadiz.  He  did  not  know  that  4000  men  had 
already  arrived.  This  point  of  juncture  was  called  Hercules' 
Pillars,  a  name  which  afterwards  became  notorious.  He  halted 
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at  the  Pillars  and  received  there  a  message  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  victual  his  troops,  but  that  progress  was  slow  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  boats.  Cecil,  after  a  long  halt,  moved  three 
miles  farther  on,  and  was  all  this  while  ignorant  that  his  men  had 
no  provisions  in  their  knapsacks.  '  If  I  had  heard,'  he  explained 
afterwards,  '  that  those  troops  which  were  to  march  wanted  any, 
I  should  never  have  marched  forward  without  calling  a  council.' 
Poor  Cecil,  for  all  his  bitter  experience,  had  still  a  childlike  faith  in 
councils.  He  does  not  explain  how  any  council,  held  miles  away 
from  his  ships,  could  have  helped  him  to  fill  the  empty  bellies  of  his 
troops.  At  the  end  of  the  second  march  the  short  day  was  closing 
in,  and  Cecil  decided  to  halt  for  the  night.  He  had  reached  a  spot 
where  there  were  a  few  deserted  houses,  in  the  cellars  of  which  was 
a  large  store  of  new  Spanish  wine  in  iron-bound  casks  which  had  been 
destined  for  the  West  Indies.  His  troops,  faint  from  lack  of  food 
and  burning  with  thirst,  were  not  long  in  discovering  what  they 
must  have  regarded  as  a  providential  store  of  liquor.  Cecil  now 
expected  that  supplies  of  provisions  would  quickly  arrive,  and  in 
order  to  keep  his  undisciplined  hordes  in  good  humour  he  directed 
a  butt  of  wine  to  be  served  out  to  each  regiment.  The  fat  was  now 
in  the  fire.  A  butt  of  wine  to  each  thousand  men  served  only  to 
whet  their  appetites  for  more,  the  slight  bonds  of  discipline  snapped, 
and  the  whole  army  rushed  for  the  wine  casks.  The  officers  could 
do  nothing.  The  men,  furiously  seeking  drink,  threatened  to  shoot 
anyone  who  interfered,  and  drank  themselves  into  helplessness  by 
whole  battalions.  Cecil,  to  reduce  the  supply  of  heady  new  wine, 
ordered  that  the  casks  should  be  staved,  but  the  men  turned  upon 
their  commanding  officer  so  that  he  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
one  of  the  houses  and  to  turn  the  weapons  of  his  guards  upon  his 
own  troops.  Cecil  himself  afterwards  declared  that  the  debauch 
was  so  thorough  that  300  Spanish  soldiers  could  that  night  have  cut 
the  throats  of  his  whole  army.  In  his  official  defence,  Cecil  said  that 
nothing  could  ever  stand  between  an  English  army  and  drink. 

'  If  there  should  be  an  enemy's  army  standing  by  wine  they 
would  run  into  all  danger  to  satisfy  themselves  of  that  delight.  .  . 
Set  a  guard  upon  wine,  of  common  soldiers,  and  the  guard  will  be 
first  drunk  as  they  were  in  this  house.  ...  If  the  King  of  Spain 
will  defend  his  country  let  him  lodge  wine  upon  his  coasts,  and 
he  may  overthrow  any  army  with  it.' 

He  explained  that  he  set  guards  at  four  places,  and  that  when  he 
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went  to  visit  one  guard  the  others  would  be  drunk  before  he  came 
back  to  them. 

That  great  Free  Drink  has  passed  into  history.  Public-houses, 
named  Hercules'  Pillars,  sprang  up  in  London  in  order  to  com- 
memorate it.  There  was  one  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  Apsley 
House  now  stands,  and  a  short  while  since  I  was  privileged  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  name  to  a  puzzled  historian  of  Piccadilly. 
It  was  at  Hercules'  Pillars,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  that  Squire  Western 
stayed  when  he  visited  London  in  pursuit  of  his  daughter  Sophia. 

By  morning  the  army,  from  the  first  of  small  value,  had  ceased 
to  be  an  army.  No  provisions  had  arrived  from  the  ships,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  return  to  Puntal.  The  distance 
was  not  long,  but  a  great  many  men  fell  by  the  way  and  were  left 
behind  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards.  One  cannot  feel  much 
surprise  if  the  Spaniards  were  guilty  of  cruelties  towards  prisoners. 
Officers  might  treat  one  another  with  courtesy  and  chivalry,  but 
scant  consideration  was  shown  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
to  the  helpless  common  soldier.  The  Spaniards  were,  too,  furious 
with  the  whole  expedition,  which  even  for  those  days  was 
indefensibly  piratical. 

Meanwhile  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  draw  the  strings  of 
that  net  which  was  believed  to  enclose  the  Spanish  ships  which  had 
sought  shelter  in  the  creek  running  up  to  Port  Royal.  But  when  a 
mixed  squadron  of  English  and  Dutch  ships  sought  at  high  tide  to 
force  the  creek  they  found  that  the  Spaniards  had  blocked  it  by 
sinking  four  vessels,  leaving  room  for  one  only  to  pass  at  a  time. 
The  other  ships,  with  their  broadsides  directed  upon  this  narrow 
gap,  lay  in  waiting  to  deal  with  an  English  attack.  No  officer  on 
the  English  side  felt  able  to  cope  with  this  situation,  and  Cecil,  when 
he  got  back  with  his  starving  and  very  sick  army,  learned  that  the 
enemy  which  he  thought  to  be  in  his  net  was,  in  fact,  safe  beyond  his 
reach.  He  also  learned  that  the  nominal  blockade  of  Cadiz  was 
quite  ineffective,  and  that  galleys  had  been  passing  over  from  St. 
Mary  Port  carrying  further  supplies  for  the  garrison  of  Cadiz. 
The  galleys  intimate  with  the  shoals  could  laugh  at  all  English 
attempts  to  intercept  them.  A  few  pinnaces  well  handled  would 
have  isolated  Cadiz ,  but  Cecil  had  no  pinnaces .  The  lighter  merchant 
ships  might  have  been  turned  to  account  had  Cecil  possessed  a  single 
Admiral  of  energy  and  initiative.  But  his  Admirals  were  all  amateur 
great  men,  and  his  ship  captains,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Porter  of  the  Convertive,  were  a  poor  lot,  who  have  ever  since  been 
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the  scorn  of  professional  critics.  The  Royal  Navy  was  in  a  very 
low  state  of  efficiency  in  1625. 

Failure  now  stared  Cecil  in  the  face.  Cadiz,  as  he  perceived 
after  a  personal  inspection,  had  become  impregnable  to  such  a 
force  as  his,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  a  long  siege.  Lack 
of  stores  and  the  late  season  were  both  insuperable  obstacles. 
But  there  still  remained  one  hope.  The  primary  object  of  the 
expedition  was  not  Cadiz  but  the  Plate  Fleet,  that  almost  fabulous 
Plate  Fleet  which  always  brought  golden  visions  before  the  eyes  of 
our  ancestors.  If  he  could  seize  the  treasures  of  the  Plate  Fleet, 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  expedition  might  be  met,  and  he  could  pluck 
glory  and  success  out  of  what  as  yet  had  been  the  most  wretched 
of  failures. 

The  decision  to  pack  up  and  be  off  was  taken  on  the  Tuesday 
evening,  three  and  a  half  eventful  days  since  the  expedition  had 
first  arrived  in  sight  of  Cadiz.  The  English  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  seize  a  dozen  large  Spanish  fishing-boats,  which  were  of  great 
service  in  aiding  the  army  to  re-embark.  On  Thursday,  November  6, 
new  style,  Fort  Puntal  was  demolished  in  so  far  as  was  possible, 
and  its  eight  guns  carried  off.  The  Spaniards  issuing  from  Cadiz 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army  and  penetrated  right  up  to 
the  walls  of  Puntal,  but  Cecil,  who  although  no  sailor  had  skill  as 
a  soldier,  succeeded  in  extricating  his  army  from  a  most  critical 
position.  The  fort  was  finally  evacuated  on  the  Friday,  and  on 
Saturday  morning,  a  week  after  arrival,  the  fleet  set  sail  for  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  there  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Plate  Fleet,  which  was  now 
the  one  object  upon  which  all  hopes  were  set.  Cecil  did  not  actually 
reach  Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  until  Novem- 
ber 14,  and  was  wholly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Plate  Fleet, 
creeping  up  behind  him  from  the  south,  had  entered  Cadiz  two  days 
earlier,  on  the  12th. 

Although  the  watch  which  Cecil  now  kept  at  Cape  St.  Vincent 
was  useless,  Cecil's  resolution  in  maintaining  it  is  the  one  bright 
spot  upon  his  conduct  of  the  expedition.  He  was  short  of  water 
and  of  beer,  and  his  provisions  were  so  bad  that  a  pestilence  of 
food  poisoning  broke  out  and  raged  through  the  ships.  Twelve 
of  his  vessels  were  so  leaky  and  unseaworthy  that  he  sent  them 
home,  together  with  the  six  small  prizes  which  he  had  taken  at  the 
first  inrush  into  Cadiz  bay.  Buffeted  by  autumn  gales  and  hampered 
always  by  disease  among  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  ill  supported  by 
his  officers,  who  were  sick  of  the  whole  business  and  desired  only  to 
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go  home,  the  Commander-in-Chief  stuck  at  his  cruising  station  until 
December.  Then  the  council  advised  that  nothing  but  further 
disaster  could  befall  if  a  start  were  not  made  for  England.  From 
December  3  until  the  18th  there  was  a  succession  of  gales  and  bad 
weather,  and  there  was  a  scramble,  each  ship  for  itself,  to  gain 
shelter.  Cecil's  flagship,  the  Ann  Royal,  leaking  and  disabled, 
having  lost  130  men,  and  with  160  more  sick  out  of  a  total  comple- 
ment of  400,  put  into  Kinsale  on  December  21.  She  had  then  six 
feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  was  so  weakly  manned  that  she  could 
not  come  to  anchor  without  the  help  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers 
and  their  servants.  Another  day  or  two  at  sea  would  have  seen  the 
end  of  her.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  with  part  of  his  squadron,  got  to 
Falmouth  on  December  15,  and  at  once  posted  off  to  London  to  get 
in  his  own  story  of  the  great  failure.  While  Cecil  lay  at  Kinsale 
throughout  the  winter  months  his  subordinate  officers,  all  eager  to 
save  their  own  skins,  were  busy  explaining  to  the  King  and 
Buckingham  how  meritorious  they  were  themselves,  and  how  full 
of  demerit  was  their  absent  chief.  Cecil's  subordinates  reported 
direct  to  Buckingham  over  their  Chief's  head,  and  their  letters 
afford  dismal  evidence  of  the  ideas  of  loyalty  which  prevailed  in 
those  mean-spirited  times.  Whatever  contempt  one  may  feel  for 
Cecil's  handling  of  the  expedition,  of  which  he  never  should  have 
accepted  the  supreme  command,  he  stands  out  of  the  subsequent 
controversy  as  a  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  jackals.  So  also  does 
Buckingham  for  all  his  faults.  The  command  had  been  thrust 
upon  Cecil  by  Buckingham,  who  feared  to  imperil  his  own 
reputation  with  it,  and  Cecil's  officers  had  also  been  thrust  upon  him 
by  Buckingham.  If  any  one  man  was  responsible  for  the  failure  it 
was  Buckingham  himself,  and  one  observes  with  real  pleasure 
that  Buckingham,  in  spite  of  all  temptation  to  throw  Cecil  to  the 
wolves,  stuck  by  his  friend  and  nominee  and  defended  him  stoutly 
against  all  attacks.  King  Charles,  less  generous  and  high-minded, 
refused  for  months  to  give  Cecil  an  audience. 


KRAMAT. 
BY  C.  S.  DURST. 

I  HAD  come  in  one  day  from  shooting,  and  after  cleaning  my 
gun  and  giving  half  a  dozen  birds  to  my  boy  to  prepare,  I  had 
stretched  myself  on  a  long  chair  on  the  veranda. 

Suddenly  a  soft  voice  called  '  Tuan,'  then  a  small  round  head 
appeared  just  above  the  top  step. 

'  Tuan,  you  are  wanted,'  it  said. 

I  recognised  it  as  belonging  to  the  grandson  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  old  Malay,  the  chief  man  of  the  village. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  My  grandfather  is  dying,'  he  said.  '  He  wants  to  speak  to 
you.' 

I  went.  In  the  corner  of  a  Malay  house  lay  the  old  chief,  fever 
burning  in  his  cheeks.  The  whole  house  was  full  of  the  villagers. 
The  Malay  doctor  was  casting  spells  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits. 
In  the  semi-gloom  of  that  interior  all  objects  seemed  weird  and 
shadowy.  The  old  man  saw  me,  and  with  a  sudden  access  of  his 
waning  strength  and  half-sunk  authority  he  bade  the  rest  go.  They 
filed  out,  and  he  and  I  were  left  alone. 

He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  and  with  one  glance  from  his 
fever-bright  eyes  assured  himself  that  we  were  alone.  Then  in  a 
whisper  he  adjured  me  to  search  with  a  spade  beneath  a  certain 
tree  and  bring  him  what  I  found.  '  Quick !  quick ! '  he  cried, 
'  before  the  Korinchi  knows  that  I  am  dying,'  and  with  the  effort 
a  sudden  spasm  of  choking  gripped  him.  I  stooped  to  hear  more, 
but  he  waved  me  away.  '  At  once ! '  he  gasped.  '  Go  at  once ! '  At 
the  noise  of  his  coughing  an  old  woman,  his  wife,  appeared,  and 
hobbled  to  him.  With  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  go,  and  to 
humour  him  I  slipped  away. 

Well  did  I  know  the  tree  beneath  which  he  bade  me  search, 
a  Meranti  tree  that  stood  up  alone,  rearing  its  seventy  feet  of 
straight  stem  in  the  midst  of  a  patch  of  turf  that  at  some  time 
had  been  cleared  of  scrub.  No  native  would  pass  by  it  at  night, 
for  it  was  Kramat — haunted,  it  was  said,  by  a  white  tiger,  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  datoh  long  since  dead. 

There  were  strange  superstitions  among  the  Malays  about  such 
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trees — that  he  who  saw  the  tiger  would  be  overwhelmed  and  die 
should  he  run  away,  but  he  who  walked  boldly  through  the  wraith 
would  find  untold  treasure.  I  had  laughed  at  such  tales  ;  several 
times  I  had  passed  that  way  at  night,  but  had  seen  nothing. 

My  road  to  it  lay  past  my  own  house,  and  from  the  garden  I 
took  a  spade  ;  thus  armed  I  set  out  on  my  search,  lighted  by  a 
lop-sided  moon  that  stood  above  the  tree-tops  and  cast  long 
shadows  across  my  path.  It  was  an  eerie  night,  but  I  strode  along 
and  soon  reached  my  destination. 

The  path  twisted  and  turned  amid  flowering  shrubs  that,  here 
and  there,  seemed  like  black  blots  on  the  moonlit  grass.  Suddenly, 
rounding  a  bend,  I  saw  the  tree  standing  out  gaunt  and  tall,  its 
long  branchless  trunk  rearing  up  alone  ;  beneath  it  the  grass  was 
smooth  and  level.  The  moonlight  gleamed  white  on  its  trunk, 
and  its  shadow  seemed  like  a  long  black  ringer  pointing  out  to  the 
right  from  where  I  stood.  In  that  dark  shadow  a  sight  met  my 
eyes  that  made  every  nerve  in  my  body  tingle.  Whiter  than  the 
moonlight,  motionless,  stood  the  Kramat,  a  tiger  in  form,  its  head 
drawn  back,  its  body  tense. 

The  human  instinct  of  flight  seized  me,  but  my  limbs  refused 
to  move.  As  I  stood  thus  spell-bound  my  brain  slowly  reasserted 
itself,  till  in  a  flash  I  saw  the  mockery  that  would  be  my  portion. 

I  moved,  and  the  very  hair  on  my  body  seemed  to  rise  at  the 
horror  of  it ;  my  limbs  bore  me  forward  nearer  and  nearer,  till  I 
felt  that,  if  I  raised  my  hand,  I  should  touch  it.  Suddenly  a  cold 
puff  of  air  blew  on  my  face.  The  thing  was  gone,  and  nothing 
but  a  swirling  wisp  of  mist  enfolded  me. 

Then  I  dug  till  the  sweat  streamed  from  my  brow.  How  long 
I  spent  thus  feverishly  wielding  my  spade  I  could  not  tell ;  it 
seemed  a  moment  or  an  eternity.  My  spade  struck  against  some- 
thing ;  with  one  more  stroke  I  had  unearthed  an  iron  box.  This 
was  my  prize.  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  seize  it ;  as  I  bent 
down  I  was  startled  to  hear  the  sudden  snap  of  a  twig  behind  me. 
I  turned,  the  box  in  my  hands,  but  there  was  nothing — only  the 
long  black  shadow  of  the  tree  stretching  across  the  grass  to  the 
flowering  bushes  beyond. 

Faster  than  I  had  come  I  sped  from  that  place  of  horror.  As 
I  reached  the  village,  a  long,  deep  wail  sounded  that  died  and  rose, 
growing  faster  and  faster — the  wail  of  the  mourners.  I  was  too 
late  ;  the  old  chief  had  died. 
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I  turned  my  steps  to  my  house.  In  the  cool  of  the  night-wind 
blowing  in  across  the  veranda  I  opened  the  box,  curious  to  see 
what  it  contained.  It  was  eaten  through  with  rust ;  the  lock 
and  hinges  gave  at  a  blow,  and  within,  by  the  flickering  lamp-light, 
lay  revealed  a  manuscript,  yellow  with  damp,  almost  indecipher- 
able in  its  florid  Arabic  characters.  I  pored  over  it,  and  soon  I 
saw  it  was  written  in  high  Malay,  that  speech  which  is  only  used 
in  ceremony,  which  is  almost  as  a  foreign  tongue  in  comparison 
with  the  colloquial  jargon  in  common  use.  I  was  baffled.  With 
the  aid  of  a  dictionary  I  puzzled  out  a  few  lines,  the  usual  prologue 
that  might  mean  anything,  then  the  complexity  defeated  me ; 
none  but  a  scholar  more  versed  in  the  tongue  than  I  could  grapple 
with  it.  I  turned  the  page  and  tried  once  more,  with  little  better 
success.  Two  words  I  deciphered  repeated  several  times '  Peng- 
kalen  Baharu.'  Then  a  little  way  further  down  the  word 
'  Korinchi.'  My  mind  flew  back  to  the  last  words  my  old  friend 
had  said  ;  he,  too,  had  mentioned  that  word.  Was  I  getting  a  clue 
to  the  meaning  ?  I  puzzled  on.  A  word  stood  out  here  and  there, 
*  ratna — mas '  ;  a  sentence  became  clear,  '  He  shall  find  jewels, 
silver,  and  a  flask  of  gold ' ;  then  a  mass  of  words  that  conveyed 
no  meaning.  It  was  tantalising,  as  though  a  veil  had  been  lifted 
but  to  be  dropped  once  more.  I  took  pencil  and  paper  and  wrote 
down  letter  by  letter  as  I  translated  the  Arabic  scrawl.  Gradually 
words  formed  :  '  oil  therein/ 1  grasped ;  then,  '  tiger '  and  '  change ' ; 
and  again,  '  Korinchi.'  I  lay  back,  my  eyes  aching  with  the  fine 
script.  Was  it  a  fairy  story,  as  is  most  of  the  literature  of  the 
Malays  \  Why,  then,  was  it  buried  thus  secretly  ?  My  mind 
revolved  the  words,  arranging  them  in  all  their  combinations. 
Why  had  Malay  no  tenses  or  cases  to  give  me  a  clue  as  to  their  order  ? 
'  Oil  therein — Korinchi — change — tiger.'  Was  it  some  reference 
to  the  superstition  that  Korinchis  could  at  will  assume  the  form 
of  tigers  to  prowl  at  night  ?  What  part  had  the  oil  to  play  ?  It 
seemed  it  was  in  the  flask  of  gold.  Was  it  the  Korinchi's  spell  ? 
Or  was  it  the  tiger's  ?  '  Tiger — change — oil  therein.'  My  brain 
seemed  slipping  into  a  delirium  of  tigers  and  oils  and  Korinchis. 

Then  weariness  came  over  me,  that  aching  weariness  that  is 
the  precursor  of  fever.  I  took  up  the  paper  again,  but  the 
characters  assumed  fantastic  shapes  and  danced  before  my  eyes. 
I  carried  it  to  my  bedroom  with  dragging  feet,  cast  aside  my  clothes, 
and  slept. 

How  long  I  slept  I  cannot  tell.    I  awoke  with  an  aching  head 
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and  intense  thirst,  and  lay  still  too  weary  to  move.  Suddenly 
every  nerve  in  me  vibrated,  there  was  a  step  on  the  veranda,  a 
stealthy,  padded  step.  I  leaped  from  my  bed,  but  before  I  could 
reach  the  door  my  visitor  had  fled,  vanished  into  the  silence  of 
the  night.  Sickness  came  over  me  and  I  crawled  back  to  my  bed, 
but  no  more  to  sleep.  I  tossed  in  the  raging  of  fever,  my  throat 
was  burning  with  a  thirst  no  water  could  quench.  Towards 
morning  a  welcome  coolness  came  over  me,  the  sign  that  the  worst 
was  past.  I  lay  still.  Was  it  that  my  brain  was  forming 
figments  ?  or  was  that  the  step  on  the  veranda  again  ?  Still  I 
lay  motionless.  A  shape  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  suddenly, 
before  I  could  realise  what  was  happening,  it  had  seized  the  manu- 
script and  was  gone.  I  jumped  to  my  feet,  and  in  a  flash  I  saw 
my  gun  lying  as  I  had  left  it  the  evening  before.  In  a  moment 
I  had  slipped  in  a  cartridge.  The  thief  in  the  pale  dawn  light  was 
bounding  across  the  garden.  I  fired  and  saw  him  leap  and 
stumble.  I  jumped  down  the  veranda  steps  in  pursuit ;  but  in 
vain,  he  had  regained  his  feet,  leaped  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
and  disappeared  into  the  maze  of  jungle,  which  at  that  point  ran 
up  to  the  very  boundary  of  my  garden. 


That  forenoon  I  dispatched  a  sampan  with  my  boy,  whom  I 
could  trust  on  any  message,  to  fetch  Pat  from  the  nearest  outpost 
of  civilisation  twenty  miles  away,  where  he  acted  as  Inspector  of 
Police.  I  could  do  nothing  more  but  await  his  coming.  That  he 
would  come  and  come  as  quickly  as  possible  I  knew  well.  For 
Pat  had  in  his  Irish  nature  an  ingrained  love  of  adventure.  It 
was  from  him  I  had  learned  all  my  hunting  lore.  Deep  versed  in 
all  things  Malayan  he  was  almost  worshipped  by  the  natives  of 
his  district,  a  vast  tract  of  untra versed  mountain  and  jungle 
threaded  by  the  great  river,  its  one  means  of  communication,  by 
the  side  of  which  was  my  lonely  station. 

My  inquiries  in  the  village  had  brought  no  result ;  no  one 
knew,  or,  at  least,  no  one  would  say,,  who  my  visitor  had  been. 
There  was  no  clue  save  this,  that  in  the  dust  of  the  veranda  step 
was  impressed  a  footmark  so  singular  that  it  could  be  recognised 
by  the  merest  tyro  of  woodcraft.  The  foot  was  stumpy,  the  toes 
square  and  all  of  the  same  length,  but  most  marked  of  all,  stretch- 
ing across  from  side  to  side,  was  a  scar,  that  must  lie  like  a  ridge 
on  the  foot  that  left  that  print.  Such  a  print  Pandak,  my  shikari, 
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had  never  seen  before,  though  he  knew  the  track  of  every  man  of 
the  village  and  of  the  neighbouring  riverside.  We  kept  that  clue 
for  a  mile  and  more,  where  it  followed  the  twists  of  a  jungle  track 
that  headed,  through  all  its  windings,  towards  the  hills.  Then  it 
was  lost,  where  the  track  crossed  a  rivulet.  We  searched  either 
bank  up  and  down,  but  no  trail  was  to  be  seen.  We  were 
foiled. 


The  evening  of  the  next  day  came  Pat. 

By  that  time  all  trace  of  fever  had  left  me,  and  I  felt  as  fit 
and  ready  for  hard  work,  as  a  life  of  open  air  and  exercise  could 
make  any  man.  We  lay  in  two  long  chairs  on  my  veranda  and 
discussed  the  account  of  my  adventures  I  had  given  Pat. 

The  only  clues  seemed  those  of  the  footmark  and  the  words 
which  I  had  read  on  that  paper.  I  called  Pandak,  an  old  Malay 
well  known  to  Pat  and  trusted  by  him.  We  took  him  entirely 
into  our  confidence,  and  the  three  of  us  formed  a  council  to  discuss 
the  next  step  in  the  matter.  It  was  baffling  at  the  outset  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  paper  stolen,  to  be  without  a  hint  of 
the  manner  of  its  use,  if  recovered.  Had  my  old  friend  but  lived 
long  enough  to  have  gasped  to  me  the  name  of  the  heir  to  whom  he 
left  it,  we  might  have  had  some  ground-work  to  go  on  ;  that  the 
thief  was  not  of  the  neighbourhood  seemed  proved  conclusively; 
but  what,  then,  was  the  motive  of  the  theft  ?  And  again  we  were 
confronted  by  the  value  of  that  manuscript ;  from  the  care  of  its 
secretion,  by  the  very  fact  of  a  stranger  stealing  it,  its  worth  would 
seem  high ;  but  we  knew  the  superstition  inbred  in  the  Malay 
character.  Perhaps  its  value  was  a  mere  fiction.  What  were  the 
jewels,  the  silver,  and  the  flask  of  gold  ?  The  words  '  Pengkalen 
Baharu '  were  probably  of  little  use ;  their  meaning — the  new 
market-place — might  fit  any  context.  It  was  Pandak's  suggestion 
that  they  referred  to  the  abandoned  Chinese  mines  of  that  name 
some  thirty  miles  up  river,  mines  that  had  been  dug  and  deserted 
before  the  memory  of  the  natives,  and  were  now  known  only  as  a 
name  and  as  a  famous  hunting  ground. 

In  that  suggestion,  perhaps,  Pandak  was  biased  ;  I  had  long 
promised  to  make  an  expedition  there,  and  he  thought  that  this 
would  be  an  added  lure.  In  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Pat  was 
certain  that  no  police  inquiry  could  solve  our  problem  ;  he  was 
not  very  hopeful  that  it  would  not  remain  a  mystery,  but  he 
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promised  to  go  with  us  to  Pengkalen ;  if  no  further  clue  was  found, 
at  least  there  was  good  shooting  to  be  got. 

Our  preparations  were  made  hi  haste.  A  boat's  crew  was 
enlisted  of  the  most  reliable  men  of  the  place,  and  the  largest 
sampan  was  engaged  and  stocked  with  provisions  for  a  week  or 
ten  days. 


The  next  morning  at  dawn  we  started ;  six  men  with  poles 
and  paddles  in  the  bows,  in  the  stern  beneath  the  attap  awning 
the  two  whites,  and  behind,  Pandak  with  the  steering  oar  and 
Pat's  boy  together  with  a  tent  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
guns  and  baggage. 

The  cool  breeze  struck  chill  as  we  glided  out  on  to  the  smooth 
water ;  the  night  mists  lay  low  on  either  bank  in  white  wreaths 
and  wisps  ;  palm  trees  at  the  water's  edge  seemed  strangely  gaunt 
and  tall ;  we  passed  into  a  lane  of  water,  walled  on  either  side  by 
sheer  barriers  of  jungle.  Our  adventure  was  begun. 

For  two  days  we  poled  up  that  tunnel  of  green  over- arching 
trees.  Now  and  again  a  washing  raft  or  two  and  a  few  palms 
gave  indication  of  a  kampong,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
journey  the  way  lay  through  seemingly  interminable  jungle  in  a 
monotony  only  broken  by  the  raging  of  rapids. 

It  was  toward  midday  of  the  second  day  of  our  journey  that 
we  reached  these,  a  half-mile  expanse  of  broken  foaming  water 
and  cruel  rocks,  that  reared  their  backs  out  of  the  spume  like  evil 
beasts  waiting  to  leap  on  their  prey.  It  was  an  awesome  place, 
in  which  no  sound  could  live  save  the  drone  of  the  waters.  Gladly 
after  the  hours  spent  in  the  portage  we  set  forth  on  the  upper 
side,  and  were  free  once  more  on  the  broad  breast  of  the  river. 

That  night,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  we  came  to  Pengkalen 
Baharu,  an  open  wilderness  of  lalang  grass,  in  which  rose,  here 
and  there,  great  white  piles  of  rubble  cast  aside  from  the  old  work- 
ings of  the  mine.  No  habitation  was  there,  and  the  vast  stillness 
of  the  open  spaces  of  mother  earth  seemed  yet  more  intense  in  the 
wreck  of  man's  labours. 

We  had  had  a  hard  day's  labour  and  the  night  was  upon  us ; 
there  was  no  time  to  pitch  tents,  far  less  build  huts  of  branches ; 
a  rough  shelter  of  a  tarpaulin  was  improvised  for  the  men,  and  we 
two  arranged  to  sleep  in  the  boat.  The  evening  meal  was  being 
prepared  by  Pat's  boy.  Looking  down  on  the  scene  from  where 
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Pat  and  I  stood,  a  thrill  shot  through  me — the  thrill  of  satisfaction 
in  work  done,  of  adventure  in  the  unknown  future. 

There  were  a  few  minutes  to  wait  for  dinner ;  in  idleness  our 
footsteps  turned  to  climb  one  of  the  great  mounds  of  white  stone 
that  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  now  newly  risen,  round 
and  full.  We  trod  silently,  as  all  do  in  the  stillness  of  night  in 
the  open.  From  the  summit  the  river  seemed  to  lie  like  a  great 
black  snake  ;  on  its  bank  the  cooking  fire  shone,  a  star  around 
which  faint,  moth-like  forms  hovered  ;  the  moon  made  fantastic 
shadows  from  the  great  piles  around  us,  depths  of  darkness  that 
seemed  to  contain  unknown  terror,  and  expanses  of  white  in  which 
there  was  no  feature  to  be  distinguished. 

We  sat  down  intent  on  the  mystery  of  the  scene.  Suddenly 
Pat  gripped  my  arm.  I  turned  my  head  to  the  direction  in  which 
he  was  looking.  A  shape  was  moving  silhouetted  against  the 
white  of  a  distant  mound.  It  vanished  into  a  shadow.  Then 
another  shape  appeared  and  disappeared.  We  sat  motion- 
less. Our  waiting  was  rewarded.  Once  more  we  saw  the  two 
shapes  cross  another  patch  of  moonlit  stone  and  become  lost  in 
the  shadow. 

Whether  those  shapes  had  seen  us  or  not  we  could  not  tell. 
In  the  bright  moonlight  we  must  have  been  plainly  visible.  Our 
only  hope  lay  in  our  stillness.  We  sat  there  motionless,  wondering 
what  unseen  eyes  were  upon  us,  what  quick  minds  were  probing 
the  motive  of  our  presence.  To  move  might  have  been  to  attract 
the  very  attention  we  wished  to  avoid.  The  minutes  ticked  by 
like  so  many  eternities.  Then,  at  a  whisper  from  Pat,  we  lowered 
our  bodies  and  wormed  our  way  over  the  skyline  and  back  to  the 
boat. 

Pandak  was  called  and  questioned  ;  none  of  the  men  had  left 
the  riverside,  he  said ;  it  was  decided  to  discover  at  once  who 
these  unknown  men  were  ;  the  fire  was  quenched  and  orders  were 
given  that  no  noise  should  be  made ;  sentries  were  told  off  in 
reliefs  throughout  the  night ;  and  while  Pat  and  Pandak  searched, 
I  remained  in  charge  of  the  boat  ready  for  any  emergency. 

It  was  a  nerve-racking  experience  ;  they  slipped  off  silently 
into  the  greater  silence  of  the  night ;  little  sounds  there  were  that 
came  borne  on  a  breath  of  wind  from  the  jungle  across  the  river ; 
once  a  sudden  loud  cry  of  pain  rang  out  that  sent  the  blood  chill 
in  my  heart,  the  cry  of  the  prey  stricken  without  warning,  some 
tragedy  of  jungle  life.  There  was  borne  in  on  me  the  mystery  of 
the  breathing  earth  ;  slow,  long  drawn  out,  about  once  in  the  space 
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of  each  hour  her  bosom  seemed  to  heave  in  one  vast  sigh  that 
shook  the  mountains,  then  all  was  still.  The  stars  out  of  the 
hollow  blackness  of  the  bowl  of  heaven  wheeled  in  their  courses, 
inexorable,  gazing  down  on  the  night-wrapt  earth  ;  and  beneath 
their  myriad  eyes,  somewhere  in  among  those  shapeless  piles  of 
whiteness,  were  two  men  creeping  silently  through  the  shadows  in 
pursuit — two  men,  perhaps  unsuspicious  of  their  followers — bound 
on  what  strange  mission  in  the  moonlight. 

After  all  was  over,  Pat  gave  me  a  full  account  of  that  stalking. 
They  picked  up  the  trail  at  the  point  where  we  had  seen  the  two 
figures  pass  across  the  moonlight,  a  trail  much  worn  by  the 
passage  of  feet  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  the  footprints 
were  indistinguishable  the  one  from  the  other.  They  followed  it, 
till  at  one  point  it  crossed  a  patch  of  moist  ground.  One  of  the 
pursued  had  stepped  aside,  and  the  impress  of  his  foot  stood  out 
clear  in  the  mud — the  print  of  a  stubby  square  foot  with  a  scar 
that  ran  across  it  from  side  to  side. 

Suddenly  the  trail  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  a  hole  that  ran 
steep  down  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  disused  shaft,  where 
the  miners  had  worked  a  rich  pocket  of  tin.  A  winch  was  rigged 
above  the  hole,  and  round  it  there  were  signs  of  sacks  and  pack- 
ages having  been  dragged  to  and  fro. 

It  was  clear  that  the  men  were  not  there ;  Pat  and  Pandak 
had  begun  once  more  to  retrace  their  steps  along  the  track,  when 
the  crack  of  a  branch  ahead  of  them  gave  warning  that  someone 
was  coming.  Like  shadows  they  slipped  into  the  rough  cover  by 
the  path  side.  Scarcely  were  they  concealed  before  two  Malays 
came  hurrying  down  the  path.  From  their  ambush  they  could 
see  them  reach  the  hole ;  one  man  was  lowered  and  presently  a 
heavy  sack  was  hauled  to  the  surface  ;  the  winch  creaked  again 
and  the  man  was  raised  to  the  surface.  The  two  Malays  loaded 
themselves,  one  with  the  sack,  the  other  with  the  rope,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  along  the  track.  As  they  passed,  Pat  and  Pandak 
leaped  on  them.  Pandak,  like  a  tiger,  gripped  his  man  and  they 
fell  together  clutching  for  one  another's  throats.  Pat's  man  was 
he  who  carried  the  bag  across  his  shoulders.  This  saved  him. 
He  stumbled  at  the  shock  of  the  impact,  but  Pat's  hands  fell  only 
on  the  bag,  as  the  two  rolled  in  the  dust.t  With  incredible  agility 
the  Malay  was  on  his  feet  once  more,  and,  before  Pat  could  seize 
him,  he  was  off  down  the  track  and  vanished  round  a  bend. 

Pat  turned  his  attention  to  the  two  struggling  on  the  ground ; 
from  the  first  the  oddi  were  against  the  stranger ;  they  were  soon 
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able  to  pinion  and  bind  him  with  the  rope  he  had  carried. 
Pursuit  of  the  other  was  useless  ;  so  they  started  off  with  their 
prisoner  and  the  sack  to  return  to  the  boat. 

Arrived  there  we  examined  the  bag.  In  it  we  found  silver 
cups  and  goblets,  chains  and  lotus  bowls  of  beautiful  design,  and 
some  brass,  scraped  and  defaced  from  much  cleaning  with  sand. 
Our  prisoner  we  discovered  to  be  a  native  of  a  kampong  some 
little  way  up  river  from  where  I  lived.  He  was  at  first  morose 
and  silent,  but  Pat  with  the  way  that  he  had  with  natives  soon 
had  him  talking  freely. 

The  gist  of  his  tale  was  this :  Some  two  days  before  a  pedlar 
had  arrived  at  his  kampong,  a  Korinchi,  one  of  those  strange 
Malays  who,  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  seem  cursed  that  they  may 
never  rest  but  travel  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  shunned  by  their  fellow  men,  looked  on  aghast  as  uncanny, 
of  whom  strange  tales  are  told,  strange  superstitions  of  tigermen, 
and  changeling  children ;  pedlars  who  trade  their  wares,  coming 
out  of  the  unknown,  and,  their  business  done,  vanishing  into  the 
unknown.  This  Korinchi  fired  his  mind  with  a  tale  of  uncounted 
wealth,  hidden  in  a  place  known  only  to  him.  With  some 
persuasion  the  Malay  was  induced  to  throw  in  his  lot.  In  a  dug- 
out canoe  they  paddled  up  the  river  to  this  place.  The  canoe  lay 
in  a  creek  a  little  further  up  stream.  The  Korinchi  had,  with  his 
help,  loaded  it  with  a  wealth  of  treasure  from  the  hiding-place  in 
the  mine ;  it  was  when  the  last  bag  was  being  brought  down  that 
they  had  been  surprised.  We  questioned  him  of  the  flask  of  gold. 
Yes,  he  had  seen  it  too.  The  Korinchi  had  performed  strange 
rites  with  it  that  very  afternoon.  He  volunteered  to  lead  us  to 
the  canoe. 

A  party  was  formed  for  the  search.  Pat  took  command  with 
Pandak  and  four  boatman  to  help  him,  and  they  set  out,  designing 
to  make  a  detour  and  surround  the  spot,  while  I  with  the  rest  of 
the  men  was  prepared  to  cut  off  our  quarry  should  he  try  to  bolt 
by  water. 

By  the  time  our  preparations  were  made  the  night  was  far 
spent.  They  set  out,  and  once  again  I  was  left  to  wait  the  result 
inactive.  The  starlight,  now  the  moon  was  set,  gleamed  in  the 
face  of  the  waters,  leaving  dark  dimly  defined  shadows  beneath  the 
jungle  wall  of  the  further  bank.  I  sat  gazing  out,  trying  to  pene- 
trate that  darkness.  Suddenly  I  seemed  to  see  a  yet  darker 
shadow  moving  below,  far  below  us  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
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I  called  to  the  men  to  man  the  boat  and  give  chase.  In  the  dark- 
ness our  mooring  rope  had  become  sodden  and  knotted.  There 
was  fumbling  and  valuable  seconds  were  lost  before  it  was  cut 
and  we  were  out  in  mid-stream  in  pursuit.  By  that  time  our 
quarry  was  round  the  next  bend,  urging  his  craft  to  his  utmost. 
Our  boat  was  heavy  for  its  depleted  crew,  yet  he  must  have 
realised  that  there  was  but  one  end  to  such  a  race.  The  cold  wind 
that  precedes  the  day  struck  chill.  The  men  worked  willingly, 
and  at  a  bend  of  the  river  we  entered  a  long  reach  and  saw  the 
canoe.  We  were  gaining,  gaining  steadily. 

In  a  distant  roar  we  heard  the  rapid  ahead  of  us  some  mile 
and  more  away,  a  roar  that  grew  ever  louder  and  louder,  like  ten 
thousand  hungry  beasts  roaring  for  their  prey. 

The  light  was  breaking  in  faint  rose  and  pearl ;  and  now  the 
canoe  was  more  than  a  dark  shape ;  we  could  see  the  Korinchi's 
paddle  flashing  with  each  stroke ;  we  were  nearing,  overhauling 
him  more  rapidly,  as  his  strength  grew  exhausted  with  his 
vehemence. 

The  hills  on  either  side  seemed  to  leap  together  to  form  the 
defile  through  which  the  river  plunged ;  cliffs  rose  sheer  with 
white  limestone  faces  on  either  side ;  we  were  gaining,  ever  gain- 
ing ;  yet  in  the  grey  dawn  light  we  could  see  defiance  written  on 
his  face  as  he  turned  to  gauge  our  distance. 

A  turn  of  the  river  hid  him  once  more,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
rapid  seemed  to  blot  out  all  sense  but  that  of  sound.  We  rounded 
the  bend ;  before  us  lay  the  white  turmoil  of  broken  water ;  half 
hidden  in  a  smother  of  foam  the  canoe  danced  and  tossed  like  a 
twig.  Then  the  river  seized  us  in  its  grip  and  bore  us  down, 
buffeting  and  belabouring  us  ;  at  one  moment  we  were  half-buried 
in  the  surge  of  a  wave ;  at  another  whirled  high,  carried  with 
irresistible  force  towards  a  towering  rock  to  seemingly  inevitable 
destruction,  only  to  be  struck  back  by  the  shuddering  blow  of  the 
breaker,  twisted  and  turned  hither  and  thither:  sight  seemed 
overwhelmed  in  the  speed  of  our  descent ;  sound  was  enveloped 
in  the  roar  of  the  torrent ;  there  seemed  no  sense  awake,  save,  at 
the  back  of  the  brain,  far  off  like  a  pin-point,  an  ache  of  terror. 

Suddenly,  as  a  cry  in  a  dream  of  delirium,  there  was  a  shout 
from  one  of  our  men  that  rose  even  above  the  roar  of  the  rapids  ; 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  canoe  ahead.  In  the  midst  of  a  long 
sweep  of  smooth-rushing  water  a  great  rock  rose  black  as  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  and  divided  the  stream  into  two  parts  that  leapt 
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downward  in  a  fall  of  water,  boiling  and  surging  beneath.  To  our 
horror  we  saw  the  canoe  had  struck  its  nose  on  the  rock ;  had 
half-turned  in  the  rush  of  the  water,  till  its  stern  reached  across 
to  the  bank.  In  horror  we  gazed,  speeding  down  on  to  the  wreck  ; 
ages  seemed  to  pass  ;  now  we  were  so  close  that  we  saw  the  whites 
of  the  eyes  of  the  Korinchi  turned  towards  us  in  agony  ;  the  canoe 
seemed  fixed  immovable,  while  the  torrent  raged  beneath  it. 
Then  it  slipped  a  little,  heeling  over  towards  us  as  we  bore  down 
on  it  to  share  its  doom.  Nearer  we  drew  and  nearer ;  time 
seemed  to  stand  still.  The  man  moved ;  a  wave  broke  over  its 
gunwale  ;  it  heeled  yet  more  and  the  water  rushed  in  ;  it  turned 
on  its  side,  the  man  slipped,  clutched,  slipped  again,  then  fell 
sprawling  across  the  canoe.  Our  approach  nothing  could  stay ; 
the  vision  of  our  wreck  seemed  to  leap  to  the  mind ;  the  distance 
between  us  and  destruction  narrowed  to  yards — ten,  five,  three  ; 
still  he  hung  there  and  the  waters  roared  by.  One  almost  saw 
our  prow  rise  at  the  obstruction.  The  pin-point  of  fear  grew  till 
the  whole  mind  was  black  with  disaster.  Seconds  grew  to  years, 
the  heart's  beat  sounded  like  the  boom  of  a  passing  bell.  Yet 
one  more  yard  was  passed. 

Suddenly  the  boat  seemed  to  leap  to  its  fate.  There  was  a 
crash  that  was  not  heard  but  seen.  A  rift  appeared  in  the  upper 
gunwale  of  the  canoe  growing  wider  and  wider.  Then  man  and 
boat  vanished  smothered  in  foam.  The  mind  from  a  tension  that 
seemed  beyond  bearing  registered  no  more ;  only  a  roar  of  water 
in  the  ears,  spray  leaping  and  clutching  at  the  face,  as  though 
with  cruel  fingers  grasping  at  its  escaping  prey.  Then  no  more. 


We  were  floating  in  the  peace  of  the  pool  below  the  falls,  a 
peace  that  seemed  beyond  belief  after  the  strain  of  those  last  five 
minutes  that  were  like  five  long  years.  The  current  bore  us 
gently  away ;  the  light  of  day  was  rapidly  broadening  with  the 
sense  of  joy  which  the  new  morning  freshness  brings  ;  a  bird  in 
the  undergrowth  of  the  jungle  carolled  out  its  hymn. 

A  dark  object  suddenly  rose  to  the  surface  and  floated  a  black 
blot  on  the  mirrored  reflection  of  the  trees.  A  stroke  of  the  paddle 
took  us  to  it.  It  was  the  half  of  the  canoe,  splintered,  shattered, 
and  scarred  by  rocks.  Nothing  more  was  found.  The  Korinchi 
and  his  plunder  remained  engulfed  for  ever  locked  with  his  secret 
in  the  maw  of  the  greedy  waters. 
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IT  was  at  Bray  on  the  Somme  in  1916  that  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Barbey  D'Aurevilly.  There  was^a  French  battery 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  I  formed  the  habit  of  dropping 
in  on  the  officers  off  and  on — partly  to  exercise  my  French,  and 
partly  to  see  something  of  the  world  before  the  next  push  began. 
We  exchanged  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  finally — as  we  got 
to  know  each  other  better — novels.  I  lent  Lieutenant  Jacomet 
'  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,'  and  he  entrusted  me  with  his  battered 
copy  of  the  '  Chevalier  Des  Touches.'  He  had  never  heard  of 
Hardy  before,  and  the  name  of  Barbey  D'Aurevilly  was  equally 
unfamiliar  to  me.  Neither  of  us,  as  I  remember  it,  had  any  in- 
tention of  making  a  gift,  but  as  we  both  read  each  other's  lan- 
guages equally  slowly,  our  batteries  were  ordered  back  into  action 
before  the  books  could  be  returned.  Some  day  I  hope  to  meet 
Jacomet  again  and  find  out  what  he  thought  of  Tess.  Then  I 
shall  launch  forth  on  Barbey,  and  I  shall  remind  Jacomet  of  his 
parting  words  of  commendation,  '  Tenez,  je  vous  donne  Barbey, 
lisez-le,  c'est  un  chic  type.' 

We  have  no  English  equivalent  for  a  '  chic  type,'  but  no  man 
who  has  seen  anything  of  France  during  the  last  seven  years  will 
want  to  have  the  phrase  explained.  It  implies  courage,  a  ready 
wit,  if  not  actual  intelligence,  and,  above  all  things,  distinction, 
which  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  our  efforts  at  definition 
break  down.  After  reading  '  Le  Chevalier  Des  Touches '  I  had 
at  least  a  faint  understanding  of  what  the  words  meant.  The 
hero  is  a  Chouan,  one  of  those  determined  loyalists  who  never 
recognised  the  French  Revolution,  or  the  Directoire,  or  the  Con- 
sulate, or  the  Empire,  and  who,  when  the  Bourbons  did  return  to 
power,  was  too  old  and  broken  in  health  to  reap  any  benefit.  But 
the  '  Chevalier  Des  Touches '  is  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a  reactionary  Die-Hard.  It  is,  as  the  text- 
books would  say,  an  epic  poem  in  prose,  a  novel  in  which  the 
author  has  distilled  all  his  local  patriotism,  all  his  veneration 
for  the  giants  of  other  days,  in  the  white  heat  of  consummate 
literary  art. 

Barbey  D'Aurevilly  would  not  like  to  be  known  as  an  artist. 
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He  preferred  to  think  of  himself  as  a  man  of  action,  and  it  was 
always  his  bitter  regret  that  his  parents  did  not  allow  him  to 
become  a  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Normandy  in  1808,  too  late 
for  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  too  early  to  be  able  to  play  the  part 
in  the  war  of  1870  that  he  would  have  liked.  His  father,  of  whom 
he  gives  such  a  charming  picture  in  the  dedication  of  '  Le  Chevalier 
Des  Touches,'  was  an  ardent  royalist,  who  had  passed  his  life 
*  maitre  chez  lui,  dans  un  loisir  plein  de  dignite,  fidele  a  des 
opinions  qui  ne  triomphaient  pas.'  This  father  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  if  his  son  had  followed  in  his  footsteps,  but  the 
young  Jules  Amedee  Barbey  (the  D'Aurevilly  was  added  after- 
wards) must  needs  see  the  world.  He  goes  to  school  in  Paris, 
where  he  makes  friends  with  Maurice  de  Guerin,  and  is  heart- 
broken when  his  parents  summon  him  home,  expecting  him  to  live 
there  happily  ever  afterwards.  As  M.  Barbey  will  not  listen  to 
the  boy's  military  aspirations,  and  as  Jules  refuses  to  stay  at  home, 
they  finally  compromise  on  his  going  to  Caen  to  study  for  the  bar,. 
There  he  makes  his  second  great  friend,  one  M.  Trebutien,  a  shy, 
retiring  librarian,  with  whom  he  corresponds  ardently  for  over 
thirty  years. 

While  studying  for  the  bar,  young  Barbey  very  nearly  succeeds 
in  breaking  his  father's  heart.  He  and  Trebutien  found  a  journal 
advocating  the  decentralisation  of  government  and  the  adoption 
of  democratic  reforms.  Thank  Heavens,  the  review  fails  after  the 
first  number,  but  the  father  is  none  the  less  scandalised.  It  was 
the  first  and,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  the  last  time  that  any 
Barbey  had  ever  flirted  with  democracy.  While  furious  letters 
are  being  exchanged  between  father  and  son,  a  godfather  very 
conveniently  died,  leaving  young  Barbey  a  small  legacy,  which 
enables  him  to  go  back  to  his  beloved  Paris.  A  new  review  is 
started,  again  with  the  help  of  Trebutien,  embracing  the  modest 
field  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature.  Needless  to  say,  this 
venture  also  fails,  and  with  its  failure  Jules  suffers  a  mental  break- 
down. 

So  far  his  life  has  not  been  a  success.  He  has  antagonised  his 
father,  he  has  spent  all  his  money,  and  he  has  not  yet  startled  the 
literary  world.  Worse  than  that,  he  is  unsettled  in  his  own  mind. 
His  youthful  leanings  towards  democracy  have  disappeared,  but 
nothing  has  yet  taken  their  place.  The  wild  romanticism  of 
Byron  and  Goethe  has  descended  upon  him  like  a  pall,  and  he 
finds  himself,  with  so  many  other  young  men  in  the  early  nine- 
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teenth  century,  a  prey  to  '  blank  misgivings  .  .  .  moving  about 
in  worlds  not  realised.'  But  men  do  not  die  of  romantic  fever, 
and  Barbey  is  soon  writing  notes  of  badinage  to  Trebutien,  and 
planning  to  earn  his  living  as  a  journalistic  free  lance.  Not  that 
he  has  any  respect  for  the  Press,  but  it  satisfies  to  a  certain  extent 
his  taste  for  public  life.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  has  carried 
a  local  election  by  the  weight  of  his  pen,  and  that  the  editors  will 
soon  find  his  personality,  to  say  nothing  of  his  political  articles, 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Barbey's  personality  was  never  the  asset  that  he  fondly 
imagined.  It  may  have  enabled  him  to  face  the  world  with  more 
equanimity  than  other  struggling  young  journalists  displayed, 
but  it  never  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  editors.  After 
the  first  youthful  bout  with  democracy,  followed  by  the  plunge 
into  romanticism,  he  emerged  as  a  dandy.  He  even  wrote  a  life 
of  Beau  Brummell  and  a  history  of  dandyism.  Nor  was  his 
dandyism  a  mere  pose  ;  it  was  an  honest  conviction  involving  a 
drastic  self-discipline.  The  term  has  fallen  into  considerable 
disrepute  in  these  democratic  days,  but  as  Barbey  understood 
dandyism  it  was  far  from  being  entirely  contemptible.  Aristo- 
cratic principles  are  pleasant  enough  when  they  are  founded  on 
a  comfortable  income ;  but  Barbey  had  no  income.  Extreme 
elegance  of  outward  appearance  is  not  usually  associated  with  a 
rigid  sense  of  economy,  but  in  Barbey  the  paradox  never  faltered. 
He  lived  in  one  modestly  furnished  room,  he  never  borrowed 
money,  and  yet  he  bore  himself  with  the  air  of  a  D'Orsay.  In 
addition  to  extravagance  of  dress,  his  creed  required  a  sturdy 
independence  and  a  steadfast  devotion  to  fixed  standards. 
Barbey  never  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  and  he  never  complained 
of  hard  luck.  Whatever  the  bludgeonings  of  chance  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  preserve  an  exquisite  deportment  before  the  world. 
No  better  illustration  could  be  found  of  that  delightful  mot  of 
Sem,  the  great  cartoonist,  '  Apres  tout,  le  courage  ce  n'est  qu'une 
espece  d'elegance.' 

Unfortunately  for  Barbey,  his  fixed  standards  were  not  shared 
by  anybody  else.  The  Pope,  the  Monarchy,  and  the  literary 
tradition  of  Louis  XIV — these  were  the  colours  he  sailed  under 
for  over  fifty  years.  Other  men  may  have  held  the  same  beliefs, 
but  never  to  the  same  extent.  He  antagonised  the  legitimists 
by  his  clamouring  for  an  absolute  monarchy,  he  offended  the 
clericals,  and  he  infuriated  the  apostles  of  literary  freedom.  With 
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all  his  respect  for  authority,  he  was  the  most  rabid  individualist 
that  ever  fought  under  the  banner  of  tradition.  No  newspaper 
could  endure  his  persistent  truculence  for  long.  While  he  was  on 
the  Figaro  he  attacked  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  so  virulently 
that  the  editor  sued  him  and  the  Figaro  cast  him  off.  On  this 
occasion  Gambetta  defended  him,  and  claimed  that  he  would  have 
won  the  suit  if  Barbey  had  not  deliberately  affronted  the  court 
by  appearing  in  such  an  outrageous  waistcoat.  As  it  was,  he  had 
to  pay  two  thousand  francs  and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
He  next  assailed  the  Academic  Fran9aise  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  Nain  Jaune,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a  running 
fire  on  the  theatres.  Eventually  he  was  refused  admittance  to 
the  theatres,  but  no  opposition  daunted  him.  It  was  in  vain 
for  an  editor  to  announce  that  M.  Barbey  had  joined  the  staff  of 
his  newspaper  in  the  capacity  of  franc-tireur.  The  incorrigible 
M.  Barbey  promptly  turned  round  and  attacked  the  editor  him- 
self. 

It  is  amazing  that  this  Don  Quixote,  for  ever  tilting  at 
windmills,  real  or  imaginary,  should  have  been  able  to  earn  his 
living  by  journalism.  He  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  denounce 
every  literary  or  political  clique  that  showed  its  head  above  the 
horizon,  not  so  much  because  he  disapproved  of  its  tenets,  though 
that  was  quite  likely,  but  because  it  was  a  clique.  No  poet,  no 
statesman,  could  achieve  greatness  in  his  eyes  unless  he  were 
prepared  to  stand  apart  from  his  fellow-men.  The  bourgeoisie 
was  '  toujours  la  grande  bete  qu'elle  n'a  pas  cesse  d'etre  depuis 
qu'elle  est  entr6e  comme  un  ane  dans  le  pre,  dans  la  politique.' 
Such  opinions,  especially  when  shouted  at  the  top  of  one's  voice, 
do  not  tend  towards  popularity.  While  the  rest  of  Paris  went 
into  ecstasies  over  'Les  Miserables,'  Barbey  D'Aurevilly  insisted 
that  there  was  too  much  rodomontade  about  Victor  Hugo.  Barbey 
was* a  true  romantic  in  his  insistence  on  '  feeling,'  but  the  feeling 
must  come  from  the  heart,  not  from  the  pen.  Once  he  had 
decided  that  an  author  '  ne  palpitait  pas/  he  had  no  further  use 
for  him.  Victor  Hugo  and  even  Balzac  were  frequently  guilty 
of  not  '  palpitating,'  but  Sainte-Beuve  was  the  arch  criminal  in 
this  respect.  He  was  too  urbane  for  Barbey  D'Aurevilly.  The 
realj^criticjshould  discard  his  carpet  slippers  and  be  prepared  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  storm  the  strongholds  of  prejudice,  pistol 
in  hand. 

And  yet  this  fantastic  creature,  challenging  all  comers  in  his 
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blue  frock  coat  and  gold  buttons,  his  jewelled  cane  and  his 
mousquetaire  hat,  held  his  own  in  the  rough-and-tumble  fight  of 
literature.  He  did  not  spend  all  his  time  attacking  other  men's 
gods.  The  hours  in  his  garret  in  the  rue  Rousselet  were  pro- 
ductive of  something  more  permanent  than  the  diatribes  against 
the  Academy  and  the  fulminations  against  contemporary  poets. 
Barbey  D'Aurevilly  was  famous  in  his  own  generation  as  the  most 
picturesque  figure  on  the  boulevards,  a  ferocious  critic  and  a 
brilliant  causeur,  but  posterity  will  know  him  as  a  novelist.  That 
prejudice  against  everything  suggestive  of  democracy,  which  is 
the  fatal  flaw  running  through  all  his  criticism,  becomes  almost  an 
asset  in  his  novels.  Certainly  no  man  was  ever  more  enamoured 
of  the  past  or  more  uniformly  successful  in  communicating  his 
ardour  to  the  reader. 

To  understand  Barbey  the  novelist,  we  must  forget  for  a 
moment  Barbey  the  boulevardier.  The  crowds  who  heard  him 
holding  forth  in  the  cafes  or  who  watched  him  parading  down  the 
Champs  Elysees  doubtless  thought  of  him  as  being  Parisian  to 
the  core.  But  the  Paris  veneer  was  only  a  mask ;  from  first 
to  last  Barbey  was  always  a  Norman.  Year  after  year  he  went 
back  to  his  old  home  at  Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte  to  soak  himself 
in  that  familiar  Norman  country-side  he  knew  so  well.  Paris 
was  merely  the  platform  from  which  he  addressed  his  audience. 
To  Victor  Hugo,  or  Gautier,  or  Musset,  a  long  absence  from  Paris 
was  nearly  synonymous  with  intellectual  starvation,  but  to 
Barbey  D'Aurevilly  it  was  a  source  of  infinite  relief.  He  was 
not  a  nature  lover,  nor  had  he  any  of  that  Wanderlust  so  character- 
istic of  the  earlier  romantics.  Chateaubriand's  Red  Indians  left 
him  as  unmoved  as  Victor  Hugo's  Outre  Rhin.  All  that  his  soul 
craved  was  that  little  corner  of  Normandy  known  as  the  pres- 
qu'tle  de  Cotentin,  where  his  imagination,  aided  by  the  local 
traditions,  could  conjure  up  the  death  struggles  of  the  ancien 
regime. 

With  the  exception  of  Byron,  whose  romantic  opulence  went 
to  his  head  like  champagne,  Barbey's  favourite  English  authors 
were  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  fact  that  they  both  happen 
to  be  Scotchmen  is  surely  not  without  significance.  The  love  of 
one's  pays  even  more  than  the  love  of  one's  patrie  exercised  a 
tremendous  fascination  over  him.  He  felt  a  sort  of  spiritual 
kinship  with  England  on  account  of  the  common  Norman  ancestry. 
The  Normans  and  the  English  were  cousins,  '  fils  de  la  meme 
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barque  des  pirates.'  In  the  '  Chevalier  Des  Touches  '  the  abbe 
is  named  Percy,  and  the  author  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  that 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  still  nourishes 
in  Normandy. 

It  was  Barbey's  great  ambition  to  surround  the  Chouan 
guerrilla  warfare  with  the  same  glamour  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
cast  over  the  Scottish  Border.  He  planned  a  series  of  chronicles, 
of  which  unfortunately  only  the  '  Chevalier  Des  Touches '  and 
'  L'Ensorcelee '  were  ever  finished.  Barbey  was  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  special  advantages  that  his  beloved  Normandy  offered 
to  the  historical  novelist.  There  were  no  Cromwells  or  Kichelieus 
or  Napoleons  to  be  fitted  into  his  romances.  There  was  no  need 
of  any  Procrustes'  bed  to  make  the  characters  conform  to  the  plot. 
They  were  all  local  heroes  awaiting  the  author's  magic  touch  to 
bring  them  national  recognition.  The  best  explanation  of  these 
imperturbable  chevaliers  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Command- 
ant Mesnil  in  one  of  the  '  Diabolique '  stories.  *  Les  homines 
comme  moi  n'ont  ete  faits  de  toute  eternite  que  pour  etonner  les 
hommes  comme  toi.'  That  is  just  it.  All  his  heroes  are  super- 
men, visions  of  himself  glorified  and  transported  into  the  fairy 
lands  of  chivalry. 

Lemaitre,  one  of  the  keenest  of  modem  French  critics,  remarks 
on  the  suppression  of  all  psychology  in  Barbey  D'Aurevilly's 
novels.  Glutted  as  we  are  to-day  with  psycho-analysis,  Barbey 
D'Aurevilly's  '  Diaboliques '  are  positively  refreshing.  There  is 
no  effort  to  explain  anything  except  by  the  power  of  God  and  the 
will  of  the  Devil.  His  heroines  are  ensorcelees,  his  heroes  are 
possedes  ;  so  much  we  must  be  prepared  to  grant,  and  if  we  find 
it  too  great  a  strain  on  the  imagination  Barbey  would  have  us 
go  elsewhere.  His  religion  was  the  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
undiluted  by  any  modern  theories  of  tolerance  or  symbolism. 
The  Diaboliques  would  lose  half  their  terrors  for  the  atheist,  and 
it  is  indeed  only  the  man  who  believes  in  a  personal  God  and  a 
personal  Devil  who  can  appreciate  the  full  horror  of  '  L'Ensorcelee.' 

What  claim  to  favour  have  these  novels  apart  from  the  author's 
infectious  devotion  to  the  ancien  regime  ?  Simply  that  they  are 
the  record  of  a  human  experience  transmuted  by  the  alchemy  of 
a  rich  imagination.  The  same  claim  might  be  advanced  for  all 
great  romances  from  the  '  Iliad '  to  '  Ivanhoe*  or  *  Henry  Esmond.' 
Barbey's  stories  do  not  come  tumbling  down  like  mountain 
torrents,  nor  do  they  unwind  themselves  slowly  but  inevitably  like 
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a  peaceful  river.  It  is  as  if  he  had  to  pump  them  out  of  his 
brains.  He  has  a  passion  for  setting  the  scene,  for  testing  his 
apparatus,  for  stopping  and  telling  the  history  of  every  character 
before  he  will  finally  consent  to  ring  up  the  curtain.  Those  who 
only  travel  to  arrive  at  their  destination  will  do  well  to  skip  the 
first  few  chapters  of  every  novel,  but  Barbey's  meanderings  do 
not  lead  the  reader  into  a  desolate  wilderness.  He  has  no  patience 
with  the  author  who  plays  tricks  with  his  style  just  to  show  his 
rhetorical  dexterity,  nor  does  he  ever  countenance  the  pernicious 
theory  of  art  for  art's  sake.  He  had,  however,  a  natural  fondness 
for  architectural  effects.  Instead  of  revealing  his  purpose  in  a 
sudden  flash  he  preferred  to  build  up  a  formidable  structure  from 
which  the  whole  panorama  of  his  story  could  be  observed.  The 
pages  devoted  to  the  lande  in  '  L'Ensorcelee,'  that  wild  trackless 
country  only  known  to  the  gipsies,  have  often  been  cited  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  Barbey's  descriptive  writing.  Certainly  he 
is  a  great  paysagiste,  as  the  French  say  ;  but  these  descriptions 
are  as  integral  a  part  of  the  story  as  the  witch  scenes  in  '  Macbeth.' 
Eliminate  them,  and  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  Abbe  de  Croix 
Jugan  loses  half  its  meaning. 

Unquestionably  Barbey  D'Aurevilly  would  have  been  a  greater 
novelist  if,  like  Balzac,  for  instance,  he  had  been  able  to  break  the 
fetters  of  the  past.  But  he  was  not  a  genius,  he  was  only  a  man 
of  rare  talent.  He  saw  no  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  upheaval 
of  society,  and  he  refused  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
in  the  wake  of  contemporary  journalism.  The  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  republic,  the  empire  and  the  commune — h.e  had 
no  use  for  any  of  them,  because  they  were  not  founded  on  the  rock 
bed  of  unity  and  authority.  Paul  Bourget  in  one  of  his  pene- 
trating criticisms  remarks  that  Goethe's  philosophy  could  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  '  s'adapter,'  and  that  diametrically 
opposed  to  him  was  M.  D'Aurevilly  with  his  inflexible  creed 
'  register.'  The  leavening  effect  in  society  of  a  few  men  like  Barbey 
D'Aurevilly  is  not  to  be  ignored.  For  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  unknown  except  as  an  elegant  eccentric,  but  long  before 
his  death  his  noble  literary  independence  had  won  the  respect  of 
all  men  of  letters.  He  had  attacked  most  of  the  lions  of  his  day, 
but  none  of  them  bore  him  any  rancour.  The  furious  sorties  of 
the  old  Chouan  had  become  almost  a  national  institution. 

There  is  one  debt  the  world  owes  him  that  we  have  not  yet 
mentioned.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  Maurice  de  Guerin  in 
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1839  Barbey  constituted  himself  his  literary  executor.  At  that 
time,  however,  no  editor  would  undertake  to  publish  the  works 
of  an  '  ignore  qui  n'a  pour  patron  qu'un  inconnu.'  Barbey  held 
his  tongue,  and  thirty  years  later,  when  he  had  achieved  a  certain 
degree  of  fame,  the  works  of  Guerin  were  finally  published.  Even 
then  Sainte-Beuve  devoted  a  Causerie  to  them  without  mentioning 
Barbey  D'Aurevilly's  name. 

His  friendship  for  Eugenie  de  Guerin — '  1'adorablement  laide 
Eugenie,'  as  he  refers  to  her  on  one  occasion — is  surely  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  literary  history.  How  different  they  were  : 
the  delicate  thoughtful  girl  who  inspired  f  une  sorte  d'admiration 
muette '  wherever  she  went,  and  the  gallant  old  warrior  who  was 
for  ever  shivering  a  lance  in  defence  of  his  impossible  ideals  ! 
And  yet,  different  as  they  were,  something  bound  them  together. 
Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  Eugenie's  characteristic  quality  of 
distinction.  '  Of  this  quality,'  he  says,  '  the  world  is  impatient ; 
it  chafes  against  it,  rails  at  it,  insults  it,  hates  it ;  it  ends  by 
receiving  its  influence  and  by  undergoing  its  law.'  Was  it  not 
this  quality  that  my  friend  Jacomet  had  recognised  in  Barbey 
D'Aurevilly  ?  Unconsciously,  for  the  most  part,  every  soldier 
was  groping  for  it  to  tide  him  over  to  sanity  across  the  reefs  of 
despondency  and  despair. 

ARNOLD  WHITRIDGE. 
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A  BUCK- JUMPER  FROM  THE  BLUE. 
BY  A.  G.  BRADLEY. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  a  true  buck-jumper  ever  descends  upon 
an  English  hunting  stable  or  a  cavalry  regiment,  institutions  which 
almost  alone  now  stand  between  the  saddle-horse  and  its  ex- 
tinction in  this  country.  I  doubt  it.  But,  anyway,  the  buck- 
jumper  commemorated  in  this  sketch,  and  of  still  vivid  if  remote 
memory  to  the  writer,  lit  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  title 
upon  a  community  to  whom  the  saddle-horse  was  of  daily  concern 
and  of  vital  import  to  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  was  almost  as  uniformally  gentle  as  the  least  of 
these.  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  Virginia,  in  that  part  of  it  at 
any  rate  where  this  specimen  of  the  genus  ran  her  brief  career, 
such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of  outside  a  Western  cowboy 
romance — a  style  of  literature  in  scant  circulation  among  the  old- 
time  Virginians. 

I  don't  know  precisely  why  the  Virginia  horse  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily well  behaved  from  its  very  infancy.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
because  it  was  never  over-fed  and  never  under-worked.  For  there 
was  plenty  of  blood,  though  a  good  deal  run  to  seed,  yet  infinitely 
tough  for  hack  work.  But  the  natural  equine  instinct  to  kick  up 
its  heels  or  seriously  dance  about  seemed  almost  lacking  in  the 
Virginia  horse.  Its  business  in  life — for  nobody  drove  if  they 
could  help  it,  and  nobody  walked,  and  there  were  few  railroads — 
was  to  carry  its  owner  over  the  worst  roads  in  the  civilised  world, 
or  over  rough  fields  and  forest  trails.  Fast  riding  was  impossible  ; 
long  rides  were  inevitable.  Trotting  was  unsuitable  to  the  ground 
as  well  as  to  the  rider,  for  '  posting '  (rising  in  the  stirrups),  first 
invented,  I  think,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  was  unknown  in 
the  Southern  States.  A  fast  walk,  a  running  walk  or  '  fox  trot,' 
and  sometimes  the  action  known  as  pacing  were  the  gaits  demanded 
of  a  good  saddle-horse.  All  these,  sometimes  natural  and  some- 
times cultivated,  were  as  smooth  to  the  rider  as  an  arm-chair. 
And  this  is  of  much  import,  when  the  horse  is  a  matter  of  daily 
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utility  and  not  of  following  hounds  or  cantering  over  English 
turf  for  an  afternoon  ride.  This  sort  of  work  and  the  intimacy  it 
breeds  between  the  horse  and  its  owner,  combined  with  the  familiar 
and  kindly  up-rearing  of  the  colts,  all  made,  I  think,  for  the  appar- 
ently in-bred  gentleness  of  the  native  horse.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  in  England,  when  nobody  who  could  help  it  travelled  the  vile 
roads  on  anything  but  a  horse,  and  there  was  not  much  fast 
riding  in  sport,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  invaluable  roadster 
carried  his  rider  at  these  gliding,  ambling  gaits.  No  human  being 
would  have  sat  down  on  the  saddle  to  a  jog  trot,  say,  from  Win- 
chester to  London.  The  Virginians  were  virtually  living  as 
regards  locomotion  in  the  England  from  which  their  ancestors 
came  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  seats,  their  saddles, 
their  stirrups  had  practically  never  changed;  their  roads  most 
certainly  had  not,  and  their  horses  travelled  these  last  at  the 
ancient  and  only  possible  paces.  Nor  in  a  dozen  years  and  a  pretty 
wide  experience  did  I  ever  see  a  horse  seriously  attempt  to  shift 
its  rider.  So  when  Master  Reginald  one  winter  evening  rode  a 
newly  purchased  long-legged,  harmless-looking  mare  up  to  my  stable 
door,  we  little  thought  he  was  providing  a  local  record  for  all  time. 

Now  Reginald  was  a  young  Englishman  of  eighteen,  an  orphan 
who  lived  with  us  pending  his  majority,  when  he  hoped  to  become 
a  landowner  and  agriculturist  in  the  Old  Dominion.  He  carried 
out  the  programme.  Only  last  week  I  received  his  latest  photo- 
graph, that  of  a  middle-aged  patriarch,  with  his  wife  and  grown- 
up family  seated  around  him  on  the  veranda  of  a  pleasant  house 
under  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  At  the  time  of  my  story  he 
was  but  recently  out  from  England.  Though  bearing  a  name 
famous  in  hunting  annals  he,  curiously  enough,  cared  less  than 
nothing  for  horses,  and  indeed  had  only  just  acquired  the  art  of 
sitting  on  one  as  a  sheer  necessity  of  daily  life.  The  gun  was  his 
passion.  He  held  it  very  straight  and  had  the  scent  of  a  pointer 
for  game.  He  owned,  however,  a  nice  little  mare,  and  one  evening, 
to  my  amazement,  rode  up  to  the  door  from  a  trip  to  the  country 
town  fifteen  miles  off,  where  he  had  probably  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  the  gunsmith's,  on  a  strange  beast  of  altogether  another 
type. 

'  What  upon  earth  have  you  got  there  ?  '  said  I. 

'  I  have  traded  my  mare/  replied  the  ingenuous  youth,  *  for 
this  one  with  Williams  the  livery-man,  and  got  twenty-five  dollars 
to  boot.  She's  sound  and  only  five  years  old.' 
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The  livery-man  versus  Reginald  !     I  groaned  aloud. 

The  new  arrival  was  a  leggy  mare  over  sixteen  hands,  singularly 
ill  adapted  for  a  utility  hack  in  our  country. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  full  of  still  worse  forebodings  and  with  un- 
concealed disgust,  '  let's  overhaul  her,  anyhow.'  I  fully  ex- 
pected one  blind  eye  at  least,  and  any  length  of  years  as  a  mere 
start- off.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  two  sound  eyes,  and  withal 
exceedingly  kind  ones.  She  actually  was  only  five  years  old,  and 
had  not  a  perceptible  blemish  about  her.  She  was  worth  at  least 
a  hundred  dollars  at  the  then  low  current  values,  while  Reggie's 
little  mare  was  worth  about  seventy-five.  Yet  the  boy  had 
returned  with  the  difference  reversed  in  his  own  pocket — no,  not 
precisely  in  his  pocket,  but  of  that  anon — presented  to  him,  too,  by 
a  notoriously  sharp  dealer  !  '  I  give  it  up,'  said  I.  '  The  mystery 
will  doubtless  be  unravelled  in  due  course.' 

'  Did  she  travel  all  right  ?  ' 

'  Rather  !  A  little  dull,  perhaps ;  but  she'll  do  very  well  for 
me.' 

'  But  why,  oh,  why  this  giraffe  ?  Are  you  going  to  start  a 
racing  stable  ?  Think  of  the  thousand  climbs  into  the  saddle 
before  you.'  (Reggie  was  still  awkward  at  mounting.) 

The  answer  was  simple  enough.  It  came  straight,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  gunsmith's  shop  in  the  shape  of  a  rifle  upon  which  my 
young  friend  had  cast  his  eye  and  that  his  pocket  money  did  not 
run  to.  The  twenty-five  dollars  just '  fixed  it ' !  The  mare  proved 
undoubtedly  sound,  healthy,  and  good-tempered.  She  was  a 
poor  walker  and  had  no  '  gaits.'  But  she  had  no  collar  marks  on 
her,  and  as  a  prospective  farm  or  buggy  horse  had  apparently  a 
distinct  value.  We  christened  her  '  Kentucky,'  as  Williams  said 
she  had  come  from  there.  Two  months  later  I  felt  sure  that  her 
birth-place  lay  much  farther  west  and  that  Texas  would  have 
been  a  more  suitable  name.  If  Reggie  found  a  leisurely  mastodon 
less  handy  than  a  brisk  moving  little  cob  he  kept  it  to  himself, 
but  he  was  always  falling  behind  me  when  we  rode  together, 
despite  his  quite  obvious  efforts  to  be  more  sociable,  which  was 
tiresome. 

It  may  have  been  a  fortnight  after  the  advent  of  '  Kentucky ' 
that  the  two  of  us  were  starting  for  a  ride  to  a  neighbour's  place. 
I  had  left  Reggie  in  the  act  of  mounting  and  jogged  on  ahead. 
In  a  minute  or  two  he  overtook  me,  looking  red  and  flustered. 

'  That  beastly  mare  threw  me.' 
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'  Threw  you  ?  '  said  I.  '  Come  now,  that  sort  of  thing  never 
happens  in  these  parts.' 

'  Well,  she  did.  She  chucked  me  off  the  moment  I  was  on  her 
back.' 

Keggie  was  such  a  novice  I  concluded  that  he  had  rolled  over 
somehow  on  getting  up,  and  thought  no  more  about  it.  He  on 
his  part  kept  his  own  counsel.  Though  not  qualified  for  a  horse- 
dealer  he  came  of  a  long-headed  stock. 

The  incident  appeared  forgotten.  'Kentucky'  carried  her 
owner  sluggishly  but  uneventfully  about  for  some  three  weeks 
when  he  and  I,  returning  home  one  evening,  watered  our  horses 
as  usual  in  the  stream  below  the  house.  Mine  finishing  first  I 
cantered  on  up  the  slope  to  the  stable,  but  looking  back  as  I  opened 
the  gate  was  amazed  to  see  Reginald  on  his  feet  without  his  hat, 
and  belabouring  '  Kentucky '  with  his  riding  switch.  He  didn't 
get  on  again  but  led  the  mare  up  to  the  yard. 

'  This  brute  has  thrown  me  again,'  was  all  he  said. 

I  am  afraid  I  laughed,  though  in  truth  a  trifle  mystified. 
Reggie  was  creating  a  sort  of  record  for  the  four  counties.  I  had 
seen  much  of  '  Kentucky '  by  this  time,  and  the  bare  notion  of 
her  kicking  up  her  heels  seemed  incredible.  Reggie  had  to  stand 
some  chaff  at  supper  that  night,  but  he  only  remarked  :  '  I  shall 
sell  that  beastly  horse.' 

'Don't  do  that,'  said  I.  'I'll  swop  Kitty  for  her  if  you 
like.' 

Kitty  was  a  little  mare  I  was  riding  myself  at  that  time,  but, 
like  a  few  of  even  these  gentle  Virginia  horses,  had  an  invincible 
antipathy  to  harness,  which  was  occasionally  inconvenient  to  me, 
though  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  Reginald. 

'  Done  with  you,'  said  the  orphan  boy  with  singular  alacrity. 

So  I  took  over  '  Kentucky,'  intending  to  put  her  in  a  plough 
and  wagon  when  spring  work  began.  Just  for  the  moment  I 
had  nothing  else  to  ride,  and  by  dint  of  a  pair  of  spurs  managed  to 
keep  her  awake,  but  was  pretty  sick  of  her  when  old  Captain 
Corncob,  a  little  stout,  short-legged  neighbour  of  mine,  offered  me 
seventy-five  dollars  for  her — no  doubt  because  she  was  worth  a 
hundred  at  her  face  value.  He  was  obviously  pleased  when  I 
took  him  without  demur. 

'  I  ought  to  tell  you,'  said  I,  '  that  she's  no  sprinter.' 

'  That  don't  signify  nothin','  said  the  ex-captain  (of  passenger 
boats  on  the  James  River  canal.)  '  I've  quit  ridin'  races  at  my 
time  o'  life.'  This  superfluous  remark  was  quite  metaphorical 
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and  not  intended  to  suggest  any  former  distinction  between  the 
flags.  All  the  Captain  wanted  was  the  twenty-five  or  even  fifty 
dollars  profit  that  he  thought  he  saw.  Everyone  was  hard  up 
in  Virginia  in  those  years  following  the  war. 

I  also  told  him  that  she  had  twice  unseated  Reginald.  But 
the  Captain  only  smiled,  for  that  youth's  frank  admission  that  he 
was  sitting  a  horse  for  the  first  time  at  eighteen  had  been  the 
wonder  of  an  unsophisticated  country-side  which  never  walked. 
When  Reggie  heard  of  the  transfer  he  remarked  laconically  in  the 
local  idiom,  to  which  he  had  taken  rather  kindly,  that  he  reckoned 
there'd  be  a  first-class  funeral  in  about  a  week.  It  was  much  less 
than  that  when  an  urgent  message  came  from  the  Captain  that  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  and  badly  wanted  to  see  me.  I  was  con- 
scious now  of  some  vague  sort  of  premonition,  sufficiently  con- 
firmed when  I  entered  the  Captain's  room  and  found  that  dis- 
tinguished navigator  with  a  plaster  on  his  head,  a  bandaged  hand, 
and  a  most  truculent  expression  on  his  face. 

'  That  was  a  nice  sort  o'  fool  mar'  you  sold  me,'  he  blurted 
out.  '  She's  pretty  nigh  burst  me  all  to  pieces.' 

I  expressed  due  remorse,  but  reminded  the  injured  party  that 
the  throwing  of  Reginald  had  been  duly  communicated. 

'  Throwed  him,'  shouted  the  Captain,  whose  vitals  were  obviously 
uninjured.  '  I  just  reckon  she  did.  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  flung  me 
up  in  the  'ar  as  if  I'd  been  fired  from  a  mortar  (the  Captain  be- 
longed to  the  generation  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War).  That's 
a  trick  hoss,  sir,  out  o'  some  blamed  circus.  There  ain't  never 
been  no  sich  hoss  in  this  section  neither  before  nor  since  the  war.' 

Mortified  and  mystified,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  take  her  back. 
At  any  rate  I  did  so.  The  very  next  day  we  hitched  '  Kentucky ' 
to  a  light  single  plough,  and  in  about  two  minutes  she  showed 
that  if  she  had  no  saddle  qualities  to  recommend  her  in  that 
country  she  could  both  gallop  and  jump.  At  the  first  touch  of  the 
trace  chain  she  left  Uncle  Gideon,  the  negro  ploughman,  flat 
upon  his  face  in  the  furrow,  and  carried  plough  and  all  at  a  hand 
canter  across  the  field.  She  faced  the  snake  fence  at  the  boundary 
without  hesitation,  getting  clear  over  it  minus  the  plough.  Stimu- 
lated further  by  the  flying  trace  chains  and  swingletree  she  galloped 
wildly  round  the  big  pasture  beyond  and  finally  dashed  through 
the  open  gate  of  the  yard  and  walked  into  her  stall.  Here  we 
found  her,  amiable  and  placid  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  but 
obviously  with  a  soul  above  farm  work  as  she  was  plainly 
indifferent  to  shining  as  a  hack.  A  wasted  steeple-chaser  no  doubt, 
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but  as  such  a  hopeless  fifth  wheel  in  that  country  if  ever  there  was 
one !  For  reasons  here  irrelevant  I  had  now  to  ride  her  for  some 
weeks.  Indeed,  I  had  rather  admired  her  pace  and  spirit  and 
contemptuous  rejection  of  harness,  annoying  as  it  was.  But 
her  galloping  was  of  no  use  to  me.  If  the  rough  surface  of  the 
hilly  Virginia  roads  and  trails  had  made  it  possible  as  an  occasional 
indulgence,  my  reputation  would  not  have  stood  it.  Such  peril- 
ous outbreaks  were  hopelessly  associated  in  the  public  eye  with 
whisky  and  Court  day,  or  at  the  best  with  an  impending  increase 
to  the  population  or  sudden  illness  somewhere. 

'  Bidin'  for  the  doctor  ?  '  was  in  fact  a  colloquialism  for  any 
gait  over  six  miles  an  hour.  But  '  Kentucky '  was  a  deplorably 
dull  hack.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that.  The  unseen  ad- 
ventures of  Reginald  and  Captain  Corncob  had  become  for 
me  mere  phantasies,  strange  and  unaccountable  delusions  of 
ridiculously  incompetent  horsemen.  One  day,  however,  they 
were  brought  sharply  back  to  my  mind  by  Uncle  Gideon.  It  was 
just  before  feeding  and  bedding  up  for  the  night,  when  I  was 
summoned  by  the  negro  cook  to  find  my  trusty  Ethiopian  stooping 
over  a  bucket-  near  the  well  and  bathing  his  bald  head.  He 
straightened  up  at  my  approach  and  unburdened  his  soul. 

'  What  kin'  of  a  mar  is  that  thar  long-legged  one  as  you  and 
Mar'se  Reginald  done  fetched  up  on  dis  yer  plantation,  suh  ?  ' 

'  What's  she  been  up  to,  Gideon  ? ' 

'  Whar  /  bin  up  to,  suh,  is  what  dis  yer  nigger  'd  like  to  know. 
I  bin  ridin'  her  to  water  fur  de  las'  two  months,  as  gentle  an' 
harmless  a  crittur  as  ever  I  seen.  But  to-night,  bless  grashus  an' 
f  o'  Gawd,  she's  skeercely  left  de  creek  when  I  wur  up  in  de  ar  some- 
whars  an'  lit  far  an'  squar  on  my  back  on  de  grass  and  struck  my 
hade  agin  a  root  or  somth'n.'  Gideon  again  applied  the  stable 
sponge  to  a  gash  on  his  head  with  significant  emphasis. 

'I'm  gittin'  an  ole  man  an'  I  seen  plenty  horses  git  frolic- 
some, now  an'  agin,  but  I  never  seen  one  play  sich  a  fool-trick 
as  dis  yer  one.  Dis  mar's  out'n  a  circus  as  sho'  as  yo'  born.  You 
tak  keer,  Mar'se  George,  ridin'  roun  keerless  like  on  that  thar 
crittur.  You  trade  her  away,  suh,  over  de  big  mount'ns  whar  you 
won't  hear  from  her  no  mo.'  Dat's  de  bes'  thing  you  k'n  do.' 
The  first  had  been  long  my  fixed  intention,  though  the  geographi- 
cal precautions  seemed  only  desirable  later — to  my  successor  in 
ownership.  For  we  had  no  auction  sales  for  superfluous  cattle  in 
that  scattered  country.  Nothing  in  short  but  the  limited  local 
demand.  There  was  one  regular  horse-dealer,  however,  a  farmer 
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some  ten  miles  off,  and  I  had  already  written  him  to  look  in  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Incidentally,  too,  I  now  noticed  that  the  men 
always  led  '  Kentucky '  down  to  water.  I  had  bought  another 
saddle-horse  in  the  meantime,  but  not  having  yet  got  delivery  was 
riding  the  mare  about  the  plantation  a  fortnight  or  so  after  Gideon's 
somersault,  with  a  rather  unaccountable  disbelief  in  these  fits  of 
exuberance,  but  daily  expecting  the  dealer. 

It  really  almost  seemed,  on  looking  back,  as  if  water  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  mare's  psychological  moments.  For 
absorbed  one  afternoon  in  agricultural  reveries,  I  was  just  gather- 
ing up  the  reins  after  she  had  drunk  at  a  small  stream  when,  with- 
out a  moment's  warning,  up  I  went,  quite  as  high,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  Reginald,  Captain  Corncob  or  Uncle  Gideon.  But  unlike 
them  I  had  done  all  my  early  riding  in  England,  with  the  normal 
experience  of  spirited  horses  and  ponies  and  the  normal  tale  of 
croppers  of  various  kinds.  But  I  had  never  encountered  a  buck- 
jumper  nor  anything  in  the  least  resembling  the  sort  of  blow  with 
which  I  seemed  to  be  shot  heaven-wards.  Being  young  and 
active,  however,  I  managed  to  alight  upon  all  fours.  The  mare 
was  standing  still,  looking  at  me  with  drooping  head  and  her 
kind,  lazy  eyes  when  I  picked  myself  up.  My  conviction  at  the 
moment  was  that  no  amount  of  preparation,  nor  even  an  English 
saddle  with  the  knee  pads  then  usual,  would  have  availed  me 
anything  against  such  driving  force  as  was  in  this  mare's  back.  I 
now  knew  that  we  had  struck  a  real  buck- jumper.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  anxiously  to  scan  the  rather  limited  horizon  lest  perad- 
venture  there  should  be  a  witness  of  my  humiliation.  At  the 
first  glance  the  coast  seemed  clear,  but  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
revealed  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  up  the  lane  I  was  about  to  ascend,  apparently  sitting 
on  the  fence  but  not  turned,  I  was  thankful  to  note,  immediately 
in  my  direction.  For  I  quickly  recognised  the  long-expected 
dealer,  sent  on  no  doubt  from  the  house  to  look  for  me.  At  the 
same  moment  he  turned  his  head  and  waved  his  arm  as  if  in  sudden 
discovery  of  my  neighbourhood.  '  Thank  goodness,'  I  said  to 
myself,  as  with  no  slight  apprehension  on  two  accounts  I  remounted 
this  four-legged  catapult. 

Nothing  happened,  however,  and  I  found  my  friend  seated  on 
a  top  rail  shaving  at  it  with  his  knife  after  the  local  manner,  as  if 
wood-carving,  not  horse-dealing,  was  the  serious  business  of  hia 
life.  His  horse  was  hitched  near  by. 

I  came  to  business  at  once,  while  he  continued  whittling  at 
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the  fence  rail.  I  was  now  concerned  with  a  dealer,  and  the 
demerits  of  '  Kentucky '  were  his  business,  not  mine,  so  I  briefly 
indicated  her  youth,  her  soundness,  her  bone  and  her  constitution. 
Instead  of  testing  my  assertions  after  the  normal  manner  of  an 
intending  purchaser,  he  remained  upon  his  perch  and  persevered 
at  his  carving  job,  as  if  to  complete  that  work  of  art  before  turning 
to  trifles.  At  length,  with  much  deliberation,  he  closed  his  knife, 
put  it  in  his  pocket  and  burst  out  laughing,  for  he  was  a  jovial 
fellow.  I  then  knew  the  game  was  up. 

'  Great  land  and  General  Jackson  ! '  he  said.  *  My  reputation 
won't  stand  no  horse  like  that.  Don't  you  think  I  seen  her 
double  herself  up  and  fire  you  sky-high  down  at  the  crick  yonder 
an'  me  sittin'  right  here  ?  I  never  seen  sich  a  fling  all  my  bom 
days.  I  ain't  lookin'  fur  law  suits,  an'  I'd  be  in  one  afore  that  mar' 
had  left  me  a  week.  I  wouldn't  get  on  her  back  myself  fur  five 
hundred  dollars.' 

I  had  to  laugh,  too,  of  course  :  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

*  You  could  sell  her  off  down  in  the  lower  counties,'  said  I. 

'Not  me,  they'd  take  a  notion  we  was  breedin'  them  kind  o' 
circus  horses  up  here  in  Bunker  county,  and  whar  would  I  be  then  ? 
There's  no  call  for  fancy  ridin'  in  ole  Virginia  these  hard  times. 
No,  sir,  I'm  mighty  sorry,  but  I  reckon  we  can't  deal  nohow ! ' 

That  evening  I  seriously  thought  I  should  have  to  shoot  '  Ken- 
tucky.' Reginald,  I  am  afraid,  was  enjoying  himself  though  he 
hadn't  the  cheek  to  say  so.  The  singular  thing  was  that  these 
exhibitions  had  occurred  as  nearly  as  possible  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks,  and  between  them  there  was  not  the  faintest  sign  of  exu- 
berance on  the  mare's  part.  Gideon  said,  '  it  pended  on  de  moon 
for  sho'.'  '  Kentucky '  had  been  with  us  now  nearly  four  months 
and  had  bucked  just  five  times,  throwing  Reggie  twice,  Captain 
Corncob,  Gideon  and  myself.  Whether  if  one  of  us  had  lit  again 
perchance  on  her  back  she  would  have  treated  us  to  a  second  leap, 
no  one  could  say,  for  neither  then  nor  afterwards,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  a  second  effort  required.  A  bad  saddle-horse  that  refused 
the  collar  and  shot  you  sky-high  every  twenty-first  day  was  a 
proposition  which  no  household  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  I  am 
quite  sure,  had  ever  had  to  meet.  There  seemed  to  be  no  place 
whatever  in  our  world  for  this  uncanny  beast. 

From  a  quite  unexpected  quarter,  however,  the  problem,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  honourably  solved  the  very  next  day, 
when  it  so  happened  that  a  friend  we  will  call  Harry  Browne  and 
his  sister,  whose  people  lived  a  dozen  miles  away,  rode  over  to  see 
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us.  Now  the  Brownes  were  natives  of  a  distant  State,  and  the 
sons  were  inclined  to  what  may  be  called  the  sporting  side  of  a 
horse,  and  rather  fancied  themselves  as  horsemen.  So '  Kentucky,' 
as  an  object  of  burning  momentary  interest  and  a  mystery  in 
equine  psychology,  was  naturally  brought  out  for  inspection  and 
her  story — and  ours — laid  bare.  The  humour  of  the  thing  was 
altogether  too  much  for  Master  Harry.  The  self-complacency 
which  for  weeks  had  prevented  my  paying  any  attention  to  the 
misadventures  of  Reginald,  Captain  Corncob,  and  Gideon  was 
obviously  present  in  my  guest.  He  hinted,  so  far  as  politeness 
allowed,  that  we  must  be  a  set  of  tailors,  and  even  expressed  a  desire 
to  encounter  himself  the  worst  that  so  singularly  harmless-looking 
a  beast  could  do.  She  rubbed  her  nose  on  his  shoulder  and  hyp- 
notised him  with  her  soft  eyes.  This  was  excellent.  '  Well,' 
said  I,  '  you  can  take  her  away  for  twenty-five  dollars.  But  don't 
put  your  father  or  sisters  on  her  ' ;  and  he  took  her  away. 

'  Praise  de  Lord,'  muttered  Gideon,  as  he  put  a  halter  on 
'  Kentucky.'  '  I  'spec  Mar'se  Harry  by  dis  time  next  month  will 
have  lamed  sumth'n  'bout  that  thar  mar'.' 

A  fortnight  later  I  rode  over  to  see  the  Brownes;  they  were 
an  interesting  family,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  given  to  agricul- 
tural experiments  over  which  every  native  head  shook ;  '  Kentucky  ' 
was  not  one  of  them.  She  was  Harry's  affair  altogether.  She 
had  so  far  excited  no  interest  whatever  in  the  family.  On  the 
contrary,  I  fancied  that  we  were  all  objects  of  some  mild  amuse- 
ment on  her  account,  so  much  so  that  I  found  it  advisable  to 
issue  another  solemn  warning  against  any  side-saddle  ventures. 

Now  this  was  in  the  always  glorious  (in  Virginia)  month  of 
May,  and  a  trouting  expedition  was  incidentally  arranged  with 
Harry  Browne  at  an  early  date,  for  which  my  house  was  the  most 
handy  point  of  departure.  So  we  were  duly  expecting  our  young 
friend  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed  day,  when  an  old  negro 
servant  of  the  Brownes  rode  up  to  the  door  with  a  note.  It  was 
from  the  eldest  daughter,  and  ran  thus  : — 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  Harry  will  not  be  with  you  to-night.  He 
had  rather  a  bad  fall  this  afternoon  from  the  mare  he  got  from  you, 
and  dislocated  his  collar  bone.  Ephraim  saw  him  thrown  and 
can  tell  you  more  than  I  can.  Harry  is  suffering  dreadfully,  not 
so  much  in  his  body  as  in  his  mind.  We  all  feel  a  little  small 
after  what  was  said  last  week,  but  Harry's  abasement  is  quite 
tragic.  He  declares  he  will  go  West  directly  he  is  well.' 

Harry  did  not  go  west,  but  still  lives  at  Poplar  Hill,  a  very 
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middle-aged  patriarch,  and  his  eldest  son  married  Reginald's 
daughter  some  time  ago. 

'  Yes,  suh,  I  seen  de  whole  thing,'  said  Ephraim,  when  appealed 
to,  '  and  name  o'  Gord  I  never  seen  nuthin'  like  it.  Mar'se  Harry 
wir  ridin'  that  thar  new  mar'  dey  call "  North  Clina,"  or  some  sich 
name,  up  the  pastur  towards  the  stables.  He  misfortunately  had 
dat  ole  single-barr'led  gun  he  keeps  loaded  agin  hawks  and  sich 
like  wid  him,  an'  he'd  picked  up  a  tin  of  milk  at  de  Spring  house 
for  Miss  Lucy,  an'  wur  jes  tee-tuppin'  quietly  along.  I  went  to  open 
de  gate,  and  befo'  he  could  come  through,  widout  de  leastest  kin' 
o'  warnin',  the  mar'  giv  a  lep  up  in  de  ar.  Gordamighty,  I  never 
seen  such  a  lep,  an'  I've  travelled  aroun'  some  too,  bin  twicet  to 
Richmond  and  oncet  to  Washinton  on  de  cars.  Look  like  to  me 
she'd  all  fo'  feet  together  an'  her  back  bended  like  de  handle  of 
a  pail.  Mar'se  Harry  he  went  one  way,  de  gun  anuver,  an'  de 
milk  anuver,  and  they  was  all  fallin'  together.  De  ole  gun  went 
off  Spang,  bang  !  when  it  struck  de  groun',  an'  whar  de  load  went 
Gord  knows.  I  was  skeer'd  mighty  nigh  to  death.  I  done  helped 
Mar'se  Harry  into  de  house,  an'  he  wur  swarin'  an'  runnin'  orn 
powerfully.  Dey  sent  me  fo'  de  doctor,  an'  I  reckon  Miss  Lucy 
done  tell  you  in  that  thar  writin'  how  he's  gwine  on.' 

Mar'se  Harry,  as  I  said,  didn't  '  go  West,'  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  rode  '  Kentucky '  over  the  big  mountains  and  returned 
next  day,  so  I  heard,  by  train  with  only  the  saddle  and  bridle. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  he  felt  equal  to  coming  our  way  ! 

About  the  time  that  the  leaves  were  turning  into  the  radiant 
colours  which  fire  the  Virginia  woods  in  autumn  as  nowhere  else, 
a  county  paper  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  who  lived  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley  beyond  the  mountains.  There  was  a  piece  in 
it  pencil-marked,  and  it  ran  thus  : 

*  A  countryman  of  the  homespun  type  drifted  into  the  Clarion 
office  last  Tuesday.  We  indicated  a  chair,  into  which  he  settled 
down  with  some  deliberation  as  if  he  had  come  to  stay,  and 
remarked  that  he  was  from  the  Buffalo  creek  district.  We  asked 
him  how  things  were  up  there,  and  he  replied,  "  Only  tol'able,"  and 
tearing  off  a  piece  of  chewing  tobacco  he  filled  his  mouth  and  put 
his  feet  up  on  the  stove.  Knowing  he  had  something  to  get  off 
his  chest,  and  giving  him  half  an  hour  to  get  started,  we  went  on 
with  our  copy,  and  had  written  about  half  our  weekly  editorial 
when  the  fore  legs  of  his  chair  came  down  with  a  thud  on  the 
floor,  and  our  agricultural  friend  broke  the  long  silence.  "  We've 
got  a  hell  of  a  horse  up  our  way,  Mister."  Mistaking  for  a  moment 
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the  drift  of  his  outburst,  we  replied  that  we  were  not  taking  any 
just  now,  whether  angel  or  devU ;  in  fact,  we  had  ourselves  one  of 
the  former  to  sell.  But  he  paid  no  attention  to  this. 

'  "  Yes,  sir"  he  repeated,  "  we've  a  hell  of  a  horse  up  in  our 
country,  I  tell  you.  He  histed  three  of  our  leadin'  citizens  when 
he  fust  come  up  so  durned  high,  each  of  'em  kep  it  to  themselves 
an'  jes  passed  her  on — fur  it's  a  mar',  an'  a  mighty  likely  lookin' 
one  too — from  one  to  the  other  as  a  good  ridin'  and  drivin'  horse. 
Bill  Turpin,  the  storekeeper  at  Hatcher's  Bridge,  is  suein'  to  get 
his  money  back  from  old  Doctor  Saddlebags,  who  said  he'd  bote 
the  mar'  from  a  fellah  from  Bunker  County.  And  Bob  Swingle- 
tree,  who  runs  the  hotel  at  Huntsville,  is  a  waitin'  till  his  arm  gits 
mended  to  put  a  ball  through  Bill  Turpin  who  sold  him  the  crittur. 
It  'pears  the  mar'  wur  quite  gentle  like  when  she  fus'  come  up  our 
way,  'cept  for  a  skip  once  an'  a  while.  But  that  wur  enough,  and 
somehow  them  as  was  fired  wouldn't  take  no  second  chance,  but 
concluded,  I  reckon,  to  let  thar  neighbours  take  it,  and  passed  the 
mar'  on  without  sayin'  nuthin'  at  a  temptin'  figure.  But  since 
Bob  Swingletree  was  throwed  off  her,  his  boys  'pear  to  have  mis- 
treated her,  so  she  lays  out  to  fling  any  one  as  soon  as  ever  they's 
on  her  back.  They're  tellin'  now  as  she  must  be  from  out  West, 
and  what  they  call  a  buck-jumper  out  thar.  Jem  Swingletree, 
Bob's  eldest  boy,  says  thar  ain't  no  one  in  the  State  could  sit  her. 
He's  goin'  to  lead  her  round  the  country  as  a  side-show,  bettin' 
five  dollars  that  no  one  kin  stay  on  her  back,  an'  reckons  to  make 
a  heap  o'  money,  as  thar  ain't  no  one  in  these  parts  usted  to  ridin' 
on  a  jumpin'  kangaroo,  nor  ever  seed  one.  An'  it's  just  thar  as 
Jem  thinks,  by  keepin'  on  the  move  from  place  to  place,  that  the 
money  lies.  He's  a  live  boy  that !  " 

'  We  reached  down  for  the  whiskey  and  a  tumbler.  The  narrator 
filled  the  latter  three  quarters  full,  drank  it  straight,  and  having 
crushed  our  right  hand  in  a  farewell  grip  of  iron,  spat  and  vanished.' 

This  was  the  last  we  ever  heard  of '  Kentucky.'  She  was,  I  feel 
sure,  unique  among  buck-jumpers,  who  most  assuredly  do  not 
limit  themselves  to  a  monthly  indulgence  and  conduct  themselves 
like  middle-aged  Quakers  in  the  interval.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
account  for  her  extraordinary  temperament,  but  have  merely  set 
it  down  here  precisely  as  she  showed  it  to  us  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1879.  Perhaps  it  was  the  habit  dying  out  in  the  strain. 
Perhaps  a  kind  of  epilepsy.  Or,  again,  she  may  have  been  frankly 
a  humorist.  But  after  all  Uncle  Gideon  may  have  been  right  and 
'  Kentucky's '  intermittent  eccentricities  may  have  been  subject  to 
that  influence  which  so  piously  regulated  the  actions  of  Uncle 
Gideon  himself — de  moon  ! 
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A  WINCHESTER  SKETCH. 

CANON  VAUGHAN  has  proved  quite  conclusively  in  the  pages  of  the 
CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  that  Izaak  Walton,  that '  Prince  of  Fishermen,' 
whose  long  life  came  to  a  close  in  Winchester  in  the  bitter  winter  of 
1683,  died  in  the  second  house  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Dome 
Alley  as  you  enter  that  historic  cul-de-sac  from  the  main  portion 
of  the  Cathedral  Close.  A  Tudor  house  this,  it  would  appear  ;  the 
Tudor  rose  surmounted  by  a  crown  figures  on  some  of  the  fine 
leaden  gutter-heads  ;  a  house  probably  much  restored  in  the  days  of 
the  '  Merry  Monarch/  from  whom  Winchester  received  considerable 
attention,  and  the  neglect  and  decay  that  had  fallen  on  the  great 
cathedral  and  its  stately  precincts  was  arrested  and  removed  under 
the  directions,  I  believe,  of  the  famous  architect  and  engineer,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  A  long  house  this  in  Dome  Alley,  built  of  time- 
mellowed  red  bricks,  with  three  windows  on  either  side  of  the  front 
entrance — a  house  not  of  seven,  but  of  four  gables — as  one  stands 
facing  it ;  a  house  with  a  square  darkly  panelled  hall,  with 
pleasant  rooms,  whose  windows  look  upon  that  charming  old-world 
garden,  a  very  '  haunt  of  ancient  peace,'  in  which  the  author  of  the 
immortal '  Complete  Angler '  must  often  have  sat  with  his  daughter 
and  her  husband,  and  watched  perchance  his  grandchildren 
gambolling  on  the  velvet  lawn. 

This  old-world  garden  is  bounded  by  old  stone  walls  :  that  on 
the  right  as  you  pass  from  the  house  is  low,  giving  a  charming  south- 
west view  of  the  stately  grey  cathedral.  The  wall  upon  the  left- 
hand  is  solid  and  very  lofty,  a  portion,  so  says  tradition,  of  that 
great  defensive  wall  built  to  keep  out  the  Danes.  Opposite  the 
house  is  a  wall  of  moderate  height,  separating  the  garden  from  the 
gardens  of  other  cathedral  dignitaries,  and  set  in  this  wall  is  a 
sculptured  stone.  On  this  stone  is  carved  a  heart,  and  across  the 
heart  is  graven  a  date,  1674  ;  while  occupying  the  two  corners 
above  the  heart  are  the  initials  A.  H. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sculptured  stone  ?  Whom 
and  what  does  it  memorise  ?  Canon  Vaughan  told  me  that  for  him 
this  stone  had  no  significance,  yet  to  me  it  means  much,  and  round 
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this  memorial  it  pleases  me  to  dream  dreams  of  William  Hawkins 
and  Anne  Walton.  That  Dr.  William  Hawkins  did  not  take 
possession  of  this  house  till  1676  is  amply  shown  by  that  most 
interesting  '  Wainscott  Book  '  of  the  Winchester  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  which  Canon  Vaughan  has  told  us  :  a  book  instituted  at  the  end 
of  1662,  soon  after  George  Morley's  episcopate  had  begun. 

To  this  house  in  that  same  year  1676,  says  Canon  Vaughan  in 
the  article  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  Dr.  Hawkins  brought 
his  bride — he  and  Anne  Walton  having  been  married  in  that  year. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  support  this  statement ;  the  when 
and  the  where  of  the  Hawkins- Walton  marriage  remain  unknown, 
though  they  have  undoubtedly  been  diligently  searched  for.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  that  most  painstaking  and  industrious  of  Walton 
editors,  says  in  one  place  that  the  date  of  this  marriage  was  '  prior 
to  1678.'  A  safe  assertion,  as  we  know  that  a  child  was  born  to  the 
Hawkins's  early  in  that  year.  In  another  place  Nicolas  gives  the 
date  as  'about  1676,'  and  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  more 
definite  has  been  discovered.  Some  day  Dame  Fortune  may 
favour  a  lucky  searcher  after  truth  with  the  facts,  even  as  she 
favoured  me  a  few  months  ago,  and  enabled  me  to  discover  the 
particulars  of  Izaak  Walton's  own  marriage  to  his  second  wife, 
Anne  Ken,  which  took  place  at  St.  James's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  on 
April  23,  1647,  and  these  details  had  been  unsuccessfully  looked 
for  by  every  editor  of  Walton  from  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  onward. 

The  Hawkins-Walton  marriage  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  to  have  taken  place  in  Winchester.  The  ceremony 
was  not  performed  in  the  cathedral,  where  one  would  have  expected 
it  to  take  place  ;  nor  can  I  find  it  recorded  in  the  register  of  any 
Winchester  church,  though  some  of  these  are  unfortunately  non  est 
for  the  desired  period.  Neither  did  it  take  place  at  Droxford, 
where  Dr.  Hawkins  was  Rector. 

Next  I  turned  my  attention  to  London.  Izaak  Walton  was 
certainly  there  during  1676,  for  his  letter  to  Cotton  with  regard 
to  the  second  part  of  the  '  Complete  Angler '  is  dated  '  London, 
April  29,  1676.'  In  London  the  two  churches  with  which  Walton 
was,  we  know,  intimately  associated  are  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West, 
and  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell.  Both  these  churches  as  Walton 
knew  them  have  been  swept  away,  but  new  buildings  took  their 
place,  and  the  registers  remain  ;  but,  alas  !  with  both  I  drew  a  blank. 

Here  then  for  the  moment  the  matter  rests.  Now  to  return  to 
our  sculptured  stone.  That  Dr.  Hawkins  did  not  take  possession 
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of  his  house  till  1676  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  but  there  remains 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  stone  dated  1674  was  placed  by  him 
in  the  garden  wall,  and  that  the  initials  A.  H.  are  those  of  his  wife, 
and  that  the  date  is  significant  of — what  ?  Though  the  Haw- 
kins's first  child — at  any  rate  the  first  to  live — was  born  early  in 
1678,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  marriage  should  not  have  taken 
place  in  1674,  and  I  yet  hope  that  this  may  prove  to  have  been  so. 
But  even  supposing  that  there  should  be  no  foundation  for  this 
theory,  then  it  still  pleases  me  to  dream  that  William  Hawkins  and 
Anne  Walton  plighted  their  troth  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Preston, 
Hawkins's  predecessor  in  the  house  in  Dome  Alley.  Both  Hawkins 
and  Anne  must,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  intimate  with  the 
Preston  family  and  fellow  guests  there.  Anne  Walton  doubtless 
came  to  Winchester  with  her  father  in  1662 — a  girl  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen — when  Bishop  Morley  was  translated  from  the  episcopate  of 
Worcester  to  that  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  south.  Morley  was 
Walton's  staunch  friend,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Bishop 
appointed  him  as  his  Steward  or '  Oeconomus  '  at  Winchester,  a  post 
he  had  held  at  Worcester,  as  Canon  Price  discovered  in  1919.  Dr. 
Hawkins  was  made  Rector  of  Droxford  in  1664,  and  was  a  Preben- 
dary of  Winchester,  and  it  would  therefore  be  absurd  to  assume  that 
the  stone  could  be  a  memorial  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  lovers  ;  but 
nothing  will  persuade  me  that  the  sculptured  stone  in  the  Canon's 
garden  is  not  a  memento  of  the  loves  of  William  Hawkins  and  Anne 
Walton,  whose  dust  has  mingled  for  more  than  two  centuries  in 
the  grave  in  the  south  transept  of  the  great  cathedral. 

W.  COUETHOPE  FORMAN. 
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APPARENTLY  Clerky  stood  waiting  for  the  Fox  and  Grapes  to  open. 
That  waiting  was  usual  on  a  Sunday  evening  with  Clerky  Rose 
the  poacher,  and  for  that  opening  it  was  close  on  time.  Ringing 
for  evening  service,  the  bells  of  the  village  church  slackened. 
Autumn  night  came  fast.  On  the  street  corner  opposite  the  Fox 
and  Grapes  an  oil  street  lamp  glimmered.  Round  the  corner 
under  the  lamp  worshippers  passed  to  the  village  chapel.  A 
little  away  from  the  lamp  was  Clerky  with  his  mate  Poplar  Tom 
Ace.  Poplar  listened  for  the  click  which  would  indicate  the  bolt 
withdrawn  from  the  inn  front  door ;  Clerky  observed  unwontedly 
those  on  the  way  to  chapel.  And  presently  Clerky  himself  turned 
also  in  that  direction. 

'  See  yer  arter  a  bit,'  he  said,  nodding  adieu  to  Poplar  Tom. 

'  But  ain't  yer  comin'  in  the  Grapes  ? ' 

*  Not  yit.'  With  mock  propriety  Clerky  removed  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth.  Clerky,  hoary  chief  of  local  poachers,  was  also 
a  wag.  '  I'm  a-goin'  to  meetin'  fust.' 

'  Meetin'  ? '  A  moment  Poplar  looked  as  though  he  feared 
madness  had  struck  his  friend.  '  What  the  blazes  for  ? ' 

'  To  help  'em  in  the  singin','  answered  Clerky,  in  a  voice 
raucous  from  much  night  air.  '  An'  to  swell  the  collection.' 

More  enlightenedly  though  still  curiously  Poplar  then  noted 
that  Clerky  wore  a  white  collar,  and  perceived  there  was  a  gleam 
in  his  beady  eye,  and  a  wicked  smirk  on  his  rugged,  shaven  mouth. 

'  But  what's  yer  game  at  meetin'  ? '  Poplar  asked  per- 
plexedly. 

'  Ah,'  Clerky  suggested  slily,  '  now  if  I  tell  yer  you'll  be 
hankerin'  to  come  too.' 

'  No  fear.'    And  Poplar  recoiled  hastily. 

'  Well,  atween  me  an'  one  man  who  attends  that  chapel  every 
time  it's  opened,'  Clerky  said  particularisingly,  '  there's  a  wonder- 
ful great  secret,  an'  I  hold  his  fair  name  in  the  holler  o'  me  hand. 
Now,  if  he  sees  me  there  to-night,  it'll  remind  him  o'  that  secret 
right  afore  the  congregation.  See  ?  ' 
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Poplar  apparently  perceived. 

'  But  'tain't  much  of  a  secret,'  he  demurred,  after  observing 
that  Amos  Fennel,  devout  little  one-horse  market-gardener,  was 
a  sanguinary  hypocrite.  '  They  know  there  as  it  is.' 

'  Who  know  ?    Know  what  ?  ' 

'  Some  of  Amos's  chapel  brethren.  They  know  you  say  you 
copped  Amos  off  his  own  land,  an'  sneakin'  out  o'  the  coverts  wi' 
birds.  With  longtails.' 

Clerky  lost  his  ironic  smirk.  He  gazed  at  his  comrade  sharply 
and  darkly. 

'  Hev  you  bin  blabbin'  ?  ' 

'  Now,'  Poplar  protested  injuredly,  '  didn't  you  swear  me  not 
to  breathe  a  word  until  we'd  see'd  what  we  could  make  of  it  ?  ' 

'  What  I  can  make  of  it,'  Clerky  corrected  quickly.  '  I  was 
out  on  me  own  that  night.' 

'  Yes,'  Poplar  observed  drily ;  '  you've  got  no  witnesses.' 

'  Does  Amos  deny  it  ? ' 

*  Dunno  as  anybody's  taxed  him  with  it,*  Poplar  answered. 
'  You  may  be  sure  none  o'  the  chapel  folk  hev.  But  I  did  hear,' 
he  proceeded  slowly,  'how  Amos  thought  he  might  resign  from 
continuin'  a  member  o'  the  chapel.' 

Again  in  the  beglimmered  dusk  Clerky  regarded  his  comrade 
closely. 

'  You  mean  you've  heerd  as  Amos  is  splittin'  on  hisself  ?  '  he 
said  keenly.  '  He's  started  givin'  hisself  away  ?  ' 

'  Dunno  how  fur  he's  split.'  Poplar,  anyway,  would  not 
commit  himself.  '  Maybe  he's  thinkin*  as  how  tellin'  may  come 
cheaper'n  secrecy,  in  the  long  run.' 

'  I  must  remind  him  his  best  land  is  on  the  Brooch  Estate,' 
Clerky  said  hastily.  (No  gun  nor  dog  allowed  to  tenantry  on  the 
Brooch  land.)  'I  must  remind  him  that's  how  Sam  Honey  got 
the  kick-out  of  his  holding.' 

'  Yes,  several  of  'em  at  that  chapel  hev  ground  under  Squire 
Brooch.' 

Poplar's  tone,  though,  lacked  enthusiasm.  But  Clerky  spoke 
confidently. 

'They  do,'  he  said  firmly.  'It's  just  that  I  shall  work  on. 
Old  Brooch  is  trumps.  Never  thought  the  many  times  I've  met 
him  on  the  Bench  he'd  ever  be  so  much  use  to  me.  In  his  eyes 
Amos  an'  his  brethren  ull  all  stand  tarred  wi'  the  same  brush.' 

'Maybe    that's    what    Amos    is    countin'    on,'    Poplar    said 
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reflectively.  *  Maybe  lie  reckons  to  put  hisself  an'  them  all  in  the 
same  boat,  if  it  comes  to  facin'  it  out  wi'  Squire  Brooch  agin  you 
an'  your  word.' 

'  I  must  feel  their  pulses,'  said  Clerky,  turning  hastily  but 
resolvedly  towards  the  chapel.  '  I  must  go  an'  confront  'em  and 
then  squeeze  'em.  Perlite,  but  firm.  Blank  'em  ! '  Clerky  burst 
out  viciously,  *  my  word  an'  evidence  is  as  good  wi'  the  gentry 
as  any  Dissenter's,  I  know.  But  I  mustn't  let  the  job  get  cold.' 

Some  week  or  so  later,  Poplar  Tom  and  his  senior  and  chief 
Clerky  Rose,  with  two  other  helpers,  were  out  rabbit-netting  by 
the  south  bank  of  a  strip  of  plantation  illicitly  and  at  midnight, 
or  rather  early  morning.  Five  dozen  rabbits  had  been  taken,  for 
the  estate  cherished  fur  and  feather ;  the  spot  was  near  young 
corn  ;  the  net  had  been  set  by  practised  hands,  and  the  night 
was  cloudy  moonlight  with  a  soft  full  wind.  But  the  work  was 
not  yet  safely  through.  Home  was  five  miles  away,  and  the  booty 
was  cumbersome  and  conspicuous. 

Quitting  the  dark  fringe  of  the  plantation  on  that  homeward 
journey,  Poplar  Tom  and  the  two  helpers  carried  back-loads  each 
of  some  score  of  rabbits  hi  small  sacks,  while  Clerky  had  the  nets 
in  another  sack  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  bundle  of  net  stakes  under 
his  spare  arm.  The  two  other  men  were  lean  Dutchy  Pease, 
good  equally  at  chasing  and  the  net,  and  stiff  George  Moon,  who 
hi  case  of  trouble  preferred  a  fight  to  a  run.  But  for  violence 
four  is  too  small  a  force  ;  and  across  country  the  men — keeping 
sharp  ears  to  windward  and  watchful  eyes  to  leeward — moved 
warily  in  single  file  by  the  dark  background  of  hedges,  and  spoke 
in  whispers.  However,  presently  striking  a  by-road  which  led 
direct  to  the  home  village,  Clerky  with  a  certain  recklessness 
threw  down  his  burden  on  the  grass  and  felt  for  his  pipe.  But 
Poplar  Tom,  bowed  yet  resolute  under  half  a  hundredweight  of 
warm  flesh  and  fur,  turned  in  protest. 

'  Smokin'  ain't  safe,'  he  said  warningly.  '  Be  satisfied  with  a 
bit  for  the  tooth.' 

'  Smokin'  will  be  safe  for  me  directly,'  Clerky  said,  filling  a 
short  clay  from  a  small  tin  box.  '  An'  smokin'  '11  be  safe  for  you, 
if  you  draw  through  that  hedgerow  gap  an'  go  two  chain  along 
that  bank  with  open  field  both  ways  o'  the  wind,  an'  wait  there 
till  I  come  back.  I'm  a-goin'  to  leave  yer  for  a  bit.' 

Poplar  understood.    He  likewise  put  down  his  load. 

'  You're  a-goin'  for  a  hoss  an'  cart/  he  said  assuredly.     '  But 
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whose'n  ?  Cus  Sam  Pedder's  wife  wunt  let  him  lend  his'n  ;  an' 
Bibby's  took  fright  this  season ;  an'  Jack  Earl's  got  no  hoss  at  all, 
now.' 

'Well,'  Clerky  answered  composedly,  'would  you  hev  us 
neglect  our  new  prentice ;  and  ain't  it  better  in  case  o'  trouble  to 
pick  a  cart  wi'  the  name  of  a  good-livin'  man  on  it  ?  What  about 
that  brown  hoss  an'  spring  cart  of  Amos  Fennel's  ?  ' 

Like  Poplar,  the  two  auxiliaries  dropped  their  sacks  and 
straightened.  The  four  men  clustered,  their  faces  palely  visible 
in  the  dimmed  moon.  Poplar's  heavy  moustache  widened  in  a  grin. 

'  On  the  Q.T.  ?'  he  said,  after  George  Moon  had  whinnied  with 
relish  and  Dutchy  gurgled  '  Amos  Fennel ! '  chucklingly. 

'  You  mean  helpin'  yourself  to  Amos's  conveyance  without 
Amos  knowin'  ?  ' 

'  I  mustn't  break  our  good  brother's  rest,'  Clerky  said  grimly. 
'  But  I  shall  leave  me  card  behind  me  on  the  floor  at  the  finish.' 
And  Clerky  scraped  something  Poplar  knew  was  intended  to 
represent  CX  on  the  ground  with  his  foot.  '  For  reference.' 

Poplar  just  chuckled.  And  then  demurred.  He  perceived 
that  Amos  was  to  learn  of  this  stroke — Amos  and  others ;  he 
perceived  that  Clerky  was  reckless. 

'  Amos,  p'raps,  daren't  make  trouble,'  Poplar  said  admittingly. 
'  An'  you  could  swear  privit  consent.  But  ain't  you  pushin'  this 
game  too  fur  ? ' 

'  Too  fur  be  blanked ! '  said  Clerky,  cursing  Amos  Fennel  for 
a  double-shuffle  Dissenter  in  a  way  that  showed  his  feelings  were 
concerned.  '  Now  then,  which  one  of  yer's  comin*  wimme  ? — 
Frit,  Dutchy  ? ' 

Observing  with  force  that  he  never  feared  bobbies  nor  Bench, 
let  alone  blank  long-eared  chapellers,  Dutchy  promptly  consigned 
his  load  to  George  Moon,  who  for  his  part  said  he  didn't  care  if 
Clerky  borrowed  the  rector's  brougham  so  that  it  saved  him  four 
miles'  pack  drill ;  and  Poplar,  like  one  over-ruled,  took  charge  of 
Clerky's  burden  of  nets  and  stakes. 

'  An'  you  can  look  for  me  back,'  Clerky  said  finally,  '  along 
the  high  road  as  runs  t'other  side  o'  that  field  about  ten  chain 
from  here. — Now,  Dutchy.' 

Duly  accompanied  by  the  active  Dutchy,  Clerky  trudged  ofi. 
Looking  after  him  a  moment  as  he  vanished  and  chuckling  in  a 
way  which  rather  belied  his  previous  doubtful  attitude,  Poplar 
Tom  proceeded  to  better  his  instructions.  He  encouraged  his 
companion  to  get  the  bags  all  the  way  across  the  intervening  field 
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and  placed  under  the  further  hedge  nicely  contiguous  for  loading 
up  when  Clerky  should  duly  return  with  the  horse  and  cart.  The 
men  made  two  journeys.  That  done,  they  returned  a  little  in  the 
field  to  a  gaunt  elm  in  a  sparse  dividing  hedgerow.  As  they 
snuggled  there  with  the  wind  buffered  off  behind  them  and  open 
field  in  front,  Poplar  lit  his  pipe  and  renewed  his  chuckle. 

*  The  more  you  blow  cold  on  this  game  o'  Clerky's  with  Amos 
Fennel,'  he  observed,  '  the  hotter  Clerky  gits  on  it.' 

Poplar's  companion  did  not  smoke.  While  Poplar  leaned 
close  to  the  elm  with  his  pipe  often  making  the  tiniest  red  glow  on 
the  bark  and  his  own  nose,  George  Moon  sat  on  the  tree  roots  and 
turned  something  in  his  cheek  audibly. 

'  I  serpose,'  he  said  interestedly,  '  Amos  wunt  let  Clerky  bleed 
him?' 

'Not  the  price  of  a  pint,'  Poplar  answered.  'Amos  wunt 
consent  to  Clerky's  puttin'  a  hamper  of  our  stuff  on  his  cart  when 
he  loads  \vi'  vegetables  for  market  on  a  Saturday.  Amos  ses  he's 
touched  the  unclean  thing  an'  calls  hisself  a  shamed  man  ;  an' 
that,  Clerky  ses,  casts  a  slur  on  us.  Fust,  Amos  comes  into  our 
perfession  secretly,  an'  then  discredits  it  to  his  brethren.  That's 
since  Clerky  attended  meetin'  t'other  Sunday  night.' 

'  Sittin'  there,  they  say  Clerky  looked  most  honourable  with 
his  white  hair.' 

'  "  Venerable,"  was  the  parson's  word,'  Poplar  said  correctingly. 
'  You  goo  too  much  by  what  Clerky  says  hisself,  George.  An' 
the  pastor  said  too,  when  he  knowed  all,  that  he  was  afraid  Clerky 
had  grown  grey  in  evil-doin'.' 

'  'Course,  at  fust  they  wouldn't  guess  why  Clerky  attended. 
Anyway,  they  wouldn't  show  they  guessed.' 

'  Some  of  'em  stared  in  surprise,  and  then  presently  looked 
mighty  knowin'  to  where  Amos  Fennel  was  a-sittin'.  That  was 
when  Clerky  went  in.  It  was  jest  that  last  minit  afore  service 
when  everybody's  in  their  seats  an'  all's  quiet.  Little  Price  the 
whitesmith,  who  preaches  hisself  as  a  makeshift,  he  took  Clerky 
by  the  sleeve  showin'  him  to  a  seat,  warm-like  as  welcomin'  a 
light-livin'  sinner ;  but  then  all  at  once  Price  stopped  short  an' 
stared  at  Clerky  as  if  a  thought  he  couldn't  speak  had  struck  him. 
An'  Clerky  whispered  he'd  rather  sit  back  in  the  congregation. 
"  Not  too  forrard,  Mr.  Price,"  ses  Clerky  modest-like ;  "  not  too 
high  up  in  the  sittin's."  ' 

'  Clerky  all  over,  that  is.' 

*  Olerky  ses  he  told  Mark  Hatch,  who's  a  deacon  there,  how 
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he  was  disappointed.  He  went  thinkin'  Amos  Fennel  held  forth, 
an'  he  was  sure  Friend  Amos  had  had  experience.  When  they 
were  comin'  out,  that  was.  An'  Hatch  told  Clerky  that  Amos 
took  his  turn  at  a  prayer-meetin'.  "  Asks  forgiveness  ?  "  sea 
Clerky.  ''  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  an'  all  that  ?  "  "  Er — 
engages  acceptably,"  ses  the  deacon  ;  an'  left  Clerky  without 
askin'  him  to  come  agin'.' 

'  Mark  smelt  a  rat.    He's  a  sharp  old  file  hisself.' 

'  But  Mr.  Berry,  the  draper,  who  my  missus  ses  their  minister 
calls  a  Mainstay,  he  was  well  in  the  know  next  mornin'.  You  could 
see  that.  Me  an'  Clerky  was  waitin'  in  the  street,  an'  when  Berry 
come  to  stand  outside  his  shop  door  as  usual,  he  started  when  he 
see'd  Clerky.  But  Clerky  had  spotted  him  fust,  an'  afore  he  could 
gently  draw  back,  Clerky  was  up  an'  salooted  for  attention.  He 
reminded  Berry  what  a  mockin'  world  this  was,  an'  he  thought 
half  a  quid  wasn't  over-much  to  bury  sich  a  secret  as  Amos 
Fennel's.  "  When  I'm  ketched,"  Clerky  points  out,  "  the  Squire 
charges  me  more'n  that — much  more."  "  Ah,"  ses  Berry,  an' 
drawed  in  his  shop  door,  "  our  friend  Fennel  doesn't  expect  to 
escape  some  little  penalty."  ' 

'  He  meant  Amos's  fine  would  go  for  the  good  o'  the  Cause.' 

'  Yes.  "  But  we've  advised  him,"  he  ses,  final-like,  "  to  resist  all 
demands  of  this  kind."  ' 

'  It's  like  tappin'  a  waterbutt  for  beer,  tryin'  to  draw  money 
from  them  Dissenters.' 

'  Then  Clerky  tried  Thomas  Short  the  builder,  Harrowman  the 
brickmaker,  Mr.  Abe  Glass,  Brewer  Rice,  old  Simon  Law,  and 
John  U.  Sweet  of  Low  Cellar.' 

*  He's  bin  wild  in  his  time,  hez  John  U.  Bingamey.  So  hez 
Abe  Glass.' 

'  Neighbour  Freddy  Timms  of  Handpost  Corner,  Eobert  Sale, 
little  Jimmy  Pall  they  call  Lookout,  Jude  Sorrel,  and  William 
Barnabas  Hay.' 

'  Well,  Bill  Hay's  a  tenant  under  Squire  Brooch  hisself ;  he'd 
know  what  Amos  Fennel  stood  to  lose.  But  he's  a  Jack  Blunt  to 
tackle,  is  William  Barnabas.' 

'Oh,  Clerky  didn't  beat  about  the  bush  with  him.  Clerky 
waited  for  him  comin'  out  from  lunch,  an'  then  ses,  "  Mornin'.  Am 
I  to  report  him  to  his  landlord  ?  "  ses  Clerky.' 

'  Did  William  take  him  ?  ' 

'  At  once,  an'  smilin'.  "  Nauow  nauow,"  he  ses,  takin'  his 
thumb  out  of  his  weskit  an'  proddin'  Clerky  jovial-like,  "  what 
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good  ull  it  do  you  to  make  mischief  ?    Let  it  alone,  Olerky,  man, 
let  it  all  go  by.    Be  above  it." 

'  An'  Clerky  told  him  he  couldn't  afford  to.  "  Not  for  love," 
sea  Clerky.  "  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Hay  :  Who  is  there  serves  for 
naught  ?  "  An'  Hay  looked  at  him. 

*  "  I  thought  you  had  the  pheasants,"  ses  he  ;  an'  then  Olerky 
see'd  Amos  had  the  hull  story. 

'  "  Amos  was  so  struck  when  I  popped  on  him  that  night,  he 
let  his  bag  fall  off  him,"  ses  Clerky,  "  an'  I  picked  it  up,  tellin'  him 
I  would  put  the  blame  on  me  own  shoulders.  Don't  you  think 
I  took  the  better  part,  Mr.  Hay  ?  "  An'  Hay  smiled,  but  he  shook 
his  head  reprovin'  like. 

'  "  You  knowed  you  was  the  biggest  man,  Clerky,"  he  ses. 
"  But  you  can  hev  a  drink  if  you  like."  An'  Clerky  said  he  should 
be  pleased,  when  they'd  come  to  terms. 

*  "  Terms  ?  "  ses  Hay,  starin'  a  bit. 

'  "  Well,"  Clerky  ses,  "  if  I  go  to  the  Squire  wi'  the  yarn,  wouldn't 
he  bid  for  the  name  o'  the  man  ?  An'  if  I  said  it  was  a  tenant  of 
his'n,  wunt  he  reckon  it  wuth  a  sovereign  ?  An'  if  I  said  he 
could  test  the  truth  on't  by  askin'  his  other  tenant,  Mr.  William 
Hay,  could  you  deny  it,  or  say  you  didn't  know  ?  " 

'  Ah,'  observed  George  Moon  with  fervent  knowledge,  '  all 
men  are  liars — except  William  Barnabas  Hay.' 

'  He  stood  as  if  he  were  struck,'  Poplar  related,  '  an'  for  a 
moment  Clerky  thought  he  was  waverin'.' 

'  Thought  he'd  part  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  But  then  all  at  once  he  went  red  an'  flung  off.  "  I've 
said  I  wunt,  an'  I  wunt !  "  he  ses.' 

'  He  was  past  movin',  then.' 

'  So  Clerky  knowed.  And  the  next  one  he  tackled  was  the 
chapel  pastor  hisself.' 

'  Not  for  money  ? ' 

'  Struth,  no  \ '  Poplar  spat.  '  Clerky  knows  his  marks 
better.  In  the  street  it  was,  an'  Clerky  had  got  a  sack  on  his 
back,  a  lurcher  dog  at  his  heels,  an'  beer  inside  him  ;  an'  he  began 
by  complainin'  of  trespassin'  an'  encroachin'.  "  If  your  flock," 
ses  Clerky,  "  are  comin'  in  my  line,  sir,  I  must  give  up  the  business."  ' 

'  An'  the  minister  stood  on  guard,  I'll  warrant.' 

'  He  seemed  to  want  to  pass  on.  But  he  stopped  to  say  he 
could  wish  Clerky  was  in  earnest ;  an'  that  he  was  aware  what 
Clerky  alluded  to;  but  he  was  afraid  Clerky  didn't  take  the 
matter  in  the  right  spirit. 
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'  "  I  trust  to  bring  Friend  Fennel's  transgression  home  to  him," 
Clerky  told  the  pastor.' 

'  Well,  the  chapel  lot  daren't  complain  to  the  police,'  George 
Moon  observed.  '  Amos  would  soon  find  hisself  on  the  carpet,  if 
not  in  Court.' 

'  No  ;  their  mouths  are  shut  in  that  quarter.  But  Spinner 
Lightfoot,  their  treasurer,  he  met  Clerky  in  the  street,  took  fust 
word,  a'most  shuk  hands,  an'  invited  Clerky  to  attend  the  chapel 
reg'lar  now  he  had  begun.  "  Foller  up  a  good  start,"  ses  Spinner 
twice  over.' 

'  Spinner  bluffed.    Well,  Clerky  would  never  try  to  bleed  him.' 

'  An'  Clerky  promised.  "  I  shan't  be  so  shy  of  attendin'  now 
I  know  there's  other  brothers  there  in  the  same  line  as  meself," 
ses  Clerky.' 

'  Had  Spinner  there,  clean.' 

'  "  We're  all  fellow  sinners,"  '  ses  Spinner,  polite  but  quick-like. 
An'  he  hoped  Clerky  enj'yed  the  sermon,  an'  was  handed  a  hymn- 
book. 

'  "  I  hadn't  brought  me  glasses,"  ses  Clerky,  just  as  if  he'd  got 
scholarship  enough  to  read  ;  "  an'  me  mind  was  wanderin'  from 
the  minister.  I  was  busy  lookin'  round  among  the  congregation 
for  a  likely  mate  for  a  night  at  rabbit-nettin'."  ' 

'  Ha  !  ha  !    Another  knock  for  Spinner.' 

*  "  Rabbit-nettin' !  "  he  ses,  gapin' ;  an'  sheered  off,  sayin'  he 
knowed  nothing  about  that. 

'  "  I  must  ask  our  friend  Amos  Fennel,"  Clerky  calls  after  him. 
An'  so  afterwards  Clerky  did.' 

'  Axed  Amos  ?    For  to-night  ? ' 

'  Called  on  Amos  o'  purpose.  An'  offered  to  show  him  a  thing 
or  two  if  he'd  on'y  come.' 

George  Moon  started  at  that,  and  glanced  round  him  swiftly 
as  though  in  alarm. 

'  But  surely  Clerky  never  mentioned  where  ?  ' 

'  I  dunno  how  fur  Clerky  went  in  his  bravader,  but  we 
mustn't  let  him  knock  Amos  up  at  three  in  the  mornin'  to  show 
him  the  bag.  That's  what  Clerky's  bin  promisin'  to  do.' 

Meanwhile  Clerky  and  his  companion  were  well  on  their  way. 
Clerky,  in  unusual  eagerness  or  feeling,  more  than  kept  pace  with 
his  younger  and  longer-legged  helper.  As  though  from  some 
personal  injury,  Clerky  now  and  then  exploded  against  slippery 
two-faced  Dissenters,  against  Amos  Fennel. 
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1  Blank  him  ! '  Clerky  said  viciously,  '  he  shall  assist.  I've 
told  him  he  shall  bear  a  part,  or  else  I'd  compermise  him.  We'll 
leave  some  o'  the  rabbits'  fur  stickin'  about  the  cart,  Dutchy.' 

'  Let's  make  sure  on't  fust,  Clerky.' 

'  Oh,  it  wunt  be  the  only  time  I've  had  a  man's  hoss  out  on  a 
night  without  alarmin'  the  man.' 

Dutchy  implied  that  he  knew  it. 

'  Amos  keeps  no  dog,'  he  said  thoughtfully,  '  but  he  padlocks 
his  stable  door.' 

'  Ah,  I  know  where  there's  an  old  gatehook  just  made  to  draw 
that  lockstaple,'  Clerky  said  confidently. 

'An'  we  must  take  some  mufflers  for  the  hoss's  feet.  Some 
bits  of  old  sacks.' 

Clerky  agreed.  Provided  accordingly,  the  two  men  duly 
reached  Amos  Fennel's  abode.  That  in  its  situation  facilitated 
Clerky 's  project.  It  was  the  end  one  of  four  cottages  on  the 
fringe  of  the  village  dwellings.  Past  the  gable  end  of  the  house 
was  an  open  cartway  with  hedgerow  and  field  on  one  side ;  and 
on  the  other,  somewhat  back,  was  Amos's  little  stable  yard,  its 
gates  giving  on  to  the  cartway. 

The  gates  were  fast  from  within.  But  helped  by  a  hoist  from 
his  chief,  Dutchy  was  over  them  easily.  In  two  minutes  he 
admitted  Clerky,  who  turned  for  the  stable.  Disclosing  a  blacker 
void  in  the  dimness,  the  upper  half  door  of  that  was  open,  and 
Clerky  in  some  surprise  paused  inwardly.  Instinctively  he  had  his 
impromptu  jemmy  ready.  But  his  hand  on  the  lower,  closed 
half  of  the  stable  door  assured  him  that  was  on  the  latch  only. 
Opening  it,  he  stepped  and  peered  within.  His  first  vague  doubt 
became  angry  amazement.  There  was  no  horse  there.  The 
little  stable  was  empty. 

Recovering  with  sundry  oaths,  the  two  men  looked  round  the 
yard.  An  open  cartshed  next  the  stable,  a  loft  above  ;  the  rear 
of  the  tiny  cottage ;  barns  ;  a  henhouse  and  fencing.  Nowhere  to 
contain  a  horse,  to  hide  one. 

Clerky  left  it  like  a  man  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  mystery  as 
well  as  failure.  But  he  was  careful  that  Dutchy  enclosed  the 
gates  as  before — careful,  instead  of  subtle  indications,  to  leave 
no  trace  of  this  visit.  Out  again  in  the  highway,  Dutchy  looked 
up  at  the  lightless  Fennel  windows. 

*  Well,'  he  said  fervently,  '  this  is  one  to  Amos,  if  he  did  but 
know  it.' 

The  two  went  back  as  they  had  come,  afoot. 
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It  was  left  for  Clerky's  companion  to  give  particulars  to  Poplar 
and  George  Moon.  Clerky  himself  was  first  forcibly  brief,  and 
then  mute.  Dutchy  also  reported  how  before  returning  they  had 
tried  one  Shotty  Buckle  for  his  pony  and  cart. 

*  Clerky  throwed  stones  up  at  Shotty's  bedroom  glass,'  Dutchy 
related  ;  '  but  it  was  Shotty's  old  woman  who  come  to  the  winder. 
So  we  gev  that  last  chance  up  at  once.' 

'An'  we  all  might  ha'  bin  home  for  good  long  afore  this,' 
grumbled  Poplar  Tom,  as  they  got  the  booty  back  across  the 
field  to  the  by-road.  Despite  that  extra  toil,  stout  George  once 
or  twice  gurgled  disconnectedly  as  though  from  some  inward  and 
repressed  mirth.  George  and  Poplar,  as  Dutchy  pointed  out, 
had  both  had  a  good  rest. 

Dutchy,  though,  was  one  of  the  tireless  sort.  And  there  was 
little  sign  of  fatigue  in  Clerky.  Clerky  now  seemed  in  unwonted 
haste.  And  was  prickly.  '  Clerky,'  Poplar  remarked  aside,  '  hez 
bin  lettin'  hisself  goo  too  much  over  his  game  with  Amos  Fennel.' 

Burdened  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  plantation  side,  the 
men  set  off  along  the  by-road  homeward.  They  kept  single  file. 
On  the  grassgrown  byway  their  tread  made  no  sound.  Abroad 
the  wind  sighed  over  the  land,  shook  trees  near,  rattled  withered 
leaves.  Now  and  then  a  distant  cock  crew,  an  owl  hooted.  A 
village  church  clock  struck  the  hour.  The  men  marched  in 
silence.  Clerky  led,  well  in  front.  Sometimes  he  was  barely 
visible.  That  might  be  disinclination  for  the  society  of  his  fellows  ; 
it  might,  again,  be  watchfulness.  Indeed,  as  after  some  hours' 
slow  trudging  the  men  reached  the  verge  of  the  home  parish, 
Clerky  often  strained  sight  and  hearing  about  him.  And  after 
one  last  pause  Clerky  stopped  for  his  companions. 

'  I  know  we're  bein'  foxed,'  he  said  darkly.     '  Follered.' 

'  Follered  be  blowed  ! '  Poplar  Tom  said  irritably.    '  Why  ? ' 

'  Cus  I  know  we  are.' 

Clerky  seemed  straining  his  attention  over  the  hedge  to  wind- 
ward. That  way,  a  field  distant,  the  highroad  lay  roughly  parallel 
with  their  own  route.  Poplar  peered  back  along  the  by-road. 

*  If  anybody  had  bin  staggin'  us  they'd  ha'  moved  afore  this,' 
he  growled.    '  You're  overdone,  Clerky  ;  that's  what  it  is.    You've 
bin  overdoin'  yerself.' 

Clerky  did  not  retort.  Standing  like  some  old  hound  sniffing 
the  wind,  he  seemed  intent  on  the  homeward  direction.  Of  course, 
poachers  returning  with  booty  sometimes  get  waited  for  and 
waylaid.  Poplar  knew  Clerky's  flair. 
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*  Well,  one  of  us  had  better  goo  on  fust,  empty,'  he  suggested. 
'  An'  give  the  signal.' 

'  No,'  Clerky  said.  '  We'll  drop  the  stuff  in  a  taterpit  some- 
where nigh.  Then  I'll  fetch  a  sack  o'  taters  home  in  a  wheel- 
barrer  jest  afore  folks  draw  their  blinds  up.' 

The  men  had  reached  the  home  parish  boundary.  On  either 
hand  spread  fields  of  turnips,  stubble,  tilth  ;  there  were  odd  trees 
in  hedgerows.  A  raised  streak  of  branch  railway  ribbed  the  land. 
The  by-road  dipped  a  little  between  hedges  to  an  overhead  arch 
where  the  banked  railway  crossed  it.  Just  through  that  archway 
and  whilst  yet  under  cover  of  its  darkness,  Clerky  and  his  force 
turned  short  off  through  a  hedge  gap,  leaving  the  by-road.  All 
on  their  left  was  open  field,  with  increased  visibility  under  the 
clouded  moon,  and  with  one  railway  lamp  a  mile  away  in  the  dark 
distance.  For  some  way  the  men  kept  just  within  the  hedge 
beside  the  by-road  they  had  quitted.  They  stepped  through  a 
low  hedgerow  into  a  second  field.  Here  and  there  in  its  dim  grey 
surface  was  a  darker  section  of  fresh  tilth ;  here  and  there  in 
the  paler  unploughed  land  a  long  hillock  like  an  exaggerated  grave- 
mound  indicated  a  potato  or  turnip  pit. 

The  field  comprised  some  score  of  the  village  allotments. 
Quitting  the  hedge  side,  Clerky  led  off  athwart  it.  The  men 
became  visible  in  the  open.  Then  from  somewhere  behind  them 
a  whistle  like  a  police  whistle  blew  with  startling  suddenness.  It 
was  answered  by  a  second  whistle  on  forward,  between  the 
poachers  and  the  village.  The  four  men  stopped  instantly. 

'  There  y'are,  then  !     Both  ways,  both  ways.' 

George  Moon  implied  they  were  cut  off. 

'  An'  it's  here  at  home  where  we're  knowed,'  said  Poplar. 

'  Think  I  dunno  that  ? '  hissed  Clerky  with  an  oath.  '  Stick 
to  the  stuff  an'  run  for  them  trees  there.' 

A  dark  line  of  sparse  elms  and  bramble  clumps  lay  some 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  them  athwart  fashion.  Dropping 
the  bundle  of  net  stakes  and  hugging  his  bag  of  nets  under  one 
arm,  Clerky  ran  for  it.  They  all  ran.  Dutchy  and  Poplar,  lean 
and  tough,  forged  in  front ;  George  Moon,  pitching  his  bag  well 
up  across  one  shoulder,  toiled  after  Clerky.  Kearward  a  whistle 
went  a  third  time,  and  from  the  roadside  hedge.  There,  making 
all  around  seem  black,  the  bright  eye  of  a  lamp  shone  a  moment. 
From  somewhere  that  way,  too,  rose  a  high  excited  shout  of  '  Come 
on  ! '  And  then  '  Got-t  'em  !  ' 

'  Not  yit ! '  Clerky  panted  desperately.    '  Not  yit.' 
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The  poachers  did  not  look  behind.  Burdened,  that  was 
difficult.  But  they  knew  other  men  were  in  the  field.  Reaching 
the  brambly  ridge  with  its  cresting  of  stalky,  shaggy  elms,  they 
scrambled  over  and  through.  Behind  the  screen  of  it  they  turned 
leftward.  On  that  other  side  was  a  deep  dry  ditch,  overhung  and 
nettle-grown.  Within  some  forty  yards  each  of  the  men  had 
dropped  his  burden  in  the  concealment  of  that  ditch.  They  did 
not  pause.  Running  on  some  gunshot  further  by  it,  they  then 
turned  and  struck  off  across  the  open  field  beyond.  From  the 
bank  they  had  left  they  could  again  have  been  seen.  But  this 
time  they  separated,  they  spread  themselves,  still  running. 
Clerky  lost  his  mates.  Dutchy  and  Poplar  got  ahead ;  George 
Moon  struck  down  the  slope  to  a  tiny  brook  and  a  clump  of  trees 
below ;  Clerky  swerved  again  toward  the  line  of  by-road.  He 
seemed  to  have  dropped  the  unknown  pursuers.  Up  a  little  swell 
at  the  fringe  of  the  village  dwellings  he  paused  and  listened.  He 
could  distinguish  nothing.  He  stood  hesitating.  The  thought 
of  that  booty  pulled.  But  Clerky  dared  not  return  to  where  it 
had  been  hidden  ;  he  would  not.  If  undiscovered  it  was  safe  ;  if 
discovered  it  would  be  watched.  The  problem  must  wait  for 
dawn,  when  the  liers-in-wait  could  not  be  concealed.  Clerky 
decided  for  home.  Like  a  man  self-assured  the  coast  was  clear  in 
front,  he  went  straight  to  his  own  cottage. 

True  to  long  wont  of  caution,  Clerky  entered  silently  and  lit 
no  lamp  inside.  He  got  his  boots  off  by  feel,  and  stowed  them, 
with  their  damp  and  tell-tale  clay  of  another  parish,  in  the  stairs 
cupboard.  He  set  another  pair,  dry  and  with  the  stains  of  the 
home  soil  on  them — the  signs  of  honest  field-labour — well  in  sight 
by  the  fender.  And  then,  that  preparation  against  possible  police 
visit  remembered,  Clerky  again  hesitated.  Instead  of  going 
upstairs  he  stood  thinking — stood  debating  with  himself.  From 
that  he  stirred  abruptly  with  resolve;  he  reversed  his  former 
decision. 

'I'll  goo  back  an'  hev  another  look  now,'  Clerky  muttered 
darkly.  '  I  ain't  satisfied.' 

Putting  on  the  dry  boots,  Clerky  went  straight  up  through  the 
dim,  sleeping  village  street  and  down  into  the  by-road.  There  he 
kept  by  the  hedge  and  trod  the  grass,  his  eyes  and  ears  ahead 
watchfully.  The  bank  and  ditch  where  the  booty  had  been  left 
branched  off  on  the  right  some  half  mile  out. 

Some  stone's  throw  from  that  point  Clerky  stopped  watchfully. 
Ahead  on  in  the  road,  dimly  seen,  were  sundry  figures  of  men 
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and  a  horse  and  cart.  They  must  be  just  whereabouts  the 
bank  and  ditch  touched  the  road.  There  was  a  gateway  at  that 
point. 

Clerky  stood  close.  Voices  reached  him,  inarticulately ;  then 
the  jink- jink  of  harness.  They  were  moving  this  way.  Getting 
through  the  hedge,  Clerky  crouched  on  the  other  side.  They 
would  pass  within  six  yards  of  him.  But  then  he  heard  a 
command  to  a  dog,  and  at  that  Clerky  withdrew  up  wind  to  a 
heap  of  decaying  tops  some  distance  on  the  field.  The  cart  went 
past  at  walking  pace,  distinguishable  only  vaguely,  but  going 
towards  the  village.  And  there  was  a  number  of  men,  too  many 
for  them  to  be  police ;  there  were  eight  or  ten  of  them.  They 
laughed  now  and  then  amongst  themselves.  A  doubt,  a  suspicion, 
already  lurked  in  Clerky.  He  would  hardly  let  it  take  shape  and 
name,  it  was  so  repugnant.  It  swelled  in  him  now,  irresistibly. 
The  spot  he  had  come  out  to  revisit,  the  place  where  his  booty  had 
been  dropped  hiddenly,  was  but  a  hundred  yards  distant  athwart 
the  field.  But  Clerky  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  issue  and 
objective.  He  had  his  attention  strained  in  the  opposite  direction, 
after  the  receding  horse  and  cart.  Stepping  again  through  the 
hedge  into  the  by-road,  Clerky  followed  secretly,  and  like  one 
drawn,  despite  himself. 

The  by-road  opened  on  to  the  high  road,  and  the  highway 
forked  just  as  it  became  village  street.  Keeping  well  in  the  rear, 
shunning  discovery  oddly,  Clerky  watched  the  cart  in  front 
approach  that  forking  with  an  interest  almost  painful.  Clerky 
himself  had  gone  that  way  three  hours  ago  ;  up  that  turning 
lived  Amos  Fennel.  But  the  cart  passed,  and  went  on  for  the 
village  proper,  and  Clerky  breathed  as  though  with  relief.  He 
wished  he  had  followed  closer,  identifyingly ;  in  that  desire  he 
started  forward.  And  then  again  checked,  cursing  that  dog  they 
had  with  them.  Besides,  he  was  too  late.  Some  way  down  the 
street  the  cart  turned  into  a  gateway  there.  Clerky  could  not 
be  sure,  but  he  thought  it  was  into  Mathew  Groom's  yard ;  and 
Clerky  paused  in  the  street,  frowning  hard.  A  solid  man,  Mathew 
Groom,  a  market  gardener  who  had  bought  a  farm  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  but  who  still  modestly  lived  in  the  little  home  of  his  for- 
bears here  in  the  village.  But  what  Clerky  remembered  was 
that  Mathew  Groom  was  a  local  pillar  of  Amos  Fennel's  chapel 
connexion,  and  Clerky's  former  suspicion  recurred  in  him  pain- 
fully. At  length,  like  a  man  who  wanted  to  see  no  more  there 
just  then,  Clerky  turned  about  and  went  straight  back,  almost 
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regardless  of  risk,  to  the  spot  where  the  three  bags  of  rabbits  had 
been  hidden.  They  were  gone.  Then  Clerky,  like  one  who  himself 
felt  the  need  of  a  hiding-place,  went  quickly  home  to  bed. 

Poplar  Tom  Ace  called  at  Clerky 's  that  morning  before  Clerky 
had  finished  breakfast.  Like  Clerky,  but  more  recently,  Poplar 
had  ascertained  the  booty  had  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 
*  Rabbuts  an'  nets  an'  all,'  Poplar  reported.  Clerky  himself 
offered  no  recital.  He  did  not  want  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
grunted  mainly  for  comment.  But  Poplar  was  too  full  to  be  put 
off  with  Clerky's  morning  taciturnity. 

'  Hez  the  copper  bin  to  see  yer  ? ' 

'No.' 

'Nor  to  me,'  Poplar  said.  And  Poplar  rubbed  his  chin 
puzzledly. 

'  Expect  we  shall  hear,'  he  hazarded  darkly. 

'  How  do  I  know  ? '  Clerky  grunted.J 

Like  men  who  needed  some  refreshing  of  the  spirit,  Clerky  and 
Poplar  a  little  later  took  their  way  to  the  Fox  and  Grapes.  In 
the  street  they  met  Mr.  Lightfoot,  the  chapel  treasurer,  who 
stopped  them  as  though  meeting  old  acquaintances,  and  on  their 
own  ground. 

'  I've  just  seen  a  sight  that  would  interest  you  two/  he  said, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  beaming.  '  Sixty-two  rabbits  laid  out 
in  rows  in  Mr.  Groom's  back  kitchen ;  and  Mr.  Groom  tells  me  they 
come  through  a  friend  of  the  Cause;  and  that  there  will  be  a 
hundred  bushels  more  of  corn  on  somebody's  land  next  season  ; 
and  he  is  disposing  of  the  rabbits  to  Fryer,  the  game  dealer  at 
Hisbridge ;  and  the  Cause  will  benefit  to  the  half  of  a  five-pound 
note.' 

Poplar,  when  Lightfoot  had  gone  on,  stared  at  Clerky  with  a 
working  face. 

'  Well  ? '  Clerky  said  fiercely. 

'You  done  it  yourself,'  Poplar  said  with  fervency.  *  You 
done  it  yourself,  Clerky.' 

The  day  was  well  advanced  when  Clerky  left  the  inn  and 
returned  home.  There  he  found  the  bag  of  nets  and  three  empty 
sacks  neatly  tied  up  in  one  bundle,  with  one  of  Mr.  Mathew 
Groom's  printed  trade  labels  attached.  On  the  imprinted  space 
of  the  label  was  written  simply  : — 

'  With  compliments  and  thanks.' 
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MY  FIRST  SHOOT. 
I.  HOPE  AND  THE  HILLS. 

I   DO   not   suppose   the   dak   bungalow   at  M pur  was  less 

dreary  than  most  dak  bungalows  are,  but  to  me  it  seemed  a  paradise 
of  cool  green,  as  it  stood  half  hidden  among  its  dark-leaved  loquot 
trees.  We  had  been  driving  since  breakfast,  and  were  cramped 
and  covered  with  dust.  From  the  veranda  I  could  trace  the  road 
snaking  back,  a  white  dusty  line,  along  the  jungle- covered  sides 
of  the  valley  which  gradually  lost  itself  in  the  haze  of  the  burning 
plains  below.  Away  through  a  gap  in  the  foliage,  tier  upon  tier 
of  wooded  hills  rose  to  the  blue  sky  ;  these  hid  the  higher  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya,  seen  that  morning  from  the  train,  a  glistening  line 
of  snowy  peaks  floating  above  the  nearer  hills.  The  tinkle  of 
bullock  bells  rose  from  below  as  a  huge  grass-tilted  waggon  crawled 
up  the  road.  The  acrid  tang  of  wood  smoke  blew  across  from  a 
corner  of  the  compound  where  a  group  of  natives  squatted,  their 
camels  close  by  them.  My  first  night  without  punkahs — and  a 
blanket  felt  pleasant,  for  the  night  air  had  a  kick  in  it  I  had  not 
felt  for  months. 

Three  days  later  we  had  left  roads  and  carts  far  behind  and  were 
moving  in  Indian  file  along  a  narrow  path  which  wandered  round 
the  bastions  of  the  higher  range.  Magnificent  fir  and  deodar  forests 
clung  to  its  sides,  and  the  resinous  scent  of  warm  pine  needles  filled 
the  air.  Wooded  depths  lay  blue  beneath  us.  The  hill  opposite, 
bare  of  trees,  rose  in  narrow  steps  of  bright  green  cultivation, 
while  tiny  huts  of  plastered  mud,  like  swallows'  nests,  hung  on  its 
side.  From  the  flat  roof  of  one  of  these  faint  puffs  of  golden  dust 
floated  as  a  woman  in  blue  drapings  threw  grain  and  chaff  into  the 
winnowing  breeze.  This  was  the  only  sign  of  life  visible,  though 
the  cicadas  made  the  air  vibrate  with  their  strident  crescendos. 

My  head  shikari,  Bir  Bal,  squat  and  hard-bitten,  led  the  way, 
a  picturesque  figure  in  his  grey  homespun,  probably  of  his  wife's 
weaving.  He  had  been  a  professional  hunter  for  thirty  years 
and  knew  this  country  by  heart.  His  assistant,  a  Goorka  pensioner, 
a  much  younger  man,  with  Gurdit  Singh,  my  Sikh  orderly,  brought 
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up  the  rear,  comparing  notes  on  regimental  life  as  they  trudged 
along.  The  going  was  easy,  a  gradual  ascent,  and  only  one  incident 
had  marked  our  progress  so  far.  At  a  sharp  turn  of  the  path  my 
valise,  which  was  lashed  on  one  side  of  a  hill  pony,  caught  on  an 
overhanging  rock  and  made  him  stumble.  He  tried  to  recover 
his  balance,  failed,  and  disappeared  over  the  edge.  Luckily  it  was 
a  steep  descent,  not  a  precipice,  and  the  wretched  animal  hung 
wedged  between  two  trees,  the  valise  and  a  sack  of  grass — his 
other  load — holding  him  up  from  the  depths  below.  We  dislodged 
him  with  some  difficulty,  and  then  four  of  us  hauled  him  up  in 
slings  made  from  pagris  (turbans).  He  had  fallen  about  fifteen 
feet  and  had  hardly  a  scratch  on  him,  and  though  the  wind  was 
knocked  out  of  him  he  completed  the  march,  unloaded,  and  was 
perfectly  fit  next  day,  which  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him,  as  we  had 
reached  a  point  from  which  only  coolie  transport  was  practicable. 

Bir  Bal  arranged  the  marches  to  perfection.  Each  evening, 
just  as  we  all  began  to  think  of  the  comforts  of  camp,  sure  enough 
we  reached  some  small  clearing,  where  tents  were  pitched  and 
fires  lighted  in  no  time.  Supper  eaten,  silence  again  reigned, 
broken  only  now  and  then  by  the  incoherent  muttering  of  some 
sleeping  coolie. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  the  railway, 
we  reached  the  foot  of  a  steep  rocky  ascent  covered  with  mag- 
nificent red  and  white  rhododendrons,  its  top,  some  hundreds  of 
feet  above,  rounded  under  a  blinding  sheet  of  snow.  It  was  from 
this  spot  that  I  had  my  first  view  of  shootable  game.  On  two 
occasions  during  our  march  gooral  kids  (mountain  goat)  had 
been  seen,  but  nothing  bigger  had  appeared,  though  we  had  waited 
long  and  expectantly.  One  night  also,  the  camp  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  frightened  cry  of  a  minal  pheasant  as  it  flew  overhead, 
and  Bir  Bal  insisted  that  he  had  heard  the  stealthy  movements 
of  a  leopard  or  wild  cat  which  had  roused  it.  We  were  only  just 
reaching  the  ground  we  had  meant  to  shoot  over,  but  these  in- 
cidents had  been  disappointing  and  the  country  had  seemed  sadly 
devoid  of  animal  life.  Bir  BaPs  abrupt  halt,  as  he  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  therefore,  raised  high  hopes,  and  I  held  my 
breath  as  I  looked  along  his  pointing  stick,  seeing  visions  of  record 
thar  or  ibex  at  close  range.  Instead  of  that,  far  away  on  the  side 
of  a  bare  hill  a  black  spot  was  moving  slowly,  and  through  my 
glasses  I  made  out  a  black  bear  just  as  he  waddled  into  a  small 
patch  of  green  shrub.  His  head  and  shoulders  soon  reappeared 
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as,  sitting  on  his  haunches,  he  gathered  the  green  tops  into  his 
arms  and  lazily  munched  them. 

'  How  shall  we  get  him  ? '  I  asked. 

'No  good,  Excellency,  he's  two  hours'  climb  away,  we  shall 
see  more  to-morrow.' 

I  realised  then  the  tantalising  character  of  shooting  in  the 
hills.  There  he  was,  not  more  than  800  yards  off,  but  between 
us  lay  a  deep  valley,  and  by  the  time  we  could  get  within  shot 
of  those  shrubs  he  would  have  gone  elsewhere.  Bir  Bal  was 
right,  he  always  was.  Perhaps  to-morrow !  So  we  left  him 
happy  and  turned  to  tLe  snow  above  us.  It  was  the  stillest 
climb  we  had  had  so  far  and  the  rarefied  air  made  it  very  tiring  ; 
we  were  over  16,000  feet  up — no  great  height  when  one  is  acclima- 
tised, but  heart-breaking  to  one  fresh  from  the  plains. 

Gurdit  Singh  had  never  touched  snow  before  though  he  had 
seen  it  often  enough,  a  shadowy  whiteness  in  the  sky,  from  his 
home  in  the  Punjab  plain.  He  played  with  it  and  kicked  it  about, 
and  in  the  end  ate  it,  copying  the  coolies,  who  made  a  regular 
meal  of  it,  sweetened  with  sugar  produced  from  dingy  corners  in 
their  clothes.  After  a  few  minutes'  rest  we  were  roped  together 
hi  parties  of  four,  a  proceeding  I  thought  unnecessary  for,  although 
after  a  few  yards  the  soft  snow  became  crusted  with  smooth  ice, 
Bir  Bal's  axe  cut  deep  steps  in  it  and  the  ascent  by  these  was  easy 
and  safe.  When  we  reached  the  top  I  understood.  We  were 
standing  on  an  icy  dome  pierced  by  a  small  patch  of  naked  rock. 
Our  path  lay  along  a  narrow  ice-covered  saddle  which  ran  down 
from  where  we  stood  some  400  feet  to  a  pine-covered  knoll,  an 
outpost  of  the  forests  beneath.  A  slip  on  either  side  of  this  saddle 
would  have  sent  us  flying  down  shining  slopes  of  ice  into  the  pine 
tops  below.  In  spite  of  Bir  Bal's  remonstrance  at  the  waste  of 
time,  I  halted  on  that  patch  of  rock  for  many  minutes.  Around 
me  was  spread  out  the  most  wonderful  panorama  imaginable. 
We  seemed  to  be  on  a  specially  constructed  observation  post 
above  the  world  itself.  From  the  north-west  round  to  the  south 
a  sea  of  mountain  tops,  flushed  pink  with  the  setting  sun,  rose 
from  mysterious  depths  of  purple,  mauve,  and  grey,  while  round 
the  far-flung  horizon  the  everlasting  snows  glowed  golden.  The 
colours  changed  swiftly  as  I  watched — pink  faded  into  grey  on 
the  nearer  hills,  but  ever  climbing  upwards  turned  the  gold  to  a  rich 
rose,  and  dying  left  the  snows  a  cold  faint  blue  against  the  darker 
sky. 
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An  icy  breeze  and  a  grunt  from  Bir  Bal  brought  me  back  to 
earth  to  find  the  coolies  had  gone  on  to  camp,  which  we  found 
perched  on  a  tiny  plateau  where  edible  nettle  (an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  spinach)  and  wild  rhubarb  abounded  and  made  a  welcome 
addition  to  bully  beef.  As  I  sank  to  sleep  I  heard,  high  above  in 
the  trees,  the  chattering  protests  of  flying  squirrels,  instantly,  it 
seemed  to  me,  resolving  into  Fazl  Khan's  voice  telling  me  it  was 
time  to  get  up. 

II.  THE  VALLEY  OF  BEARS. 

I  had  been  unable  to  see  our  surroundings  on  the  previous 
night,  and  now  looked  down  from  the  edge  of  the  minute  camping- 
ground  into  a  precipitous  ravine.  From  the  green  depths  came 
the  murmur  of  running  water,  now  distinct,  now  faint,  as  the 
breeze  rose  and  fell.  Clear  morning  sunlight  glistened  on  bright 
leaves  on  the  opposite  slope  and  picked  out  with  clear-cut  edge 
patches  of  brown,  emerald  and  grey,  on  tree  trunk,  grass  and  stone, 
as  the  dark  shadow  of  the  hill  on  which  I  stood  slipped  slowly 
down  its  side.  It  looked  a  perfect  paradise  for  game  of  all  sorts, 
black  or  red  bear,  thar  or  ibex. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Bir  Bal  with  my  grass  shoes, 
which  he  fitted  daily  on  my  feet  with  great  care.  Wonderful 
things  those  shoes,  plaited  by  the  shikari,  as  necessity  demands, 
from  a  store  of  grass  carried  with  one,  and  giving  sure  foothold 
on  almost  any  slope. 

We  started  off  down  the  valley,  in  high  spirits  after  a  break- 
fast of  chupatties  (thin  cakes  of  flour  fried  in  fat)  and  hill  honey, 
during  which  Bir  Bal,  squatting  near,  gave  me  his  often  repeated 
advice. 

*  Always  move  carefully,  as  if  game  were  close  at  hand ; 
never  think  you  have  bagged  your  animal  till  you  sit  on  his  dead 
body.' 

We  soon  found  ourselves  about  thirty  feet  above  the  stream 
and  overlooking  a  semi-circular  patch  of  level  ground  covered 
with  high  nettles  and  a  white-flowering  bush  resembling  laurestinus, 
which  gave  out  a  peculiar  smell,  not  unpleasant  though  it  recalled 
'cats.'  We  had  lowered  ourselves  carefully  and  without  sound 
down  the  bank  deep  in  greenery  and  had  almost  reached  the  level 
when  Bir  Bal  seized  my  elbow  in  a  vicious  grip  and  pulled  me 
slowly  against  the  bank.  He  might  have  been  carved  in  stone 
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save  for  the  twice-repeated  turn  of  his  eyes  to  the  nettles  in  front, 
and  for  the  moving  of  his  lips,  which  formed  the  word  '  balu ' 
(bear).  I  was  terrified  lest  the  excited  thumping  of  my  heart 
should  break  the  silence  which  seemed  to  grip  everything.  I 
could  see  no  sign  of  life  anywhere,  not  a  leaf  moved.  With  infinite 
caution  I  shifted  my  rifle  to  a  better  position,  and  then  suddenly 
the  tuft  of  grass  on  which  I  stood  gave  way  and  I  slipped  down  a 
foot  on  to  the  level.  Instantly  the  nettles  surged  with  bear  and 
I  fired  into  the  largest  black  patch  I  could  see.  There  was  a 
sharp  cough,  two  more  black  shapes  rushed  past  ten  yards  to  our 
right,  disappearing  at  once  behind  the  bank,  and  another  could 
be  heard  paddling  off  directly  away  from  us,  but  there  was  nothing 
visible. 

In  a  second  everything  was  as  still  as  before.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  the  nettles,  and  I  felt  certain  that  I  had  only  wounded 
one  which  had  now  made  good  its  escape.  Bir  Bal's  face,  however, 
reassured  me  ;  it  was  tense  though  his  lips  were  smiling.  '  Wait,' 
he  whispered.  We  listened  intently  a  minute,  and  then  telling 
me  to  be  ready  he  pitched  a  big  stone  into  the  nettles.  Still  no 
sound.  We  crept  up  to  the  spot  and  Bir  Bal  parted  the  stalks 
with  his  stick.  A  mass  of  coarse  black  hair  showed  not  a  yard 
inside,  and  a  prod  gave  no  result.  A  large  bear  lay  prone  on  her 
side.  A  small  patch  of  wet  and  matted  hair  on  the  shoulder, 
where  a  bright  metallic  fly  had  already  settled,  marked  the  bullet's 
path.  An  ever-growing  trickle  of  dark  crimson  dribbled  from 
under  the  body  among  the  green  roots,  and  the  smell  of  crushed 
nettles  filled  the  warm  air.  What  a  lucky  shot,  right  through  the 
heart,  though  I  had  only  blazed  into  the  '  black.'  She  was  well 
over  average  size,  and  although  she  was  thin  and  her  skin  hung 
loosely  it  was  in  good  condition. 

After  a  consultation  we  decided  to  shoot  no  more  that  day, 
but  to  move  the  camp  down  to  the  level.  The  day  passed  busily 
in  lowering  the  kit,  skinning  the  bear,  and  pitching  camp. 

Towards  evening  I  caught  glimpses  of  my  visitors  of  the  night 
before,  the  flying  squirrels,  as  they  planed  down  from  the  tree 
tops  in  short  stretches  of  rigid  flight. 

That  night,  lying  by  the  fire  which  smelt  deliciously  of  pine 
logs.  I  called  Bir  Bal  from  where  he  was  chatting  with  the  servants 
and  talked  over  the  morning's  event. 

'  Excellency,  they  were  an  old  couple  and  two  full-grown  cubs ; 
they  ran  past  us  on  the  right.' 
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'  Yes,  but  why  didn't  they  hear  us  coming  ?  ' 

'  Excellency,  it  was  too  early  for  them  to  be  asleep,  God  knows ; 
perhaps  they  were  talking  together.  No  wind  down  there  and 
thick  nettles  hide  sound  and  smell.' 

'  How  did  you  spot  them,  Bir  Bal  ? ' 

'Excellency,  one  nettle  top  was  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards ever  such  a  little,  it  was  against  the  flank  of  one  as  he  breathed.' 

'  Good !    How  did  you  know  they  were  bears  ?  ' 

'  Excellency,  I  wasn't  absolutely  sure,  but  you  wanted  a  bear. 
Did  Excellency  know  where  the  heart  was  when  he  fired  ? ' 

But  I  wasn't  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  A  thought 
struck  me. 

*  Did  you  go  out  this  morning  early,  and  did  you  see  those 
bears  ? ' 

'  Excellency,  just  a  little  round  I  went — not  far.' 

'  Did  you  see  them  ? ' 

'  Excellency,  there  was  a  stone  down  the  valley  I  thought 
might  be  a  bear,  but  God  knows  if  it  was  one/ 

So  that  was  it.  Bir  Bal  had  been  up  early  and  seen  them 
and  then  come  back  for  me ;  but  why  hadn't  he  told  me  before  we 
started  ?  I  put  the  question  to  him. 

'Excellency,  does  one  stretch  the  skin  before  one  wants  to 
beat  the  drum  ? ' 

For  two  days  and  nights  we  had  not  moved  out  of  camp.  Heavy 
grey  clouds  hung  close  above  our  heads,  whilst  mist  and  a  con- 
tinual downpour  soaked  everything.  Thunder  rumbled  through 
the  empty  corridors  of  the  valleys  or  rattled  like  boulders  falling 
on  an  iron  roof.  The  contours  of  the  hills,  seen  through  sudden 
vistas  in  the  mist,  took  on  new  lines,  and  rushing  streams  veined 
the  dark  earth  as  they  fell  into  the  roaring  torrent  below.  I  spent 
a  short  time  trying  to  sketch  the  camp  from  the  door  of  my  tent, 
but  it  became  a  water  colour  in  a  literal  sense,  and  I  lay  on  my  bed 
and  read. 

My  tent,  although  double-roofed,  now  began  to  leak  and  I 
started  an  unequal  contest  with  the  rain — a  sort  of  chess  in  which 
my  bed,  the  King,  was  continually  in  check  until  I  '  castled '  by 
rolling  it  up  and  sitting  on  it,  with  my  helmet  on  topped  by  my 
canvas  bath.  I  called  Bir  Bal  in  and  listened  to  stories  of  shoots 
long  past.  I  wish  I  could  recall  them  all,  as  they  were  full  of  quaint 
ideas  and  superstitions.  There  is  only  one  which  comes  back  to 
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me,  sadly  robbed  too  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  told  and 
of  Bir  Bal's  impressive  yet  hesitating  way  of  telling  it. 

'  It  was  many  years  ago,  Hazoor,  when  I  was  first  helping 
my  father,  a  hunter  also,  and  the  hair  had  not  yet  grown  on  my 
face.  He  came,  that  stupid  fellow,  up  from  the  plains.  I  was 
straining  honey  from  the  comb  into  a  ghurrah  (earthenware  jar) — 
for  my  mother  had  died  that  spring — when  his  face  appeared  over 
the  edge  of  the  maize  patch  in  which  our  house  stood.  Pale  as  a 
Kashmiri's  it  shone  with  sweat,  and  his  bloodshot  eyes  looked 
fixedly  beyond  me.  He  pulled  himself,  still  staring,  on  to  the 
level.  I  thought  to  myself,  "A  holy  man  from  whom  merit  may 
be  gained,"  for  his  fleshless  bones  showed  through  the  rags  and 
his  feet  were  masses  of  fly-covered  sores.  As  I  rose  he  stumbled 
and  fell  headlong  at  my  feet.  He  lay  with  us  three  days,  for  we 
thought  he  was  a  holy  man  though  he  carried  no  begging  bowl. 
It  is  difficult  to  turn  a  sick  man  out  on  the  hillside.  For  two  days 
he  lay,  and  fever  moved  his  lips  in  everlasting  talk.  I  used  to 
give  him  warm  milk  and  listen  to  his  whisperings  in  Hindustani, 
bazaar  talk,  of  money,  food,  loans  from  shroffs  (money-lenders) 
and  long  lists  of  numbers.  Sometimes  he  tried  to  rise  and  shouted 
out  words  which  my  father  said  were  English.  My  father  was  a 
clever  man,  for  he  was  much  with  sahibs  and  could  understand 
a  little  of  your  language.  On  the  third  night  he  rose  and,  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  called  out  (so  my  father  said)  to  the  Mother  of  his 
God.  At  dawn,  his  fever  done,  he  rose  and  left  us,  though  we 
tried  to  stay  him,  for  he  reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  I  followed 
him,  at  my  father's  wish,  to  see  no  evil  overtook  him.  Up  he 
went  and  every  moment  I  thought  he  would  fall,  but  he  seemed  to 
gather  strength  in  going.  In  a  wood  high  above  he  lay  down  and 
slept,  and  after  waiting  some  time  I  returned  and  told  my  father. 
In  the  evening  I  went  up  to  look  for  him,  but  he  had  gone.  Twice 
I  saw  him  after  that.  He  built  a  rough  stone  shelter  on  a  hill  a  kos 
from  us,  and  what  he  lived  on  God  knows.  My  father  and  I  came 
on  him  three  weeks  later,  we  were  tracking  a  bear  which  had  killed 
one  of  our  goats.  He  was  standing  almost  naked  on  a  rock  in  front 
of  us.  My  father  spoke  to  him,  but  he  answered  not,  nor  did  he 
see  us.  Two  days  later  I  saw  him  running  through  trees  lower 
down,  and  then  he  never  appeared  again.  Shortly  after  this  the 
first  snow  fell.  We  went  to  his  hut  with  chupattis  and  honey,  my 
father  and  I,  for  he  was  a  holy  man  and  it  was  cold.  We  found 
it  empty.  Under  a  stone  inside  was  a  small  skin  wallet  holding  a 
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string  of  carved  beads  and  a  piece  of  paper.  My  father  kept  the 
beads  but  gave  me  the  paper,  saying  it  was  powerful  against  evil 
spirits.  I  have  it  here  if  Excellency  wishes  to  see  it.' 

Bir  Bal  took  from  his  breast  a  small  leather  bag  from  which 
he  extracted  a  neatly  folded  strip  of  unbleached  linen.  This 
contained  a  sheet  of  paper,  thin  and  cracked  along  the  folds. 
It  was  covered  with  small  print  on  both  sides  and  was  obviously 
torn  from  a  Bible,  as  I  could  make  out  the  double  columns.  A 
section  of  one  column  was  enclosed  in  a  red  line,  and  with  some 
difficulty  I  made  out  the  first  few  lines.  Psalm  cxxi — 'I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.' 


III.  SACRIFICE. 

The  rain  stopped  at  last,  and  we  scoured  the  hills  and  valleys 
far  and  near,  but  every  night  returned  empty-handed.  The  game 
seemed  to  have  been  washed  away.  Once  we  saw  a  small  herd 
of  thar  high  up  on  a  rocky  hill,  but  though  we  reached  the  place 
after  hours  of  hard  climbing,  the  quarry  had  left.  One  day  we 
crossed  the  valley  into  which  our  ravine  opened  and  found  the  fresh 
tracks  of  bear  on  the  muddy  edge  of  a  pool.  The  bed  of  this  valley, 
almost  dry  after  five  rainless  days,  gave  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
volume  of  water  and  its  tremendous  force  in  the  spring  thaws. 
Its  whole  breadth  was  piled  up  with  huge  rounded  boulders,  among 
which  pine  trunks  lay  wedged,  stripped  of  bark  and  polished,  or 
frayed  into  brushes  of  splinters.  Matted  and  dry,  brownish  rolls 
of  dead  vegetation  lay  swathed  about  the  rocks,  and  from  one  of 
these  a  small  shining  hoof  protruded.  It  held  fast  when  we 
tried  to  pull  it  out,  and  breaking  away  the  enclosing  matting  we 
found  the  complete  body  of  a  gooral  (mountain  goat).  The  skin 
was  almost  devoid  of  hair  but  unbroken — a  leather  bag,  clean  and 
empty,  except  for  the  rattling  bones  inside.  I  imagine  it  had  been 
killed  in  the  late  autumn  by  a  fall  or  starvation  and  had  lain  under 
the  snow  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  it  had  been  fly-blown, 
and  the  internal  corruption  had  been  washed  out  by  the  continual 
flow  of  water  through  the  body.  In  places  along  the  banks  high 
ridges  of  rounded  stones,  the  size  of  coco-nuts,  look  as  if  collected 
by  human  agency.  Among  these  wild  balsam  grew  in  rich  profusion, 
its  yellow  and  mauve  flowers  bright  in  the  sun. 

Nightly  before  he  left  me,  having  made  our  plans  for  the  follow- 
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ing  day,  Bir  Bal,  with  insinuating  voice,  urged  me  to  propitiate 
the  Gods.  '  If  Excellency  would  allow  me  to  make  sacrifice,  only 
a  goat,  quite  a  small  one,  the  game  will  come  ;  bad  spirits  are  here, 
Excellency,  driving  it  away.'  For  seven  nights  I  brushed  away 
his  appeals,  but  on  the  eighth  asked  him  from  where  he  proposed 
getting  a  goat.  A  coolie  was  going  back  to  a  village  next  day, 
and  Bir  Bal  suggested  he  should  bring  one  with  him.  I  agreed, 
saying  that  a  goat,  distressing  flavour  though  it  had,  might  make  a 
change  from  tinned  provisions,  already  growing  low.  Bir  Bal  knew 
he  had  won. 

The  coolies  for  the  last  week  had  lived  in  beastly  luxury.  They 
camped  round  the  bear's  carcass,  now  unapproachable  by  any  but 
themselves.  I  had  even  moved  my  tent  further  away  from  the 
awful  smell.  Though  I  had  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  at  once  after 
they  had  cut  what  they  wanted  from  it,  the  heavy  rain  had  pre- 
vented its  destruction,  and  now  they  took  the  delight  in  it  that 
some  do  in  Limburger  cheese.  They  slept  between  meals  like 
gorged  pythons,  but  as  there  was  nothing  to  do  it  did  not  matter. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  this  spell  of  bad  luck  I  woke  in  the  dark 
and  found  Bir  Bal  by  my  bed.  '  All  is  ready,  Excellency,'  he 
said,  '  I  have  made  sacrifice.'  I  am  afraid  I  laughed  at  him, 
and  his  indignant  '  We  shall  see  '  surprised  me.  It  was  the  only 
time  I  ever  saw  him  angry. 

We  started  before  sunrise,  Bir  Bal,  I,  the  assistant  shikari 
and  two  coolies,  and  set  our  faces  up  the  ravine.  Two  hundred 
yards  from  camp  Bir  Bal  showed  me  where  the  sacrificial  goat 
had  met  its  fate,  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  bank  surmounted  by  a 
three-pronged  rusty  spear,  which  I  understood  to  be  a  symbol 
sacred  to  Shiva  and  marking  a  spot  where  some  holy  hermit  had 
lived  or  died.  Bir  Bal  was  very  earnest  about  it  all,  and  as  he 
was  certainly  doing  his  best  for  me  according  to  his  lights,  I  made 
no  remarks. 

That  was  a  tiring  day.  Bir  Bal,  confident  in  eventual  success, 
led  me  over  hill  and  dale,  but  broad  day  passed  into  late  after- 
noon and  still  no  sign  of  any  form  of  animal  life,  much  less  of 
game.  Even  Bir  Bal's  spirits  seemed  to  flag,  and  I  became  almost 
more  sorry  for  him  than  for  myself.  Every  means  possible  was 
utilized  to  scour  a  large  tract  of  country.  The  assistant 
shikari  and  the  coolies  were  sent  off  to  reconnoitre  distant  ground, 
and  reported  '  Khuch  Nahnin '  (nothing)  at  prearranged  rendez- 
vous. There  only  remained  two  hours  to  sunset,  and  we  sat  down 
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under  a  rock  for  a  short  rest  before  turning  campwards.  I  started 
to  twit  Bir  Bal  on  the  waste  of  two  rupees  expended  on  the  goat, 
but  this  only  revived  his  hopes,  and  at  his  fervent  request  I  agreed 
to  make  one  last  effort.  Leaving  the  others  to  await  our  return, 
he  and  I  climbed  up  and  round  the  sharp  spur  on  the  side  of  which 
we  were  sitting.  We  found  ourselves  on  a  steep  grassy  slope 
looking  down  into  a  deep  ravine,  while  opposite  us  a  rugged  hill- 
side sank  into  its  wooded  depths.  We  were  creeping  along  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  as  the  long  grass  trailing  down  the 
incline  made  very  slippery  foothold  even  for  grass  shoes,  when 
some  movement  on  the  opposite  hill  caught  the  tail  of  my  eye. 
We  crouched  down  watching,  and  we  both  saw  it  at  the  same 
instant. 

Through  a  belt  of  dry  brushwood  a  dark  object  was  moving 
parallel  to  us.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it  through  my  glasses, 
but  I  thought  it  was  a  bear.  I  turned  to  Bir  Bal  to  find  him 
breaking  his  most  cherished  rule,  '  Never  get  excited.'  He  was 
quivering,  and  the  hand  he  laid  on  my  arm  was  shaking  with 
excitement.  '  Shoot,  Sahib,  shoot,'  he  whispered.  I  expostu- 
lated :  '  Hopeless ;  it's  500  yards  at  least.'  He  was  almost 
weeping  with  disappointment.  '  Sahib,  if  you  miss,  what  harm  ? 

It  is  too  late  to  get  nearer — and  if  you  hit ! '    This  reasoning 

appealed  to  me,  and  even  to  let  off  my  rifle  after  eight  blank  days 
would  be  a  relief.  I  put  the  sight  to  450  yards  and  rested  the 
barrel  on  the  branch  of  a  dead  rhododendron.  The  black  spot  was 
now  stationary.  So  certain  was  I  of  missing  at  that  range  and 
through  intervening  twigs  that  I  was  as  cool  as  possible.  Twice  I 
'  came  down,'  each  time  I  did  so  I  heard  Bir  Bal's  breath  whistle 
through  his  nose.  He  was  holding  his  breath  while  I  aimed.  The 
report  echoed  down  the  valley  and  I  saw  my  target  disappear  down 
behind  a  projecting  rock.  Instantly  Bir  Bal's  arms  were  round  me 
and  he  lifted  me  into  the  air  with  a  shout  of  exultation,  all  his 
maxims  forgotten.  The  next  moment  we  were  sliding  down  head- 
long. Bir  Bal  grabbed  a  dead  root  as  we  passed,  and  this  checked 
us  enough  to  enable  me  to  seize  some  grass  and  take  a  bit  of  the 
strain.  I  thought  we  were  going,  but  our  hand  grips  held  and  we 
managed  to  regain  our  foothold.  It  was  a  horrid  five  seconds, 
but  Bir  Bal's  face,  when  we  were  again  in  statu  quo,  cut  short 
my  abuse  and  was  sufficient  apology  for  his  lapse.  We  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  (and  how  cautiously  we  descended  !) 
before  the  others,  summoned  by  my  shot,  caught  us  up.  Bir 
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Bal  now  divided  us  into  three  parties.  The  two  coolies  to  the 
right  and  the  second  shikari  to  the  left  were  to  make  detours, 
meeting  high  above,  thus  cutting  the  trail  if  our  quarry  had  made 
off.  Bir  Bal  and  I  made  for  the  rock  behind  which  it  had  dis- 
appeared. The  going  was  bad  and  we  had  to  use  our  hands  as 
much  as  our  feet  most  of  the  way.  A  faint  shout  from  above  drove 
us  both  up  the  last  steep  ascent,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  a  flat 
triangular  crag  jutting  out  over  the  valley.  As  Bir  Bal  yelled 
'  Shoot '  I  saw  a  strange-looking  animal  close  to  its  edge.  It  was 
struggling  to  rise,  its  fore-feet  rattling  on  the  rock,  its  hind  quarters 
paralysed.  I  gave  it  the  coup  de  grace,  and  with  one  last  wild 
convulsion  it  lay  still.  We  rushed  to  it,  Bir  Bal  jabbering  like  a 
monkey,  and  pulled  it  back  from  the  brink  over  which  it  had  almost 
fallen.  Bir  Bal  continued  to  gabble  unintelligible  sentences  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  making  a  deep  salaam  with  fingers  to  forehead 
before  the  body,  he  swung  round,  arm  outstretched,  a  quaint  tense 
figure  against  the  sunset. 

'Excellency,'  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  'a  bear  or  a  thar  was 
reward  enough,  but  a  serow  sacred  to  the  gods !  Will  you  now 
laugh  at  sacrifice  ? ' 

It  was  a  queer  long-haired  animal,  half  goat  half  antelope, 
with  long  donkey -like  ears.  Its  back  and  sides  were  a  dark  grey, 
lighter  on  the  under  sides,  while  its  legs  were  a  bright  rufous 
brown.  Its  smooth  horns  were  curved  back  and  disappointed 
me  by  their  size,  for  they  were  not  quite  ten  inches  in  length.  I 
had  never  seen  the  animal  before,  nor  did  I  remember  having 
heard  it  described.  My  first  shot  had  hit  its  spine  and  rendered 
it  helpless.  The  second  shikari  (who  had  sighted  it  from  above 
and  shouted  the  news)  and  the  two  coolies  now  arrived  in  quick 
succession  and  joined  in  excited  talk. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  made  skinning  or  carrying  the  body 
back  to  camp  impossible.  Vultures,  already  signalled  by  that 
circling  speck  high  above,  would  pick  the  carcass  clean  unless  it 
were  carefully  hidden.  In  a  few  minutes  an  extemporised  rope 
of  turbans,  kamarbands  and  twenty  foot  of  stout  cord  we  always 
carried,  was  ready  and  we  lowered  the  body  into  the  trees  below. 
We  climbed  down  and  commenced  covering  it  with  branches  and 
large  stones.  Bir  Bal's  second  assault  on  me  that  day  surprised 
me  even  more  than  the  first.  He  leaped  at  me  as  I  was  about 
to  straddle  across  the  serow  to  place  a  stone  on  it,  and  flung  me 
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backwards  clear  of  the  pile.  I  was  boiling  with  rage,  but  before  I 
could  rise  his  arms  were  about  my  knees  and  he  cried  '  Excellency, 
forgive,  forgive,  it  was  only  to  save  you  from  worse  evil,  for  if  you 
had  stepped  across  that  animal  you  would  have  had  ill  luck  all 
your  days.  Sacred  as  are  all  serows,  this  one  is  doubly  so,  being 
an  old  female,  but  barren.' 

Murmurs  of  '  True,  it  is  true '  from  the  others  reassured  me  of 
Bir  Bal's  earnestness  and,  peace  restored,  we  completed  our  task. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  march,  or  rather  scramble,  back  to 
camp.  It  was  now  almost  dark.  No  track  to  guide  us,  we  moved 
across  country.  After  half  an  hour  it  became  like  pitch.  Giddy 
heights  were  passed  unseen  though  felt  by  senses  sharpened  by 
the  night.  Bir  Bal  and  his  satellites  hemmed  me  round,  a  wall 
of  safety,  but  I  slipped  over  rocks  and  rotting  trunks  continually, 
and  even  Bir  Bal  himself  with  his  cat's  sight  came  a  cropper  in 
one  especially  nasty  place,  and  I  feared  injury  until  we  heard 
him  cursing  robustly  enough  to  dispel  our  anxiety  some  feet 
below.  Over  eight  miles  of  chaotic  country  he  led  us  without 
fault,  through  a  night  unrelieved  by  moon  or  stars.  Steep  descent 
followed  hard  climb  in  endless  succession,  only  varied  now  and 
then  by  beds  of  mountain  torrents  choked  with  piles  of  shin-bark- 
ing boulders.  We  saw  our  camp  fire  after  five  hours  of  ceaseless 
effort,  now  bright  and  now  obscured  by  trees,  shining  out  across 
the  night  a  very  lighthouse  of  comfort.  We  reached  camp  well 
after  midnight  and  found  Fazal  Khan  and  Gurdit  Singh  discuss- 
ing the  advisability  of  firing  my  shot  gun  to  give  us  our  direction. 

I  slept  that  night  sounder  than  ever  before  or  since,  and  woke 
at  11  A.M.  so  stifl  and  bruised  that  I  could  hardly  move.  Bir 
Bal,  however,  had  already  covered  the  sixteen  miles  with  four 
coolies  and  had  brought  the  serow  back  to  camp. 

On  comparing  measurements  given  in  a  hand-book  I  had  with 
me  I  found  that  though  the  horns  were  more  than  an  inch  below 
the  record,  my  bag  in  other  respects  was  abnormal,  being  inches 
bigger  in  body  measurement  than  any  recorded — the  more 
remarkable  in  a  female. 

IV.  SHIVERING  VALLEY. 

Next  morning  we  struck  camp  and  trekked  to  new  ground. 
I  think  Bir  Bal  felt  that  nothing  was  to  be  gamed  by  staying, 
and  it  might  possibly  ruin  the  gods'  reputation.  I  too  was  thank- 
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ful  to  quit  the  all-pervading  bear,  which  by  now,  I  could  see  through 
my  glasses,  was  a  seething  mass  of  corruption  still  attended  by 
its  coolie  ghouls. 

After  three  switchback  marches,  we  pitched  our  tents  in  the 
stony  bottom  of  a  valley  so  shut  in  that  no  sun  ever  reached  our 
camp.  For  hundreds  of  feet  the  sides  flew  upwards  sheer  almost 
to  the  snow  line,  and  firs  like  pennywort  on  grey  walls  found 
surprising  foothold.  The  silence  of  a  great  cathedral  hushed 
our  voices,  while  now  and  then  its  nave  echoed  with  the  deep 
boom  of  a  falling  tree.  One  such  giant,  long  dead,  spanned  the 
ravine  and  made  a  bridge  across  it.  In  the  afternoon  I  climbed 
alone  up  the  northern  wall  and  caught  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  a  fine  thar  across  the  valley  as  he  leaped  into  cover  from  a  tiny 
patch  of  grass. 

It  was  cold  that  night  and  the  camp  fire,  built  under  the  over- 
hanging cliff,  made  a  warm  circle  of  light  as  I  stood  in  my  tent 
door.  I  was  just  about  to  turn  in  when  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  broken  by  a  distant  rumbling  which  soon  became  so  intense 
that  it  seemed  to  be  inside  my  head.  For  a  second  I  stood  petri- 
fied ;  the  next  moment  I  turned  and  seized  the  tent  pole  to  save 
myself  from  falling,  for  the  ground  was  swaying  like  a  ship  at 
sea.  I  found  myself  watching  with  intense  interest  the  motions 
of  the  hurricane  lamp  hanging  from  the  ridge  pole.  I  was  hypno- 
tised by  it.  Shouts  of  '  zikilla  '  (earthquake)  outside  roused  me 
to  thought,  but  I  could  not  let  go  that  pole.  I  heard  the  rattle 
of  stones  and  the  metallic  clang  of  boulders  as  they  plunged  from 
the  heights  above  into  the  rocky  stream.  A  rotten  branch  flopped 
on  to  my  tent.  .  .  .  Silence ;  the  lamp  hung  motionless.  Was 
it  finished,  or  would  a  second  shock  fill  the  valley  with  those  millions 
of  tons  of  stone  hanging  precariously  above  ?  At  any  rate  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  put  a  cheerful  face  on  it,  and  I  joined  the 
group  around  the  fire.  They  had  rushed  from  their  more  exposed 
position  further  out  to  the  doubtful  shelter  of  the  cliff,  and  were 
now  recounting  their  several  experiences,  chattering  all  together 
as  natives  do  in  excitement.  One  had  been  slightly  cut  on  the 
face  by  a  splinter  of  rock,  the  only  casualty.  Everyone  looked 
frightened,  even  Bir  Bal,  and  the  Goorkha  did  not  improve  matters 
by  saying  *  After  one  hour  it  will  return,  it  is  always  so.  I  was 
at  Dharmsala  with  my  regiment  when  the  whole  hillside  was 
shaken  down.  We  dug  for  days,  finding  dead  and  living ;  life 
was  worse  than  death  sometimes.'  I  cut  him  short ;  this  sort 
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of  thing  was  bad  for  our  morale.  None  of  us  slept  well,  but  nothing 
happened,  and  the  dim  morning  light  seemed  to  give  us  security. 
We  left  this  valley  two  days  later  without  having  added  to 
the  bag.  We  were  all  glad  to  see  the  last  of  it,  as  two  more  earth 
tremors  occurred,  certainly  not  as  pronounced  as  the  first,  but 
sufficiently  nerve-racking  to  hasten  our  departure. 

I  had  been  in  the  hills  now  just  over  three  weeks,  and  the  bag 
was  not  up  to  expectations.  I  had  only  got  a  bear,  a  serow,  and 
two  gooral.  Our  new  camp,  however,  was  in  good  bear  country, 
and  on  the  first  day  I  saw  two  big  fellows,  and  though  out  of 
range  the  sight  of  them  cheered  me  up  and  I  had  high  hopes  for 
the  future.  As  I  came  into  camp  that  afternoon  I  noticed  a 
stranger  talking  excitedly  to  my  servants.  On  seeing  me  he 
rushed  up  and  handed  me  a  yellow  envelope — a  telegram,  '  Return 
immediately.  Adjutant.'  Official  telegrams  are  often  sparing 
in  words,  but  I  did  think  this  was  a  bit  too  laconic.  Bazaar 
rumour,  that  mysteriously  speedy  messenger,  had  however  already 
reached  my  camp.  A  '  frontier  show  ' — '  No,  a  big  war  '• — '  Japan 
and  Russia  concentrating  on  the  N.W.  Frontier  ' — (Geography  is 
of  no  account  in  bazaar  news) — '  Four  thousand  British  troops 
engaged  somewhere,'  altogether  an  impossible  tissue  of  lies.  What- 
ever the  reason,  my  shoot  was  over.  Within  the  hour  we  were 
on  the  march  to  a  hill  village  where  we  hoped  to  procure  extra 
coolies  to  increase  our  speed.  We  entered  it  after  dark.  It 
consisted  of  nine  houses  scattered  in  disorder  above  a  small  stream, 
wherever  a  bit  of  ground  approached  the  horizontal. 

Bir  Bal  and  I  waited  to  make  arrangements  while  the  others 
went  through  to  pitch  the  camp  beyond.  Our  presence  created 
a  stir  in  this  primitive  place,  and  the  head  man  detailed  men  for 
us  with  great  jabberings  and  gesticulation.  No  fresh  news  was 
available,  though  a  coolie  who  had  just  arrived  from  far  to  the 
west  said  all  the  sahib  log  (white  men)  in  the  hills  were  racing 
back  to  India  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  I  had  risen  and  was  going 
on  to  camp  when  an  enormous  man  appeared  and  squatted  down 
by  the  head  man.  Unlike  the  others  he  was  almost  naked,  though 
the  night  was  chilly,  and  the  firelight  played  on  a  skin  rippling  like 
silk  over  splendid  muscles.  His  face,  however,  was  expressionless, 
though  his  eyes  reminded  me  of  a  caged  animal.  He  fumbled 
with  a  piece  of  stick  in  an  aimless  way,  like  a  monkey.  When 
Bir  Bal  asked  him  some  question,  he  tried  to  speak  but  could 
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make  no  sound.  I  was  interested,  and  telling  Bir  Bal  to  find  out 
what  he  was,  went  on  to  camp  alone.  Bir  Bal  arrived  shortly 
after  and  told  me  his  history. 

'  Excellency,  he  is  afflicted  by  evil  spirits  once  or  twice  a  year. 
At  other  times  he  is  like  other  men.  When  the  spirit  comes  into 
him  he  stops  eating,  loses  strength  and  speech,  and  wanders  alone 
in  the  jungle,  coming  back  more  and  more  seldom  till  he  vanishes 
completely  into  the  woods.  There  he  lives  like  an  animal,  naked 
and  afraid  of  men,  for  weeks.  Gradually  the  spirit  leaves  him 
and  he  comes  nearer  to  his  village  and  drinks  the  bowls  of  milk 
placed  for  him  in  secluded  places.  A  trap  is  then  made  and  six 
or  eight  men  rush  on  him  as  he  is  drinking  and  tie  him  with  ropes, 
for  he  is  strong  as  ten  men.  He  is  kept  in  a  dark  room  for  three 
days  and  food  is  given  him,  then  he  becomes  quiet  and  is  loosed. 
He  does  all  the  heavy  work  of  the  village  and  by  degrees 
regains  his  senses.  To-day  is  the  tenth  day  since  he  was  retaken. 
There  are  many  such  in  this  country,  Excellency.' 

I  disbelieved  this  story  till  an  English  missionary,  who  had 
lived  in  these  hills  thirty-five  years,  told  me  he  had  personally 
known  many  similar  cases,  including  women. 

We  arrived  after  five  days'  forced  marches  at  the  first  out- 
post of  civilisation,  where  another  telegram  awaited  me.  '  Remain 
within  telegraphic  communication  till  further  orders.  Adjutant.' 
After  ten  days  a  third  arrived,  '  Leave  re-opened.'  So  the  show 
had  fizzled  out  after  all,  and  I  could  not  get  far  enough  afield  now 
in  the  time  left  me.  How  I  regretted  I  had  not  copied  the  example 
of  one  officer  from  Madras  who,  certain  that  his  regiment  would 
not  be  sent  on  service,  pinned  the  unopened  telegram  inside 
his  coat-tails,  finished  his  leave,  brought  in  a  big  bag  of  heads, 
and  wired  on  arrival  at  a  telegraphic  office :  '  Your  wire  received  ; 
it  has  followed  me  about  for  five  weeks.' 

*  NOMAD.' 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ARTHUR,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  things  were  going  well 
with  him.  A  few  months  earlier  he  had  decided  that  a  partner- 
ship in  Ovington's  would  be  cheaply  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  rupture 
with  his  uncle.  Now  he  had  the  partnership,  he  could  look 
forward  to  the  wealth  and  importance  which  it  would  bring — • 
and  he  had  not  to  pay  the  price.  On  the  contrary,  his  views 
now  took  in  all  that  he  had  been  prepared  to  resign,  as  well  as 
all  that  he  had  hoped  to  gain.  They  took  in  Garth,  and  he  saw 
himself  figuring  not  only  as  the  financier  whose  operations  covered 
many  fields,  and  whose  riches  were  ever  increasing,  but  as  the 
landed  Squire,  the  man  of  family,  whose  birth  and  acres  must 
give  him  a  position  in  society  which  no  mere  wealth  could  confer. 
The  unlucky  night  which  had  cost  the  old  man  so  much  had 
been  for  Arthur  the  birth-night  of  fortune.  He  could  date  from 
it  a  favour,  proof,  as  he  now  believed,  against  chance  and  change, 
a  favour  upon  which  it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  could  ever  over- 
draw. 

For  since  his  easy  victory  on  the  question  of  the  India  Stock, 
he  had  become  convinced  that  the  Squire  was  failing.  The 
old  man,  once  so  formidable,  was  changed;  he  had  grown,  if 
not  weak,  yet  dependent.  And  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
Arthur  reflected.  The  loss  of  sight  was  a  paralysing  deprivation, 
and  it  had  fallen  on  the  owner  of  Garth  at  a  time  of  life  when 
any  shock  must  sap  the  strength  and  lower  the  vitality.  For 
a  while  his  will  had  reacted,  he  had  seemed  to  bear  up  against 
the  blow,  but  age  will  be  served,  and  of  late  he  had  grown  more 
silent  and  apathetic.  Arthur  had  read  the  signs  and  drawn  the 
conclusion,  and  was  now  sure  that,  blind  and  shaken,  the  old 
man  would  never  again  be  the  man  he  had  been,  or  assert  himself 
against  an  influence  which  a  subtler  brain  would  know  how  to 
weave  about  him. 

Arthur  was  thinking  of  this  as  he  rode  into  town  one  morning 
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in  November,  his  back  turned  to  the  hi  Ik  and  the  romance  of 
them,  his  face  to  the  plain.  It  was  early  in  the  month.  St. 
Luke's  Summer,  prolonged  that  year,  had  come  to  an  end  a  day 
or  two  before,  and  the  air  was  raw,  the  outlook  sombre.  Under 
a  canopy  of  grey  mist,  the  thinning  hedgerows  and  dripping 
woods  showed  dark  against  clear  blue  distances.  But  in  the 
warmth  of  his  thoughts  the  rider  was  proof  against  weather, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  sedgy  spot,  never  more  dreary  to  the 
view  than  to-day,  which  Thomas  had  chosen  for  his  attack  on 
the  Squire,  he  smiled.  That  little  patch  of  ground  had  done 
much  for  him,  but  at  a  price,  of  course — for  there  he  had  lost 
a  friend,  a  good  easy  friend  in  Clement.  And  Betty — Betty, 
whose  coolness  and  alienation  had  caused  him  more  than  one 
honest  pang — he  had  no  doubt  that  there  had  come  a  change  in 
her,  too,  from  that  date. 

But  one  had  to  pay  a  price  for  everything,  and  these  were 
but  small  spots  on  the  sun  of  his  success.  Soon  he  had  put  the 
thought  of  them  from  him,  and,  abreast  of  the  first  houses  of  the 
town,  began  to  employ  his  mind  on  the  work  of  the  day — 
revolving  this  and  that,  matters  outside  routine  which  would 
demand  his  attention.  He  knew  what  was  likely  to  arise. 

Rarely  in  these  days  did  he  enter  Aldersbury  without  a  feeling 
of  elation.  The  very  air  of  the  town  inspired  him.  The  life  of 
the  streets,  the  movement  of  the  markets,  the  sight  of  the  shop- 
keepers at  their  doors,  the  stir  and  bustle  had  their  appeal  for 
him.  He  felt  himself  on  his  own  ground  ;  it  was  here  and  not 
in  the  waste  places  that  his  work  lay,  here  that  he  was  formed  to 
conquer,  here  that  he  was  conquering  fortune.  Garth  was  very 
well — a  grand,  a  splendid  reserve ;  but  as  he  rode  up  the  steep 
streets  to  the  bank,  he  felt  that  here  was  his  vocation.  He 
sniffed  the  battle,  his  eyes  grew  brighter,  his  figure  more  alert. 
From  some  Huguenot  ancestor  had  descended  the  Huguenot 
appetite  for  business,  the  Huguenot  ability  to  succeed. 

This  morning,  however,  he  did  not  reach  the  bank  in  his 
happiest  mood.  Purslow,  the  irrepressible  Purslow,  stopped 
him,  with  a  long  face  and  a  plaint  to  match.  '  Those  Antwerp 
shares,  Mr.  Bourdillon !  Excuse  me,  have  you  heard  ?  '  his 
pendulous  cheeks  quivering.  '  They're  down  again — down  twenty- 
five  since  Wednesday  !  And  that's  on  to  five,  as  they  fell  the 
week  before  !  Thirty  down,  sir !  I'm  in  a  regular  stew  about  it ! 
Excuse  me,  sir,  but  if  they  fall  much  more ' 
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'  You've  held  too  long,  Purslow,'  Arthur  replied,  '  that's  where 
it  is,  man.  I  told  you  it  was  a  quick  shot.  A  fortnight  ago 
you'd  have  got  out  with  a  good  profit.  Why  didn't  you  ?  ' 

'  But  they  were  rising— rising  nicely.     And  I  thought,  sir ' 

'  You  thought  you'd  hold  them  for  a  bit  more  ?  That  was  the 
long  and  short  of  it,  wasn't  it  ?  Well,  my  advice  to  you  now  is 
to  get  out  while  you  can  make  a  profit.' 

'  Sell  ?  Now  ?  '  the  draper  exclaimed.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  he  had  expected,  but  something  more  than  this.  '  But  I 
should  not  clear  more  than — why,  I  shouldn't  make •' 

'  Better  make  what  you  can,'  Arthur  replied  curtly,  and  rode 
on  a  little  more  cavalierly  than  he  would  have  ridden  a  few  months 
before. 

He  did  not  reflect  how  easy  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust. 
Purslow,  left  alone  to  make  the  best  of  cold  comfort,  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  his  interests  were  not  the  one  care  of  the  bank. 
For  the  first  time  he  saw  the  bank  as  something  apart,  a  machine, 
cold,  impassive,  indifferent,  proceeding  on  its  course  unmoved 
by  his  fortunes,  good  or  bad,  his  losses  or  his  gains.  It  was  a 
picture  that  chilled  him,  and  set  him  thinking. 

Arthur,  meantime,  left  his  horse  at  the  stables  and  let  himself 
into  the  bank  by  the  house-door.  As  he  laid  his  hat  and  whip 
on  the  table  in  the  hall,  he  caught  the  sound  of  an  angry  voice. 
It  came  from  the  bank  parlour.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  then 
he  made  up  his  mind,  and  stepping  that  way  he  opened  the  door. 

The  voice  was  Wolley's.  The  man  was  on  his  feet,  angry, 
protesting,  gesticulating.  Ovington,  his  lips  set,  the  pallor  of 
his  handsome  face  faintly  tinged  with  colour,  sat  behind  his  table, 
his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  his  finger-tips  meeting. 

Arthur  took  it  all  in.  Then,  '  You  don't  want  me  ?  '  he  said, 
and  he  made  as  if  he  would  close  the  door  again.  '  I  thought 
that  you  were  alone,  sir.' 

'  No,  stay,'  Ovington  answered.  '  You  may  as  well  hear 
what  Mr.  Wolley  has  to  say,  though  I  have  told  him  already •' 

'  What  ? '  the  clothier  cried  rudely.  '  Let's  have  it  in  plain 
words  ! ' 

'  That  we  can  discount  no  more  bills  for  him  until  the 
acceptances  we  hold  have  been  met.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
Mr.  Wolley,  that  you  have  been  drawing  more  bills  and  larger 
bills  than  your  trade  justifies.' 

'  But  I  have  to  meet  the  paper  I've  accepted  for  wool,  haven't 
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I  ?  And  if  my  customers  don't  pay  cash— as  you  know  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  pay — where  am  I  to  get  the  cash  to  pay  the  wool 
men? ' 

The  banker  took  up  one  of  two  bills  that  lay  on  the  table 
before  him.  'Drawn  on  Samuel  Willis,  Manchester,'  he  said. 
'  That's  a  new  name.  Who  is  he  ?  ' 

'  A  customer.    Who  should  he  be  ?  ' 

'  That's  the  point,'  Ovington  replied  coldly.  'Is  he  ?  And 
this  other  bill.  A  new  name,  too.  Besides,  we've  already 
discounted  your  usual  bills — no,  when  I  say  usual,  they  are 
larger.  These  bills  are  additional.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
they  are  accommodation  bills,  and  that  you,  and  not  the  accep- 
tors, will  have  to  meet  them.  In  any  case,'  dropping  the  slips 
on  the  table,  '  we  are  not  going  to  take  them.' 

'  You  won't  cash  them  ?     Not  on  no  terms  ?  ' 

'  No,  we  are  going  no  further,  Wolley,'  the  banker  replied 
firmly.  '  If  you  like  I  will  send  for  the  bill-book  and  ledger 
and  tell  you  exactly  what  you  owe,  on  bills  and  overdraft.  I 
know  it  is  a  large  amount,  and  you  have  made,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  no  effort  to  reduce  it.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
stop  the  advances.' 

'  And  you'll  not  discount  these  bills  ? ' 

'  No ! ' 

'  Then,  by  Gr — d,  it's  not  I  will  be  the  only  one  to  be  ruined  !  ' 
the  man  exclaimed,  and  he  struck  the  table  with  his  fist.  The 
veins  on  his  forehead  swelled,  his  coarse  mottled  face  showed, 
disfigured  with  rage.  He  glared  at  the  banker.  But  even  as 
Ovington  met  his  gaze,  there  came  a  change.  The  perspiration 
sprang  out  on  his  forehead,  his  face  turned  pale  and  flabby, 
he  seemed  to  shrink  and  wilt.  The  ruin,  which  recklessness 
and  improvidence  had  hidden  from  him,  rose  before  him,  certain 
and  imminent.  He  saw  his  mill,  his  house,  his  all  gone  from 
him,  saw  himself  a  drunken,  ruined,  shiftless  loafer,  cadging 
about  public-houses  !  '  For  God's  sake  ! '  he  pleaded,  '  do  it 
this  once,  Mr.  Ovington.  Meet  just  these  two,  and  I'll  swear 
they'll  be  the  last.  Meet  these.' 

'  No,'  the  banker  said.     '  We  go  no  farther.' 

Perhaps  the  thought  that  he  and  Ovington  had  risen  from 
the  ranks  together,  that  for  years  they  had  been  equals,  and 
that  now  the  one  refused  his  help  to  the  other,  rose  and  mocked 
the  unhappy  man.  At  any  rate,  his  rage  flared  up  anew.  He 
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swore  violently.  '  Well,  there's  more  than  I  will  go  down,  then ! ' 
he  said.  '  And  more  than  will  suit  your  book,  banker !  Wise 
as  you  think  yourself,  there's  more  bills  out  than  you  know  of ! ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.' 

'  Ay,  and  you'll  be  more  sorry  by  and  by  ! '  viciously.  '  Sorry 
for  yourself  and  sorry  that  you  did  not  give  me  a  little  more  help, 
d — n  you !  Are  you  going  to  ?  Best  think  twice  about  it  before 
you  say  No  ! ' 

'  Not  a  penny,'  Ovington  rejoined  sternly.  '  After  what 
you  have  admitted  I  should  be  foolish  indeed  to  do  so.  You've 
had  my  last  word,  Mr.  Wolley.' 

*  Then  damn  your  last  word  and  you  too !  '  the  clothier  re- 
torted, and  went  out,  cursing,  into  the  bank,  shouting  aloud  as  he 
passed  through  it,  that  they  were  a   set  of  blood-suckers  and 
that  he'd  have  the  law  of  them !     Clement  from  his  desk  eyed 
him  steadily.    Rodd  and  the  clerks  looked  startled.    The  cus- 
tomers— there  were  but  two,  but  they  were  two  too  many  for 
such  a  scene — eyed  each  other  uneasily.    A  moment,  and  Clement, 
after  shifting  his  papers  uncertainly,  left  his  desk  and  went  into 
the  parlour. 

Ovington  and  Arthur  had  not  moved.  '  What's  the  matter  ? ' 
Clement  asked.  The  occurrence  had  roused  him  from  his  apathy. 
He  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other,  a  challenge  in  his  eyes. 

'  Only  what  we've  been  expecting  for  some  time,'  his  father 
answered.  'Wolley  has  asked  for  further  credit  and  I've  had 
to  say  No.  I've  given  him  too  much  rope  as  it  is,  and  we  shall 
lose  by  him.  He's  an  ill-conditioned  fellow,  and  he  is  taking 
it  ill.' 

*  He  wants  a  drubbing,'  said  Clement. 

*  That  is  not  in  our  line,'  Ovington  replied  mildly.    '  But,' 
he  continued — for  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the  chance  of  taking 
his  son  into  his  confidence — '  we  are  going  to  have  plenty  to  think 
of,  that  is  in  our  line.    Wolley  will  fail,  and  we  shall  lose  by  him  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  saying  that  he  will  bring 
down  others.    We  must  look  to  ourselves  and  draw  in,  as  I  once 
warned  Bourdillon.    That  noisy  fellow  may  do  us  harm,  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  meet  it.' 

Arthur  looked  thoughtful.    'Antwerps  have  fallen,'  he  said. 

'  I  wish  it  were  only  Antwerps  ! '  the  banker  answered.  '  You 
haven't  seen  the  mail  ?  Or  Friday's  prices  ?  There's  a  fall  in 
nearly  everything.  True,'  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  '  I've 
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expected  it — sooner  or  later ;   and  it  has  come,  or  is  coming. 
Yes,  Rodd  ?    What  is  it  ?  ' 

The  cashier  had  opened  the  door.  *  Hamar,'  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  '  wants  to  know  if  we  will  buy  him  fifty  of  the  railroad 
shares  and  advance  him  the  face  value  on  the  security  of  the 
shares.  He'll  find  the  premium  himself.  He  thinks  they  are 
cheap  after  the  drop  last  week.' 

The  banker  shook  his  head.  '  No,'  he  said.  '  We  can't  do 
it,  tell  Mr.  Hamar.' 

'  It  would  support  the  shares,'  Arthur  suggested. 

*  With  our  money.  Yes !  But  we've  enough  locked  up  in 
them  already.  Tell  him,  Rodd,  that  I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  not 
convenient  at  present.' 

'  They  are  still  at  a  premium  of  thirty  shillings,'  Arthur  put 
in.  He  was  inclined  to  differ. 

'  Is  the  door  shut,  Rodd  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Thirty  shillings  ?  And  that  might  run  off  in  a  week,  Mr. 
Secretary.  No,  Bourdillon,  the  time  is  come  when  we  must  not 
shilly-shally.  I  see  your  view  and  the  refusal  may  do  harm. 
But  we  have  enough  money  locked  up  in  the  railway,  and  with  the 
outlook  such  as  it  is,  I  will  not  increase  the  note-issues.  They  are 
already  too  large,  as  we  may  discover.  We  must  say  No,  Rodd  ; 
but  tell  him  to  come  and  see  me  this  evening,  and  I  will  explain.' 

The  cashier  nodded  and  went  out. 

Ovington  gazed  thoughtfully  at  his  joined  finger-tips.  '  Is 
the  door  closed  ?  '  he  asked  again,  and  assured  that  it  was,  he 
looked  thoughtfully  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  young  men.  He 
seemed  to  be  measuring  them,  considering  how  far  he  could  trust 
them,  how  far  it  would  be  well  to  take  them  into  his  confidence. 
Then,  '  We  are  going  to  meet  a  crisis,'  he  said.  '  I  have  now  no 
doubt  about  that.  All  over  the  country  the  banks  have  increased 
their  issues  of  notes,  and  hold  a  vast  quantity  of  pawned  stock. 
If  the  fall  in  values  is  continued  beyond  a  point,  the  banks  must 
throw  the  stock  on  the  market,  and  there  will  be  a  general  and, 
perhaps,  disastrous  fall.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be  obliged 
to  restrict  credit  and  refuse  discounts,  which  will  force  traders 
to  throw  goods  on  the  market  to  meet  their  obligations.  Prices 
of  goods  as  well  as  of  stocks  will  fall.  Alarm  will  follow,  and 
presently  there  will  be  a  run  on  a  weak  bank  and  it  will  close  its 
doors.  Then  there  will  be  a  panic,  and  a  run  on  other  banks — 
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a  run  proportioned  in  violence  to  the  amount  of  credit  granted  in 
the  last  two  years.  We  may  have  to  meet  a  run  on  deposits  at 
the  same  time  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  cash  every  note 
that  we  have  issued.' 

'  Impossible  !  '  Arthur  cried.     '  We  could  not  do  it.' 

'  If  you  mean  that  the  run  is  impossible,'  the  banker 
answered  quietly,  '  I  fear — I  much  fear  that  events  will  confute 
you.  If  you  mean  that  we  could  not  meet  our  obligations,  well, 
we  must  strain  every  nerve  to  do  so.  We  must  retain  all  the 
cash  that  comes  in,  and  we  must  issue  no  more  notes,  create  no 
more  credit.  But  even  this  we  must  do  with  discretion,  and 
above  all  not  a  whisper  must  pass  beyond  this  room.  I  will 
speak  to  Rodd.  Hamar  I  will  see  this  evening,  and  do  what  I 
can  to  sweeten  the  refusal.  We  must  wear  confident  faces  however 
grave  the  crisis.  We  are  solvent,  amply  solvent,  if  time  is  given 
us  to  realise  our  resources  ;  but  time  may  not  be  given  us,  and 
we  may  have  to  make  great  sacrifices.  You  may  be  inclined 
to  blame  me— — '  he  paused,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other — 
Arthur  stood  frowning,  his  eyes  on  the  carpet — •'  that  I  did  not 
take  the  alarm  earlier  ?  Well,  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  perhaps. 
But ' 

'  Nobody  blames  you,  sir ! '  It  was  Clement  who  spoke  for 
both  ;  the  last  few  minutes  had  made  a  marked  change  in  him. 
His  dullness  and  listlessness  had  fallen  from  him,  he  stood  up- 
right and  alert.  The  imagination  which  had  balked  at  the 
routine  of  banking  faced  a  crisis  with  alacrity,  and  conscious 
that  he  had  hitherto  failed  his  father  he  welcomed  with  zest 
the  opportunity  of  proving  his  loyalty,  '  Nobody  blames  you, 
sir !  '  he  repeated  firmly.  '  We  are  here  to  stand  by  you,  and 
I  am  confident  that  we  shall  win  through.  If  any  bank  can 
stand,  Ovington's  will  stand.  And  if  we  don't  win  through,  if 
the  public  insists  on  cutting  its  own  throat,  well ' — a  little  ashamed 
of  his  own  enthusiasm — •'  we  shall  still  believe  in  you,  sir,  you 
may  be  sure  of  that !  ' 

*  But  isn't — isn't  all  this  a  little  premature  ?  '  Arthur  asked, 
his  tone  cold  and  business-like.  '  I  don't  understand  why  you 
think  that  all  this  is  coming  upon  us  at  a  moment's  notice,  sir  ? 
Without  warning  ?  ' 

'  Not  quite  without  warning,'  the  banker  rejoined  with 
patience.  Clement's  declaration  of  faith  had  moved  him  more 
deeply  than  he  showed,  and,  having  that,  he  could  bear  a  little 
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disappointment.  '  I  have  hinted  more  than  once,  Arthur,  that  I 
was  uneasy.  But  why,  you  ask,  this  sudden  alarm — now  ?  Well, 
look  at  Richardson's  list  of  last  Friday's  prices.  You  have  not 
seen  it.  Exchequer  Bills  that  a  week  ago  were  at  par  are  at 
a  discount.  India  Stock  are  down  five  points  on  the  day — a 
large  fall  for  such  a  stock.  New  Four  per  Cents,  have  fallen  3, 
Bank  Stock  that  stood  at  224  ten  days  ago  is  214.  These  are 
not  panic  falls,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  serious  figures.  With 
Bank  Stock  falling  ten  points  in  as  many  days,  what  will  happen 
to  the  immense  mass  of  speculative  securities  held  by  the  public, 
and  on  much  of  which  calls  are  due  ?  It  will  be  down  this 
week ;  next  week  the  banks  will  have  to  throw  it  out  to  save 
their  margins,  and  customers  to  pay  their  calls.  It  will  fall,  and 
fall.  The  week  after,  perhaps,  panic  !  A  rush  to  draw  deposits, 
or  a  rush  to  cash  notes,  or,  most  probably,  both.' 

'  And  the  railway  shares  ?  ' 

'  We  must  think  of  the  bank  first.  When  things  right  them- 
selves we  can  look  to  that,  and  at  the  proper  time  support  the 
market.  At  present  we  cannot  afford  to  do  so  ;  we  must  look 
to  ourselves.' 

'  Then  you  think — you  must  think  ' — Arthur's  voice  was  not 
entirely  under  his  control — '  that  there  is  danger  ?  ' 

'  It  would  be  as  foolish  in  me  to  deny  it  here,'  the  banker 
replied  gravely,  '  as  it  would  be  reckless  in  me  to  affirm  it  outside. 
There  is  danger.  We  shall  run  a  risk,  but  I  believe  that  we  shall 
win  through,  though,  it  may  be,  by  a  narrow  margin.  And  a  little 
thing  might  upset  us.' 

Arthur  was  not  of  an  anxious  temperament ;  far  from  it — but 
he  had  committed  himself  to  the  bank.  He  had  involved  him- 
self in  its  fortunes  in  no  ordinary  way.  He  had  joined  it  against 
the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  prejudices  of 
his  caste.  He  had  staked  his  reputation  for  judgment  upon  its 
success,  and  assured  that  it  would  give  him  in  the  future  all 
for  which  he  thirsted,  he  had  deemed  himself  far-sighted,  and 
others  fools.  In  doing  this  he  had  never  dreamt  of  failure,  he  had 
never  weighed  the  possibility  of  loss.  Not  once  had  he  reflected 
that  he  might  turn  out  to  be  wrong  and  robbed  of  the  prize — 
might  in  the  end  be  a  laughing-stock  ! 

Now  as  the  possibility  of  all  this,  as  the  thought  of  failure, 
complete  and  final,  flooded  his  mind  and  shook  his  self-con- 
fidence, he  flinched.  Danger !  Danger,  owned  to  by  Ovington 
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himself !  Ah,  he  ought  to  have  known !  He  ought  to  have 
suspected  that  fortunes  were  not  so  easily  made !  He  ought  to 
have  reflected  that  Ovington's  was  not  Dean's !  That  it  was 
but  a  young  bank,  ill-rooted  as  yet — and  speculative !  Ay, 
speculative !  Such  a  bank  might  fall,  he  was  almost  certain 
now  that  it  would  fall,  as  easily  as  it  had  risen ! 

It  was  a  nerve-shaking  vision  that  rose  before  him ;  and  for 
a  moment  he  could  not  hide  his  disorder.  At  any  rate,  he  could 
not  hide  it  from  two  jealous  eyes.  Clement  saw  and  condemned — 
not  fully  understanding  all  that  this  meant  to  the  other  or  the 
sudden  strain  which  it  put  upon  him.  A  moment  and  Arthur 
was  himself  again,  and  his  first  words  recovered  for  him  the 
elder  man's  confidence.  They  were  practical. 

'  How  much — I  mean,  what  extra  amount  of  reserve/  he  asked, 
'  would  make  us  safe  ?  ' 

'Just  so,'  and  in  the  banker's  eyes  there  shone  a  gleam  of 
relief.  '  Well,  if  we  had  twelve  thousand  pounds,  beyond,  and 
in  addition  to  our  existing  assets,  I  think — nay,  I  am  confident 
that  that  would  place  us  out  of  danger.' 

'  Twelve  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Yes.  It  is  not  a  large  sum.  But  it  might  make  all  the 
difference  if  it  came  to  a  pinch.' 

'  In  cash  ?  ' 

*  In  gold,  or  Bank  paper.     Or  in  such  securities  as  could  be 
realised  even  in  a  crisis.    Twelve  thousand  added  to  our  reserve, 
I  think  I  may  say  with  confidence  that  with  that  we  could  meet 
any  run  that  could  be  made  upon  us.' 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  solvent,  sir  ? ' 

*  You  should  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.' 

'  We  could  realise  the  twelve  thousand  eventually  ? ' 

'  Of  course,  or  we  should  not  be  solvent  without  it.'  For 
once  Ovington  spoke  a  little  impatiently. 

'  Then  could  we  not,'  Arthur  asked,  '  by  laying  our  accounts 
before  your  London  agents  obtain  the  necessary  help,  sir  ? ' 

'  If  we  were  the  only  bank  likely  to  be  in  peril,  of  course  we 
could.  And  even  as  it  is — you  are  right,  Arthur;  you  are  so 
far  right  that  I  had  already  determined  to  do  that.  It  is  the 
obvious  course,  and  my  bag  is  being  packed  in  the  house — I  shall 
go  to  town  by  the  afternoon  coach.  And  now,'  rising  to  his  feet, 
'  we  have  been  together  long  enough — we  must  be  careful  to  cause 
no  suspicion.  Do  you,  Clement,  see  Massy,  the  wine-merchant, 
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to-day,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  take,  to  lay  down,  the  ten 
dozen  of  '20  port  that  he  offered  me.  And  ask  the  two  Welshes 
to  dine  with  me  on  Friday — I  shall  return  on  Thursday.  And 
get  some  oysters  from  Hamar's — two  barrels — and  have  one  or 
two  people  to  dine  while  I  am  away.  And,  cheerful  faces,  boys — 
and  still  tongues.  Keep  both !  And  now  go.  I  must  put  into 
shape  the  accounts  that  I  shall  need  in  town.' 

He  dismissed  them  with  calmness,  but  he  did  not  at  once 
fall  to  work  upon  the  papers.  His  serenity  was  that  of  the  com- 
mander who,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  reviews  the  issues  of  the 
morrow,  and  habituated  to  the  chances  of  war,  knows  that  he 
may  be  defeated,  but  makes  his  dispositions,  folds  his  cloak  about 
him,  and  lies  down  to  sleep.  But  under  the  cloak  of  the  com- 
mander, and  behind  the  mask  that  deceives  those  about  him,  is 
still  the  man,  with  the  man's  hopes  and  fears,  and  cares  and 
anxieties,  which  habit  has  rendered  tolerable,  and  pride  enables 
him  to  veil.  But  they  are  there.  They  are  there. 

As  he  sat,  he  thought  of  his  rise,  of  his  struggle,  of  his  success, 
of  step  won  after  step ;  of  the  praise  of  men  and  the  jealousy  of 
rivals  which  wealth  had  won  for  him  ;  and  of  the  new  machine 
that  he  had  built  up — Ovington's.  And  he  knew  that  if  fate 
went  against  him,  there  might  in  a  very  short  time  be  an  end  of 
all.  Yesterday  he  and  Wolley  had  been  equals.  They  had  risen 
from  obscurity  together.  To-day  Wolley  was  a  bankrupt.  To- 
morrow— they  might  be  again  equal  in  their  fall,  and  Ovington's 
a  thing  to  wonder  at.  Dean's  would  chuckle,  and  some  would 
call  him  a  fool  and  some  a  rogue,  and  all  an  upstart — one  who  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  his  head.  He  would  be  ruined,  and  they 
would  find  no  name  too  bad  for  him. 

He  thought  of  Betty.  How  would  she  bear  it  ?  He  had 
made  much  of  her  and  spoiled  her,  she  had  been  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  She  had  known  only  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  How 
would  she  bear  it,  how  take  it  ?  He  sighed. 

He  turned  at  last  to  the  papers. 


CHAPTEK  XXIII 

IT  was  with  a  firmer  tread  that  Clement  went  back  to  his 
desk  in  the  bank.  He  had  pleased  his  father  and  he  was  pleased 
with  himself.  Here  at  last  was  something  to  do.  Here  at  last 
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was  something  to  fight.  Here  at  last  was  mettle  in  the  banking 
business  that  suited  him  ;  and  not  a  mere  counting  of  figures 
and  reckoning  of  pennies,  and  taking  in  at  four  per  cent,  and  putting 
out  at  eight.  His  gaze,  passing  over  the  ledger  that  lay  before 
him,  focussed  itself  on  the  unconscious  customers  beyond  the 
counter.  He  had  the  air  of  challenging  them,  of  defying 
them.  They  were  the  enemy.  It  was  their  folly,  their  greed, 
their  selfishness,  their  insensate  desire  to  save  themselves,  let 
who  would  perish,  that  menaced  the  bank,  that  threatened  the 
security,  the  well-being,  the  happiness  of  better  men.  It  was 
a  battle  and  they  were  the  enemy.  He  scowled  at  them. 
Supposing  them  to  have  sense,  patience,  unselfishness,  there 
would  be  no  battle  and  no  danger.  But  he  knew  that  they  had 
it  not  in  them.  No,  they  would  rush  in  at  the  first  alarm,  like 
a  flock  of  silly  sheep,  and  thrusting  and  pushing  and  trampling 
one  another  down,  would  run,  each  bent  on  his  own  safety, 
blindly  on  ruin. 

From  this  moment  the  bank  became  to  him  a  place  of  interest 
and  colour,  instead  of  that  which  it  had  been.  Where  there 
was  danger  there  was  romance.  Even  Rodd,  adding  up  a  cus- 
tomer's pass-book,  his  face  more  thoughtful  than  usual,  wore  a 
halo,  for  he  stood  in  peril.  If  the  shutters  went  up  Rodd  would 
suffer  with  his  betters.  He  would  lose  his  place,  he  would  be 
thrown  on  the  world.  He  might  lose,  too,  the  trifle  which 
Clement  believed  that  he  had  on  deposit  in  the  bank.  And  even 
Rodd  might  have  his  plans  and  aims  and  ambitions,  might  be 
hoping  for  a  rise,  might  be  looking  to  marry  some  day — and 
some  one ! 

Pheugh !  Clement's  mouth  opened,  he  stared  aghast — 
stared  at  the  wire  blind  that  obscured  the  lower  half  of  the  nearer 
window,  as  if  all  his  faculties  were  absorbed  in  reading  the 
familiar  legend,  KNAB  S'NOTGNIVO,  that  showed  darkly  upon 
it.  Customers,  Rodd,  the  bank,  all  vanished.  For  he  had  for- 
gotten !  He  had  forgotten  Josina !  In  contemplating  what  was 
exciting  and  what  was  pleasurable  in  the  struggle  before  him  he 
had  forgotten  that  his  stake  was  greater  than  the  stake  of  others — 
that  it  was  immeasurably  greater.  For  it  was  Josina.  He 
stood  far  enough  below  her  as  it  was ;  separated  from  her  by  a 
height  of  pride  and  prejudice  and  convention,  which  he  must 
scale  if  he  would  reach  her.  But  he  had  one  point  in  his  favour — 
as  things  were.  His  father  was  wealthy,  and  standing  a-tiptoe 
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on  his  father's  money-bags  he  might  possibly  aspire  to  her  hand. 
So  uplifted,  so  advantaged  he  might  hope  to  grasp  that  hand, 
and  in  the  end,  by  boldness  and  resolution,  to  make  it  his  own. 

That  was  the  position  as  long  as  all  went  well  at  the  bank  : 
and  it  was  a  position  difficult  enough.  But  if  the  money-bags 
crumbled  and  sank  beneath  his  feet  ?  If  in  the  crisis  that 
was  coming  they  toppled  over,  and  his  father  failed,  as  he  might 
fail  ?  If  he  lost  the  footing,  the  one  footing  that  money  now 
gave  him  ?  Then  her  hand  would  be  altogether  out  of  his 
reach,  she  would  be  far  above  him.  He  could  not  hope  to  reach 
her,  could  not  hope  to  gain  her,  could  not  in  honour  even  aspire 
to  her. 

He  saw  that  now.  His  stake  was  Josina,  and  the  battle  lost 
he  lost  Josina.  He  had  been  brave  enough  until  he  thought  of 
that,  reckless  even,  welcoming  the  trumpet  call.  But  seeing 
that,  and  seeing  it  suddenly,  he  groaned. 

The  sound  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  he  winced,  remember- 
ing his  father's  injunction  to  show  a  cheerful  front.  That  he 
should  have  failed  so  soon !  He  looked  guiltily  at  Arthur.  Had 
he  heard  ? 

But  Arthur  had  not  heard.  He  was  standing  at  a  desk 
attached  to  the  wall,  his  back  towards  Clement,  his  side-face  to 
the  window.  He  had  not  heard,  because  his  thoughts  had  been 
elsewhere,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  subject  which,  had  engaged 
them  had  been  also  Josina.  The  banker's  warning  had  been 
a  sharp  blow  to  him.  He  was  practical,  he  prided  himself  on 
the  quality,  and  he  foresaw  no  pleasure  in  a  contest  in  which 
the  success  that  was  his  be-all  and  end-all  would  be  hazarded. 

True,  his  mercurial  spirit  had  already  begun  to  rise,  and  with 
every  minute  he  leant  more  and  more  to  the  opinion  that 
the  alarm  was  groundless.  He  thought  that  the  banker  was 
scaring  himself,  and  seeing  bogies  where  no  bogies  were — as 
if  forsooth  a  little  fall  meant  a  great  catastrophe,  or  all  the 
customers  would  leave  the  bank  because  Wolley  did  !  But  he 
none  the  less  for  that  looked  abroad.  Prudently  he  reviewed 
the  resources  that  would  remain  to  him  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
and  like  a  cautious  general  he  determined  beforehand  his  line 
of  retreat. 

That  line  was  plain.  If  the  bank  failed,  if  a  thing  so  cruel 
and  incredible  could  happen,  he  still  had  Garth.  He  still  had 
Garth  to  fall  back  upon,  its  lands,  its  wealth,  its  position.  The 
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bank  might  go,  and  Ovington — confound  him  for  the  silly  mis- 
management that  had  brought  things  to  this! — might  go  into 
limbo  with  it,  and  Clement  and  Kodd  and  the  rest  of  them — after 
all,  it  was  their  native  level !  But  for  him,  born  in  the  purple, 
there  would  still  be  Garth. 

Only  he  must  be  quick.  He  must  not  lose  a  day  or  an  hour. 
If  he  waited  too  long,  word  of  the  bank's  embarrassments  might 
reach  the  old  man,  re-awaken  his  prejudices,  warp  his  mind,  and 
all  might  be  lost.  The  influence  on  which  he  counted  for  success 
might  cease  to  be  his,  and  in  a  moment  he  might  find  himself  out 
in  the  cold.  Weakened  as  the  Squire  was,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  trust  too  much  to  the  change  in  him  ! 

No,  he  must  do  it  at  once.  He  would  ride  out  that  very 
day,  and  gain,  as  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  gain,  the 
Squire's  permission  to  speak  to  Josina.  He  would  leave  no 
room  for  accidents,  and,  setting  these  aside,  he  did  not  doubt 
the  result. 

He  carried  out  his  intention  in  spite  of  some  demur  on 
Clement's  part ;  who  in  his  new-born  zeal  hinted  that  in  his  father's 
absence  the  other  ought  to  remain  on  the  spot.  But  Arthur  had 
got  the  habit  of  the  upper  hand,  and  with  a  contemptuous  fling 
at  Clement's  own  truancies,  took  it  now.  He  was  at  Garth  before 
sunset  of  the  short  November  day,  and  he  had  not  sat  in  the 
Squire's  room  ten  minutes  before  chance  gave  him  the  opening 
he  desired. 

The  old  man  had  been  listening  to  the  town  news,  and  ap- 
parently had  been  engrossed  in  it.  But  suddenly,  in  a  momentary 
pause,  he  leant  forward,  and  poked  Arthur  with  the  end  of  his 
stick.  '  Do  you  tell  me  ! '  he  said.  *  What  ails  the  girl  ?  I've 
no  eyes,  but  I've  ears,  and  there's  something.  What's  amiss 
with  her,  eh  ? ' 

'  Do  you  mean  Josina,  sir  ? ' 

'  Who  else,  man  ?  I  asked  you  what's  the  matter  with  her. 
D'you  think  I  don't  know  that  there  is  something  ?  I've  all  my 
senses  but  one,  thank  God,  and  I  can  hear  if  I  can't  see !  What 
is  it  ?' 

Arthur  saw  in  a  moment  that  here  was  the  very  opportunity 
he  needed,  and  he  made  haste  to  seize  it.  '  The  truth  is,  sir — 
I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  about  Josina,'  he  said  with  a  candour 
which  was  attractive.  *  I  have  been  wishing  to  do  so  for  some 
time,  but  I've  put  it  off.' 
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'  TU1  I  could  see,  eh  ?    Well  ? ' 

'  I  have  said  nothing  to  her.  But  it  is  possible  that  she  may 
be  aware  of  my  feelings.' 

'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  '  [  the  Squire  said  drily.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  whether  he  was  pleased  or  not. 

'  If  I  had  your  permission  to  speak  to  her,  sir  ? '  Arthur 
felt,  now  that  he  had  come  to  the  point,  just  the  amount  of 
nervousness  which  was  becoming.  'We  have  been  brought  up 
more  or  less  together,  and  I  don't  think  that  I  can  be  taking 
you  by  surprise.' 

'  And  you  think  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  her  ? ' 
'  Well,  sir,'  modestly,  '  I  think  it  will  not.' 
'  More  ways  of  killing  a  cat  than  drowning  it,  eh  ?     That's 
it,  is  it  ?    Haven't  spoken,  but  let  her  know  ?    And  you  want 
my  leave  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,'  Arthur  said  frankly.  '  It 
has  been  my  wish  for  some  time,  but  I  have  hesitated.  Of  course, 

I  am  no  great  match  for  her,  but  I  am  of  her  blood,  and ' 

He  paused.  He  did  not  know  what  to  add,  and  the  Squire 
did  not  help  him,  and  for  the  first  tune  Arthur  felt  a  pang  of 
uneasiness.  This  was  not  lessened  when  the  old  man  asked, 
'  How  long  has  this  been  going  on,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  for  a  long  time,  sir — on  my  side,'  Arthur  answered. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  think.  The  Squire  might  be  taking  it 
well  or  ill — it  was  impossible  to  judge.  He  had  not  changed  his 
attitude  and  still  sat,  leaning  forward,  his  hands  on  his  stick, 
impenetrable  behind  his  bandages.  It  struck  Arthur  that  he 
might  have  been  premature ;  that  he  might  have  put  his  favour 
to  too  high  a  test.  It  might  have  been  wiser  to  work  upon 
Josina,  and  wait  and  see  how  things  turned  out. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence.  The  old  man  was  once  more 
become  formidable.  What  were  his  thoughts  ? 

At  last.  'She'll  not  go  out  of  this  house,'  he  said.  And 
he  sighed  in  a  way  unusual  with  him,  even  when  he  had  been  at 
his  worst.  *  That's  understood.  There's  room  for  you  here, 
and  any  brats  you  may  have.  That's  understood,  eh  ? '  sharply. 
'  Willingly,  sir,'  Arthur  answered.  A  great  weight  had  been 
lifted  from  him. 

'  And  you'll  take  her  name,  do  you  hear  ? ' 
'  Of  course,  sir.    I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so.     I  shall  wish  to 
do  whatever  you  think  best  for  her  happiness.' 
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The  Squire  sighed,  and  again  he  was  silent. 
'  Then — then  I  may  speak  to  her,   sir  ?  '   Arthur  ventured 
after  a  time. 

'  Wait  a  bit !  Wait  a  bit ! '  The  Squire  had  more  to  say, 
it  appeared.  '  You'll  leave  the  bank,  of  course  ?  ' 

Arthur's  mind,  trained  to  rapid  calculation,  reviewed  the 
position.  Most  heartily  he  wished — although  he  thought  that 
Ovington's  views  were  unnecessarily  dark — that  he  could  leave 
the  bank.  But  he  could  not.  The  moment  when  Ovington  might 
have  released  him,  when  the  cancellation  of  the  articles  had 
been  possible,  was  past.  The  banker  could  no  longer  afford  to 
cancel  them,  or  to  lose  the  five  thousand  pounds  that  Arthur  had 
brought  in. 

He  hesitated,  and  the  old  man  read  his  hesitation,  and  was 
wroth.  '  You  heard  what  I  said  ? '  he  growled,  and  he  struck 
his  stick  upon  the  floor.  '  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  have  my 
daughter's  husband  counterskipping  in  Aldersbury  ?  Cheek  by 
jowl  with  every  grocer  and  linen-draper  in  the  town  ?  Bad  enough 
as  it  is,  bad  enough,  but  when  you're  Jos's  husband — no,  by  G — d, 
that's  flat !  You'll  leave  the  bank,  and  you'll  leave  it  at  once, 
or  you're  no  son-in-law  for  me.  I'll  not  have  the  name  of  Griflin 
dragged  in  the  dirt.' 

Arthur  had  not  anticipated  this,  though  he  might  easily  have 
foreseen  it ;  and  he  cursed  his  folly.  He  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  old  question  would  be  raised,  and  that  it  would  revive 
the  Squire's  antagonism.  He  was  like  a  fox  caught  in  a  trap, 
nay,  like  a  fox  that  has  put  its  own  foot  in  the  trap ;  and  he  had 
no  time  to  give  any  but  a  candid  answer.  'I  am  afraid,  sir,' 
he  said,  '  I  mean — I  am  quite  willing  to  comply  with  your 
wishes.  But  unfortunately  there's  a  difficulty.  I  am  tied  to 

the  bank  for  three  years.    At  the  end  of  three  years ' 

'  Three  years  be  d — d ! '  In  a  passion  the  Squire  struck  his 
stick  on  the  floor.  *  Three  years  !  I'm  to  sit  here  for  three  years 
while  you  go  in  and  out,  partner  with  Ovington  !  Then  my 
answer  is,  No  !  No  !  D'you  hear  ?  I'll  not  have  it.' 

The  perspiration  stood  on  Arthur's  brow.  Here  was  a 
debdcle !  An  end,  crushing  and  complete,  to  all  his  hopes ! 
Desperately  he  tried  to  explain  himself  and  mend  matters.  '  If 
I  could  help  myself,  sir,'  he  said,  '  I  would  leave  the  bank  to- 
morrow. But  the  agreement ' 

'  Agreement  ?     Don't    talk    to    me    of    agreements !     You 
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could  ha'  helped  yourself !  '  the  Squire  snarled.  '  You  could  ha' 
helped  yourself !  Only  you  would  go  on !  You  went  in  against 
my  advice  !  And  for  the  agreement,  who  but  a  fool  would  ha' 
signed  such  an  agreement  ?  No,  you  may  go,  my  lad.  As  you 
ha'  brewed  you  may  bake  !  You  may  go  !  If  I'd  known  this 
was  going  on,  I'd  not  ha'  seen  so  much  of  you,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that  !  As  it  is,  Good-day  !  Good-day  to  you !  ' 

It  was  indeed  a  debacle ;  and  Arthur  could  hardly  believe 
his  ears,  or  that  he  stood  in  his  own  shoes.  In  a  moment,  in 
one  moment  he  had  fallen  from  the  height  of  favour  and  the  pin- 
nacle of  influence,  and  disowned  and  defeated,  he  could  hardly 
take  in  the  mischance  that  had  befallen  him.  Slowly  he  got 
to  his  feet,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  master  his  voice,  '  I'm  grieved 
sir,'  he  answered,  '  more  grieved  than  I  can  say,  that  you 
should  take  it  like  this — when  I  have  no  choice.  I  am  sorry  for 
my  own  sake — ' 

'  Ay,  ay  ! '  with  grim  irony.     '  I  can  believe  that.' 

'  and  sorry  for  Josina's.' 

He  could  think  of  no  further  plea  at  the  moment — he  must 
wait  and  hope  for  the  best ;  and  he  moved  towards  the  door, 
cursing  his  folly,  his  all  but  incredible  folly,  but  finding  no 
remedy.  His  hand  was  on  the  latch  of  the  door  when  '  Wait !  ' 
the  old  man  said. 

Arthur  turned  and  waited ;  wondering,  even  hoping.  The 
Squire  sat,  looking  straight  before  him,  if  that  might  be  said  of  a 
blind  man,  and  presently  he  sighed.  Then,  '  Here,  come  back  !  ' 
he  ordered.  But  again  for  awhile  he  said  no  more,  and  Arthur 
stood,  and  waited,  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  working 
in  the  other's  mind.  At  last.  '  There,  maybe  I've  been  hasty,' 
the  old  man  muttered,  '  and  not  thought  of  all.  Will  you  leave 
the  bank  when  you  can,  young  man  ?  ' 

'  Of  course,  I  will,  sir ! '  Arthur  cried,  hope  leaping  up  in  his 
breast. 

'  Then — then  you  may  speak  to  her,'  the  Squire  said  reluct- 
antly, and  he  marked  the  reluctance  with  another  sigh. 

And  so,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  raised  the  objection,  he  with- 
drew it,  to  Arthur's  intense  astonishment.  Only  one  conclusion 
could  he  draw — that  the  Squire  was  indeed  failing.  And  on  that, 
with  a  hastily  murmured  word  of  thanks,  he  escaped  from  the 
room,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  walked  on  his  head  or  his  feet. 

Lord !  Lord,  what  a  near  thing  it  had  been.    And  yet — no  ! 
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The  Squire — it  must  be  that — was  a  failing  man.  He  had  no 
longer  the  strength  or  the  stubbornness  to  hold  to  the  course 
that  his  whims  or  his  crabbed  humour  suggested.  The  danger 
might  not  have  been  so  real  or  substantial,  after  all.' 

Yet  the  relief  was  great,  and  coming  on  Miss  Peacock,  who 
was  crossing  the  hall  with  a  bowl  in  her  hand,  he  seized  her  by 
the  waist  and  whirled  her  round,  bowl  and  all.  '  Hallo,  Peacock  ! 
Hallo,  Peacock  ! '  he  cried  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy.  '  Where's 
Jos?' 

'  Let  go  ! '  she  cried.  '  You'll  have  it  over  !  What's  come 
to  you  ? ' 

'  Where's  Jos  ?    Where's  Jos  ?  ' 

'  Good  gracious,  how  should  I  know  ?  There,  be  quiet,'  in 
pretended  anger,  though  she  liked  it  well  enough.  '  What's  come 
to  you  ?  If  you  must  know,  she's  moping  in  her  room.  It's  where 
I  find  her  most  times  when  she's  not  catching  cold  in  the  garden- 
house,  and  her  father's  noticed  it  at  last.  He's  in  a  pretty  stew 
about  her,  and  if  you  ask  me,  I  don't  think  that  she's  ever  got  over 
that  night.' 

'  I'll  cure  her ! '  Arthur  [cried  in  a  glow,  and  he  gave  Miss 
Peacock  another  twirl. 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  his  cure  that  evening, 
for  Jos,  when  she  came  downstairs,  kept  close  to  her  father,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  breakfast  on  the  morrow  that  he  saw  her  go 
out  through  the  side-door,  a  relic  of  the  older  house  that  had 
once  stood  there.  To  frame  it  a  stone  arch  of  Tudor  date  had 
been  filled  in,  and  on  either  side  of  this,  outlined  in  stone  on  the 
brick  wall,  was  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights.  But  Arthur's 
thoughts  as  he  followed  Jos  into  the  garden  were  far  from  such 
dryasdust  matters.  The  reaction  after  fear,  the  assurance  that 
all  was  well,  intoxicated  him,  and  in  a  glow  of  spirits  that  defied 
the  November  day  he  strode  down  the  walk  under  boughs  that 
half-bare,  and  over  leaves  that  half-shrivelled,  owned  alike  the 
touch  of  autumn.  He  caught  sight  of  a  skirt  on  the  raised  walk 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden  and  he  made  for  it,  bounding  up 
the  four  steps  with  a  light  foot  and  a  lover's  haste.  A  handsome 
young  fellow,  with  a  conquering  air  ! 

Jos  was  leaning  on  the  wall,  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  her 
eyes  bent  on  the  mill  and  the  Thirty  Acres  ;  and  her  presence 
in  that  place  on  that  not  too  cheerful  morning,  and  her  pensive 
stillness,  might  have  set  him  wondering,  had  he  given  himself 
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time  to  think.  But  he  was  full  of  his  purpose,  he  viewed  her  only 
as  she  affected  it,  and  he  saw  nothing  except  what  he  wished  to 
see.  When,  hearing  his  footsteps,  she  turned,  her  colour  did  not 
rise — and  that  too  might  have  told  him  something.  But  had  he 
spared  it  a  thought,  it  would  only  have  been  to  think  that  her 
colour  would  rise  soon  enough  when  he  spoke. 

'  Jos  ! '  he  cried,  while  some  paces  still  separated  them.  *  I've 
seen  your  father !  And  I've  spoken  to  him  ! '  He  waved  his 
hand  as  one  proclaiming  a  victory. 

But  what  victory  ?  Jos  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  if  he  had 
never  paid  court  to  her  in  those  far-off  days.  '  Is  anything  the 
matter  ? '  she  asked,  and  she  turned  as  if  she  would  go  back  to  the 
house. 

But  he  barred  the  way.  '  Nothing,'  he  said.  '  Why  should 
there  be  ?  Nothing !  On  the  contrary,  dear.  Don't  I  tell 
you  that  I've  spoken  to  the  Squire  ?  And  he  says  that  I  may 
speak  to  you.' 

'To  me  ?  '  She  looked  at  him  candidly,  with  no  inkling  in 
her  mind  of  what  he  meant. 

'  Yes  !  My  dear  girl,  don't  you  understand  ?  He  has  given  me 
leave  to  speak  to  you — to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.'  And  as  her 
lips  parted  and  she  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment,  he  took 
possession  of  her  hand.  The  position  was  all  in  favour  of  a 
lover,  for  the  parapet  was  behind  her,  and  she  could  not  escape 
from  him  if  she  would ;  while  the  ordeal  through  which  he  had 
passed  gave  this  lover  an  ardour  that  he  might  otherwise  have 
lacked.  '  Jos,  dear,'  he  continued,  looking  into  her  eyes,  '  I've 
waited — waited  patiently,  knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  speak 
until  he  gave  me  leave.  But  now ' — after  all,  love-making  with 
that  pretty  startled  face  before  him,  that  trembling  hand  in  his, 
was  not  unpleasant — '  I  come  to  you — for  my  reward.' 

'But,  Arthur,'  she  protested,  almost  too  much  surprised  for 
words,  '  I  had  no  idea ' 

'  Come,  don't  say  that !  Don't  say  that,  Jos  dear.  No  idea  ? 
Why,  hasn't  it  always  been  this  way  with  us  ?  Since  the  day 
that  we  cut  our  names  on  the  old  pew  ?  Haven't  I  seen  you  blush 
like  a  rose  when  you  looked  at  it — many  and  many  a  time  ?  And 
if  I  haven't  dared  to  make  love  to  you  of  late,  while  your  father 
looked  crossly  at  me,  surely  you  have  known  what  was  in  my 
mind  ?  Have  we  not  always  been  meaning  this — you  and  I  ?  ' 

She  was  thunder-struck.    Had  it  been  really  so  ?     Could  he 
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be  right  ?  Had  she  been  blind,  and  had  he  been  feeling  all  this 
while  she  guessed  nothing  of  it  ?  She  looked  at  him  in  distress, 
in  increasing  distress.  '  But  indeed,  indeed,'  she  said,  '  I  have 
not  been  meaning  it,  Arthur,  I  have  not,  indeed  ! ' 

*  Not  ?  '  incredulously.     '  You've  not  known  that  I ' 

'  No  !  And  I  don't  think  that  it  has  always  been  so  with  us,' 
she  protested.  Then,  collecting  herself  and  in  a  firmer  voice, 
'  No,  Arthur,  not  lately,  I  am  sure.  I  don't  think  that  it  has 
been  so  on  your  side — I  don't,  indeed  ;  and  I'm  sure  that  I  have 
not  thought  of  this  myself.' 

'  Jos ! ' 

'  No,  Arthur,  I  have  not,  indeed.' 

*  You  haven't  seen  that  I  loved  you  ? ' 

*  No.    And,'  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  '  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  do.' 

'  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  I  do.  I  do  ! '  And  he  tried  to 
possess  himself  of  her  other  hand,  and  there  was  a  little  struggle 
between  them.  '  Dear,  dear  girl,  I  do  love  you,'  he  swore.  '  And  I 
want  you,  I  want  you  for  my  wife.  And  your  father  permits  it. 
Do  you  understand  ? — I  don't  think  you  do.  He  sanctions  it.' 

He  would  have  put  his  arm  round  her  then,  thinking  to  over- 
come her  bashfulness,  thinking  that  this  was  but  maidenly  pride, 
waiting  to  be  conquered.  But  she  freed  herself  with  unexpected 
vigour  and  slipped  from  him.  '  No,  I  don't  wish  it ! '  she  said. 
And  her  attitude  and  her  tone  were  so  resolute,  that  he  could  no 
longer  deceive  himself.  '  No  !  Listen,  Arthur.'  She  was  pale,  but 
there  was  a  surprising  firmness  in  her  face.  '  Listen  !  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  love  me.  You  have  given  me  no  cause  to  think 
so  these  many  months.  Such  a  boy  and  girl  affection  as  was  once 
between  us  might  have  grown  into  love  in  time,  and  had  you 
wished  it.  But  you  did  not  seem  to  wish  it,  and  it  has  not. 
What  you  feel  is  not  love.' 

*  You  know  so  much  about  love  ! '  he  scoffed.     He  was  sorely 
taken  aback,  but  he  tried  to  laugh — tried  to  pass  it  off. 

But  she  did  not  give  way.  '  I  know  what  love  is/  she 
answered  firmly.  And  then,  without  apparent  cause,  a  burning 
blush  rose  to  her  very  hair.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  she  repeated 
her  words.  *  I  know  what  love  is,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
feel  it  for  me.  And  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  Arthur,'  in  a  lower 
tone,  '  that  I  do  not  feel  it  for  you.  I  could  not  be  your  wife/ 

'  Jos  !    You  are  joking  !    Surely  you  are  joking,'  he  pleaded. 
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*  No,  I  am  not  joking.     I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you.    I  am 
grieved  if  I  do  hurt  you.    But  that  is  the  truth.    I  do  not  want  to 
marry  you.' 

He  stared  at  her.  At  last  she  had  compelled  him  to  believe 
her,  and  he  reddened  with  anger ;  only  to  turn  pale,  a  moment 
later,  as  a  picture  of  himself  humiliated  and  rejected,  his  plans 
spoiled  by  the  fancy  of  this  foolish  girl,  rose  before  him.  He 
could  not  understand  it ;  it  seemed  incredible.  And  there  must 
be  some  reason !  Desperately  he  clutched  at  the  thought  that 
she  was  afraid  of  her  father.  She  had  not  grasped  the  fact  that 
the  Squire  had  sanctioned  his  suit ;  and,  controlling  his  voice  as 
well  as  he  could,  '  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Jos  ?  '  he  said.  '  Do 
you  understand  that  your  father  is  willing  ?  That  it  is  indeed  his 
wish  that  we  should  marry  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  help  it.' 

'  But — love  ?  '  Though  he  tried  to  keep  his  temper  his  voice 
was  growing  sharp.  '  What,  after  all,  do  you  know  of — love,  dear  ? ' 
And  rapidly  his  mind  ran  over  the  possibilities.  No,  there  could 
be  no  one  else.  She  knew  few,  and  among  them  no  one  who  could 
have  courted  her  without  his  knowledge.  For,  strange  to  say, 
no  inkling  of  the  meetings  between  Clement  and  his  cousin  had 
reached  him.  They  had  all  taken  place  within  a  few  weeks,  they 
had  ceased  some  months  back,  and  though  there  were  probably 
some  in  the  house  who  had  seen  things  and  drawn  their  conclusions, 
the  favourers  of  young  love  are  many,  and  no  one  save  Thomas 
had  tried  to  make  mischief.  No,  there  could  be  no  one,  he  decided  ; 
it  was  just  a  silly  girl's  romantic  notion.  '  And  how  can  you  say,' 
he  continued,  '  that  mine  is  not  real  love  ?  What  do  you  know 
of  it  ?  Believe  me,  Jos,  you  are  playing  with  your  happiness — and 
with  mine.' 

'  I  do  not  think  so,'  she  said  gravely.  '  As  to  my  own,  I  am 
sure,  Arthur.  I  do  not  love  you  and  I  cannot  marry  you.' 

*  And  that  is  your  answer  ? ' 
'  Yes,  it  must  be.' 

He  forced  a  laugh.  *  Well,  it  will  be  news  for  your  father,' 
he  said.  '  A  clever  game  you  have  played,  Miss  Jos  !  Never  tell 
me  that  it  is  not  in  women's  nature  to  be  a  coquette  after  this. 
Why,  if  I  had  treated  you  as  you  have  treated  me — and  made  a 
fool  of  me !  Made  a  fool  of  me  ! '  he  reiterated  passionately, 
unable  to  control  his  chagrin — '  I  should  deserve  to  be  whipped  ! ' 

And  afraid  that  he  would  break  down  before  her  and  disgrace 
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his  manhood,  he  turned  about,  sprang  down  the  steps  and  savagely 
spurning,  savagely  trampling  under  foot  the  shrivelled  leaves, 
he  strode  across  the  garden  to  the  house.  '  The  little  fool ! '  he 
muttered,  and  he  clenched  his  hands  as  if  he  could  have  crushed 
her  within  them.  '  The  little  fool ! ' 

He  was  angry,  he  was  very  angry,  for  hitherto  fortune  had 
spoiled  him.  He  had  been  successful  so  far  as  men  with  a  single 
ami  usually  are  successful.  He  had  attained  to  most  of  the  things 
which  he  had  desired.  Now  to  fail  where  he  had  deemed  himself 
most  sure,  to  be  repulsed  where  he  had  fancied  that  he  had  only 
to  stoop,  to  be  scorned  where  he  had  thought  that  he  had  but  to 
throw  the  handkerchief,  to  be  rejected,  and  rejected  by  Jos — it 
was  enough  to  make  any  man  angry,  to  make  any  man  grind  his 
teeth  and  swear  ?  And  how — how  in  the  world  was  he  to  explain 
the  matter  to  his  uncle  ?  How  account  to  him  for  his  confidence 
in  the  issue  ?  His  cheeks  burned  as  he  thought  of  it. 

He  was  angry.  But  his  wrath  was  no  match  for  the  disap- 
pointment that  warred  with  it  and  presently,  as  passion  waned, 
overcame  it.  He  had  to  face  and  to  weigh  the  consequences.  The 
loss  of  Jos  meant  much  more  than  the  loss  of  a  mild  and  biddable 
wife  with  a  certain  charm  of  her  own.  It  meant  the  loss  of  Garth, 
of  the  influence  that  belonged  to  it,  the  importance  that  flowed 
from  it,  the  position  it  conferred.  It  meant  the  loss  of  a  thing 
which  he  had  come  to  consider  as  his  own.  The  caprice  of  this 
obstinate  girl  robbed  him  of  that  which  he  had  bought  by  a  long 
servitude,  by  much  patience,  by  many  a  tiresome  ride  between 
town  and  country ! 

There,  hi  that  loss,  was  the  true  pinch !  But  he  must  think 
of  it.  He  must  take  tune  to  review  the  position  and  consider  how 
he  might  deal  with  it.  It  might  be  that  all  was  not  yet  lost — 
even  at  Garth. 

In  the  meantime  he  avoided  seeing  his  uncle,  and  muttering 
a  word  to  Miss  Peacock,  he  had  his  horse  saddled.  He  mounted 
in  the  yard  and  descended  the  drive  at  his  usual  pace.  But  as 
soon  as  he  had  gained  the  road,  he  lashed  his  nag  into  a  canter,  and 
set  his  face  for  town.  At  worst  the  bank  remained  ;  and  he  must 
see  that  it  did  remain.  He  must  not  let  himself  be  scared  by 
Ovington's  alarms.  If  a  crisis  came  he  must  tackle  the  business 
as  he  alone  could  tackle  business,  and  all  would  be  well.  He  was 
sure  of  it. 

Withal  he  was  spared  one  pang,  the  pang  of  disappointed  love. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

ARTHUR  was  at  the  bank  by  noon,  and  up  to  that  time  nothing 
had  occurred  to  justify  the  banker's  apprehensions  or  to  alarm 
the  most  timid.  Business  seemed  to  be  a  little  slack,  the 
bank  door  had  a  rest,  and  there  was  less  coming  and  going. 
But  in  the  main  things  appeared  to  be  moving  as  usual,  and  Arthur, 
standing  at  his  desk  in  an  atmosphere  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  that  of  Garth,  had  time  to  review  the  check  that  he  had 
received  at  Josina's  hands,  and  to  consider  whether,  with  the 
Squire's  help,  it  might  not  still  be  repaired. 

But  an  hour  or  two  later  a  thing  occurred  which  might  have 
passed  unnoticed  at  another  time,  but  on  that  day  had  a  meaning 
for  three  out  of  the  five  in  the  bank.  The  door  opened  a  little 
more  abruptly  than  usual,  a  man  pushed  his  way  in.  He  was 
a  publican  in  a  fair  way  of  business  in  the  town,  a  smug  ruddy - 
gilled  man  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  been  a  pugilist  at  Bir- 
mingham and  still  ran  a  cock-pit  behind  the  Spotted  Dog,  between 
the  Foregate  and  the  river.  He  stepped  to  the  counter,  his  small 
shrewd  eyes  roving  slyly  from  one  to  another. 

Arthur  went  forward  to  attend  to  him.  'What  is  it,  Mr. 
Brownjohn  ? '  he  asked.  But  already  his  suspicions  were 
aroused. 

'  Well,  sir,'  the  man  answered  bluntly,  '  what  we  most  of  us 
want,  sir.  The  rhino  ! ' 

*  Then  you've  come  to  the  right  shop  for  that,'  Arthur  rejoined, 
falling  into  his  humour.  '  How  much  ?  ' 

'  How's  my  account,  sir  ? ' 

Arthur  consulted  the  book  which  he  took  from  a  ledge  below 
the  counter.  In  our  time  he  would  have  scribbled  the  sum  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  and  passed  the  paper  over  in  silence.  But  in  those 
days  many  customers  would  have  been  none  the  wiser  for  that, 
for  they  could  not  read.  So,  '  One,  four,  two,  and  three  and  six- 
pence,' he  said. 

'Well,  I'll  take  it,'  the  publican  announced,  gazing  straight 
before  him. 

Arthur  understood,  but  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  betrayed  his 
knowledge.  '  Brewers'  day  ? '  he  said  lightly.  '  Mr.  Eodd,  draw 
a  cheque  for  Mr.  Brownjohn.  One  four  two,  three  and  six.  Better 
leave  five  pounds  to  keep  the  account  open  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  well ! '  Mr.  Brownjolin  was  a  little  taken  aback.  '  Yes, 
sir,  very  well.' 

'  One  three  seven,  Rodd,  three  and  six.'  And  while  the  customer, 
laboriously  and  with  a  crimsoning  face,  scrawled  his  signature  on 
the  cheque,  Arthur  opened  a  drawer  and  counted  out  the  amount 
in  Ovington's  notes.  '  Twenty-seven  fives,  and  two,  three,  six,' 
he  muttered,  pushing  it  over.  '  You'll  find  that  right,  I  think.' 

Brownjohn  had  had  his  lesson  from  Wolley,  who  put  up  at  his 
house ;  but  he  had  not  learnt  it  perfectly.  He  took  the  notes, 
thumbed  them  over,  wetting  his  thumb  as  he  turned  each,  and  he 
found  the  tale  correct.  '  Much  obliged,  gentlemen,'  he  muttered, 
and  with  a  perspiring  brow  he  effected  his  retreat.  Already  he 
doubted — so  willingly  had  his  money  been  paid — if  he  had  been 
wise.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  left  the  five  pounds. 

But  the  door  had  hardly  closed  on  him  before  Arthur  asked 
the  cashier  how  much  gold  he  had  in  the  cash  drawer. 

'  The  usual,  sir.  One  hundred  and  fifty  and  thirty-two,  thirty- 
three,  thirty-four — one  hundred  and  eighty-four.' 

'Fetch  up  two  hundred  more  before  Mr.  Brownjohn  comes 
back,'  Arthur  said.  '  Don't  lose  time.' 

Rodd  did  not  like  Arthur,  but  he  did  silent  homage  to  his  sharp- 
ness. He  hastened  to  the  safe  and  was  back  in  two  minutes  with 
twenty  rouleaux  of  sovereigns.  '  Shall  I  break  them,  sir  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so.  Ah  !  '  as  the  door  swung  open  and  one  of 
the  Welsh  brothers  entered.  It  was  Mr.  Frederick.  Arthur  nodded. 
'  Good  day,  Welsh,  I  was  thinking  of  you.  I  fancy  Clement  wants 
to  see  you.' 

'Right — in  one  moment,'  the  lawyer  replied.  'Just  put 
that •' 

But  Arthur  saw  that  he  had  a  cheque  to  pay  in — he  banked  at 
Dean's  but  had  clients'  accounts  with  them,  and  he  broke  in  on  his 
business.  '  Clement,'  he  said,  '  here's  Welsh.  Just  give  him  your 
father's  message.' 

Clement  came  forward  with  his  father's  invitation — oysters 
and  whist  at  five  on  Friday — and  his  opinion  on  a  glass  of  '20  he 
was  laying  down  ?  He  kept  the  lawyer  in  talk  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then,  as  Arthur  had  shrewdly  calculated,  the  door  opened 
and  Brownjohn  slid  in.  The  man's  face  was  red,  and  he  looked 
heartily  ashamed  of  himself,  but  he  put  down  his  notes  on  the 
counter.  He  was  going  to  speak  when,  '  In  a  moment,  Brownjohn,' 
Arthur  said.  '  What  is  it,  Mr.  Welsh  ? ' 

'  Just  put  this  to  the  Hobdays'  account,'  the  lawyer  answered, 
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recalled  to  his  business.     '  Fifty -four  pounds  two  shillings  and  five- 
pence.    And.  by  the  way,  are  you  going  to  Garth  on  Saturday  ? ' 

'  On  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  yes.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you! ' 

'Will  you  tell  the  Squire  that  that  lease  will  be  ready  for 
signature  on  Saturday  week  ?  If  you  don't  mind  I'll  send  it  over 
by  you.  It  will  save  me  a  journey.' 

'  Good.  I'll  tell  him.  He  has  been  fretting  about  it.  Good- 
day  !  Now,  Mr.  Brown  John  ?  ' 

'  I'd  like  cash  for  these,'  the  innkeeper  mumbled,  thrusting 
forward  the  notes,  but  looking  thoroughly  ill  at  ease. 

'  Man  alive,  why  didn't  you  say  so  ?  '  Arthur  answered,  good- 
humouredly,  '  and  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  two  journeys  ? 
Mr.  Rodd,  cash  for  these,  please.  I've  forgotten  something  I 
must  tell  Welsh  ! '  And  flinging  the  cash  drawer  wide  open,  he 
raised  the  counter-flap  and  hurried  after  the  lawyer. 

Rodd  knew  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  he  took  out  several 
fistsful  of  gold  and  rattled  it  down  before  him.  Rapidly,  as  if 
he  handled  so  many  peas,  he  counted  out  and  thrust  aside  Mr. 
Brownjohn's  portion,  swiftly  reckoned  it  a  second  time,  then 
swept  the  balance  back  into  the  open  drawer.  '  I  think  you'll 
find  that  right,'  he  said.  '  Better  count  it.  How's  your  little 
girl  that  was  ailing,  Mr.  Brown  John  ? ' 

Brownjohn  muttered  something,  his  face  lighting  up.  Then 
he  counted  his  gold  and  sneaked  out,  impressed,  as  Arthur  had  in- 
tended he  should  be,  with  his  own  unimportance,  and  more  inclined 
than  before  to  think  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  following 
Wolley's  advice. 

But  before  the  bank  closed  that  day  two  other  customers  came 
in  and  drew  out  the  greater  part  of  their  balances.  They  were 
both  men  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  clothier,  and 
the  thing  stopped  there.  The  following  day  was  uneventful,  but 
the  drawings  had  been  unusual,  and  the  two  young  clerks  might 
have  exchanged  notes  upon  the  subject  if  their  elders  had  not 
appeared  so  entirely  unconscious.  As  it  was,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  think  that  anything  out  of  the  common  had  happened. 

Worse,  and  far  more  important,  than  this  matter  was  the 
fact  that  stocks  and  shares  continued  to  fall  all  that  week.  Night 
after  night  the  arrival  of  the  famous  'Wonder,'  the  fast 
coach  which  did  the  journey  from  London  in  sixteen  hours,  was 
awaited  by  men  who  thought  nothing  of  the  wintry  weather  if 
they  might  have  the  latest  news.  Afternoon  after  afternoon  the 
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journals  brought  by  the  mail  were  fought  for  and  opened  in  the 
street  by  men  whose  faces  grew  longer  as  the  week  ran  on.  Some 
strode  up  jauntily,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  group  of  loungers 
before  the  coach-office,  while  others  sneaked  up  privily,  went  no 
farther  than  the  fringe  of  the  crowd,  and  there,  gravitating  together 
by  twos  and  threes,  conferred  in  low  voices  over  prices  and  changes. 
Some,  until  the  coach  arrived,  lurked  in  a  neighbouring  church- 
yard, raised  above  the  street,  and  glancing  suspiciously  at  one 
another  affected  to  be  immersed  in  the  study  of  crumbling  grave- 
stones ;  while  a  few  made  a  pretence  of  being  surprised,  as  they 
passed,  by  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  or  hiding  themselves  in  doorways 
appeared  only  at  the  last  moment,  and  when  they  believed  that 
they  might  do  so  unobserved. 

One  thing  was  noticeable  of  nearly  all  these :  that  they 
avoided  one  another's  eyes,  as  if,  declining  to  observe  others,  they 
became  themselves  unseen.  Once  possessed  of  the  paper  with  the 
news  that  they  had  come  to  seek,  they  behaved  in  different  ways, 
according  as  they  were  of  a  sanguine  or  despondent  nature.  Some 
tore  the  sheet  open  at  once,  devoured  a  particular  column  and 
stamped  or  swore,  or  sometimes  flung  the  paper  underfoot. 
Others  sneaked  off  to  the  churchyard  or  to  some  neighbouring 
nook,  and  there,  unable  to  wait  longer,  opened  the  journal  with 
shaking  fingers ;  while  a  few — and  these  perhaps  had  the  most  at 
stake — dared  not  trust  themselves  to  learn  the  news  where  they 
might  by  any  chance  be  overlooked,  but  hurried  homewards 
through  '  shuts '  and  by-lanes,  and  locked  themselves  in  their 
offices,  afraid  to  let  even  their  wives  come  near  them. 

For  the  news  was  very  serious  to  very  many  ;  the  more  so  as, 
inexperienced  in  speculation,  they  clung  for  the  most  part  to  the 
hope  of  a  recovery,  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to  sell  at  a  lower 
figure  than  that  which  they  might  have  got  a  week  before.  Much 
less  could  they  bring  themselves  to  sell  at  an  actual  loss.  They  had 
sat  down  to  play  a  winning  game ;  whatever  fears  they  had  at  first 
entertained  had  been  dissipated  by  success,  and  they  could  not 
now  believe  that  the  seats  were  reversed,  and  that  they  were  liable 
to  lose  all  that  they  had  gained,  nay,  in  many  cases  much  more 
than  their  stake.  Amazed,  they  saw  stocks  falling,  crumbling,  nay, 
sinking  to  a  nominal  value,  while  large  calls  on  them  remained  to 
be  paid,  and  loans  on  them  to  be  repaid.  No  wonder  that  they 
stared  aghast,  or  that  many  after  a  period  of  stupefaction,  of 
incredulous  wonder  at  a  state  of  things  so  new  and  so  paralysing, 
began  to  feel  that  it  was  neck  or  nothing  with  them,  and  bought 
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when  they  should  have  sold,  seeing  that  in  any  case  the  price  to 
which  stock  was  falling  meant  their  ruin. 

For  a  time  indeed  there  was  no  public  outcry  and  no  great 
excitement  on  the  surface.  For  a  time  men  kept  their  troubles 
to  themselves,  jealous  lest  they  should  get  abroad,  and  few  sus- 
pected how  common  was  their  plight  or  how  many  shared  it.  Men 
talk  of  their  gains  but  not  of  their  losses,  and  the  last  thing  desired 
by  a  business  man  on  the  brink  of  ruin  is  that  his  position  should 
be  made  public.  But  those  behind  the  scenes  feared  only  the  more 
for  the  morrow  ;  for  with  this  ferment  of  fear  and  suspense  working 
beneath  the  surface  it  was  impossible  to  say  at  what  moment  an 
eruption  might  not  take  place  nor  where  the  ruin  would  stop. 
One  thing  was  certain,  that  it  would  not  be  confined  to  the  specu- 
lators ;  for  many  a  sober  trader,  who  had  never  bought  shares  in 
his  life,  would  fail,  beggared  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  debtors. 

Ovington  returned  on  the  Friday,  and  Arthur  met  him  at  the 
Lion,  as  he  had  met  him  eleven  months  before.  They  played 
their  parts  well — so  well  that  even  Arthur  did  not  learn  the  news 
until  the  door  of  the  bank  had  closed  behind  them  and  they  were 
closeted  with  Clement  in  the  dining-room.  Then  they  learned  that 
the  news  was  bad,  almost  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

The  banker  retained  his  composure  and  told  his  story  with 
calmness,  but  he  looked  very  weary.  Williams's — Williams  and 
Co.  were  Ovington's  correspondents  in  London — would  do  nothing, 
he  told  them.  '  They  would  not  re-discount  a  single  bill  nor  hear 
of  an  acceptance.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  cannot.' 

Arthur  looked  much  disturbed.  '  As  bad  as  that,'  he  said, 
'is  it?' 

'  Yes,  and  I  believe,  nay,  I  am  sure,  lad,  that  they  fear  for 
themselves.  I  saw  the  younger  Williams.  He  gave  me  good  words, 
but  that  was  all ;  and  he  looked  ill  and  harassed  to  the  last  degree. 
There  was  a  frightened  look  about  them  all.  I  told  them  that  if 
they  would  re-discount  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  sound  short 
bills,  we  should  need  no  further  help,  and  might  by  and  by  be  able 
to  help  others.  But  he  would  do  nothing.  I  said  I  should  go  to 
the  Bank.  He  let  out — though  he  was  very  close — that  others  had 
done  so,  and  that  the  Bank  would  do  nothing.  He  hinted  that 
they  were  short  of  gold  there,  and  saw  nothing  for  it  but  a  policy 
of  restriction.  However,  I  went  there,  of  course.  They  were 
very  civil,  but  they  told  me  frankly  that  it  was  impossible  to 
help  all  who  came  to  them  ;  that  they  must  protect  their  reserve. 
They  were  inclined  to  find  fault,  and  said  it  was  credit  recklessly 
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granted  that  had  produced  the  trouble,  and  the  only  cure  was 
restriction.' 

'  But  surely,'  Arthur  protested,  *  where  a  bank  is  able  to  show 
that  it  is  solvent  ?  ' 

'  I  argued  it  with  them.  I  told  them  that  I  agreed  that  the 
cure  was  to  draw  in,  but  that  they  should  have  entered  on  that  path 
earlier  ;  that  to  enter  on  it  now  suddenly  and  without  discrimina- 
tion after  a  period  of  laxity  was  the  way  to  bring  on  the  worst 
disaster  the  country  had  ever  known ;  that  to  give  help  where  it 
could  be  shown  that  moderate  help  would  suffice,  to  support  the 
sound  and  let  the  rotten  go  was  the  proper  policy,  and  would  limit  the 
trouble.  But  I  could  not  persuade  them.  They  would  not  take  the 
best  bills,  would  in  fact  take  nothing,  discount  nothing ;  would  hardly 
advance  even  on  government  securities.  When  I  left  them ' 

'  Yes  ?  '     The  banker  had  paused,  his  face  betraying  emotion. 

'  I  heard  a  rumour  about  Pole's.' 

'  Pole's  ?  Pole's  !  '  Arthur  cried,  astounded  ;  and  he  turned 
a  shade  paler.  '  Sir  Peter  Pole  and  Co.  ?  You  don't  mean  it,  sir  ? 
Why,  if  they  go  scores  of  country  banks  will  go  !  Scores  !  They 
are  agents  for  sixty  or  seventy,  aren't  they  ?  ' 

The  banker  nodded.  His  weariness  was  more  and  more  apparent. 
'  Yes,  Pole's,'  he  said  gloomily.  '  And  I  heard  it  on  good  authority. 
The  truth  is — it  has  not  extended  to  the  public  yet,  but  in  the 
banks  there  is  panic  already.  They  do  not  know  where  the  first 
crash  will  come,  or  who  may  be  affected.  And  any  moment  the 
scare  may  spread  to  the  public.  When  it  does  it  will  run  through  the 
country  like  wild-fire.  It  will  be  here  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  will 
shake  even  Dean's.  It  will  shake  us  down.  My  God !  when  I  think 
that  for  the  lack  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds — which  a  year 
ago  we  could  have  raised  three  times  over  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen — just  for  the  lack  of  that  a  sound  business  like  this ' 

He  broke  off,  unable  to  control  his  voice.  He  could  not  con- 
tinue. Clement  went  out  softly,  and  for  a  minute  or  so  there  was 
silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the 
noise  of  wheels  in  the  street,  the  voices  of  passers-by — voices  that 
drifted  in  and  died  away  again,  as  the  speakers  walked  by  on  the 
pavement.  Opposite  the  bank,  at  the  corner  of  the  Market  Place, 
two  dogs  were  fighting  before  a  barber's  shop.  A  woman  drove 
them  off  with  an  umbrella.  Her  '  Shoo  !  Shoo  ! '  was  audible  in 
the  silence  of  the  room. 

Before  either  spoke  again,  Clement  returned.  He  bore  a 
decanter  of  port,  a  glass,  a  slice  of  cake.  '  D'you  take  this,  sir,' 
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he  said.  '  You  are  worn  out.  And  never  fear,'  cheerily,  '  we  shall 
pull  through  yet,  sir.  There  will  surely  be  some  who  will  see  that 
it  will  pay  better  to  help  us  than  to  pull  us  down.' 

The  banker  smiled  at  him,  but  his  hand  shook  as  he  poured  out 
the  wine.  '  I  hope  so,'  he  said.  '  But  we  must  buckle  to.  It  will  try 
us  all.  A  run  once  started — have  there  been  any  withdrawals  ?  ' 

They  told  him  what  had  happened  and  described  the  state  cf 
feeling  in  the  town.  Rodd  had  been  going  about,  gauging  it 
quietly.  He  could  do  so  more  easily,  and  with  less  suspicion, 
than  the  partners.  People  were  more  free  with  him. 

Ovington  held  his  glass  before  him  by  the  stem  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  it.  '  That  reminds  me,'  he  said,  '  Rodd  has  some 
money  with  us — three  hundred  on  deposit,  I  think.  He  had  better 
have  it.  It  will  make  no  difference  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.' 

Arthur  looked  doubtful.  '  Three  hundred,'  he  said,  '  might 
make  the  difference.' 

'  Well,  it  might,  of  course,'  the  banker  admitted  wearily.  '  But 
he  had  better  have  it.  I  should  not  like  him  to  suffer.' 

'  No,'  Clement  said  positively.  '  He  must  have  it.  Shall  I 
see  to  it  now  ?  The  sooner  the  better.' 

No  one  demurred,  and  he  left  the  room.  When  he  had  gone 
Arthur  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  He  looked  out.  Presently 
he  turned.  '  As  to  that  twelve  thousand  ?  '  he  said.  '  That  you 
said  would  pull  us  through  ?  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  it  ?  Can't 
you  think  of  any  way,  sir  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  not,'  Ovington  answered,  shaking  his  head.  '  I 
see  no  way.  I've  strained  our  resources,  I've  tried  every  way* 
I  see  no  way  unless ' 

'  Yes,  sir  ?    Unless  ?  ' 

'Unless — and  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  chance  of  that — 
your  uncle  could  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  support  us — in 
your  interest.' 

Arthur  laughed  aloud ;  but  there  was  no  mirth  in  the  sound. 
'  If  that  is  your  hope,  if  you  have  any  idea  of  that  kind,  sir,'  he 
said,  '  I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  him  yet.  I  know  nothing  less 
likely.' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  right.     Still,  your  future  is  at 
stake.     I  am  sorry  that  it  is  so,  lad,  but  there  it  is.    And  if  it 
could  be  made  clear  to  him  that  he  ran  no  risk  ?  ' 
'  But  could  it  ?    Could  it  ? ' 
He  would  run  no  risk.' 
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'  But  could  he  be  brought  to  see  that  ? '  Arthur  spoke  sharply, 
almost  with  contempt.  '  Of  course  he  could  not !  If  you  knew  what 
his  attitude  is  towards  banks  generally,  and  bankers,  you  would  see 
the  absurdity  of  it !  He  hates  the  very  name  of  Ovington's.' 

The  other  yielded.  '  Just  so/  he  said.  Even  to  him  the  idea 
was  unpalatable.  '  It  was  only  a  forlorn  hope,  a  wild  idea,  lad, 
and  I'll  say  no  more  about  it.  It  comes  to  this,  that  we  must 
depend  on  ourselves,  show  a  brave  face,  and  hope  for  the  best.' 

But  Arthur,  though  he  had  scoffed  at  the  suggestion  which 
Ovington  had  made,  could  not  refrain  from  turning  it  over  in  his 
mind.  He  had  courage  enough  for  anything,  and  it  was  not  the 
lack  of  that  which  hindered  him  from  entertaining  the  project. 
The  storm  which  was  gathering  ahead,  and  which  threatened  the 
shipwreck  of  his  cherished  ambition  and  his  dearest  hopes,  was 
terrible  to  him,  and  to  escape  from  its  fury  he  would  have  faced 
any  man,  had  that  been  all.  But  that  was  not  all.  He  had  other 
interests.  If  he  applied  to  the  Squire  and  the  Squire  took  it  amiss, 
as  it  was  pretty  certain  that  he  would,  then  not  only  would  no  good 
be  done  and  no  point  be  gained,  but  the  lif  e-boat,  on  which  he  might 
himself  escape,  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  would  be  shipwrecked  also. 

For  that  life-boat  consisted  in  the  Squire's  influence  with 
Josina.  The  Squire's  word  might  still  prevail  with  the  girl,  silly 
and  unpractical  as  she  was.  It  was  a  chance ;  no  more  than  a 
chance,  Arthur  recognised  that.  But  at  Garth  the  old  man's  will 
had  always  been  law,  and  if  he  could  be  brought  to  put  his  foot 
down,  Arthur  could  not  believe  that  Josina  would  resist  him. 
And  amid  the  wreck  of  so  many  hopes  and  so  many  ambitions, 
every  chance,  even  a  desperate  chance,  was  of  value. 

But  if  he  was  to  retain  the  Squire's  favour,  if  he  was  to  fall 
back  on  his  influence,  he  must  do  nothing  that  he  could  avoid 
to  forfeit  that  favour.  Certainly  he  must  not  hazard  it  by  acting 
on  a  suggestion  as  ill-timed  and  hopeless  as  that  which  the  banker 
had  put  forward.  Not  to  save  the  bank,  not  to  save  Ovington, 
not  to  save  anyone  !  The  more,  as  he  felt  sure  that  the  application 
would  do  none  of  these  things. 

Ovington  did  not  know  the  old  man.  He  did,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  sink  his  craft,  crank  and  frail  as  it  already  was, 
by  taking  in  passengers. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

WHILE  the  leaven  of  uneasiness,  fermenting  into  fear,  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  breed  panic,  worked  in  Aldersbury, 
turning  the  sallow  bilious  and  the  sanguine  irritable — while  the 
contents  of  the  mail-bag  and  the  Gazette  were  awaited  with 
growing  apprehension,  and  inklings  of  the  truth,  leaking  out, 
were  turning  to  water  the  hearts  of  those  who  depended  on  the 
speculators,  life  at  Garth  was  proceeding  after  its  ordinary 
fashion.  No  word  of  what  was  impending,  or  might  be  impending, 
travelled  so  far.  No  echo  of  the  alarm  that  assailed  the  ears 
of  terrified  men,  forced  on  a  sudden  to  face  unimagined  disaster, 
broke  the  silence  of  the  drab  room  where  the  Squire  sat  brooding, 
or  of  the  garden  where  Josina  spent  hours  pacing  the  raised  walk 
and  looking  down  on  that  strip  of  sward  where  the  water  skirted 
the  Thirty  Acres  wood. 

That  strip  of  sward  where  she  had  met  him,  that  view  from 
the  garden  were  all  that  now  remained  to  her  of  Clement,  all 
that  proved  to  her  that  the  past  was  not  a  dream ;  and  they  did 
much  to  keep  hope  alive  in  her  breast,  and  to  hold  her  firm  in  her 
resolve.  So  precious  indeed  were  the  associations  they  recalled, 
that  while,  with  the  hardness  of  a  woman  who  loves  elsewhere, 
she  felt  little  sympathy  with  Arthur  in  his  disappointment,  she 
actively  resented  the  fact  that  he  had  chosen  to  address  her  there, 
and  so  had  profaned  the  one  spot  on  which,  with  some  approach 
to  nearness,  she  could  dream  of  Clement. 

Living  a  life  so  retired,  and  with  little  to  distract  her,  she 
gave  herself  to  long  thoughts  of  her  lover,  and  lived  and  lived 
again  the  stolen  moments  which  she  had  spent  with  him.  It 
was  on  these  that  she  nourished  her  courage  and  strengthened 
her  will ;  for,  bred  to  submission  and  educated  to  obey,  it  was 
no  small  thing  that  she  contemplated.  Nor  could  she  have 
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raised  herself  to  the  pitch  of  determination  which  she  had  reached 
had  she  not  gained  elevation  from  the  thought  that  the  matter 
now  rested  in  her  own  hands,  and  that  all  Clement's  trust  and  all 
his  dependence  were  on  her.  She  must  be  true  to  him  or  she  would 
fail  him  indeed.  Honour  no  less  than  love  required  her  to  be 
firm,  let  her  timid  heart  beat  as  it  might. 

On  wet  days  she  sat  in  the  Dutch  summer-house,  the  squat 
tower  with  the  pyramidal  roof  and  fox- vane  on  top,  which  flanked 
the  raised  walk,  and  had,  when  viewed  from  below,  the  look  of 
a  bastion.  But  the  day  after  Ovington's  return  happened  to  be 
fine.  It  was  one  of  those  days  of  mild  sunshine  and  soft  air, 
which  occur  in  late  autumn  or  early  winter  and,  by  reason  of  their 
rarity,  linger  in  the  memory ;  and  she  was  walking  in  the  garden 
when,  an  hour  before  noon,  Calamy  came  to  tell  her  that  '  the 
master '  was  asking  for  her.  '  And  very  peevish,'  he  added, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  stalked  away  under  the  apple-trees,  '  as 
he's  like  to  be,  more  and  more  till  the  end.' 

She  overtook  the  man  in  the  hall.  '  Is  he  alone,  Calamy  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

'  Ay,  but  your  A'nt's  been  with  him.  He's  for  going  up  the 
hill.' 

'  Up  the  hill  ? ' 

'  Ay,  he's  one  that  will  walk  while  he  can.  But  the  next 
time,  I'm  thinking,'  shaking  his  head  again,  '  it  won't  be  his  feet 
he'll  go  out  on.' 

'  Mrs.  Bourdillon  has  gone  ?  ' 

'Ay,  miss,  she's  gone — as  we're  all  going,'  despondently, 
'  sooner  or  later.  She  brought  some  paper,  for  I  heard  her  read- 
ing to  him.  It  would  be  his  will,  I  expect.' 

Josina  thought  the  supposition  most  unlikely,  for  if  her 
father  was  close  with  his  money  he  was  at  least  as  close  with  his 
affairs.  As  long  as  she  could  remember  he  had  held  himself 
in  a  crabbed  reserve,  he  had  moved  a  silent  master  in  a  dependent 
world,  even  his  rare  outbursts  of  anger  had  rather  emphasised 
than  broken  his  reticence. 

And  since  the  attack  which  had  consigned  him  to  darkness  he 
had  grown  even  more  taciturn.  He  had  not  repelled  sympathy ; 
he  had  rendered  it  impossible  by  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  cause 
for  it.  While  all  about  him  had  feared  for  his  sight  and,  as  hope 
faded,  had  dreaded  the  question  which  they  believed  to  be 
trembling  on  his  lips,  he  had  either  never  hoped,  or,  drawing 
his  own  conclusions,  had  abandoned  hope.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
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never  asked.  Instead  he  had  sat — when  Arthur  was  not  there  to 
enliven  him  or  Fewtrell  to  report  to  him — wrapped  in  his  own 
thoughts,  too  proud  to  complain  or  too  insensible  to  feel,  and 
silent.  Whatever  he  thought,  whatever  he  feared,  he  hid  all 
behind  an  impenetrable  mask ;  and  whether  pride  or  patience 
or  resignation  were  behind  that  mask,  none  knew.  Complaint, 
pity,  sympathy,  these,  he  seemed  to  say,  were  for  the  herd.  He 
had  ruled  ;  darkness  and  helplessness  had  come  upon  him,  but 
he  was  still  the  master. 

Arthur  might  think  that  he  failed,  but  those  who  were  always 
about  him  saw  few  signs  of  it.  To-day,  when  Josina  entered  his 
room  she  found  him  on  his  feet,  one  hand  resting  on  the  table, 
the  other  on  his  cane.  '  Get  your  hat  and  cloak,'  he  said.  '  I 
am  going  up  the  hill.' 

So  far  his  longest  excursion  had  been  to  the  mill,  and  Josina 
thought  that  she  ought  to  remonstrate.  'Won't  it  be  too  far, 
sir  ?  '  she  said. 

'  Do  as  I  say,  girl.  And  tell  Calamy  to  bring  my  hat  and 
coat.' 

She  obeyed  him,  and  a  minute  later  they  left  the  house  by 
the  yard  door.  He  walked  with  a  firm  step,  his  hand  sometimes 
on  her  shoulder,  sometimes  on  her  arm ;  but,  aware  how  easily 
she  might  forget  to  warn  him  of  an  obstacle,  or  to  allow  for  his 
passage,  she  accompanied  him  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth.  Yet 
she  owned  a  certain  sweetness  in  his  dependence  on  her,  in  the 
weight  of  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  in  his  nearness. 

Before  they  left  the  yard  he  halted.  '  Look  in  the  pig-styes/ 
he  said.  '  Tell  me  if  that  idle  dog  has  cleaned  them  ? ' 

She  went  and  looked,  and  assured  him  that  they  were  in 
their  usual  state.  He  grunted,  and  they  moved  on.  Passing 
beneath  the  gable  end  of  the  summer-house  they  descended  the 
steep,  rutted  lane  which  led  to  the  mill.  '  The  first  day  of  the 
year  was  such  a  day,'  the  Squire  muttered,  and  raised  his  face 
that  the  sun  might  fall  upon  it. 

When  they  came  to  the  narrow  bridge  beside  the  mill,  with 
its  roughened  causeway  eternally  shaken  by  the  roar  and  wet 
with  the  spray  of  the  overshot  wheel,  she  trembled.  There  was 
no  parapet,  and  the  bridge  was  barely  wide  enough  to  permit 
them  to  pass  abreast.  But  he  showed  no  fear,  he  stepped  on 
to  it  firmly,  and  on  the  crown  he  halted.  '  Look  what  water  is 
in  the  pound,'  he  said. 

'  Had  I  not  better  wait — till  you  are  over,  sir  ? ' 
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'  Do  as  I  say,  girl !  Do  as  I  say  ! '  He  struck  his  cane 
impatiently  on  the  stones. 

She  left  him  unwillingly,  and  more  than  once  looked  back, 
but  always  to  see  him  standing,  gaunt  and  slightly  stooping, 
his  sightless  eyes  bent  on  the  groaning,  labouring  wheel,  on  the 
silvery  cascade  that  poured  over  its  black  flanges,  on  the  fragment 
of  rainbow  that  glittered  where  the  sun  shot  the  spray  with 
colours.  He  was  seeing  it  all,  as  he  had  seen  it  a  thousand  times  : 
in  childhood,  when  he  had  lingered  and  wondered  before  it,  fas- 
cinated by  the  rush  and  awed  by  the  thunder  of  the  falling  water  ; 
hi  youth,  when  with  gun  or  rod  he  had  just  glanced  at  it  in  passing ; 
in  manhood,  when  it  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  amenities  of  the 
property,  and  he  had  measured  its  condition  with  an  owner's 
eye ;  ay,  and  hi  later  life,  when  to  see  it  had  been  rather  to  call 
up  memories,  than  to  form  new  impressions.  Now,  he  would 
never  see  it  again  with  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  it.  And  yet  he 
had  never  seen  it  more  clearly  than  he  did  to-day,  as  he 
stood  in  darkness,  with  the  cold  breath  of  the  water-fall  on  his 
cheek. 

She  grasped  something  of  this  as  she  hurried  back,  and 
satisfied  as  to  the  pound  he  went  on.  They  ascended  the  lane 
which,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  brook,  led  to  the  highway,  and 
crossing  the  road  began  to  climb  the  rough  track  that  wound 
up  through  that  part  of  the  covert  which  was  above  the  road. 

Here  and  there  a  clump  of  hollies,  a  spreading  yew,  a 
patch  of  young  beech  to  which  the  leaves  still  clung,  blocked 
the  view,  but  for  the  most  part  the  eye  passed  unobstructed 
through  trees  stripped  of  foliage,  and  disclosing  here  a  huge 
boulder,  there  a  pile  of  moss-grown  stones.  A  climb  of  a  third 
of  a  mile,  much  of  it  steep,  brought  them  without  mishap — though 
a  hundred  tunes  she  trembled  lest  he  should  trip — to  the  steep 
glacis  of  sward  that  fringed,  and  hi  places  ran  up  into,  the  lime- 
stone face. 

It  was  broken  by  huge  stones,  precariously  stayed  hi  their 
descent,  or  by  outcrops  of  rock  from  which  sprang  slender  birches, 
light,  graceful,  their  white  bark  shining. 

'  Are  we  clear  of  the  wood  ? '  he  asked,  lifting  his  face  to  meet 
the  breeze. 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

He  turned  leftwards.  '  There's  a  flat  stone  with  a  holly  to 
north  of  it.  D'you  see  it  ?  I'll  sit  there/ 
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She  led  him  to  it  and  he  sat  down  on  the  stone,  his  stick 
between  his  knees,  the  sunshine  on  his  face.  She  sat  beside  him, 
and  as  she  looked  over  the  expanse  of  pleasant  vale  and  the  ring 
of  hills  that  compassed  it  about,  the  sense  of  his  blindness  moved 
her  almost  to  tears.  At  their  feet  Garth,  its  red  walls,  its 
buildings  and  yards  and  policies,  lay  as  on  a  plan.  Beyond,  the 
tower  of  Garthmyle  Church  rose  in  the  middle  distance,  a  few 
thatched  roofs  peeping  through  the  half -leafless  trees  about  it. 
Leftwards  the  valley  narrowed  as  the  Welsh  hills  closed  in,  while 
to  their  right  it  melted  into  the  smiling  plain  with  its  nestling 
villages,  its  rows  of  poplars,  its  shining  streams.  She  fancied 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  this  place,  and  the 
thought  that  he  saw  no  more  from  it  now  than  when  he  sat  hi  his 
room  below,  that  he  viewed  nothing  of  the  bright  landscape  spread 
beneath  her  own  eyes,  swelled  her  breast  with  pity.  She  could 
have  cast  her  arms  about  him  and  wept  as  she  strove  to  comfort 
him — could  have  sworn  to  him  that  while  he  lived  her  eyes  should 
be  his !  Ay,  she  could  have  done  this,  all  this — if  he  had  been 
other  than  he  was  ! 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well — or  perhaps  it  was  not  as  well — that 
she  did  not  give  way  to  the  impulse.  For  presently  in  a  voice 
as  dry  as  usual,  '  Do  you  see  the  gable  of  Wolley's  Mill,  girl  ? 
Carry  your  eyes  right  of  the  hill,  over  the  coppice  at  the  corner 
of  Archer's  Leasow.' 

She  told  him  that  she  could  see  it. 

'That's  two  miles  away.  It's  the  farthest  I  own  in  that 
direction,  but  there's  a  slip  of  Acherley's  land  between  us  and 
it.  Now  look  down  the  valley — d'you  see  five  poplars  in  a  row  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  see  them.' 

'  That's  our  boundary  towards  the  town.  Behind  us  we 
march  with  the  watershed.  Facing  us — the  boundary  is  the  far 
fence  of  Whittall's  farm  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.' 

'  The  black  and  white  house,  sir  ?  ' 

'Ay.  Well,  look  at  it,  girl.  There's  five  thousand  acres 
and  a  bit  over ;  and  there's  two  hundred  and  ninety  people 
living  on  it — there's  barely  one  of  them  I  don't  know.  I've 
looked  after  them,  but  I've  not  cosseted  them,  and  don't  you 
cosset  them.  And  it's  not  only  the  people ;  there's  not  a  field 
I  don't  know  nor  a  bit  of  coppice  that  I  can't  see,  nor  a  slate 
roof  that  I  have  not  slated,  and  the  Lord  knows  how  much  of 
it  I've  drained.  It's  been  ours,  the  heart  of  it  since  Queen  Bess, 
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and  part  of  it  since  Mary  ;  sometimes  logged  with  debt,  and  then 
again  cleared.  I  came  into  it  logged,  and  I've  cleared  it.  It's 
come  down,  sometimes  straight  sometimes  sideways,  but  always 
in  a  man's  hands.  Well,  it  will  soon  be  in  a  girl's.  In  two  or 
three  years,  more  or  less,  it  will  be  yours,  my  girl.  And  do  you 
mark  what  I  say  to  you  this  day.  You're  the  heir  of  tail,  and 
I  couldn't  take  it  from  you,  if  I  would — but  do  you  mark  me ! ' 
He  found  her  hand  and  gripped  it  so  hard  as  to  give  her  pain,  but 
she  would  not  wince.  '  Don't  you  part  with  an  acre  of  it !  Not 
with  an  acre  of  it !  Not  with  an  acre  of  it !  Do  you  hear  me,  girl ; 
or  I  think  I'll  turn  in  my  grave  !  If  you  are  bidden  to  do  it  when 
your  son  comes  of  age,  you  think  of  me  and  of  this  day,  and  don't 
put  your  hand  to  it !  Hold  to  the  land,  hold  to  the  land,  and 
they  as  come  after  you  shall  hold  up  their  heads  as  we  have  held 
ours !  It  isn't  money,  it  isn't  land  bought  with  money,  it's  the 
land  that's  come  down,  that  will  keep  Griffins  where  Griffins  have 
been.  When  I  am  gone  do  you  mark  that !  Whatever  betide, 
let  'em  say  what  they  like,  don't  you  be  one  of  those  that  sell 
their  birthright,  the  right  to  govern,  for  a  mess  of  pottage  !  ' 

*  I  will  remember,  sir ! '  she  said  with  tears.  '  I  will,  I  will 
indeed ! ' 

'  Ay,  never  forget  it,  don't  you  forget  this  day.  I  ha'  brought 
you  up  the  hill  on  purpose  to  show  you  that.  For  fifty  years 
I  have  spared  and  lived  niggardly  and  put  shilling  to  shilling  to 
clear  that  land  and  to  drain  it  and  round  it — and  'maybe,  for 
Acherley  is  a  random  spendthrift,  I'll  yet  add  that  strip  of  his 
to  it !  I've  lived  for  the  land ;  that  those  who  come  after  me 
may  govern  their  corner  as  Griffins  have  governed  it  time  out  of 
mind.  I've  done  my  duty  by  the  people  and  the  land.  Don't 
you  forget  to  do  yours.' 

She  told  him  earnestly  that  she  never  would — she  never  would. 
After  that  he  was  silent  awhile.  He  let  her  hand  go.  But 
presently,  and  without  warning,  '  Why  don't  you  ha'  the  lad  ?  ' 
ffi  Josina  was  surprised  and  yet  not  surprised  ;  or  if  surprised 
at^all,  it  was  at  her  own  calmness.  Her  colour  ebbed,  but  she 
neither  trembled  nor  faltered.  She  had  not  even  to  summon 
up  the  thought  of  Clement.  The  charge  to  which  she  had  just 
listened  clothed  her  with  a  dignity  which  the  prospect,  spread 
before  her  eyes  and  insensibly  raising  her  mind  to  higher 
issues,  helped  to  support.  '  I  couldn't,  sir/  she  said  quietly.  '  I 
do  not  love  him.' 
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(  Couldn't  ?  Don't  love  him  ?  '  the  Squire  repeated — yet 
not  half  so  angrily  as  she  expected.  '  What's  amiss  with  him  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,  sir.    But  I  do  not  love  him.' 

'  Love  ?  Bah !  Love  '11  come !  Maids  ha'  naught  to  do 
with  love !  When  they're  married  love  '11  come  fast  enough,  I'll 
warrant !  The  lad's  straight  and  comely  and  a  proper  age — and 
what  else  do  you  want  ?  What  else  do  you  want,  eh  ?  He's  of 
your  own  blood,  and  if  he's  wild  ideas  'tis  better  than  wild  oats, 
and  he'll  give  them  up.  He's  promised  me  that,  or  I'd  never 
ha'  said  yes  to  him !  Why,  girl ! '  with  sudden  exasperation, 
*  'twas  only  the  other  day  you  were  peaking  and  puling  for  him  ! 
Peaking  and  puling  like  a  sick  sparrow,  and  I  was  saying  No  ! 
And  now — why,  damme,  what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? ' 

'  It  was  all  a  mistake,  sir,'  she  said.  '  I  never  did  think  of 
him,  or  wish  for  him.  It  was  a  mistake.' 

'  A  mistake  !    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  You  bade  me  think  no  more  of  him,  and  I  obeyed.  But — 
but  I  never  had  any  thought  of  him.' 

That  did  irritate  the  old  man  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
played  with  him.  In  a  rage  he  struck  his  cane  on  the  ground. 
'  Damme  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  That's  womanlike  all  over  !  Give 
her  what  she  wants  and  she  doesn't  want  it.  But,  see  here,  I'll 
not  have  it,  girl.  I  know  your  flimsies  and  you've  got  to  have 
him  !  Do  you  hear  ? ' 

He  was  enraged  by  this  queer  twist  in  her,  and  he  blustered. 
But  his  anger — and  he  felt  it — lacked  something  of  force.  He 
did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  to  bear.  And  when  she  did  not 
reply  to  him  at  once,  '  Do  you  forget  that  he  saved  my  life  ? '  he 
cried,  dropping  to  a  lower  level.  '  D'you  forget  that,  you 
ungrateful  wench  ? ' 

'  But  he  did  not  save  mine,  sir  1 '  she  answered,  with  aston- 
ishing spirit.  '  Yet  it  is  mine  that  you  ask  me  to  give  him.  And 
indeed,  indeed,  sir,  he  does  not  love  me.' 

'  Then  why  should  he  want  you  ? '  he  retorted.  '  Eh  ?  But 
he'll  soon  make  you  sure  of  that,  if  you'll  let  him.  And  you've 
got  to  take  him.  You've  got  to  take  him.  Let's  ha'  no  more 
words  about  it.  I've  said  the  word.'  j 

'  But  I've  not,  sir,'  she  replied,  with  that  new  and  astonishing 
courage  of  hers.  '  And  I  cannot  say  it.  I  am  grateful  to  him, 
I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  him  for  saving  you — and  he  is  my 
cousin.  But  he  does  not  love  me,  he  has  never  made  love  to  me. 
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And  am  I,  your  daughter,  to — to  accept  him,  the  moment  it 
suits  him  to  marry  me  ?  ' 

That  touched  the  Squire's  pride.  It  gave  him  to  think. 
'  Never  made  love  to  you  ? '  he  exclaimed.  *  What  do  you  mean, 
girl?' 

'  Until  he  came  to  me  in  the  garden  on  Tuesday  he  never — 
he  never  gave  me  reason  to  think  that  he  would  come.  Am  I,' 
with  a  tremor  of  indignation  in  her  voice,  '  of  so  little  account, 
is  that  which  you  have  just  told  me  that  I  may  some  day  bring 
to  him  so  little,  that  I  must  put  all  in  his  hand  the  moment 
he  chooses  to  lift  it  ? ' 

The  Squire  was  bothered  by  that,  and  'You  are  like  all 
women  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  I  don't  know  where  to  ha'  you.  That's 
where  it  is.  You  twist  and  you  turn,  and  you  fib ' 

'  I  am  not  fibbing,  sir.' 

'  And  you've  as  many  quirks  as — as  a  hunted  hare.  There's 
no  holding  you !  My  father  would  ha'  locked  you  up  with  bread 
and  water  till  you  did  what  you  were  told,  and  my  mother  'd  ha' 
boxed  your  ears  till  she  put  some  sense  into  you.  But  we're  a 
d — d  silly  generation.  We're  too  soft ! ' 

She  minded  this  little,  as  long  as  he  did  not  put  her  to  the 
supreme  test ;  as  long  as  he  did  not  ask  her  if  there  was  anyone 
else,  any  other  lover.  But  his  mind  was  now  busy  with  Arthur. 
Was  it  true  that  the  young  spark  was  thinking  more  of  Garth 
than  of  the  girl  ?  More  of  the  heiress  than  of  the  sweetheart  ? 
More  of  lucre  than  of  love  ?  If  so,  d — n  his  impudence !  He 
deserved  what  he  had  got !  From  which  point  it  was  but  a  step 
to  thoughts  of  the  bank.  Ay,  Arthur  was  certainly  one  who 
had  his  plans  for  getting  on,  and  getting  on  in  ways  to  which 
no  Griffin  had  stooped  before.  Was  this  of  a  piece  with  them  ? 

The  doubt  had  a  cooling  effect  upon  him.  While  Josina 
trembled  lest  the  fateful  question  should  still  be  put,  and  clenched 
her  little  hands  as  she  summoned  up  fortitude  to  meet  it — while 
she  tried  to  still  the  fluttering  of  her  heart,  the  old  man  relapsed 
into  thought,  muttered  inarticulately,  fell  silent. 

She  would  have  given  much  to  know  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts. 

At  last,  'Well,  you're  so  clever  you  must  settle  your  own 
affairs,'  he  grumbled.  '  I'm  d — d  if  I  understand  either  of  you, 
girl  or  man.  In  my  time  if  a  wench  said  No,  we  took  her  and 
hugged  her  till  she  said  Yes !  We  didn't  go  to  her  father.  But 
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since  the  old  king  died  there's  no  red  blood  in  the  country — 
it's  all  telling  and  no  kissing.  There,  I've  done  with  it.  May- 
be when  he  turns  his  back  on  you,  you'll  be  wanting  him  fast 
enough.' 

*  No,  sir,  never  ! '  she  answered,  overwhelmed  by  a  victory 
so  complete. 

'  Anyway,  don't  come  fretting  to  me  if  you  do !  Your  aunt 
told  me  that  you  were  pining  for  him,  but  I'm  hanged  if  she 
knows  more  than  I  do — or  happen  you  don't  know  your  own 
mind.  Now  look  out,  and  tell  me  if  they've  finished  thatching 
that  wagoner's  cottage  at  the  Bache  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.    I  can  see  the  new  straw  from  here,'  she  said. 

'  Have  they  brought  it  down  over  the  eaves  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  can't  see  that.    It's  too  far.' 

*  Mind  me  to   ask  Fewtrell.    Now   get  me   home.    Where's 
your  arm  ?     I'll  go  down  through  the  new  planting.' 

'  But  it's  not  so  safe,  sir,'  she  remonstrated.  '  There's  the 
stone  stile,  and ' 

'  When  I  canna  get  over  the  stone  stile  I'll  not  come  up  the 
hill.  I  want  to  see  the  planting.  D'you  take  me  that  way  and 
tell  me  if  the  rabbits  ha'  got  in.  March,  girl ! ' 

She  obeyed  him,  but  hi  fear  and  trembling,  for  there  was 
not  only  the  awkward  stile  to  climb,  but  the  track  ran  over  out- 
crops of  rock  on  which  even  a  careful  walker  might  slip.  How- 
ever, he  crossed  the  stile  with  ease,  aided  less  by  her  arm  than 
by  his  own  memory  of  its  shape,  and  of  every  stone  that  neigh- 
boured it ;  and  it  was  only  over  the  treacherous  surface  of  the 
rock  that  he  showed  himself  really  dependent  on  her  care. 
Memory  could  not  help  him  here,  and  here  it  was,  as  he  leant 
on  her  shoulder,  that  she  felt,  her  breast  swelling  with  pity,  the 
real,  the  blood  tie  between  them.  Her  heart  went  out  to  him, 
and  her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  when  at  length  they  stood 
again  on  the  high  road,  and  viewed,  on  a  level  with  themselves 
but  divided  from  them  by  the  trough  of  green  meadows  in  which 
the  brook  ran,  the  gables  and  twisted  chimneys,  the  buttressed 
walls,  that  gave  to  Garth  its  air  of  a  fortress. 

The  girl  gazed  at  it,  the  old  man's  hand  still  on  her  shoulder. 
It  was  her  home  :  she  knew  no  other,  she  had  never  been  fifty 
miles  from  it.  It  stood  for  peace,  safety,  protection.  She  loved 
it — never  more  than  now,  and  never  as  much  as  now.  And 
never  as  much  as  now  had  she  loved  her  father ;  never  before 
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had  she  understood  him  so  well.  The  last  hour  had  wrought  a 
change,  dimly  suspected  by  both,  in  their  relations.  They  stood 
on  a  level — more  on  a  level,  at  any  rate ;  with  no  gulf  between 
them  but  the  natural  interval  of  years,  a  green  valley  as  it  were, 
which  the  eyes  of  understanding  and  the  light  foot  of  love  could 
cross  at  will. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  WEEK  and  a  day  went  by  after  the  banker's  return  and 
there  was  no  run  upon  the  bank.  But  afar  off,  in  London  and 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  even  in  Birmingham,  there  were 
shocks  and  upheavals,  failures  and  talk  of  failures,  fear  in  high 
places,  ruin  in  low.  For  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  crisis 
now.  The  wheels  of  trade,  which  had  for  some  time  been  running 
sluggishly,  stopped.  It  was  impossible  to  sell  goods,  for  the 
prudent  and  foreseeing  had  already  flung  their  products  upon 
the  market,  and  glutted  it,  and  later,  others  had  come  in  and, 
forced  to  find  money,  had  sold  down  and  down,  procuring  cash 
at  any  sacrifice.  Now  it  was  impossible  to  sell  at  all.  Men  with 
the  shelves  of  their  warehouses  loaded  with  goods,  men  whose 
names  in  ordinary  times  were  good  for  thousands,  could  not  find 
money  to  meet  their  trade  bills,  to  pay  their  wages,  to  discharge 
their  household  accounts. 

And  it  was  still  less  possible  to  sell  shares,  for  shares,  even 
sound  shares,  had  on  a  sudden  become  waste  paper.  The  bubble 
companies,  created  during  the  frenzy  of  the  past  two  years,  were 
bursting  on  every  side,  and  the  public,  unable  to  discriminate, 
no  longer  put  faith  in  anything.  Rudely  awakened,  they  opened 
their  eyes  to  reality.  They  saw  that  they  had  dreamed,  and 
been  helped  to  dream.  They  discovered  that  skates  and  warming 
pans  were  in  no  great  request  hi  the  Tropics,  and  could  not  be 
exported  thither  at  a  profit  of  five  hundred  per  cent.  They  saw 
that  churns  and  milkmaids,  freighted  to  lands  where  the  cattle 
ran  wild  on  the  pampas  and  oil  was  preferred  to  butter,  were  no 
certain  basis  on  which  to  build  a  fortune.  Their  visions  of  South 
American  argosies  melted  into  thin  air.  The  silver  from  La 
Plata  which  they  had  pictured  as  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  or  at  worst  as  within  sight  from  the  Lizard,  was  discovered 
to  be  reposing  in  the  darkness  of  unopened  seams.  The  pearling 
ships  were  yet  to  build,  the  divers  to  teach,  and,  for  the  diamonds 
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of  the  Brazils  which  this  man  or  that  man  had  seen  lying  in  skin 
packages  at  the  door  of  the  Bank  of  England,  they  now  twinkled 
in  a  cold  and  distant  heaven,  as  unapproachable  as  the  Seven 
Stars  of  Orion.  The  canals  existed  on  paper,  the  railways  were 
in  the  air,  the  harbours  could  not  be  found  even  on  the  map. 

The  shares  of  companies  which  had  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  at  fourfold  and  tenfold  their  face  value  fell  with  appalling 
rapidity.  They  fell  and  fell  until  they  were  in  many  cases  worth 
no  more  than  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed.  And  the 
bursting  of  these  shams,  which  had  never  owned  the  smallest 
chance  of  success,  brought  about  the  fall  of  ventures  better 
founded.  The  good  suffered  with  the  bad.  Presently  no  man 
would  buy  a  share,  no  man  would  look  at  a  share,  no  bank  ad- 
vance on  its  security.  Men  saw  their  fortunes  melt  day  by 
day  as  snow  melts  under  an  April  sun.  They  saw  themselves 
stripped,  within  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  of  wealth,  of  a  com- 
petence, hi  too  many  cases  of  their  all.  \ 

And  the  ruin  was  widespread.  It  reached  many  a  man 
who  had  never  gambled  or  speculated.  Business  runs  on  the 
wheels  of  credit,  and  those  wheels  are  connected  by  a  million 
unseen  cogs.  Let  one  wheel  stop  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  the  stoppage  will  cease,  or  how  many  will  be  affected  by 
it.  So  it  was  now.  The  ^honest  tradesman  and  the  manufac- 
turer, striving  to  leave  a  competence  to  a  family  nurtured  in  com- 
fort, were  involved  in  one  common  ruin  with  the  spendthrift 
and  the  speculator.  The  credit  of  all  was  suspect ;  from  all  alike 
the  sources  of  accommodation  were  cut  off.  Each  in  his  turn 
involved  his  neighbour,  and  brought  him  down. 

There  was  a  great  panic.  The  centres  of  commerce  and  trade 
were  convulsed.  The  kings  of  finance  feared  for  themselves  and 
closed  their  pockets.  The  Bank  of  England  would  help  no  one. 
Men  who  had  never  sought  aid  before,  men  who  had  held  their 
heads  high,  waited,  vain  petitioners,  at  its  doors. 

Fortunately  for  Ovington's,  Aldersbury  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  centres  of  disturbance,  and  for  a  tune,  though  the  storm 
grumbled  and  crackled  on  the  horizon,  the  town  remained  calm. 
But  it  was  such  a  calm  as  holds  the  tropic  seas  in  a  breathless 
grip,  before  the  typhoon,  breaking  from  the  black  canopy  over- 
head, whirls  the  doomed  bark  away,  as  a  leaf  is  swept  before  our 
temperate  blasts.  Throughout  those  six  days,  though  little 
happened,  anything,  it  was  felt,  might  happen.  The  arrival 
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of  every  coach  was  a  thing  to  listen  for,  the  opening  of  every  mail- 
bag  a  terror,  the  presentation  of  every  bill  a  pang,  the  payment 
of  every  note  a  thing  at  which  to  wince  ;  while  the  sense  of  danger, 
borne  like  some  infection  on  the  air,  spread  mysteriously  from  town 
to  village,  and  village  to  hamlet,  to  penetrate  at  last  wherever 
one  man  depended  on  another  for  profit  or  for  subsistence.  And 
that  was  everywhere. 

A  storm  impended,  and  no  man  knew  where  it  would  break, 
or  on  whom  it  would  fall.  Each  looked  in  his  neighbour's  face 
and,  seeing  his  fear  reflected,  wondered,  and  perhaps  suspected: 
If  so-and-so  failed,  would  not  such-an-one  be  in  trouble  ?  And 
if  such-an-one  'went,'  what  of  Blank — with  whom  he  himself 
had  business  ? 

The  feeling  which  prevailed  did  not  in  the  main  go  beyond 
uneasiness  and  suspicion.  But,  in  quarters  where  the  facts  were 
known  and  the  peril  was  clearly  discerned,  these  days  of  waiting 
were  days — nay,  every  day  was  a  week — of  the  most  poignant 
anxiety.  In  banks,  where  those  behind  the  scenes  knew  that  not 
only  their  own  stability  and  their  own*  fortunes  were  at  stake, 
but  that  if  they  failed  there  would  be  lamentation  in  a  score  of 
villages  and  loss  in  a  hundred  homes,  endurance  was  strained  to 
the  breaking  point.  To  show  a  cheerful  face  to  customers,  to 
chat  over  the  counter  with  an  easy  air,  to  smile  on  a  visitor  who 
might  be  bringing  hi  the  bowstring,  to  listen  unmoved  to  the 
murmur  in  the  street  that  might  presage  bad  news — these  things 
made  demands  on  nerve  and  patience  which  could  not  be  met 
without  distress.  And  every  hour  that  passed,  every  post  that 
came  in,  added  to  the  strain. 

Under  this  burden  Ovington's  [bearing  was  beyond  praise. 
The  work  of  his  life — and  he  was  over-old  to  begin  it  again — 
was  in  danger,  and  doubtless  he  thought  of  his  daughter  and  his 
son.  But  he  never  faltered.  He  had,  it  is  true,  to  support  him 
the  sense  of  responsibility  which  steels  the  heart  of  the  born 
leader,  even  as  it  turns  to  water  that  of  the  pretender ;  he  knew, 
and  doubtless  he  was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge,  that  all 
depended  on  him,  on  his  calmness,  his  judgment,  his  resources ; 
that  all  looked  to  him  for  guidance  and  encouragement,  watched 
his  face,  and  marked  his  demeanour. 

But  even  so,  he  was  the  admiration  of  those  in  the  secret.  Not 
even  Napoleon,  supping  amid  his  marshals,  and  turning  over  to 
sleep  beside  the  watch-fire  on  the  night  before  a  battle,  was  more 
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wonderful.  His  son  swore  fealty  to  him  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Rodd,  who  had  received  his  money  in  silence,  and  now  stood  to 
lose  no  more  than  his  place,  followed  him  with  worshipping  eyes 
and,  perhaps,  an  easier  mind.  The  clerks,  who  perforce  had 
gained  some  inkling  of  the  position,  were  relieved  by  his  calmness, 
and  spread  abroad  the  confidence  they  drew  from  him.  Even 
Arthur,  who  bore  the  trial  less  well,  admired  his  leader,  sus- 
pected at  times  that  he  had  some  secret  hope  or  some  undisclosed 
resources,  and  more  than  once  suffered  himself  to  be  plucked 
from  depression  by  his  example. 

The  truth  was  that  while  financial  ability  was  common  to 
both,  their  training  had  been  different.  The  elder  man  had  been 
always  successful,  but  he  had  been  forced  to  strive  and  struggle  ; 
he  had  climbed  but  slowly  at  the  start,  and  there  had  been  more 
than  one  epoch  in  his  career  when  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with 
defeat.  He  had  won  through,  but  he  had  never  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  possibility  of  failure,  or  to  the  fact  that  in  a  business 
which  in  those  days  witnessed  every  twenty  years  a  disastrous 
upheaval,  no  man  could  count  on,  though  with  prudence  he  might 
anticipate,  a  lasting  success.  He  had  accepted  his  profession 
with  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages.  He  had  not  closed 
his  eyes  to  its  risks.  He  had  viewed  it  whole. 

Arthur,  on  the  other  hand,  plunging  into  it  with  avidity  at 
a  time  when  all  smiled  and  the  sky  was  cloudless,  had  supposed 
that  if  he  were  once  admitted  to  the  bank  his  fortune  was  made, 
and  his  future  secured.  He  knew  indeed,  and  if  challenged  he 
would  have  owned,  that  banking  was  a  precarious  enterprise; 
that  banks  had  broken.  He  knew  that  many  had  closed  their 
doors  in  '16,  still  more  on  one  black  day  in  '93.  He  was  aware 
that  in  the  last  forty  years  scores  of  bankers  had  failed,  that 
some  had  taken  their  own  lives,  that  one  at  least  had  suffered 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  But  he  had  taken  these  things  to 
be  exceptions — things  which  might,  indeed,  recur,  but  not  within 
his  experience — just  as  hi  our  day,  though  railway  accidents  are 
not  uncommon,  no  man  for  that  reason  refrains  from  travelling. 

At  any  rate  the  thought  of  failure  ![had  not  lentered  into 
Arthur's  mind,  and  mainly  for  this  reason  he,  who  in  fair  weather 
had  been  most  confident  and  whose  ability  had  shone  most 
brightly,  now  cut  an  indifferent  figure.  It  was  not  that  his  talent 
or  his  judgment  failed ;  in  these  he  still  threw  Clement  and  Rodd 
into  the  shade.  But  the  risk,  suddenly  disclosed,  was  too  much 
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for  him.  It  depressed  him.  He  grew  crabbed  and  soured,  his 
temper  flashing  out  on  small  provocation.  He  sneered  at  Rodd, 
he  snubbed  the  clerks.  When  it  was  necessary  to  refuse  a  request 
for  credit — and  the  necessity  arose  a  dozen  times  a  day — his  manner 
lacked  the  suavity  that  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  thing. 

In  very  truth  they  were  trying  times.  Men  who  had  bought 
shares  through  Ovington's,  and  might  have  sold  them  at  a  profit 
but  had  not,  could  not  understand  why  the  bank  would  not  now 
advance  money  on  the  security  of  the  shares,  would  not  even 
pay  calls  on  them,  and  had  only  advice,  and  that  unpalatable, 
at  their  service.  They  came  to  the  parlour  and  argued,  pleaded, 
threatened,  stormed.  They  would  close  their  accounts,  they 
would  remove  them  to  Dean's,  they  would  publish  the  treatment 
that  they  had  received  !  Again,  there  were  those  who  had  bought 
railway  shares,  which  were  now  at  a  considerable  discount  and 
looked  like  falling  farther ;  the  bank  had  issued  them — they 
looked  to  the  bank  to  take  them  off  their  hands.  More  trying 
still  were  the  applications  of  those  who,  suddenly  pressed  for 
money,  came,  pallid  and  wiping  their  foreheads  with  bandanna 
handkerchiefs,  to  plead  desperately  for  a  small  overdraft,  for 
twenty,  forty,  seventy  pounds — just  enough  to  pay  the  weekly 
wage  bill,  or  to  meet  their  household  outgoings,  or  to  settle  with 
some  pressing  creditor.  For  all  creditors  were  now  pressing.  No 
man  gave  tune,  no  man  trusted  another,  and  for  those  in  the  bank 
the  question  was,  How  long  would  they  trust  Ovington's  ?  For 
every  man  who  left  the  doors  of  the  bank  after  a  futile  visit,  every 
man  who  went  away  with  his  request  declined,  became  a  potential 
enemy,  whose  complaint  or  even  his  chance  word  might  breed 
suspicion. 

'Still,  every  day  is  a  day  gained,'  the  banker  said  as  he 
dropped  his  mask  on  the  Friday  afternoon  and  sank  wearily 
into  a  chair.  It  was  closing  time,  and  the  clerks  could  be  heard 
moving  in  the  outer  room,  putting  away  books,  counting  the 
cash,  locking  the  drawers.  Another  day  had  passed  without 
special  pressure.  '  Time  is  everything.' 

Arthur  shrugged  his  shoulders.     '  It  would  be,  if  it  were  money.' 

*  Well,  I  think  that  we  are  doing  capitally — capitally  so  far,' 
said  Clement. 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied,'  Arthur  retorted.  '  We  are 
four  hundred  down  on  the  day !  I  can't  think,  sir ' — peevishly 
— *  why  you  let  Purslow  have  that  seventy  pounds.' 
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'Well,  he  is  a  very  old  customer,'  the  banker  replied 
patiently,  '  and  he's  hard  hit — he  wanted  it  for  wages,  and  I  fear 
that  he's  behindhand  with  them.  And  if  we  withhold  all  help, 
my  boy,  we  shall  certainly  precipitate  a  run.  On  Monday  those 
bills  of  Badger's  fall  due,  and  I  think  will  be  met.  We  shall 
receive  eleven  hundred  from  them.  On  Tuesday  another  bill 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  matures,  and  I  think  is  good.  If  we 
can  go  on  till  Wednesday  we  shall  be  a  little  stronger  to  meet  the 
crisis  than  we  are  to-day.  And  we  can  only  live  from  day  to 
day ' — wearily.  '  If  Pole's  bank  goes ' — he  glanced  doubtfully  at 
the  door — '  I  fear  that  Williams's  will  follow.  And  then ' 

*  There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay !  ' 

'  Well,  we  must  try  to  pay  him ! ' 

'  Bravo,  sir  ! '  Clement  cried.     '  That's  the  way  to  talk.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  no  use  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side,'  his  father  agreed. 
'  All  the  same  ' — he  was  silent  a  while,  re  vie  whig  the  position 
and  making  calculations  which  he  had  made  a  hundred  times 
before — '  all  the  same,  it  would  make  all  the  difference  if  we  had 
that  twelve  thousand  pounds  hi  reserve.' 

'  By  Jove,  yes ! '  Arthur  exclaimed.  For  a  moment  hope 
animated  his  face.  '  Can  you  still  think  of  no  way  of  getting  it, 
sir?' 

The  banker  shook  his  head.  '  I  have  tried  every  quarter,'  he 
said,  *  and  strained  every  resource.  I  cannot.  I'm  afraid  we 
must  fight  our  battle  as  we  are.' 

Arthur  gazed  at  the  floor.  The  elder  man  looked  at  him  and 
thought  again  of  the  Squire.  But  he  would  not  renew  his  sug- 
gestion. Arthur  knew  better  than  he  what  was  possible  in  that 
quarter,  and  if  he  saw  no  hope,  there  doubtless  was  no  hope.  At 
best  the  idea  had  been  fantastic,  in  view  of  the  prejudice  which 
the  Squire  entertained  against  the  bank. 

While  they  pondered,  the  door  opened,  and  all  three  looked 
sharply  round,  the  movement  betraying  the  state  of  their  nerves. 
But  it  was  only  Betty  who  entered — a  little  graver  and  a  little 
older  than  the  Betty  of  eight  or  nine  months  before,  but  with 
the  same  gleam  of  humour  in  her  eyes.  '  What  a  conclave  ! '  she 
cried.  She  looked  round  on  them. 

'Yes,'  Arthur  answered  dryly.  'It  wants  only  Rodd  to  be 
complete.' 

'  Just  so.'  She  made  a  face.  '  How  much  you  think  of  him 
lately ! ' 
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'  And  unfortunately  he's  taken  his  little  all  and  -left  us.' 

The  shot  told.    Her  eyes  gleamed,  and  she  coloured  with  anger. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?     Dad ' — brusquely — '  what  does  he  mean  ?  ' 

'  Only  that  we  thought  it   better,'    the    banker    explained, 

*  to  make  Eodd  safe  by  paying  him  the  little  he  has  with  us.' 

*  And  he  took  it — of  course  ? ' 

The  banker  smiled.  '  Of  course  he  took  it,'  he  said.  '  He  would 
have  been  very  foolish  if  he  had  not.  It  was  only  a  deposit,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  risk  it  with  us — as  things  are.' 

'  Oh,  I  see.  Things  are  as  bad  as  that,  are  they  ?  Any 
other  rats  ?  ' — with  a  withering  look  at  Arthur. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  one  else  who  can  leave,'  her 
father  answered.  '  The  gangway  is  down  now,  my  dear,  and  we 
sink  or  swim  together.' 

*  Ah !    Well,  I  fancy   there's   one  of  the  rats  in  the  dining- 
room  now.    That  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you.    He  wants  to  see 
you,  dad.' 

'  Who  is  it  ?' 

*  Mr.  Acherley.' 

Ovington  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'Well,  it  is  after  hours/ 
he  said,  '  but— I'U  see  him.' 

That  broke  up  the  meeting.  The  banker  went  out  to  inter- 
view his  visitor,  who  had  been  standing  for  some  minutes  at  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  dining-room,  looking  out  on  the  slender 
stream  of  traffic  that  passed  up  and  down  the  pavement  or  slid 
round  the  opposite  corner  into  the  Market  Place. 

Acherley  was  not  of  those  who  go  round  about  when  a  direct 
and  more  brutal  approach  will  serve.  Broken  fortunes  had  soured 
rather  than  tamed  him,  and  though,  when  there  had  been  some- 
thing to  be  gained  by  it,  he  had  known  how  to  treat  the  banker 
with  an  easy  familiarity,  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  men  of 
that  class  made  it  more  natural  to  him  to  bully  than  to  fawn. 
Before  he  had  turned  to  the  street  for  amusement  he  had  sur- 
veyed the  furniture  of  the  room  with  a  morose  eye,  had  damned 
the  upstart's  impudence  for  setting  himself  up  with  such  things, 
and  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  would  soon  see 
it  under  the  hammer.  *  And  a  d — d  good  job,  too  ! '  he  had 
muttered.  '  What  the  blazes  does  he  want  with  a  kidney  wine- 
table  and  a  plate-chest !  It  will  serve  Bourdillon  right  for  lowering 
himself  to  such  people  ! ' 

When  the  banker  came  to  him  he  made  no  apology  for  the 
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lateness  of  his  visit,  but  '  Hallo  ! '  lie  said  bluntly,  '  I  want  a 
little  talk  with  you.  But  short's  the  word.  Fact  is,  I  find  I've 
more  of  those  railway  shares  than  it  suits  me  to  keep,  Ovington, 
and  I  want  you  to  take  a  hundred  off  my  hands.  I  hear  they're 
fetching  two-ten.' 

*  One-ten,'  the  banker  said.     '  They  are  barely  that.' 
'  Two-ten,'  Acherley  repeated,  as  if  the  other  had  not  spoken. 
'  That's  my  price.     I  suppose  the  bank  will  accommodate  me 
by  taking  them  ? ' 

Ovington  looked  steadily  at  him.  '  Do  you  mean  the  shares 
you  pledged  with  us  ?  If  so,  I  am  afraid  that  in  any  event  we 
shall  have  to  put  them  on  the  market  soon.  The  margin  has 
nearly  run  off.' 

'  Oh,  hang  those ! ' — lightly.  '  You  may  as  well  account  for 
them  at  the  same  price — two  and  a  half.  I'll  consider  that 
settled.  But  I've  a  hundred  more  that  I  don't  want  to  keep, 
and  it's  those  I  am  talking  about.  You'll  take  them,  I  suppose — 
for  cash,  of  course  ?  I'm  a  little  pressed  at  present,  and  want 
the  money.' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  say  No,'  Ovington  said.  '  (We  are 
not  buying  an/  more,  even  at  thirty  shillings.  As  to  those  we 
hold,  if  you  wish  us  to  sell  them  at  once — and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  ought  to ' 

'  Steady,  steady  !  Not  so  fast ! '  Acherley  let  the  mask  fall, 
and,  drawing  himself  to  his  full  height — and  tall  and  lean,  in  his 
long  riding  coat  shaped  to  the  figure,  he  looked  imposing  and 
insolent  enough — he  tapped  his  teeth  with  the  handle  of  his 
riding  whip.  '  Not  so  fast,  man !  Think  it  over  ! ' — with  an 
ugly  smile.  '  I've  been  of  use  to  you.  It  is  your  turn  to  be  of 
use  to  me.  I  want  to  be  rid  of  these  shares.' 

'  Naturally.    But  we  don't  wish  to  take  them,  Mr.  Acherley.' 

Acherley  glowered  at  him.  '  You  mean,'  he  said,  *  that  the 
bank  can't  afford  to  take  them  ?  If  that's  your  meaning ' 

'  It  does  not  suit  us  to  take  them.' 

'  But,  by  G — d,  you've  got  to  take  them  !  D'you  hear,  sir  ? 
You've  got  to  take  them,  or  take  the  consequences  !  I  went  into 
this  to  oblige  you.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  Ovington  said.  '  You  came  into  it  with  your 
eyes  open,  and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  your  property, 
if  the  enterprise  proved  a  success.  No  man  came  into  it  with 
eyes  more  open  !  To  be  frank  with  you ' 
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But  Acherley  cut  him  short.  '  Oh,  d — n  all  that ! '  he  cried. 
'  I  did  not  come  here  to  palaver.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is 
you've  got  to  take  the  shares,  or,  by  Gad,  I  go  out  of  this  room 
and  I  say  what  I  think !  And  you'll  take  the  consequences. 
There's  talk  enough  in  the  town  already,  as  you  know.  It 
only  needs  another  punch,  one  more  good  punch,  and  you're  out 
of  the  ring  and  in  the  sponging  house.  And  your  beautiful 
bank  you  know  where.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  my  good 
man.  And  if  you  want  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy  you'll  oblige 
me,  and  no  words  about  it.  That's  flat ! ' 

The  room  was  growing  dark.     Ovington  stood  facing  such  light  as 
there  wak    He  looked  very  pale.     '  Yes,  that's  quite  flat,'  he  said. 
'  Very  good.     Then  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  ' 
'  What  I  said  before— No  !     No,  Mr.  Acherley  ! ' 
'  What  ?    Do  you  mean  it  ?     Why,  if  you  are  such  a  fool  as 

not  to  know  your  own  interests ' 

*  I  do  know  them — very  well,'  Ovington  said  resolutely,  taking 
him  up.  'I  know  what  you  want  and  I  know  what  you  offer. 
It  is,  as  you  say,  quite  flat,  and  I'll  be  equally — flat!  Your 
support  is  not  worth  the  price.  And  I  warn  you,  Mr.  Acherley, 
and  I  beg  you  to  take  notice,  that  if  you  say  a  word  against  the 
solvency  of  the  bank  after  this — after  this  threat — you  will  be 
held  accountable  to  the  law.  And  more  than  that,  I  can  assure 
you  of  another  thing.  If,  as  you^  believe,  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble,  it  is  you  and  such  as  you  who  will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

Your  creditors ' 

'  The  devil  take  them !  And  you ! '  the  gentleman  cried, 
stung  to  fury.  '  Why,  you  swollen  little  frog ! '  losing  all  control 
over  himself,  '  you  don't  think  my  support  worth  buying,  don't 
you  ?  You  don't  think  it's  worth  a  dirty  hundred  or  two  of 
your  scrapings  !  Then  I  tell  you  I'll  put  my  foot  on  you — by 
G — d,  I  will !  Yes  !  I'll  tread  you  down  into  the  mud  you  sprang 
from  !  If  you  were  a  gentleman  I'd  shoot  you  on  the  Flash 
at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  eat  my  breakfast  afterwards ! 
You  to  talk  to  me  !  You,  you  little  spawn  from  the  gutter  !  I've 
a  good  mind  to  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life  ;  but  there'll 
be  those  ready  enough  to  do  that  for  me  by  and  by — ay,  and 
plenty,  by  God  ! ' 

He  towered  over  the  banker,  and  he  looked  threatening  enough, 
but  Ovington  did  not  flinch.  He  went  to  the  door  and  threw 
it  open.  '  There's  the  door,  Mr.  Acherley  ! '  he  said. 
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For  a  moment  the  gentleman  hesitated.  Bnt  the  banker's 
firm  front  prevailed,  and  with  a  gesture,  half  menacing,  half  con- 
temptuous, Acherley  stalked  out.  '  The  worse  for  you  ! '  he  said. 
'  You'll  be  sorry  for  this !  By  George,  you  will  be  sorry  for  this 
next  week  ! ' 

'  Good  evening,'  said  the  banker — he  was  trembling  with 
passion.  'I  warn  you  to  be  careful  what  you  say,  or  the  law 
will  deal  with  you.'  And  he  stood  his  ground  until  the  other, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  flinging  behind  him  a  last  curse,  had 
passed  through  the  door.  Then  he  closed  the  door  and  went 
back  to  the  fireplace.  He  sat  down. 

The  matter  was  no  surprise  to  him.  He  knew  his  man, 
and  neither  the  demand  nor  the  threat  was  unexpected.  But  he 
knew,  too,  that  Acherley  was  shrewd,  and  that  the  demand  and 
the  threat  were  ominous  signs.  They  brought  before  him,  more 
forcibly  than  anything  that  had  yet  occurred,  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  likelihood  that,  before  a  week  went 
by,  the  worst  would  happen.  He  would  be  compelled  to  put  up  the 
shutters.  The  bank  would  stop.  And  with  the  bank  would  go 
all  that  he  had  won  by  a  life  of  continuous  labour  :  the  position 
that  he  had  built  up,  the  status  that  he  had  gained,  the  reputa- 
tion that  he  had  achieved,  the  fortune  which  he  had  won  and 
which  had  so  much  exceeded  his  early  hopes.  The  things  with 
which  he  had  surrounded  himself,  they  too,  tokens  of  his  success, 
the  outward  and  handsome  signs  of  his  rise  in  life,  the  acquisition 
of  some  of  which  had  been  landmarks,  milestones  on  the  path  of 
triumph — they  too  would  go.  He  looked  sadly  on  them.  He 
saw  them,  he  too,  under  the  hammer  :  saw  the  mocking,  heedless 
crowd  handling  them,  dividing  them,  jeering  at  his  short-lived 
splendour,  gibing  at  his  folly  in  surrounding  himself  with  them. 

Ay,  and  one  here  and  there  would  have  cause  to  say  more 
bitter  things.  For  some — not  many,  he  hoped,  but  some — would 
be  losers  with  him.  Some  homes  would  be  broken  up,  some  old 
men  beggared  :  and  all  would  be  laid  at  his  door.  His  name  would 
be  a  byword.  There  would  be  little  said  of  the  sufferers'  im- 
prudence or  folly  or  rashness  :  he  would  be  the  scapegoat  for 
all,  he  and  the  bank  he  had  founded.  Ovington's  Bank !  They 
would  tell  the  story  of  it  through  years  to  come — would  smile 
at  its  rise,  deride  its  fall,  make  of  it  a  town  tale,  the  tale  of  a  man's 
arrogance,  and  of  the  speedy  Nemesis  which  had  punished  it ! 

He  was  a  proud  man,  and  the  thought  of  these  things,  the 
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visions  that  they  called  up,  tortured  him.  At  times  he  had 
borne  himself  a  little  too  highly,  had  presumed  on  his  success, 
had  said  a  word  too  much.  Well,  all  that  would  be  repaid 
to  him  now  with  interest,  ay,  with  compound  interest. 

The  room  was  growing  dark,  as  dark  as  his  thoughts.  The 
fire  glowed,  a  mere  handful  of  red  embers,  in  the  grate.  Now 
and  again  men  went  by  the  windows,  talking — talking,  it  might 
be,  of  him  :  anxious,  suspicious,  greedy,  ready  at  a  word  to  rum 
themselves  and  him,  to  cut  their  own  throats  in  their  selfish  panic. 
They  had  only  to  use  common  sense,  to  control  themselves,  and 
no  man  would  lose  a  penny.  But  they  would  have  no  common 
sense.  They  would  rush  in  and  destroy  all,  their  own  and  his. 
For  no  bank  called  upon  to  pay  in  a  day  all  that  it  owed  could  do 
so,  any  more  than  an  insurance  office  could  at  any  moment  pay 
all  its  lives.  But  they  would  not  blame  themselves.  They  would 
blame  him — and  his  ! 

He  groaned  as  he  thought  of  his  children.  Clement,  indeed, 
might  and  must  fend  for  himself .  And  he  would — he  had  proved 
it  of  late  days  by  his  courage  and  cheerfulness — and  the  father's 
heart  warmed  to  him.  But  Betty  ?  Gay,  fearless,  laughing 
Betty,  the  light  of  his  home,  the  joy  of  his  life  !  Who,  born  when 
fortune  had  already  begun  to  smile  on  him,  had  never  known 
poverty  or  care  or  mean  shifts  !  For  whom  he  had  been  ambitious, 
whom  he  had  thought  to  see  well  married — married  into  the  county, 
it  jnight  be  !  Poor  Betty  !  There  would  be  an  end  of  that  now. 
Past  his  prime  and  discredited,  he  could  not  hope  to  make  more 
than  a  pittance,  happy  if  he  could  earn  some  two  or  three  pounds 
a  week  in  some  such  situation  as  Eodd's.  And  she  must  sink 
with  him  and  accept  such  a  home  as  he  could  support,  in  place 
of  this  spacious  old  town-house,  with  its  oaken  wainscots  and 
its  wide,  shallow  stairs,  and  its  cheerful  garden  at  the  back. 

His  love  suffered  equally  with  his  pride. 

He  was  thinking  so  deeply  that  he  did  not  hear  the  door  open, 
or  a  light  foot  cross  the  room.  He  did  not  suspect  that  he  was 
not  alone  until  a  pair  of  warm  young  arms  slid  round  his  neck, 
and  Betty's  curls  brushed  his  cheek.  '  In  the  dumps,  father  ? ' 
she  said.  '  And  in  the  dark — and  alone  ?  Poor  father  !  Is  it 
as  bad  as  that  ?  But  you  have  not  given  up  hope  ?  We  are 
not  ruined  yet  ? ' 

*  God  forbid ! '  he  said,  hardly  able,  on  finding  her  so  close  to 
him,  to  control  his  voice.  '  But  we  may  be,  Betty.' 
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'  And  what  then  ?  '  She  clasped  him  more  closely  to  her. 
'  Might  not  worse  things  happen  to  us  ?  Might  you  not  die  and 
I  be  left  alone  ?  Or  might  I  not  die,  and  you  lose  me  ?  Or 
Clement  ?  You  are  pleased  with  Clement,  father,  aren't  you  ? 
He  may  not  be  as  clever  as — as  some  people.  But  you  know  he's 
there  when  you  want  him.  Suppose  you  lost  us  ?  ' 

'  True,  child.  But  you  don't  know  what  poverty  is — after 
wealth,  Betty — how  narrowing,  how  irksome,  how  it  galls  at 
every  point !  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  live  on  two  or  three 
pounds  a  week,  in  two  or  three  rooms  ! ' 

'  They  will  bring  us  the  closer  together,'  said  Betty. 

'  And  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  have  been  your 
equals,  and  shunned  by  those  who  have  been  your  friends  ! ' 

'  Nice  friends  !    We  shall  do  better  without  them  ! ' 

'  And  things  will  be  said  of  me,  things  it  will  be  hard  to  listen 
to!' 

'  They  won't  say  them  to  me,'  said  Betty.  '  Or  look  out 
for  my  nails,  ma'am !  Besides,  they  won't  be  true,  and  who 
cares,  father  ?  Lizzie  Clough  said  yesterday  I'd  a  cast  in  one  eye, 
but  does  it  worry  me  ?  Not  a  scrap.  And  we'll  shut  the  door 
on  our  two  or  three  rooms  and  let  them — go  hang !  As  long  as 
we  are  together  we  can  face  anything,  father — we  can  live  on 
two  pounds  or  two  shillings  or  two  pence.  And  consider !  You 
might  never  have  known  what  Clement  was,  how  lively,  how 
brave,  how ' — with  a  funny  little  laugh — '  like  me,'  hugging  him 
to  her,  'if  this  had  not  happened — that's  not  going  to  happen 
after  all.' 

He  sighed.  He  dealt  with  figures,  she  with  fancy.  '  I  hope 
not,'  he  said.  'At  any  rate  I've  two  good  children,  and  if 
it  does  come  to  the  worst ' 

'  We'll  lock  ourselves  in  and  our  false  friends  out ! '  she  said ; 
and  for  a  moment  after  that  she  was  silent.  Then,  '  Tell  me, 
father,  why  did  Mr.  Rodd  take  that  money — when  you  need  all 
that  you  can  get  together,  and  he  knows  it  ?  For  he's  taking 
the  plate  to  Birmingham  to  pledge,  isn't  he  ?  So  he  must  know 
it.' 

'  He  is,  if ' 

'  If  it  comes  to  the  worst  ?  I  know.  Then  why  did  he  take 
his  money,  when  he  knew  how  things  stood  ?  ' 

'  Why  did  he  take  his  own  when  we  offered  it  ? '  the  banker 
replied.  '  Why  shouldn't  he,  child  ?  It  was  his  own,  and  business 
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is  business.    He  would  have  been  very  foolish  if  he  had  not  taken 
it.    He's  not  a  man  who  can  afford  to  lose  it.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Betty.    And  for  some  minutes  she  said  no  more. 
Then  she  roused  herself,  poked  the  fire,  and  rang  for  the  lamp. 


CHAPTEK  XXVII. 

'WELL,'  said  the  Squire  peevishly,  'I  can  do  no  more.  Girls 
ha'  their  whimsies,  and  it's  much  if  you  can  hinder  'em  running 
after  Mr.  Wrong  without  forcing  'em  to  take  Mr.  Right.  At 
any  rate  I've  said  what  I  could  for  you,  lad,  and  the  end  was 
as  if  I  hadn't.  You  must  fight  your  own  battle.  Jos  hasn't  '— 
this  would  never  have  occurred  to  the  Squire  in  his  seeing 
days — '  too  gay  a  life  of  it,  and  if  you're  not  man  enough  to  get 
on  the  soft  side  of  her,  with  a  clear  field,  why,  damme,  you  don't 
deserve  to  have  her.' 

'  I  was  well  enough  with  her,'  Arthur  said  resentfully,  '  [till 
lately.  But  she  is  changed,  sir.' 

'  Well,  like  enough.    Girls  are  like  that.' 

*  There  may  be — some  one  else.' 

The  Squire  snorted.  '  Who  ? '  he  said.  '  Who  ? '—  more  roughly. 
*  You're  talking  nonsense.' 

Arthur  could  not  say  who.  He  could  not  name  anyone.  So 
far  as  he  knew  there  could  not  be  anyone.  But  his  temper,  chafed 
by  a  week  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  was  not  smoothed  by  the  old 
man's  refusal  to  do  more.  And  then  to  fail  with  Josina  !  To  be 
rejected  by  Josina,  the  simple  girl  whom,  in  his  heart,  he  had 
regarded  as  a  pis  oiler,  on  whom  he  had  deigned  to  confer  a  half- 
contemptuous  affection,  on  whose  youthful  fancy  he  had  played 
for  his  pastime !  This  was  enough  to  try  him,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  things  in  Aldersbury  looked  black,  and  that,  losing 
her,  he  lost  the  consolation  prize  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
to  make  all  good.  So,  taken  to  task  by  the  Squire,  he  did  not 
at  once  assent.  '  Who  ?  '  he  repeated  gloomily.  '  Ah,  I  don't 
know.' 

'  Nor  I ! '  the  Squire  retorted.  '  There  is  nobody.  Truth  is, 
my  lad,  the  man  who  has  been  robbed  sees  a  face  in  every  bush. 
However,  there  'tis  ;  I've  said  my  say,  and  I've  done  with  it.  Did 
you  bring  those  deeds  from  Welsh's  ?  ' 

Arthur  swallowed  his  mortification  as  best  he  might — fortu- 
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nately  the  old  man  could  not  see  his  face.  '  Yes,'  he  said.  '  I  left 
them  downstairs.'  The  Squire  had  caught  a  cold,  sitting  out  on 
the  hill  on  the  Saturday,  and  had  been  for  some  days  in  his  bedroom. 

'  Well,  I'm  going  to  pay  wages  now,'  he  rejoined.  '  Bring  'em 
up  after  dinner  and  I'll  sign  'em.  You  and  the  girl  or  Peacock  can 
witness  them.  And  hark  you — here,  wait  a  minute ' — irascibly,  for 
Arthur,  giving  as  much  rein  to  his  temper  as  he  dared,  had  turned 
on  his  heel  and  was  marching  off.  '  Take  my  keys  and  open  the 
safe-cupboard  downstairs,  and  bring  me  up  the  agreement.  I've 
got  to  compare  it  with  the  lease — I  shan't  sign  it  without !  Lock 
the  door,  d'you  hear,  before  you  open  the  cupboard,  and  have  a 
care  no  one  sees  you.' 

'  Very  well,'  Arthur  said,  and  was  half-way  to  the  door  when 
again,  as  if  to  try  his  patience,  the  old  man  stopped  him.  '  What's 
this  they're  saying  about  Ovington's,  eh  ?  'Bout  the  bank  ? 
Pretty  thing,  if  he's  let  you  in  and  your  money  too  !  But  I'm  not 
surprised.  I  told  you  you  were  a  fool,  young  man,  to  dirty  your 
hands  in  that  bag,  whatever  you  thought  to  get  out  of  it.  And  if 
you're  not  going  to  get  anything  out  of  it,  but  to  leave  your  own  in, 
as  I  hear  talk  of — what  then  ?  Come,  let's  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  about  it !  I'd  like  to  know.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you've  heard,  sir,'  Arthur  answered,  spar- 
ring for  time.  For  self-control,  provoking  as  the  old  man  was, 
he  had  no  longer  need  to  fight.  For  he  had  seen,  the  moment  the 
Squire  spoke,  that  here,  here  if  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
was  his  chance  of  the  twelve  thousand  !  Here  was  an  opening,  if 
he  had  the  courage  to  seize  it.  Granted  the  chance  was  desperate, 
and  the  opening  unpromising — a  poorer  or  less  promising  could 
hardly  be.  And  the  courage  necessary  was  great.  But  here 
it  was.  The  Squire  himself  had  brought  up  the  subject.  He 
knew  of  the  rumours  :  he  had  broken  the  ice.  Here  it  was,  and  for 
a  moment,  uncertain,  wavering,  giddy  with  the  swift  interchange 
of  pros  and  cons,  Arthur  tried  for  time — time  to  think.  '  What 
was  it  ?  What  did  you  hear,  sir  ? '  he  asked. 

'  What  did  I  hear  ?  '  the  Squire  answered.  '  Why,  that  they're 
d — d  suspicious  of  them  in  the  town.  And  I  don't  wonder.  Up 
in  a  night,  and  cut  off  in  a  day,  like  a  rotten  mushroom ! '  He 
spoke  with  gusto,  forgetting  for  the  moment  what  this  might 
mean  to  his  listener  ;  who,  on  his  side,  hardly  heeded  the  brutality, 
so  absorbed  was  he  hi  the  question  which  he  must  answer — the 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  foolish,  ruin  or  salvation, 
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to  ask  the  Squire  for  help.  '  He'll  be  another  Fauntleroy,  'fore 
he's  done,'  the  old  man  went  on  with  relish.  '  He'll  stretch  a  rope, 
you'll  see  if  he  won't !  I  told  him  as  much  myself.  I  told  him  as 
much  hi  those  very  words  the  day  he  came  here  about  his  con- 
founded silly  toy  of  a  railroad.  He  might  take  in  Woosenham 
and  a  lot  of  other  fools,  I  told  him,  but  he  did  not  deceive  me. 
Now  I  hear  that  he's  going  to  burst  up,  and  where'll  you  be, 
my  lad  ?  Where'll  you  be  ?  By  Gad,  you  may  be  in  the  dock 
with  him ! ' 

Certainly  he  might  speak  on  that.  The  old  man  was  harsh 
and  hard-fisted,  but  he  was  also  hard-headed  and  very  shrewd ; 
and  conceivably  the  case  might  be  so  put  to  him  that  he  might 
see  his  profit  in  it.  Certainly  it  might  be  so  put  that  he  might 
see  a  fair  prospect  of  saving  his  nephew's  five  thousand  at  no  great 
risk  to  himself,  The  books  might  be  laid  before  him,  the  figures 
be  taken  out,  the  precise  situation  made  clear.  There  was — it 
could  not  be  put  higher  than  this — just  a  slender  [chance  that  he 
would  listen,  prejudiced  as  he  was. 

But  twelve  thousand  !  It  was  such  a  stupendous  sum  to  name. 
It  needed  such  audacity  to  ask  for  it.  And  yet  it  was  that  or 
nothing.  Less  might  not  serve;  while  to  ask  for  less,  to  ask 
for  anything  at  all,  might  cost  the  petitioner  the  favour  he  had 
won — -his  standing  hi  the  house,  and  the  advantages  which  the 
Squire's  support  might  still  gain  for  him.  And  then  it  was  such 
a  forlorn  hope,  such  a  desperate,  feckless  venture !  No,  he  would 
be  a  fool  to  risk  it.  He  dared  not  do  it.  He  had  not  the  face. 

Yet,  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  Squire  had  ceased  to  speak, 
Arthur  hesitated,  confession  trembling  on  his  lips.  The  twelve 
thousand  would  make  all  good,  save  all,  redeem  all — ay,  and  bind 
Ovington  to  him  in  bonds  of  steel.  But  no,  he  dared  not.  He 
would  be  a  fool  to  speak.  And  instead  of  the  words  that  had  risen 
to  his  lips,  '  I  think  you  mistake,  sir,'  he  said  coldly.  '  I  think  you'll 
find  that  this  is  all  cry  and  little  wool !  Of  course  money  is  tight, 
and  there  is  trouble  in  the  City.  I've  heard  talk  of  two  or  three 
weak  banks  being  in  difficulties,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  one  or 
two  of  them  stopped  payment  between  this  and  Christmas.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  likely.  But  we  are  perfectly  solvent.  It  will 
take  more  than  talk  to  bring  Ovington's  down.' 

'  Umph  ! '  the  Squire  grumbled.  '  Well,  maybe,  maybe.  You 
talk  as  if  you  knew,  and  you  ought  to  know.  I  hope  you  do  know. 
After  all — I  don't  want  you  to  lose  your  money — Gad,  a  pretty 
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fool  you'd  look,  my  lad!  A  pretty  fool,  indeed!  But  as  for 
Ovington,  a  confounded  rascal,  who  thinks  himself  a  gentleman 
because  he  has  filled  his  purse  at  some  poor  devil's  expense — I'd 
see  him  break  with  pleasure.' 

*  I  don't  think  you'll  have  the  pleasure  this  time ! '  Arthur 
retorted  with  a  bitterness  which  he  could  not  repress — -a  bitterness 
caused  as  much  by  his  own  doubts  as  by  the  other's  harshness. 
He  left  the  room  without  more,  the  keys  in  his  hand,  and  went 
downstairs. 

It  wanted  about  an  hour  of  the  Squire's  dinner-time,  but 
Calamy  had  laid  the  table  early,  and  the  dining-room  was  dark. 
Arthur  carried  in  a  lamp  from  the  hall,  and  himself  closed  the 
shutters.  He  locked  the  door.  Then  he  opened  the  nearer  panel 
and  the  cupboard  behind  it,  and  sought  for  and  found  the  agree- 
ment— but  all  mechanically,  his  mind  still  running  on  the  Squire's 
words,  and  now  approving  of  the  course  he  had  taken,  now 
doubting  if  he  had  not  missed  his  opportunity.  The  agreement 
in  his  hand,  his  errand  done,  he  closed  the  cupboard  door,  and  was 
preparing  to  close  the  panel,  when,  with  his  hand  still  on  it,  he 
paused.  More  clearly  than  when  his  bodily  eyes  had  rested  upon 
them  he  saw  the  contents  of  the  cupboard. 

And  one  thing  in  particular,  a  small  thing,  but  it  was  on  this 
that  his  mind  focused  itself — the  iron  box  containing  the  India 
Stock.  He  saw  it  before  him  ;  it  stood  out  dark,  its  every  outline 
sharp.  And  with  equal  clearness  he  saw  its  contents,  the  two 
certificates  that  remained  in  it.  He  recalled  the  value  of  them, 
and  almost  against  his  will  he  calculated  their  worth  at  the  price 
of  the  day.  India  Stock,  sound  and  safe  security  as  it  was,  had 
fallen  more  than  thirty  points  since  the  Squire  had  sold.  It  stood 
to-day,  he  thought,  at  two  hundred  and  forty  or  a  little  over  or  a 
little  under — somewhere  about  that.  At  the  lowest  figure  five 
thousand  pounds  would  fetch — just  twelve  thousand,  he  calculated. 

Twelve  thousand ! 

He  stood  staring  at  the  door,  and  even  by  the  yellow  light  of 
the  lamp  his  face  looked  pale.  Twelve  thousand !  And  upstairs 
in  a  pigeon-hole  of  the  old  bureau,  where  he  had  carelessly  thrust  it 
when  it  was  no  longer  needed,  was  the  blank  transfer. 

It  seemed  providential.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stock — stock  to  the 
precise  amount  he  required — had  been  placed  there  for  a  purpose. 
Twelve  thousand !  And  realisable,  no  matter  what  the  pinch. 
If  he  borrowed  it  for  a  month,  what  harm  would  there  be  ?  Or 
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what  risk  ?  The  bank  was  solvent,  he  knew  that :  give  it  time, 
and  it  would  stand  as  strong  as  ever.  Within  a  month,  or  two 
months  at  the  most,  he  could  replace  the  stock,  and  no  one  would 
be  the  wiser.  And  the  bank  and  his  own  fortune  would  be  saved. 

Whereas — whereas,  if  the  bank  failed,  he  lost  everything. 
And  what  was  it  his  uncle  had  said  ?  '  A  pretty  fool  you  will 
look  ! '  It  was  true,  it  was  horribly  true.  He  would  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  county.  Men  of  his  own  class  would  say  with  a 
sneer  that  it  served  him  right.  And  the  Squire — what  would  he 
say  ?  His  life  would  be  a  hell ! 

Still  he  hesitated,  though  he  told  himself  that  it  was  not  by 
boggling  at  trifles  that  men  arrived  at  great  ends — -nor  by  pol- 
troonery. And  who  would  be  the  loser  ?  No  one.  It  would  be 
all  gain.  The  Squire,  if  he  had  common  sense,  would  be  the  first 
to  wish  it  done. 

Yet,  as  he  felt  through  the  bunch,  with  fingers  that  shook  a 
little,  for  the  small  key  that  opened  the  box,  he  glanced  fearfully 
over  his  shoulder.  But  the  door  of  the  room  was  locked,  the 
windows  were  shuttered  :  no  one  could  see  him.  No  one  could 
ever  say  what  he  had  done  in  that  room.  And  he  was  lawfully 
there,  at  the  Squire's  own  request,  on  his  errand. 

Five  minutes  later  he  closed  the  door,  closed  the  panel.  He 
took  up  the  lamp  with  a  steady  hand  and  left  the  room.  He  went 
into  the  Squire's  bedroom  to  return  the  keys,  loitered  a  minute 
or  two  at  the  bureau,  then  he  went  to  his  own  room.  On  the 
table  lay  the  lease  and  the  counterpart  that  he  had  brought  from 
Aldersbury  for  the  old  man's  signature.  He  closed  and  locked  the 
door. 

It  was  some  hour  and  a  half  later  that,  having  finished  dinner — 
and  he  had  talked  more  fluently  at  the  meal,  and  with  less  restraint 
than  of  late — he  rose  from  the  table  with  Miss  Peacock  and  Josina. 
'  I'll  come  with  you,'  he  said.  '  I  shall  have  my  wine  upstairs.' 
And  then,  turning  to  Miss  Peacock,  '  The  Squire  will  want  you  to 
witness  his  signature,'  he  said.  '  Will  you  come  ?  He  has  to 
sign  some  deeds  that  Welsh's  have  sent.' 

Miss  Peacock  bewailed  herself.  She  was  in  a  flurry  already 
at  the  prospect.  '  Oh,  dear,  dear,'  she  said,  '  I  wish  he  didn't ! 
I  am  all  of  a  twitter,  and  then  he  scolds  me.  I  am  sure  to  put  my 
name  in  the  wrong  place,  or  write  his  or  something.' 

Josina  laughed.  '  What  will  you  give  me  to  go  instead  ? ' 
she  asked.  '  Come  !  But,  there,  I'll  go.  In  fact,  he  told  me 
before  dinner  that  I  was  to  go.'  She  moved  towards  the  door. 
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But  Arthur  did  not  move.  He  looked  disturbed.  '  I  don't 
think  that  that  will  do/  he  said  slowly.  '  Considering  what 
it  is — I  think  the  Peahen  would  be  the  better.' 

*  But  if  she  doesn't  like  it  ? '  Jos  objected.     '  And  I  must  go, 
Arthur,  for  he  told  me  to  go.     So  the  sooner  the  better.    We  have 
sat  longer  than  usual,  and,  though  Calamy  is  with  him,  he  won't 
like  to  be  kept  waiting.' 

Arthur  seemed  to  consider  it.  *  Oh,  very  well,'  he  said  at  last. 
He  followed  her  from  the  room. 

The  Squire  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  at  the  small  round  table 
at  which  he  had  eaten  his  meal.  A  decanter  of  port  and  a  couple 
of  glasses  stood  at  his  elbow.  Two  candles  in  tall  silver  candle- 
sticks shed  a  circle  of  light  on  the  table,  and  showed  up  his  white 
head  and  his  hands,  but  failed  to  illumine  the  larger  part  of  the 
room.  The  great  bed  with  its  drab  hangings,  the  lofty  press 
with  its  brass  handles,  the  dark  Windsor  chairs,  now  lurked  in 
and  now  sprang  from  the  shadows,  as  the  fire  flickered  up  or  sank. 
On  the  verge  of  the  circle  of  light  the  butler  moved  mysteriously, 
now  appearing,  now  disappearing ;  now  coming  forward  to  set  an 
inkstand  and  goose-quills  beside  the  decanter,  now  withdrawing 
to  pile  unseen  plates  upon  an  unseen  tray. 

The  Squire  was  tapping  impatiently  on  the  table  when  they 
entered.  '  Well,  you're  in  no  hurry  for  your  wine  to-night,'  he 
said.  '  Have  you  brought  the  papers  ?  You  might  have  a'most 
written  them  in  the  time  you've  been.' 

'  Sorry,  sir/  said  Arthur.  '  They  are  here.  Will  you  sit  here, 
Jos?' 

*  Nay,  nay,  she  must  be  near  by/  the  old  man  objected.    His 
hearing  was  still  good.     '  Close  up  !     Close  up,  girl !    I  want  her 
eyes.    And  do  you  fill  your  glass.    Now,  have  you  all  ready  ? 
Then  do  you  read  me  the  agreement  first,  that  I  may  see  if  the 
lease  tallies.    And  read  slowly,  lad,  slowly.     Calamy  ! ' 

'  I  am  here,  sir/  lugubriously.     '  Where  we'll  be  to-morrow 

'  D — n  you,  don't  whine,  man,  but  snuff  the  candles.  And 
then  get  out.  Do  you  hear  ?  ' 

Calamy  mumbled  that  it  would  be  all  the  same  at  the  latter 
end.  He  went  out  with  his  tray,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

'  Now  ! '  said  the  Squire,  and  obediently  to  the  word  Arthur 
began  to  read.  Once  or  twice  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  had 
to  clear  his  throat.  Josina  would  have  thought  that  he  was 
nervous,  had  she  ever  known  him  nervous.  Fortunately,  the 
document  was  short,  as  legal  documents  go,  and  some  five 
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minutes,  during  which  the  Squire  sat  listening  intently,  saw  it  at 
an  end. 

'  Umph  !  Sounds  all  right,'  he  commented.  '  Sight  o'  words  ! 
But  there,  they've  got  to  charge.  Now  do  you  give  the  girl  the 
counterpart,  and  do  you  read  the  lease,  lad,  and  read  it  slowly, 
so  as  I  may  understand.  And  hark  you,  Jos,  speak  up  if  there 
is  any  differ — nail  it  like  a  rat,  girl,  and  don't  go  to  sleep  over  it ! 
Don't  you  let  me  be  cheated.  Welsh  is  as  honest,  and  I'd  as  lief 
trust  him,  as  another,  but  if  aught's  amiss  it's  not  he  that  will 
suffer,  nor  the  confounded  scamp  of  a  clerk  that  made  the  mistake. 
And  see  you  there's  no  erasures  :  I'm  lawyer  enough  to  know  that. 
Now,  slow,  lad,  slow,'  he  commanded,  *  so  that  I  can  take  it  in.' 

Arthur  complied,  and  began  to  read  slowly  and  carefully. 
But  again  he  had  more  than  once  to  stop,  his  voice  failing.  He 
explained  it  by  saying  that  the  light  was  not  good,  and  he  rose  to 
snuff  the  candles.  The  lease,  too,  was  longer  than  the  agreement, 
and  was  full  of  verbiage,  and  it  took  some  time  to  read,  and  some 
patience.  But  at  long  last  the  delivery  clause  was  reached.  No 
discrepancy  or  erasure  had  been  discovered,  and  the  Squire,  whose 
attention  had  never  faltered — he  was  an  excellent  man  of  affairs 
— declared  himself  satisfied. 

'  Well,  there,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  '  that's  done  !  Drink 
up,  lad,  and  wet  your  throttle.'  He  turned  himself  squarely  to 
the  table.  '  Give  me  the  pen  I  used  last,'  he  continued.  '  And 
do  you  guide  my  hand  to  the  right  place.' 

'  I  am  afraid  your  pen  was  left  to  dry,'  Arthur  said,  '  and 
the  nib  has  opened.  You'll  have  to  use  a  new  one,  sir,  and  try 
it  first.  And — the  sand  ?  We  shall  want  that.  I  am  afraid  it 
is  downstairs.  If  Josina  would  not  mind  running  down  for  it  ? ' 

'  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Never  mind  the  sand  !  Let  'em  dry  o'  them- 
selves. Less  chance  of  blotting.  Where's  the  pen  ?  ' — holding  out 
his  hand  for  it. 

'  Here,  sir.  Will  you  try  it  on  this  ?  If  you'll  write  your 
name  in  full,  as  if  you  were  signing  the  deeds' — he  guided  the 
Squire's  hand  to  the  place — *  I  shall  see  if  it  is  right — and  straight.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  best  be  careful,'  the  Squire  agreed,  squaring  himself 
to  his  task.  *  'Twon't  do  to  spoil  'em.  Here  ? ' 

'  Yes — just  as  you  are  now.' 

The  old  man  bent  over  the  table,  his  white  hair  shining  in  the 
centre  of  the  little  circle  of  light  cast  by  the  candles.  Slowly 
and  laboriously,  in  a  tense  silence,  while  Arthur,  leaning  over  his 
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shoulder,  followed  each  movement  of  the  pen,  and  Josina,  half 
in  light,  half  in  shadow,  watched  them  both  from  the  farther  side 
of  the  table,  he  wrote  his  name. 

It  was  a  perfect  signature,  though  rather  bolder  and  larger 
than  usual,  and  '  Excellent ! '  Arthur  cried  in  a  tone  of  relief, 
which  betrayed  the  anxiety  he  had  felt.  '  Good  !  It  could  not 
be  better !  Well  done,  sir  ! '  He  removed  the  paper  as  he  spoke, 
but  in  the  act  looked  sharply  across  at  Josina.  The  girl's  eyes 
were  upon  him,  but  her  face  was  in  shadow,  and  he  could  not  read 
its  expression.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
then  he  laid  it  on  the  table  beside  him — and  out  of  her  reach. 

'  Right ! '  said  the  Squire.  *  Then,  now  for  business.  Let's 
have  the  lease.  My  hand's  in  now.' 

Arthur  laid  it  before  him,  and  guided  his  hand  to  the  place. 
'  Is  there  ink  enough  in  the  pen  ?  '  the  old  man  asked. 

'  Quite  enough,  sir.    It  won't  do  to  blot  it.' 

'  Right,  lad,  right ! '  The  Squire  wrote  his  name.  '  Now  the 
counterpart ! '  he  continued  briskly,  holding  the  quill  suspended. 

Arthur  put  it  before  him.  He  signed  it,  steadily  and  clearly. 
'  All  right  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Quite  right.    Couldn't  be  better,  sir.' 

'  Then,  thank  God  that's  done ! '  He  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  take  off  his  glasses,  then  remembered  him- 
self. '  Pheugh  ! '  he  said,  '  it's  a  job  when  you  can't  see.'  But 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  pleased  with  himself, 

Arthur  turned  to  Josina.  '  Your  turn  next ! '  he  said  ;  and 
he  gave  her  the  pen.  He  put  the  lease  before  her,  and  pointed 
to  the  place  where  she  was  to  sign. 

She  was  not  as  nervous  as  Miss  Peacock,  but  she  was  anxious 
to  make  no  mistake.  '  Here  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes,  there.  Be  careful.'  Arthur  snuffed  the  candles,  and 
as  he  did  so  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  searching  the 
shadows.  Then  he  leant  over  her,  watching  her  pen. 

She  wrote  her  name,  slowly  and  carefully.  '  Good  !  '  he  said, 
and  he  removed  the  document.  He  set  another  before  her,  and 
silently  showed  her  with  his  ringer  where  to  write.  She  wrote 
her  name. 

'  Now  here,'  he  said.  '  Here !  But  wait !  Is  there  enough 
ink  in  the  pen  ? ' 

She  dipped  the  pen  in  the  inkpot  to  make  sure,  and  shook  it, 
that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  a  blot.  Again  she  wrote  her  name. 
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'  Capital ! '  he  said.  His  voice  betrayed  relief.  '  That's  done, 
and  well  done  !  Couldn't  be  better.  Now  it's  my  turn.' 

'  But ' —  Jos  looked  up  in  doubt,  the  pen  still  in  her  hand — 
'  but  I've  signed  three,  Arthur  !  I  thought  there  were  but  two.' 

'  Three  ! '  exclaimed  the  Squire,  turning  his  head,  his  attention 
caught.  '  Damme  ! ' — 'peevishly—'  what  mess  has  the  girl  made 
now  ? '  It  was  part  of  his  creed  that  hi  matters  of  business  no 
woman  was  to  be  trusted  to  do  the  smallest  thing  as  it  should  be 
done. 

But  Arthur  only  laughed.  '  No  mess,  sir,'  he  said.  '  Only 
a  goose  of  herself !  She  has  witnessed  your  trial  signature  as  well 
as  the  others.  That's  all.  I  thought  I  could  make  her  do  it, 
and  she  did  it  as  solemnly  as  you  like  ! '  He  laughed  a  little 
loudly.  '  I  shall  keep  that,  Jos.' 

The  Squire,  pleased  with  himself,  and  glad  that  the  business 
was  over,  was  in  a  good  humour,  and  he  joined  in  the  laugh.  '  It 
will  teach  you  not  to  be  too  free  with  your  signature,  my  girl,' 
he  said.  '  When  you  come  some  day  to  have  a  cheque  book,  you'll 
find  that  that  won't  do !  Won't  do,  at  all !  Well,  thank  God, 
that's  done.' 

Arthur,  who  was  stooping  over  the  table,  adding  his  own 
name,  completed  his  task.  He  stood  up.  *  Yes,  sir,  that's  done. 
Done  ! '  he  repeated  in  an  odd,  rising  tone.  '  And  now — the  lease 
goes  back  to  Welsh's.  Shall  I  lock  up  the  counterpart — down- 
stairs, sir  ? ' 

'No,  lad,'  the  Squire  announced.  'I'll  do  that  myself  o' 
Monday.' 

'  But  it's  no  trouble,  sir.'  He  held  out  his  hand  for  the  keys. 
'And  perhaps  the  sooner  it's  locked  up — the  tenant's  signed  it, 
and  it  is  complete  now — the  safer.' 

But,  '  No,  no,  time  enough  ! '  the  Squire  persisted.  '  I'll  put 
it  back  on  Monday.  I  am  not  so  helpless  now  I  can't  manage 
that,  and  I  shall  be  downstairs  o'  Monday.' 

jFor  a  moment  Arthur  hesitated.  He  looked  as  if  something 
troubled  him.  But  in  the  end,  'Very  good,  sir.  Then  that's 
all?  '  he  said. 

'  Ay  ;  put  the  counterpart  in  the  old  bureau  there.  'Twill  be 
safe  there  till  Monday.  How's  the  wine  ?  Fill  my  glass  and  fill 
your  own,  lad.  You  can  go,  Jos.  Tell  Calamy  to  come  to  me  at 
half-past  nine.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PICTURES  OF  WILD  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  E.  L.  GRANT  WATSON. 

III. 

July  24.  Tenderden. — Upon  a  bank  covered  by  rust-coloured  seed- 
plumes  of  dock  and  wood-sorrel  grow  knapweeds  interwoven  with 
bramble.  These  are  of  the  few  plants  which  have  weathered  the  long 
drought,  keeping  their  leaves  fresh.  At  a  little  distance  a  daisy 
crouches  close  to  the  earth  with  profusion  of  white  and  yellow  crowns. 
The  purple  flowers  of  the  knapweed  stand  tall  and  erect  facing  the 
sun.  They  are  smaller  this  year  than  is  usual,  but  offer  from  those 
neat,  compact  tufts  a  profusion  of  honey  to  bees  and  butterflies. 
Meadow-browns,  ringlets,  blues  and  coppers  jostle  for  places. 
They  sit  side  by  side  or  facing  each  other,  three  or  four  on  a  flower- 
head.  There  are  large  bumble-bees  and  small  black  ones  with 
yellow  bands  about  the  abdomen ;  these,  together  with  wasps 
and  beetles,  press  close  to  the  purple,  standing  head-downwards 
amongst  the  tube-shaped  florets. 

A  single  poplar  stands  not  far  distant.  Its  foliage,  unlike 
others  of  its  kind,  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  yellow  of 
autumn.  The  leaves  are  cool  and  green,  filled  with  sap  pumped 
upwards  by  roots  which  stretch  far  beneath  the  dry  crust  of 
soil,  and  find  their  way  into  dark,  moist  places.  A  breeze  sets 
the  leaves  swaying  and  swinging  each  on  its  long  stalk.  An 
intimate  life  within  the  tree  is  gendered  by  the  soft  air.  There  is 
a  sound  as  of  rain  amongst  the  leaves.  .  .  .  And  now  as  the  breeze 
drops,  the  tree  seems  whispering  gently  to  itself  of  that  false 
promise.  In  the  distance  the  woodlands  are  blue  under  a  haze  of 
thick  air.  Heat  shimmers  in  the  valley. 

August  12.  Penare,  Cornwall. — From  the  high  ground  on  the 
upper  cliff  the  promontory  has  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat 
attenuated  tortoise  attached  by  its  head  to  the  mainland.  The  hind 
legs  are  trailing  irregularly  out  to  sea,  and  the  tail  is  an  exposed  spine 
of  seaweed-clad  rocks.  The  back  is  domed  like  a  tortoise's  shell,  and 
is  covered  with  pale,  close-growing  grass,  with  here  and  there  patches 
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and  streaks  of  yet  paler  thrift.  Gulls  congregate  on  the  rocks  and 
scatter  in  two's  and  three's  over  the  grass.  There  are  usually  some 
half  hundred  or  so,  which  fly  up  as  one  descends  the  steep  pathway. 
They  wheel  overhead  uttering  their  harsh  cries,  but  after  a  little 
time  they  settle  upon  the  outer  rocks,  watchful  and  resenting  the 
intruder.  All  the  commoner  gulls  are  here,  the  smallest  being  the 
lightly-built  black-headed  gull,  and  the  largest,  but  an  occasional 
visitor,  the  greater  black-backed,  whose  broad  sweep  of  wings  and 
powerful  flight  remind  me  of  the  albatross.  He  moves  with  the 
same  indolent  grandeur  as  does  that  amazingly  swift  flier  of  the 
south,  which  untiringly,  night  and  day,  follows  the  liners  with 
almost  motionless  wings.  Guillemot  and  cormorant  also  congre- 
gate on  the  outermost  rocks,  and  I  have  seen  gannets  with  their 
long,  oar-shaped  wings,  their  stabbing  beaks  and  fierce  eyes,  but 
these  not  often. 

The  autumn  moult,  I  think,  must  surely  have  begun,  for  over 
the  close-grown  grass  are  scattered  innumerable  feathers.  Some 
few  of  these  are  unstained  white,  and  some  slaty  grey  or  black 
from  the  full-grown  birds,  but  the  majority  are  from  the  immature 
yearlings,  and  are  mottled  brown  and  white.  The  markings  are 
noteworthy.  It  is  as  if  upon  these  feathers  the  sea,  in  all  its 
moods,  was  photographed  ;  its  very  essence  is  here  reproduced  and 
made  manifest.  On  the  smooth  under  vane  there  are  the  ribbed 
markings  of  sand  lately  washed  by  waves.  With  amazing  artistry 
the  tiny  picture  conjures  to  the  imagination  limitless  shores,  water- 
washed  or  wind-etched,  bordering  continents.  Near  to  the  shaft 
upon  the  upper  vane  is  the  streaked  calm  of  evening  reflected  in 
the  sea's  wind-ruffled  mirror.  As  I  turn  the  feather  in  my  hand, 
I  see  new  pictures  :  here  is  a  sky,  tempest-inspired,  and  waves  in 
high  tumult ;  within  less  than  a  square  inch  the  storm  rages.  At 
a  little  distance  there  is  the  swirl  of  waters  in  a  race,  and  here 
again  ribs  of  sand  fresh  washed  by  ripples  of  the  retreating  tide. 

I  shall  keep  these  feathers  that  they  may  remind  me  of  the  sea. 
Every  disposition  of  restless  water  is  here  depicted.  And  indeed 
these  pictures  have  been  painted  by  the  very  sea  itself.  They 
are  the  imprints  of  its  nature,  for  since  the  nestling  gull  first 
hatched  from  the  egg  upon  its  ledge  of  rock,  it  has  been  in  the 
presence  of  sky  and  water.  Its  first  flight  takes  it  into  the  air, 
in  which  with  easy  motion  it  becomes  a  part ;  it  alights  on  the  sea, 
and  buoyantly  floats  on  its  wild  cradle.  Water  and  sky  have  left 
inevitably  and  perfectly  their  mark.  These  discarded  feathers, 
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which  for  a  little  drift  over  the  land,  bear,  each  of  them,  pictures 
of  their  life-history  ;  they  carry  the  imprint  of  the  careless  moods 
of  the  ever-appealing,  ever-hungry  waves. 

August  20.  Penare. — Here  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Cornwall, 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the  sea  and  the  fierce  ruggedness  of 
the  land,  I  have  been  sky-gazing,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  it  is  not 
often  that  men  look  deliberately  into  the  sky.  The  action  demands 
a  certain  effort ;  the  turning-up  of  the  eye-balls  is  in  itself  more 
difficult  than  lowering  them  to  the  earth.  The  blaze  of  light 
from  so  wide  a  field  is  blinding  to  a  visual  power  accustomed, 
as  a  rule,  to  register  rays  reflected  from  dark  objects.  In  our 
everyday  pursuits  we  are  aware  of  the  sky's  presence,  but  we  do 
not  often  regard  it,  except  perhaps  at  sunset  when  our  eyes  may 
be  caught  by  lines  of  colour  and  deep-tinted  cloud.  When  we  do 
look  upward  and  allow  our  attention  to  be  fixed,  we  are  quickly 
transported.  The  blue  depths  lead  us  away  into  the  infinity  of 
space.  If  for  a  while  we  prolong  that  gaze,  we  learn  that  in 
attempting  to  measure  that  immeasurable  height  we  approach  the 
limit  of  sensuous  perception;  the  world  falls  away  underfoot, 
above  and  on  all  sides  stretches  the  profound  unknown.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  refreshed  and  made  glad,  for  in  the  empty  sky 
we  meet  the  free  happiness  of  our  deeper  aspirations. 

This  morning  I  beheld  the  pure,  cloudless  dawn  before  sunrise. 
The  stars  were  no  longer  visible.  The  changing  colours  merged 
into  one  another.  Everything  had  become  liquid,  the  static  world 
seemed  but  a  transparent  dream  ;  it  had  become  but  a  filamentous 
mist  floating  in  the  back-wash  of  thought.  My  gaze  dipped 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  coldness  of  that  reality,  which  is  colder 
than  ice,  and  would  congeal  like  ice  if  it  could  pause  in  its  perpetual 
flux.  Together  with  all  thought,  and  with  even  the  impulse  of 
life  itself,  it  would  congeal  and  become  crystalline.  .  .  .  But  then, 
high  up,  two  gulls  drifted  across  the  speckless  air.  They  slanted 
on  steady  wings  down  to  the  sea.  Alive  again,  but  shaken  some- 
what in  assurance,  the  world  appeared.  At  mid-day  white  clouds 
passed  over  a  blue,  intense  with  sunlight.  In  sharp  outline  or  in 
vaporous  mist  they  led  my  thoughts  gently  across  the  background 
of  infinity.  The  evening  sky  was  very  hushed  and  calm,  more 
tender  than  the  dawn,  almost  familiar,  seeming  to  take  into  its 
depth  some  significance  of  the  earth. 

There  is  a  lizard,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  lives,  or  at  one 
time  lived,  in  New  Zealand  which  has  a  third  eye  in  the  top  of  its 
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head.  As  to  whether  this  eye  is  functional  or  not,  scientists, 
I  believe,  differ.  But  suppose  that  it  does  function,  suppose  that 
the  rudimentary  pineal  gland  in  a  man's  head  were  a  fully  de- 
veloped third  eye  opening  upwards  and  staring  into  the  heavens. 
Would  not  his  nature  be  fundamentally  changed  ?  Would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  be  occupied  with  commerce,  with  machinery 
or  industrial  expansion,  when  the  infinity  of  space  was  extended 
always  before  that  skyward-directed  eye-ball  ?  Perhaps  under  the 
ordeal  of  this  ever-present  heavenly  vision  he  would  be  unable 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  needs  of  his  existence.  By  gazing 
perpetually  upward  he  might  become  unfitted  for  life  on  earth, 
given  too  wholly  to  day-dreams  and  visionary  speculation  to  find 
his  daily  food.  Or,  perhaps,  drawing  new  powers  from  the  limit- 
less gulfs  of  space,  he  would  transmute  his  material  nature  and, 
like  the  legendary  chameleons,  feed  on  air. 

September  17.  Penare. — Time  is  a  small  thing  in  the  presence 
of  the  sea  or  the  sky.  The  waves  which  lap  against  the  steep 
promontories  of  this  Cornish  coast,  and  which  flow  undulating  over 
submerged  rocks,  swaying  the  dark  seaweed,  are  the  same  in  mystical 
identity  as  the  waters  I  have  known,  ten  years  ago,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Parramatta,  or  at  the  Antipodes.  They  are  akin  to  the  great 
rollers  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  of  the  same  intent  as  the  leeward 
water  lapping  the  bird-haunted  crags  of  the  Abrolhos.  The 
Pacific  is  of  the  same  character,  and  in  the  night-time  the  coral 
pools  of  Viti  Levu  reflect  the  moonlight  in  the  same  manner  as  do 
the  gurgling,  lisping  waves  which  caress  so  gently  these  archsean 
rocks. 

The  vast  circle  of  the  night  sky,  like  the  sea  which  it  encloses, 
is  eternally  the  same.  Constellations  may  vary,  but  the  human 
moods  engendered  by  the  consciousness  of  that  over-arching  vault 
are  constant.  The  time  and  place  may  be  far  different,  years 
may  have  passed  and  continents  have  been  left  behind.  The 
tremulous  wisp  of  being,  which  is  a  man's  life,  may  seem  entirely 
other  from  what  it  was,  yet  will  the  darkened  heavens  carry  him 
into  that  incomprehensible  infinity  of  space  wherein  he  is  lost,  his 
very  identity  withered  to  nothingness. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  and  watch  the  liquid  moonlight  on 
the  waves,  and  to  remember  scenes  in  distant  countries,  to  smell 
the  delicate  scents  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land,  and  to  listen  to  the 
waves  splashing  against  the  rocks.  .  .  .  And  now  one  may  well 
look  up  again,  glance  at  the  moon  and  at  the  stars  without  being 
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uncomfortably  diminished,  and  feel  that  in  some  way  the  night 
sky  is  akin  and  familiar  to  the  soul.  It  is  familiar,  more  familiar, 
I  believe,  than  any  scene  on  earth.  Of  what  strange  and  intimate 
significance  is  the  moon  !  Like  the  sun,  it  has  been  worshipped. 
A  true  God,  it  has  the  significance  of  an  eternal  spectator ; 
it  is  aloof,  too  distant  to  be  comprehended,  yet  how  familiar, 
intimate  throughout  the  ages.  Every  time  I  have  seen  a  young 
moon  I  have  welcomed  it ;  the  delicate  golden  sickle  gives  an 
added  beauty  to  the  earth.  I  have  been  awed  by  the  full  moon, 
a  little  troubled  sometimes  by  the  cold,  white  light  flooding  the 
world,  and  when  the  moon  is  waning  night  by  night,  I  have  felt 
faint  animistic  sympathies. 

In  foreign  lands  I  have  followed  her  course,  night  after  night, 
always  aware  of  her  phases.  I  have  watched  her  from  the  solitudes 
of  the  Australian  bush,  climbing  her  steep  path  amongst  the  southern 
stars,  and  I  have  known  that  in  a  few  hours  she  would  be  looking 
down  upon  English  meadows  and  copses,  that  her  silver  would  be 
reflected  from  English  lakes,  and  I  have  pictured  the  shadows  in 
the  hearts  of  the  elm-trees,  amid  the  silver  foliage.  I  have  sent 
messages  to  the  moon  that  they  might  be  delivered  faithfully  in 
England.  I  have  stood  sometimes  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and  have  felt  the  soft  wind  which  stirred  the  surface  into  ripples  of 
satin  water.  I  have  been  aware  of  my  utter  insignificance,  aware 
of  the  night  sky  overhead  and  the  dead  grey  sands  underfoot ;  and 
I  have  watched  the  moon  tracing  her  arc,  throwing  reflections  on 
the  water  and  shadows  on  the  land,  and  I  have  sent  messages, 
knowing  that  in  twelve  hours  she  would  be  looking  down  upon 
the  roofs  and  gardens  of  people  that  I  knew. 

To-night  I  have  looked  into  the  night  sky,  losing  myself  in  its 
depth,  and  the  distant  places  of  the  world  have  seemed  very  present 
to  me ;  but  most  wonderful,  most  beautiful  of  all  has  been  this 
Cornish  landscape  bathed  in  the  cool  light.  Curlews  have  passed 
overhead,  calling  their  sharp  whistling  note ;  owls  have  hooted 
from  the  woods  which  cover  the  steep  combes  and  skirt  the  mud- 
flats by  the  estuary,  and,  now  and  again,  a  fish  has  jumped  and 
fallen  back  with  a  splash  into  the  water ;  the  waves  have  been 
gurgling  and  slapping  and  sucking  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  the 
wind  from  the  sea  has  come  in  warm  gusts,  and  passed  with  faint 
sighings  inland  amongst  the  woods.  I  have  looked  at  the  moon,  and 
remembered  that  for  thousands  of  years  she  has  been  worshipped. 
Before  to-morrow  night  she  will  have  looked  down  upon  Africa 
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and  its  containing  oceans.  The  orb  of  the  world  will  have  rested 
under  that  melancholy,  dispassionate  gaze.  I  have  remembered 
those  nights  spent  under  southern  skies,  and  have  sent  yet  one 
more  message  to  a  friend  not  yet  forgotten. 

October  12.  Tenterden. — For  the  last  few  evenings  I  have 
watched  the  sun  set  over  the  marshland.  The  dykes  are  dry,  and 
where  in  spring-time  a  multitude  of  insects  found  life  and  substance 
in  the  clear  water  there  are  sun-hardened  walls  of  mud  with  a  scant 
growth  of  weeds  at  the  base.  Only  in  the  larger  dykes,  where  the 
salt  water  has  been  let  in  from  the  sea,  is  there  a  shimmer  of  the 
reflected  sky.  Thin-looking  sheep  wander  restlessly  over  the  brown 
fields.  As  the  sun  sinks  toward  the  horizon,  their  outline  is  defined 
by  golden  light,  caught  gleaming  in  their  wool.  The  fields,  too, 
are  golden,  but  of  a  darker  tint,  for  the  bronze  heads  of  the  grasses 
catch  and  reflect  the  sun. 

A  small  hill  rises  in  undulating  waves  above  the  surrounding 
flats.  It  is  here  that  I  like  to  lie,  watching  the  changing  colours 
as  the  light  diminishes.  To  the  westward,  and  to  my  right,  are 
grass-covered  slopes,  blindingly  bright  in  the  level  rays.  Away  in 
front  there  are  fields  whose  soft-coloured  surfaces  are  cut  by  dykes, 
which  run  athwart  them  in  dark,  parallel  lines.  Beyond,  in  the 
distance,  the  island  of  Stone-cum-Ebony,  with  the  village  of  Stone 
clustered  about  its  church,  amongst  the  enfolding  shadow  of  trees. 
Eastward,  the  wide  marsh,  purple  and  dark.  Behind  me  there 
is  the  warm  hill-side. 

Birds  are  preparing  for  the  night,  each  species  in  its  own  char- 
acteristic manner.  In  a  saddle  of  the  undulating  ground  close  at 
my  feet  there  is  a  large  flock  of  linnets.  With  little  chirpings  they 
move  amongst  the  grass.  From  time  to  time  they  fly  up  in  a  mass 
to  scatter  fan-like  and  fall  back  flutteringly  to  earth.  The  sunlight 
shines  through  their  wings,  which  appear  like  angular  flames, 
leaping  out  and  vanishing.  In  their  wavering  motion  as  they 
flutter  and  fall  they  remind  me  of  fire-flies.  Again  and  again  they 
rise  with  shrill  twitterings,  which  diminish  as  they  are  again  lost 
amongst  the  grass.  High  up  overhead  flocks  of  rooks  pass  west- 
ward towards  the  sunset.  Their  black  bodies  are  sharp  against 
the  sky  :  they  move  in  wide  crescent  formation  at  open  intervals  ; 
one  squadron  follows  another  intermittently,  all  going  in  the  same 
direction.  Near  to  the  ground,  keeping  very  close  to  the  earth, 
flocks  of  plover  come  from  the  southward.  They  are  making  a 
north-easterly  course,  and  disappear  behind  the  bluff  of  the  hill. 
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The  sun  sets,  leaving  behind  him  bars  of  red  and  black  on  the 
horizon,  and  overhead  minute  clouds,  mauve  and  wine-coloured 
like  the  feathers  on  the  breast  of  a  wood-pigeon.  As  the  light 
fades,  the  white  cattle  in  the  marshes  gleam  strangely  ;  they  seem 
larger  than  their  wont,  very  pale,  standing  ghost-like  apart  from 
their  fellows.  .  .  .  And  now,  too,  the  cattle  have  begun  to  move. 
Like  the  homing  flocks  of  birds,  they  turn  their  heads  all  in  one 
direction  and  proceed  silently,  leisurely  southward.  Some  steers 
pass  me  at  a  short  distance.  They  breathe  deeply,  alarmed  at  my 
presence.  The  sharp  horns  and  heavy  heads  are  dark  against  the 
sky.  Later  I  see  them  again  crossing  the  flats  ;  their  colour  is 
almost  merged  with  the  dark  background  of  the  fields. 

On  all  sides  partridges  are  calling :  a  sharp,  harsh  sound,  well 
suited  to  the  brown  grasses  and  open  land.  The  fading  twilight 
tempts  me  to  lie  back  and  look  upward  into  the  sky.  No  colour 
is  left  from  the  sunset,  and  no  stars  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  the  last 
rooks  have  passed,  hurrying  after  their  fellows. 

My  thoughts  wander  amidst  the  grey  tranquillity  of  the  sky, 
and  I  marvel  at  how  much  each  one  of  us  might  possess,  yet  how 
little  we  have  to  call  our  own.  All  the  treasures  of  true  living 
are  ours  if  we  do  but  pause  to  take  them.  The  beauty  of  the  night 
is  here  for  everyone.  We  are  heirs  to  far  more  than  are  the  birds 
and  the  beasts  which  move  in  rhythmic  obedience  to  the  sun. 
They  are  unconscious,  blessed  in  their  lack  of  perception,  har- 
monious because  of  their  simplicity  and  their  limitation.  Man  only 
is  dowered  with  objective  vision ;  the  swift  intake  of  his  senses 
feeds  his  genius.  His  function  is  twofold,  and,  for  that  reason, 
his  obedience  is  incomplete.  At  one  moment  he  is  of  the  created 
pattern,  yet  at  the  next  can  step  aside  and  create  it  anew.  The 
riches  and  the  power  of  all  his  gods  are  his  also — all  the  variegated 
beauty  of  earth,  all  colour,  all  sounds,  the  depth  and  wonder  of 
the  night  sky.  The  distant  radiance  of  the  stars  which  are  now 
shining  is  his,  their  vaguely  imagined  splendour. 

Yet  how  poor  is  each  one  of  us,  how  seldom  aware  of  his 
heritage.  We  are  occupied  with  serious  trifles,  and  are  falsely 
concerned  with  what  we  imagine  to  be  our  peculiar  perquisite. 
Anxious  about  our  '  property,'  we  miss  the  wealth  which  only  can 
be  gathered  when  it  lies  open  to  all  mankind.  With  how  little 
do  we  habitually  ease  our  discontent  ? 

October  14.  Tenterden. — Into  the  stillness  of  a  chestnut  coppice 
there  comes,  with  a  sudden  sweep  of  wings  and  a  great  chattering,  a 
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flock  of  tits.  There  are  two  species  mixed  in  about  even  numbers, 
great  tits  and  long-tailed  tits,  between  twenty  and  thirty  birds  in 
all.  Where  but  a  minute  ago  there  was  silence  there  is  now  shrill 
conversation  among  the  twigs  and  dying  leaves.  These  are  an 
inquisitive  people  ;  they  flutter  around  me  in  short  flights  from 
one  perch  to  another.  Like  all  birds  of  their  kind,  they  seem  to 
balance  best  in  the  reverse  position  ;  they  cling  to  the  under  sides 
of  branches,  running  swiftly  along  them  with  jerky  movement. 
Their  eyes  watch  me  brightly,  but  seeing  that  I  remain  motionless 
they  are  not  alarmed. 

In  company  with  the  rest  there  is  a  single  golden-crested  wren. 
This  is  but  the  second  specimen  I  have  seen  since  the  cruel  winter 
of  1916,  when  so  many  of  these  tiny  birds  died  of  the  cold.  I 
esteem  it  as  a  rarity,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  some  few  at  least 
remain  alive. 

On  a  quick  impulse  the  flock  of  tits  has  moved  farther  into  the 
wood,  but  the  wren  remains  behind.  He  seems  curious  at  my 
presence,  and  at  a  few  yards'  distance  hops  from  twig  to  twig. 
Opening  his  little  beak  very  wide,  he  gives  a  peculiar  and  definite 
twite.  It  is  a  faint  but  sharp  note,  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  harsh  cries  of  the  tits.  With  quick  turnings  of  the  head 
he  eyes  me  from  time  to  time  as  he  swings  on  a  loosened  branch, 
and  I  can  see  clearly  the  gold  feathers  of  his  top-knot.  The  wood 
is  silent  now  that  the  others  have  departed :  there  is  only  the  one 
plaintive  and  oft-repeated  note.  It  is  pleasant  of  him  to  stay  and 
keep  me  company,  like  some  peculiar  fancy  which  lingers  in  the 
memory  after  the  flock  of  other  thoughts  which  came  along  with 
it  have  flown.  Slowly  and  bit  by  bit  he  moves  farther  off,  and 
after  a  while  I  lose  him,  together  with  that  faint  note,  amidst  the 
brown  of  the  tree-stems. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ONE  pleasant  evening  in  late  September  Mr.  Piggott  was  returning 
to  his  flat,  threading  his  way  as  usual  through  a  network  of 
back  lanes  and  quiet  alleys,  which  enabled  him  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts  more  easily  than  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare  behind 
which  they  lay.  Though  comparatively  a  young  man — he  was  but 
a  year  or  two  over  thirty — Stephen  Piggott  was  a  scholar  of  con- 
siderable distinction,  and  held  the  post  of  lecturer  in  Comparative 
Philology  in  the  provincial  University  of  Lowchester.  At  this 
moment  he  was  looking  forward  with  some  satisfaction  to  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  piece  of  research  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  several  months.  The  monograph,  which  he  proposed 
to  contribute  to  the  Journal  of  the  Oriental  Society,  dealt  with  some 
abstruse  questions  of  sound-change  in  the  Eastern  group  of  Aryan 
languages,  and  incidentally  established  a  new  series  of  phonetic 
equations,  which,  if  unlikely  to  become  as  famous  as  the  Laws  of 
Grimm  and  Verner,  might  still  stamp  the  discovery  with  his  own 
name. 

A  light  gale  had  sprung  up,  fluttering  the  clothes  on  the  lines 
in  the  backyards  of  cottages,  and  hurling  fallen  leaves  and  scraps 
of  paper  hither  and  thither.  One  large  sheet  made  a  vicious  on- 
slaught on  Piggott,  and  twice  he  dodged  it  successfully,  nimbly 
skipping  out  of  its  way.  Again  it  blew  in  front  of  him,  and  this 
time,  returning  swiftly,  plastered  itself  against  his  chest.  The 
paper  Piggott  perceived  was  the  last  edition  of  the  Evening  Gazette 
of  that  day,  September  27.  It  was  perfectly  clean,  and  before 
crumpling  it  up  to  throw  away  he  glanced  at  the  latest  news  dis- 
played in  capitals  in  the  blank  space  reserved  for  the  Stop  Press. 
What  he  read  caused  him  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Now,  to  understand  the  cause  of  Mr.  Piggott's  astonishment, 
it  should  be  explained  that  his  favourite  hobby  had  been  the  study 
of  the  gypsies,  a  pursuit  for  which  his  Oriental  learning  admirably 
equipped  him.  And  the  words  which  he  read  were  not  only 
Romani,  but  '  deep  Romani,'  the  ancient  and  inflected  form  of  the 
tongue,  now  spoken  only  by  a  very  few  English  gypsy  families. 
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The  actual  words  were 

REFER   O 
DIVESS 
AVAVA  TUKI, 

meaning,  '  Remember  the  day  :  I  come  for  thee.' 

It  was  obviously  intended  as  a  message  to  someone  who  under- 
stood this  secret  language.  But  why  on  earth  did  it  appear  in  the 
Stop  Press  and  not  in  the  Agony  Column  ! 

He  folded  the  paper  neatly  in  his  usual  precise  fashion  and 
placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  resolving  to  make  enquiries 
from  Smythe,  the  sub-editor  of  the  Gazette,  a  member  of  his  own 
chess  club,  when  next  they  met. 

Reaching  his  flat,  Mr.  Piggott  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat,  and 
passed  into  the  inner  room.  He  felt  anything  but  well ;  perhaps 
the  severe  mental  application  he  had  given  to  his  work,  and  the 
sedentary  life  he  had  led  for  so  long  might  account  for  the  malaise 
which  he  now  experienced.  His  limbs  trembled;  a  clamminess 
chilled  his  forehead  ;  and  his  feet  felt  as  though  they  were  weighted 
with  lead.  Overcome  by  faintness  he  dropped  into  a  chair.  But 
worse  than  these  physical  symptoms  was  the  feeling  of  apprehension, 
the  more  terrifying  because  so  vague  and  undefined,  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  impending  evil  that  now  began  to  obsess  his  mind. 
What  had  brought  him  to  this  pass  ?  Mentally  he  recapitulated 
the  doings  of  the  day,  but  could  think  of  no  disturbing  cause, 
unless — could  it  possibly  have  been  the  gypsy  words  in  the  paper 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  lane  ?  How  did  they  run  ?  His 
clouded  wits  failed  to  recall  them  precisely.  But  he  felt  that  it  was 
imperative  to  read  them  once  more,  and  weakly  and  wretchedly 
he  dragged  himself  in  the  direction  of  his  coat,  gaining  support 
as  he  went  by  a  hand  laid  against  the  wall.  A  picture,  one  of 
himself  in  the  robes  of  the  University  of  Halle,  fell  clattering  to 
the  floor  and  jarred  his  nerves  cruelly. 

At  last — it  seemed  an  eternity — he  reached  the  coat  and  stood 
unsteadily  before  it  for  some  moments,  staring  at  the  projecting 
news-sheet  with  troubled  eyes.  To  take  out  the  paper  and  read 
it  now  seemed  beyond  his  power.  More  than  once,  with  the  jerky 
motion  of  a  marionette,  he  stretched  his  hand  towards  it,  but  dared 
go  no  further.  An  instinct  warned  him  that  should  he  persist  in 
the  attempt  something  in  his  brain  would  inevitably  snap. 

He  must  pull  himself  together ;  for  obviously  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  Still,  no  doubt  some  simple  drug 
might  set  him  right.  Snatching  clumsily  at  his  hat,  he  stumbled 
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from  the  room,  and  walking  like  a  sick  man  reached  a  chemist's 
shop,  which  stood  a  street  or  two  away.  As  he  crawled  along  he 
detected  himself  repeating  '  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear  ! '  in 
a  monotonous  undertone. 

The  chemist,  a  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman,  rapidly  took 
in  the  situation,  and  conveyed  the  impression  that  customers 
suffering  from  Mr.  Piggott's  or  some  similar  disorder  were  no 
uncommon  experience  in  that  establishment.  He  blandly  motioned 
the  invalid  to  a  chair.  '  Pray  take  a  seat,  sir ;  I  perceive  you 
are  a  little  out  of  sorts  :  you  will  feel  better  in  a  moment,  after 
taking  this  draught,  our  own  mixture,  approved  by  the  Faculty.' 
Mr.  Piggott  gulped  it  down,  and  presently  felt  himself  entirely 
restored.  Thanking  the  venerable  pharmacist,  he  walked  home- 
wards with  a  brisk  step,  smiling  to  himself  at  his  late  fears.  As  he 
entered  his  rooms  he  retrieved  the  newspaper,  this  time  without 
the  least  difficulty. 

After  finishing  a  modest  repast  and  the  single  glass  of  claret 
which  was  all  he  permitted  himself,  Mr.  Piggott  sank  into  an  easy 
chair,  lit  his  pipe,  and  allowed  his  mind  to  revert  to  the  incidents 
of  the  day,  especially  to  the  mysterious  Romani  words.  Why 
put  off  consulting  Smythe  until  they  happened  to  meet  at  the 
chess  club,  of  which  neither  of  them  was  a  regular  frequenter  ? 
Better  surely  write  to  him  at  once,  enclosing  the  passage  and  asking 
for  an  explanation.  He  dashed  off  his  letter  and,  snipping  out  the 
Stop  Press  column,  was  about  to  place  it  in  the  envelope,  when 
glancing  at  it  once  more  he  gave  a  little  laugh  of  amusement.  Here 
were  the  words  he  had  mistaken  for  Gypsy ;  though  not  a  very 
exquisite  specimen  of  typography,  they  read  plainly  enough 

RAPAREE 

DIVES 

AVALANCHE. 

Clearly  they  were  the  names  of  the  first  three  horses  in  some 
'big  event,'  and  the  newspaper  had  been  cast  away  by  a  dis- 
appointed backer. 

'  Raparee,'  jeered  Piggott,  who  in  earlier  days  had  numbered  a 
few  devotees  of  the  Turf  among  his  friends, '  possibly  by  Freebooter 
out  of  Green  Isle ;  Dives,  by  Profiteer  out  of  La  Guerre ; 
Avalanche ' — but  he  pursued  no  further  these  equine  pedigrees 
from  an  imaginary  stud-book.  '  Well !  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  I 
looked  again  at  the  paper  before  sending  it  to  Smythe :  he  would 
never  have  let  me  hear  the  last  of  it.  Odd  that  my  eyes  should 
have  played  me  such  a  trick.' 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  virtues  of  the  famous  tonic  they 
were  certainly  not  very  enduring.  Mr.  Piggott  retired  early  to  bed, 
but  his  short  and  uneasy  slumber  was  disturbed  by  an  evil  dream, 
a  species  of  nightmare  which  had  more  than  once  recurred  on 
occasions  when  he  was  run  down.  He  was  in  a  strange  place,  not 
unlike  one  of  those  seaside  resorts  where  he  had  sometimes  spent 
a  holiday,  and  he  had  lost  his  way.  For  the  street  in  which  he 
thought  he  lodged  did  not  seem  to  contain  his  house  or  anything 
resembling  it,  and  his  attempts  to  find  it  by  devious  foot-paths  led 
him  time  after  time  to  the  same  perilous  cliffs,  among  which  he 
clambered  giddily,  now  up  and  now  down,  but  never  able  to  regain 
level  ground. 

Piggott  awoke  unrefreshed  about  two  o'clock  and  could  sleep  no 
more.  He  tossed  about  feverishly  for  some  time,  and  began  to 
fear  that  he  was  in  for  a  bout  of  illness.  His  temperature  he  thought 
must  be  high,  for  he  knew  that  it  had  affected  his  power  of  thinking 
coherently,  and  his  mind  had  partially  passed  out  of  his  control. 
Awake,  and  yet  not  awake,  in  a  dream  and  yet  not  in  a  dream,  he 
beheld  himself  as  a  dual  personality — one  self -terrified  and  impotent, 
watching  the  other  who  tossed  on  the  bed  in  torment. 

Through  the  brain  of  this  second  self  re-echoed  the  Komani 
words  which  he  had  read  or  imagined  he  had  read,  now  uttered  in  a 
shrill  scream,  now  in  a  menacing  whisper,  or  again  more  distracting 
still  in  the  sweet  tones  of  a  young  girlish  voice  which  seemed 
familiar  to  him,  though  he  could  not  identify  the  speaker.  With 
ceaseless  iteration  the  words  poured  on.  Strive  as  he  might  he 
could  not  stifle  them  or  dismiss  them  from  his  mind. 

At  length  the  torture  grew  unbearable.  He  leapt  out  of  bed, 
switched  on  the  light,  and  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room, 
repeating  to  himself  his  dismal  chant  of  '  Oh  dear  ! '  as  though  the 
very  powers  of  evil  that  assailed  him  might  be  moved  to  com- 
passion for  his  pitiable  state.  Perhaps  it  was  so  ;  for  presently 
he  grew  calmer,  and  ventured  to  return  to  bed,  though  he  did  not 
dare  to  extinguish  the  light.  The  words  had  ceased  their  clamour, 
but  still  occupied  his  mind ;  and  since  he  could  not  escape  from  them 
he  found  it  a  relief  to  speculate  as  to  their  origin,  and  to  wonder 
why  even  in  illness  they  were  able  to  exercise  this  uncanny  power 
over  him.  More  than  once  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  grasping 
the  clue,  but  time  after  time  it  eluded  him.  Then  suddenly  he 
remembered  a  thing — a  very  unpleasant  thing — which  might 
account  for  his  present  horror. 

It  was  an  incident  which  had  occurred  nearly  seven  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Piggott  could  remember  the  very  date,  September  30,  and 
it  was  one  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  recall  without  intense 
repugnance.  In  early  days  the  thought  of  it  had  haunted  him 
with  uncomfortable  frequency,  but  for  the  last  few  years  it  had 
rarely  revisited  his  memory. 

Among  the  English  gypsies  from  whom  as  a  youth  Piggott 
had  gathered  his  first  knowledge  of  Romani  lore  and  language 
was  a  family  of  Herons,  who  had  particularly  appealed  to  him  as 
the  pundits  of  their  race  and  the  conservators  of  the  most  ancient 
customs.  This  clan,  and  especially  this  branch  of  it,  were  regarded 
by  the  Gypsy  fraternity  as  the  aristocrats  of  the  road,  and  it 
was  evident  that  however  different  their  code  and  manners  from 
those  of  well-bred  Gentiles,  they  had  inherited  a  culture  of  their 
own,  which  Piggott  could  not  but  regard  with  deep  respect.  The 
family  consisted  of  five  members :  the  father,  Archelaus  Heron,  a 
striking  figure  who  might  have  stood  for  the  portrait  of  Sorrow's 
Gypsy  Will ;  his  wife,  Vashti,  also  of  Heron  blood,  and  their  only 
child,  Eldorai ;  Vashti's  sister,  Morjiana ;  and  the  man's  aged 
mother,  whose  praenomen  Piggott  had  never  been  able  to  discover. 
He  imagined  that  in  accordance  with  gypsy  usage  it  might  have 
been  abandoned  because  of  the  death  of  some  member  of  the  family 
who  had  borne  the  same  name.  With  this  little  band  Piggott 
soon  became  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  especially  was  this 
the  case  with  the  young  girl ;  though,  as  her  parents  confided  to 
him,  she  had  never  before  been  known  to  make  friends  with  one 
of  the  Gaje  or  Gentiles,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy. 

Eldorai  Heron  was  then  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  lithe  and  grace- 
ful, with  a  face  of  extraordinary  beauty,  of  that  unearthly  type 
which  led  the  gypsy  missionary,  Samuel  Roberts,  to  remark 
'  that  in  the  countenances  of  those  who  are  young  and  handsome 
among  that  people,  whether  male  or  female,  there  is  a  look  of 
somewhat  rather  approaching  to  super-human.'  Like]|  many 
gypsy  children  who  have  been  made  the  pets  of  their  grand- 
mothers, Eldorai  was  somewhat  grave  and  old-fashioned  for  her 
years,  though  her  quaint  views  of  things  and  people  were  more 
in  accordance  with  the  world  of  folk-tales  than  of  real  life.  In 
the  company  of  her  parents  and  aunt,  or  alone  in  her  little  red- 
blanketed  tent — for  it  was  her  whim  to  have  a  tan  of  her  own — 
Eldorai  would  listen  with  delight  to  the  stories  Piggott  told  her  of 
foreign  gypsies  and  foreign  lands.  Her  pretty  ignorance  of  every- 
thing that  lay  outside  the  purview  of  the  camp  amused  and  charmed 
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him.  At  some  of  his  tales  of  sights  and  experiences,  which  to 
Piggott  himself  seemed  commonplace  enough,  she  would  laugh 
aloud  incredulously,  as  if  applauding  his  powers  of  invention.  And 
her  laugh  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  :  like  her  voice,  it  had  the 
sound  of  babbling  water.  She  in  her  turn  would  tell  the  tarno  Rai 
of  many  things  beyond  his  ken — old  and  strange  histories  handed 
down  by  tradition  and  fairy  tales  unknown  to  Grimm,  which  Piggott, 
a  keen  folk-lorist,  would  note  down  when  he  reached  home ;  for 
his  courteous  instincts  forbade  him  to  make  use  of  a  pencil  or 
notebook  in  the  tents. 

He  had  more  than  once  wondered  why  he  had  been  singled  out 
for  this  girl's  affection,  until  one  day,  in  relating  some  mythical 
story  of  a  gypsy  chief  named  Panuel,  she  had  observed  :  *  He 
was  one  of  the  Ingrams,  you  know,  like  you,  Rai.' 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  Piggott,  *  am  I  one  of  the  Ingrams,  then  ?  ' 

'  Avali,  Rai.  I  know'd  you  was  an  Ingram  the  first  moment 
you  set  foot  into  my  daddie's  tent.' 

Now  the  Ingrams,  of  whom  Piggott  had  occasionally  heard 
from  other  Romani-chals,  were  a  gypsy  family  of  legendary 
fame.  That  at  one  time  there  had  been  such  a  clan  Piggott  knew 
from  old  church  registers,  which  he  sometimes  explored  for  entries 
relating  to  '  Wandering  Egypcions.'  But  that  this  clan,  or  any 
survivors  of  it,  still  existed  seemed  to  him  improbable.  However 
that  might  be,  this  family,  supposed  several  generations  ago  in 
some  unexplained  way  to  have  become  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  to  have  abandoned  the  wandering  life,  were  said  still  to  preserve 
more  rigidly  than  ever  the  old  gypsy  customs  and  the  language 
as  spoken  in  former  days.  Now  and  then  at  fair  or  race-meeting 
there  would  be  rumours  of  a  magnificent  stranger,  who  would  greet 
some  humbler  gypsy  in  Romani  almost  too  deep  for  him  to  follow, 
and  when  pressed  would  acknowledge  that  he  was  one  of  this 
lost  tribe. 

'  So  that  is  what  was  in  Eldorai's  mind,'  thought  Piggott.  And, 
indeed,  there  were  some  grounds  for  her  belief,  for  Piggott  had  the 
pale  olive  complexion  and  the  jet-black  hair  of  the  high-caste 
Romane.  '  But  my  name  is  not  Ingram,'  objected  he. 

'  The  Ingrams,  as  you  know,  Rai,  pass  under  many  names,' 
was  the  sole  answer  of  this  strange  child. 

And  then  one  day  the  Thing  happened.  Archelaus,  his  wife, 
and  sister-in-law  had  gone  to  attend  a  distant  fair — the  man  to 
buy  and  sell  horses,  the  women  to  tell  fortunes.  The  girl  and  her 
grandmother  were  the  only  Romane  left  on  the  field.  Piggott 
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was  sitting  in  the  girl's  tent  pointing  pinthorns  with  his  knife, 
while  he  entertained  her  with  a  lively  account  of  the  gypsies  of 
the  Alhambra.  Eldorai,  a  charming  barbaric  figure,  with  coral 
necklet  and  half-guinea  pieces  braided  in  her  hair,  crouched  by 
the  fire,  her  slim  bare  legs  tucked  under  her.  Lazily  and  happily 
he  watched  her  kneading  a  little  flour  into  dough,  the  simple  con- 
stituent of  the  Romani  marikli  or  gypsy-cake.  Suddenly  the 
young  girl  said  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  him  :  '  Stephen  '—it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  called  him  by  his  name — '  I  want  some  of 
your  blood.'  '  Splendidly  dramatic,'  thought  Piggott,  '  this  is, 
no  doubt,  the  prelude  to  a  new  version  of  the  Robber  Bridegroom, 
or,  better  still,  perhaps  to  a  vampire  myth  picked  up  five  centuries 
ago,  when  her  ancestors  sojourned  in  the  Balkans.  However,  a 
young  and  pretty  vampire  must  be  treated  with  the  respect  due 
to  a  lady.'  Laughingly,  he  extended  his  arm,  saying  *  Take  it, 
little  witch.'  And  then  Eldorai,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his,  had 
rolled  up  his  sleeve.  And  before  he  had  time  to  realise  what  was 
happening,  he  felt  himself  stabbed  in  the  fore-arm  by  some  pointed 
instrument,  doubtless  one  of  the  pinthorns  of  his  own  fashioning. 
The  blood  flowed.  In  a  moment  she  had  stanched  it  with  the 
dough.  He  saw  that  it  made  a  small  scarlet  blot  on  the  paste. 
Then,  though  more  deliberately,  she  had  bared  her  shapely  brown 
arm,  and  repeated  this  strange  rite  on  her  own  person.  Absorbed 
as  an  anthropologist  observing  for  the  first  time  some  savage 
ceremony,  Piggott  watched  her  re-knead  the  dough  in  which  their 
blood  was  now  mingled,  fashion  it  into  a  thin  flat  cake,  and  place  it 
on  the  red  ashes. 

His  collector's  instincts  aroused,  he  waited  breathlessly  for  the 
next  act  in  this  mystery.  In  a  few  minutes  the  marikli  was  baked. 
Breaking  it  into  two  pieces,  Eldorai  took  one  herself  and  handed 
the  other  to  Piggott,  gazing  intently  into  his  eyes. 

And  Piggott,  following  her  example,  had  eaten  it.  That  was  the 
incredible  part  of  it.  How  he,  delicate-minded  and  fastidious  as 
he  was,  could  ever  have  done  so  he  was  afterwards  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  He  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
been  hypnotised  by  the  girl,  just  as  spectators  are  by  the  Indian 
juggler  in  his  famous  rope  trick.  But  at  the  time  he  had  felt 
neither  discomfort  nor  disgust;  instead,  a  strange  happiness  had 
pervaded  his  whole  being.  It  was  not  until  the  next  morning, 
when  he  recalled  the  occurrence  with  a  shudder,  that  he  felt  as 
though  he  had  taken  part  in  the  celebration  of  some  sacrilegious 
Black  Mass. 
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Piggott  remembered  the  words  that  Eldorai  had  spoken  to 
him  with  such  extraordinary  gravity :  '  And  now,  Stephen,  you 
belongs  to  me  and  I  belongs  to  you  :  and  I  will  come  for  you,  my 
rom,  to  the  day,  no  matter  wheresoever  I  be,  even  if  I  has  to  wait 
until  the  seven  years  is  out.'  Had  the  spell  then  efficacy  only 
for  a  septennium  ?  Piggott  had  wondered ;  but  he  had  asked  no 
questions. 

Surely  these  long-forgotten  words  must  be  the  key  to  the 
agitation  with  which  he  had  misread  the  Stop  Press  in  the  news- 
paper. But  whatever  regrets  Piggott  may  have  felt  at  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  this  sinister  sacrament,  he  had  at  least  been  delivered 
from  any  dread  of  the  consequences  it  might  entail.  The  compact 
could  never  be  carried  out.  For  only  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
the  gypsy  girl  had  met  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  fate.  At  the 
further  extremity  of  the  field  where  the  gypsies  encamped,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  low  fringe  of  sallows,  was  a  deep  delf  or  disused 
quarry,  one  wall  of  which  descended  precipitously  into  a  stagnant 
pool.  In  summer  the  place  was  very  beautiful.  Its  red  stone 
festooned  with  sweet-briar  and  heather,  and  tapestried  with  patches 
of  fern  and  lichen,  shone  in  the  sunlight  like  some  rare  Italian 
marble.  In  winter  its  aspect  was  terrible  and  forbidding.  This 
quarry  was  a  prohibited  but  favourite  playground  of  the  urchins  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  joy  it  was  to  descend  by  some  new 
and  treacherous  path  to  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  There, 
the  morning  after  her  disappearance,  they  came  upon  the  body 
of  poor  Eldorai.  It  was  supposed  that  she  had  missed  her  footing 
while  gathering  ferns,  the  hawking  of  which  Vashti  and  Morjiana 
made  a  pretext  for  fortune-telling.  Her  father  and  mother,  arriv- 
ing too  late  for  the  funeral,  at  once  broke  up  camp,  silently  packed 
their  belongings,  and  driving  furiously,  departed  none  knew 
whither. 

Such  were  Piggott's  unhappy  memories.  Morning  was  now 
breaking  and  he  knew  that  any  hope  of  sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
A  cold  bath  somewhat  invigorated  him,  and  dressing  hastily  he 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  his  misery.  With  no  fixed  plan  or 
destination,  he  set  forth  on  a  long  tramp,  and  presently  found 
himself  in  a  park-like  stretch  of  country,  where  by  a  succession  of 
stiles  and  footpaths  he  reached  an  acclivity  from  which  he  could 
look  down  upon  the  city  left  behind  him.  And  in  the  sweet  morn- 
ing air  his  burden,  like  Christian's,  seemed  to  fall  from  his  shoulders. 
Puffing  at  his  briar,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  proceeded  homewards 
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by  a  different  route,  his  mind  reverting  to  the  subject  of  his 
monograph. 

A  mile  or  two  from  home  a  hearty  voice  hailed  him,  and  look- 
ing round  he  saw  the  burly  form  of  Farmer  Tompkinson,  who, 
shears  in  hand,  was  trimming  his  hedged 

'  Marning  to  ye,  Mr.  Piggott,  marning  to  ye,  sir,'  said  Tompkinson. 
'  Ye're  out  early,  but  I  think  I  know  what  fetched  ye.'  Piggott 
had  known  Tompkinson  for  several  years  as  the  owner  of  the  field 
in  which  the  Herons  and  other  gypsy  families  were  allowed  to 
camp.  Indeed,  the  farmer  was  a  good  friend  to  the  gypsies,  and 
was  fond  of  chatting  to  them  round  the  camp  fire,  while  they  in 
turn  often  repaid  his  kindness  by  shrewd  advice  about  horse-flesh. 

'What  fetched  me,  Mr.  Tompkinson,'  repeated  Piggott. 
'Nothing  more  than  the  wish  to  stretch  my  legs.  Why  do  you 
say  that,  may  I  inquire  ? ' 

'Well,  sir,'  said  Tompkinson,  'I  made  sure  as  how  you'd  come 
up  to  see  your  old  friends.  They  come  and  pitched  here  last  night 
without  so  much  as  a  "By  your  leave";  not  but  what  they're 
welcome,'  he  added,  good-naturedly. 

'  My  old  friends ! '  said  Piggott.     '  Which,  pray  ? ' 

'  The  Herons,  for  sure,'  said  Tompkinson.  '  There  they  be,  sir.' 
And  leading  Piggott  through  the  yard,  he  pointed  out  vans  and 
tents  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  uncultivated  strip  of  land.  Blue 
smoke  was  ascending  in  the  clear  morning  air,  and  beside  the  fire 
Piggott  could  discern  moving  figures,  though  whose,  his  short  sight 
did  not  enable  him  to  make  out. 

'  Amazing  they  should  return  to  this  place  of  all  places,'  thought 
Piggott.  '  This  is  altogether  outside  my  experience.' 

'  And  now,  sir,  I  suppose  ye'll  be  hurrying  off  to  have  a  word 
with  them,'  said  the  farmer,  about  to  resume  his  work. 

*  Well,  another  time,  perhaps,'  said  Piggott  nervously ;  '  not  just 
now,  I  fancy.  It  might  .  .  .  Better  wait  a  little  until  they  have 
settled  down.'  For  he  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  past  occasion 
when,  after  an  absence  abroad,  he  had  returned  to  the  tent  of  his 
old  friends  the  Grays.  More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Anselo 
Gray's  death,  yet  on  the  Rai's  unexpected  reappearance  the  widow 
and  her  daughter  had  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  striking 
their  heads  against  the  ground  and  moaning  in  an  outburst  of 
reawakened  sorrow.  After  some  minutes  Piggott,  greatly  perturbed, 
had  stolen  silently  away.  It  had  been  a  painful  experience,  and  he 
dared  not  in  his  present  mood  risk  a  repetition  of  it  with  the  Herons. 
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He  was  about  to  wish  the  farmer  a  friendly  good  morning  when, 
peering  through  his  glasses  at  the  encampment,  something  attracted 
his  attention. 

'  Axe  there  two  tents  there  or  three,  Mr.  Tompkinson  ?  '  he  asked 
in  a  troubled  voice.  '  That  small  object  by  the  hedge  is  not  a  third 
tent,  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Why,  yes,  sir,  it  be,'  replied  the  farmer,  looking  a  little  puzzled; 
'  the  young  gal's  tent,  as  it  seems  to  me.' 

'  But  surely,'  said  Piggott  in  great  excitement,  '  surely  that  is 
impossible.  You  cannot  have  forgotten,  Tompkinson,  what 
happened  to  that  unfortunate  child.  That  they  should  have 
preserved  her  tent  is  incredible.  Why,  it  is  part  of  their  religion 
to  burn  all  the  property  of  the  dead — everything  that  can  be  burnt ; 
and  they  even  go  further.  Everything  else,  her  little  looking-glass, 
her  trinkets,  the  cups  and  plates  she  used,  must  be  broken  into 
atoms  and  thrown  into  the  water.' 

'  That's  as  may  be,  sir,'  said  Tompkinson.  '  It  ain't  for  me  to 
argify  with  a  gentleman  like  you,  who  ought  to  know,  if  anyone  does. 
But  it  looks  like  her  bit  of  red  tent,  all  the  same.  And  that  old 
lurcher  prowling  round  and  round  it,  why,  it  might  be  the  one  she 
had  last  time  they  was  here — not  much  more  than  a  puppy  he  was 
then.' 

'  But,  man ! '  cried  Piggott,  '  you  are  not  trying  to  maintain 
that  the  girl  is  still  alive  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  the  farmer,  scratching  his  head,  '  I  wouldn't  like 
to  say  for  sartin.  Who  was  it  'dentified  the  body  of  the  poor  gal  ? 
No  one  but  the  old  grandmother,  and  she  was  more  than  half-blind, 
and  whole-crazy  with  grief.  And  there's  more  than  one  lass  dis- 
appeared from  these  parts.  And  there  was  some  of  the  jury,  sir, 
as  told  me  as  they  didn't  think  it  was  the  gypsy  gal  at  all.  But 
there,  they  didn't  want  naterally  to  contradict  her  own  folks. 
However,  Mr.  Piggott,  sir,  we'll  soon  know,  and  if  you  was  to  come 
up  in  a  day  or  two  I  mought  be  able  to  tell  you  a  bit  more.'  Piggott 
thanked  him  and  promised  to  do  so. 

As  he  walked  homewards  he  wondered  whether  there  could  be 
any  ground  for  Tompkinson's  doubts.  And  at  once  a  hundred 
circumstances  seemed  to  confirm  them.  There  was  the  reappear- 
ance on  the  field,  the  undestroyed  tent,  the  rumours  which  had 
reached  him  of  Eldorai — he  could  now  mention  her  name  without 
qualms — having  been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  And 
if  she  were  alive,  what  then  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  this  child 
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— child  ?  no,  she  must  be  a  woman  by  now — still  attached  any 
validity  to  the  strange  pact  in  which  he  had  been  unwittingly 
involved  ?  To  link  his  life  with  that  of  a  gypsy,  once  a  boyish 
day-dream,  now  seemed  unthinkable.  His  colleagues  and  friends 
would  rightly  esteem  him  a  madman.  How  could  he  pursue  his 
life-work  ?  How  could  he  have  access  to  his  library  ?  No !  in 
spite  of  affectionate  thoughts  of  Eldorai,  that  charming  child,  the 
idea  was  absurd.  But  then,  supposing  that  once  again  as  once 
before  she  looked  into  his  eyes  and  compelled  him  to  do  as  she 
wished  ?  Confound  it  all !  he  must  dismiss  the  whole  thing  from 
his  mind.  Besides,  Tompkinson  was  an  ass.  The  girl  was  dead. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Piggott  had  resort  to  an 
opiate  which  brought  him  sleep  indeed,  but  not  rest.  Once  more  he 
was  the  victim  of  his  old  nightmare.  Again  in  futile  effort  to  reach 
his  goal  he  stumbled  dizzily  in  a  labyrinth  of  menacing  cliffs,  now 
scrambling  painfully  across  some  rocky  obstacle,  now  lowering 
himself  to  some  foothold  even  more  dangerous  than  before, 
until  at  last  he  found  himself  stranded  on  a  narrow  ledge  from 
which  advance  or  retreat  was  equally  impossible.  Below  him 
stretched  the  High  Street,  where  gay  holiday-makers  strolled  up 
and  down.  He  tried  to  call  attention  to  his  plight,  but  his  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  only  a  hoarse  whisper  issued  from 
his  lips.  He  waved  his  arms.  A  group  far  below  him  watched  his 
antics  with  amusement,  and  pointed  him  out  to  their  friends.  Now 
the  shaly  rock  began  to  crumble  beneath  his  feet.  He  was  falling, 
falling — and  he  awoke  with  a  terrified  cry. 

How  he  delivered  his  lectures  on  the  following  morning  he  hardly 
knew.  Something  in  the  looks  of  his  class  convinced  him  that  he 
must  have  made  many  strange  blunders.  He  thought  he  had  said 
Brughoff  and  Ostmann  for  Brugmann  and  Osthoff,  and  treated 
Armenian  as  one  of  the  Semitic  group.  But  the  day  came  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  that  evening  saw  Piggott  hastening  once  more  to 
the  farm.  In  spite  of  his  painful  anxiety  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  doubts  and  fears,  magnified  by  this  time  to 
absurd  importance,  would  speedily  be  resolved.  There  would 
now  at  least  be  some  actual  situation  to  grapple  with,  and  Piggott, 
who  was  not  wanting  in  decision,  welcomed  the  prospect  of  exchang- 
ing this  horrible  dubiety  for  any  real  issue,  however  difficult.  One 
he  felt  he  could  deal  with,  the  other  was  like  fighting  a  ghostly 
enemy  armed  with  immaterial  weapons  in  the  dark. 

His  first  glance  at  Farmer  Tompkinson 's  face  reassured  him,  for 
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his  bucolic  friend  wore  a  jovial  grin,  and  his  small  eyes  twinkled 
with  inward  merriment. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Piggott,  sir,  I've  heard  something  as  may  interest  ye.' 
'  About — about  Miss  Heron  ?  '  stammered  Piggott. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  Eldy,  as  they  calls  her.  That  gal  is  as  'live  as  you  and 
me  are.' 

'  Then  you've  seen  her  ? '  asked  Piggott  eagerly. 

*  Well,  not  ezackly  seen  her/  said  Tompkinson,  '  but  I  heerd 
her  last  night,  larfin'  to  herself  in  her  little  tent.    You  knows  the 
sort  of  melojous  larf  she  has,  sir;  couldn't  be  mistaken  in  it.    But 
she  has  been  seen,  too,  sir,  by  one  of  the  farm-lads.' 

'  I  must  make  a  point  of  renewing  our  acquaintance  very  soon,' 
said  Piggott  punctiliously. 

The  farmer's  grin  grew  broader  as  he  watched  Piggott's  face 
with  sly  curiosity.  '  Aye,  indeed,  so  ye  should,  Mr.  Piggott ;  but 
ye'll  have  to  be  main  sharp  about  it,  for  the  gal's  going  to  be  married 
to-morrow.' 

'  Married  ! '  exclaimed  the  astonished  Piggott,  '  married  ! 
Might  I  ask  how  you  came  to  learn  this,  Mr.  Tompkinson  ?  ' 

The  farmer  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  from  which  it 
took  him  some  time  to  recover,  as  though  his  pent-up  feelings 
required  a  capacious  outlet.  '  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  way  of  it.  I 
heerd  it  from  the  wife,  and,  believe  me,  she"ain't  one  to  be  mistook 
in  such  matters.  She'd  gone  into  the  Bon  Marsh  to  buy  some  fal- 
lals, when  who  should  she  see  at  one  of  the  counters,  unbeknownst 
to  them,  but  Eldy's  mother  and  aunt  buying  all  the  best  finery  in 
the  shop.  "  If  it's  for  a  wedding  you'll  be  wanting  something  blue," 
says  the  shop-girl.  Let's  see,  how  does  the  jingle  go  ? ' 

'  "  Something  old  and  something  new, 

Something  borrowed  and  something  blue,"  ' 

suggested  Piggott. 

'  "  No,  young  woman,"  said  the  mother,  very  superior,  "  our 
people  don't  hold  with  that  Gajo  colour  and  my  darter  Eldorai 
can't  abide  it." ' 

*  They  called  her  by  her  name ! '  thought  Piggott ;  '  then, 
indeed,  she  must  be  alive ' ;  for  none  knew  better  than  he  that  no 
gypsy  could  bring  himself  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  death  by 
repeating  the  name  of  one  lost  and  dear  to  him.    As  soon  would 
he  break  open  the  grave  of  one  of  his  dead,  and  scatter  the  bones 
on  the  churchyard  path  for  the  common  herd  to  trample  on. 
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'  I  suppose  your  good  lady  did  not  gather  who  is  to  be  the 
happy  man  ? '  said  Piggott,  addressing  the  farmer. 

'  No,  sir,  she  didn't  catch  the  name,  if  so  be  as  it  was  mentioned 
at  all ;  but  seemingly  'tis  to  be  one  of  their  own  folks.  The  young 
shop-girl,  who  seemed  a  bit  curous — and  small  blame  to  her — says 
to  Mrs.  Heron,  "  I  suppose  your  darter  will  be  marrying  some  big 
squire,  marm  ?  "  "0  no,  my  dear,  0  no ! "  says  Mrs.  Heron,  "  the 
poor '  diddy-kyes '  may  do  as  they  please,  but  our  tribe  is  true  to  our 
own  blood."  ' 

'An  interesting  story,  indeed,  Mr.  Tompkinson,  though  one 
which  we  should  all  have  been  pleased  to  have  learned  sooner. 
However,  all's  well  that  ends  well.  And  the  wedding  is  to  be  to- 
morrow, you  say  ? '  He  shook  hands  with  the  farmer  and  turned 
to  take  his  departure,  when  another  thought  struck  him. 

'  Where  exactly  was  it  that  Eldorai  was  seen,  Mr.  Tomp- 
kinson ? ' 

The  farmer  chuckled.  '  In  the  old  quarry,  sir,  where  'twas 
thought  she'd  ended  her  days.  And  now  I  take  it  she  goes  back 
there  to  meet  her  young  man.'  Piggott  made  no  reply,  but  bade 
the  farmer  a  cheerful  good-night. 

He  moved  off  by  a  field-path  skirting  the  tents.  Once  past 
them,  acting  on  a  sudden  but  irresistible  impulse,  he  walked  towards 
the  quarry,  climbed  over  the  padlocked  gate,  and,  seating  himself 
upon  a  grassy  bank  by  the  wall,  indulged  in  a  fit  of  reminiscence. 
A  heavy  load  had  been  lifted  from  his  mind.  Dear  little  Eldorai 
had  not  perished  miserably ;  and,  on  the  other  hand — was  it  base 
of  him  to  think  it  ? — there  was  no  longer  any  dread  of  breaking 
her  heart  by  explaining  that  he  could  never  be  hers.  '  So  much 
for  the  compact ! '  he  murmured  to  himself,  not  without  amusement. 
But  who,  he  wondered,  was  to  be  Eldorai's  rom.  The  younger 
members  of  the  Herons,  Stanleys,  Lovells,  Boswells,  passed  in 
review  before  him,  but  certainly  none  of  those  he  knew  was  worthy 
of  her.  Or  was  she,  perhaps,  about  to  marry  one  of  those  Roman! 
hidalgos,  the  Ingrains,  the  mysterious  race  with  which  she  had  once 
childishly  connected  him.  Somehow  the  farmer's  supposition  that 
she  came  here  to  meet  her  lover  vaguely  ofEended  him.  Might  it 
not  be  rather  that  on  the  verge  of  entering  upon  new  ties  she  had 
revisited  the  delf  to  bid  good-bye  to  a  spot  so  fraught  with  old  and 
pleasant  associations  with  himself  ?  How  often  in  past  days  had 
he  and  she  spent  happy  hours  here  together  1  He  recalled  now  her 
pleasure  in  the  simple  poems  he  had  read  or  recited  to  her,  the 
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delightful  naivety  of  her  questions  and  comments.  And  yonder, 
half  revealed  by  the  straggling  moonlight,  he  could  just  discern 
the  narrow  ledge,  hardly  wide  enough  to  afford  foothold  for  a  goat, 
but  along  which  Eldorai  would  fearlessly  trip  to  seat  herself  on  the 
edge  of  a  wider  rock  overlooking  the  pool.  Could  she,  he  wondered, 
have  done  this  once  too  often  and  so  met  her  death  ?  And  then  he 
realised  what  nonsense  he  was  thinking.  Why,  had  he  not  just 
had  the  fullest  assurance  to  the  contrary  ?  To-morrow  morning 
he  would  revisit  the  tents,  proffer  his  congratulations,  and  witness 
the  ceremony  in  the  church.  Well,  it  was  getting  late,  and  he  must 
be  off.  Yet  still  in  a  drowsy  reverie  he  sat  on,  while  memory  after 
memory  thronged  through  his  mind. 

He  awoke  with  a  shiver,  chilled  through  and  through  by  the 
keen  night  air.  Wearied  by  the  two  past  nights  he  must  have 
suddenly  fallen  asleep.  It  took  him  some  time  to  recollect  where  he 
was  and  how  he  had  got  there ;  and  even  then  he  could  not  account 
for  his  vivid  impression  on  first  awaking  that  someone  had  been 
standing  there  beside  him.  '  To-morrow/  he  repeated  to  himself; 
but  the  chimes  of  a  church  clock  interrupted  him,  and  he  stopped  to 
count  the  strokes — ten,  eleven,  twelve  !  Why,  it  was  already  '  to- 
morrow. '  He  must  hasten  homewards .  The  quarry  was  now  in  pitch 
darkness,  and  he  determined  to  keep  close  to  the  wall  until  he 
reached  the  gate. 

Suddenly  a  few  paces  from  him  he  heard  a  happy  gurgling 
laugh,  which  could  only  belong  to  one  person.  A  flood  of  joy 
welled  through  him.  Yes,  he  had  been  right,  and  Eldorai  had  come 
here  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him.  It  must  have  been  she  who  had 
stood  beside  him  as  he  slept — the  darling  girl !  In  a  vivid  flash 
of  self-knowledge  he  realised  the  nature  of  his  feelings  towards  her, 
her  hold  over  him  all  these  years.  Blind  fool  that  he  had  been  to 
think  complacently  of  her  belonging  to  any  man  except  himself. 
At  last  he  knew  it  was  she  who  mattered,  and  nothing  else.  What 
did  his  own  worldly  ambition  count  for ;  or  of  what  value  would 
be  the  appreciation  of  a  few  dreary  pedants  compared  with  this 
one  great  thing  that  life  had  offered  him  ?  Surely  it  might  not 
yet  be  too  late.  In  tones  which  he  scarcely  recognised  as  his  own 
he  cried  out  '  Eldorai !  Eldorai ! ' 

A  sweet  voice — oh !  the  sweetest  in  the  world — answered  him. 
'  Here  I  am,  Stephen.  Avava  tuki.'  In  the  dense  gloom  Piggott 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

'  This  way,  Rai ;  give  me  your  hand.'    Eagerly  he  stretched  out 
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his  hand,  felt  it  clasped  tightly  in  a  smaller  and  colder  one,  and  then 
— then,  as  in  his  dream,  he  was  falling,  falling. 


At  the  inquest  Farmer  Tompkinson,  who  was  the  last  person 
to  see  the  unfortunate  gentleman  alive,  deposed  that  he  had  parted 
from  Mr.  Piggott  at  the  farm  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
tragedy.  Mr.  Piggott  was  in  excellent  spirits,  never  better.  He 
had  declared  his  intention  of  coming  up  again  in  a  day  or  two  to 
see  some  gypsies  who  were  encamped  on  the  field.  Mr.  Piggott 
had  left  with  the  intention  of  going  straight  home.  He  agreed 
as  to  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Piggott,  trying  to  take  a  short  cut  in 
the  dusk,  might  have  missed  his  way  and  fallen  into  the  quarry. 

The  gypsies,  who  had  been  subpoenaed,  then  gave  evidence. 
Archelaus  Heron  deposed  that  he  and  his  family  had  known  Mr. 
Piggott  for  several  years.  He  was  a  gypsy  scholar,  and  a  kind 
friend  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  last  saw  him  some  time  this 
month  seven  years  ago.  Asked  how  it  was  he  remembered  so 
exactly,  he  answered  that  it  was  because  of  his  young  daughter's 
death.  His  daughter  had  met  with  a  fatal  accident  at  the  same 
spot.  His  daughter's  name  was  Proserpina.  His  wife,  Vashti 
Heron,  corroborated  her  husband's  testimony  as  to  their  friendship 
with  Mr.  Piggott.  He  was  a  nice  gentleman,  and  they  were  all 
particularly  fond  of  him.  Referring  to  his  notes,  the  coroner  asked 
whether  Mrs.  Heron  had  not  recently  been  buying  a  number  of 
feminine  garments  at  a  shop  in  town,  and  Mrs.  Heron  replied  that 
she  had.  The  clothes  were  for  herself.  Yes,  she  had  told  the  shop- 
assistant  that  the  clothes  were  for  a  young  woman  who  was  going 
to  be  married.  That  statement  was  untrue.  It  was  their  gypsy 
way,  she  explained,  when  people  were  too  '  perquisitive '  about 
matters  that  did  not  concern  them,  to  make  fools  of  them  by  telling 
them  some  '  condiculous '  story.  In  the  course  of  her  evidence 
Mrs.  Heron  twice  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  referred  to  Mr.  Piggott 
as  Mr.  Ingram,  subsequently  explaining  that  Mr.  Ingram  was 
another  Romano  Rai  they  knew,  and  that  she  had  confused  the 
two  names. 

In  summing  up,  the  coroner,  a  pompous  gentleman  who 
welcomed  these  opportunities  for  oratorical  display,  instructed  the 
jury  that  there  were  no  reasons  whatever  for  supposing  that  Mr. 
Piggott  had  met  his  death  by  suicide,  or  by  any  act  of  violence. 
The  farmer's  evidence  showed  that  he  was  in  excellent  health  and 
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spirits  and  had  made  plans  for  the  immediate  future.  With  regard 
to  the  evidence  of  the  gypsies,  he  observed  that  though  the  word 
1  gyP87 '  was  commonly  accepted  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  yet  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  gypsies  were  predisposed 
or  addicted  to  crime.  The  two  witnesses  whose  evidence  they  had 
heard  seemed  fairly  respectable  members  of  their  class,  and  it  was 
extremely  improbable  that  without  motive  they  would  have 
assaulted  a  benefactor  like  Mr.  Piggott.  The  jury  must  remember 
that  gypsies,  like  Shakespeare's  famous  Jew,  shared  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity.  As  to  their  reappearance  at  this  time, 
nothing  could  surely  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  desire 
to  visit  the  spot  where  their  daughter  ...  er  ...  Proserpine  .  .  . 
had  breathed  her  last.  That  the  gypsy  girl  and  Mr.  Piggott  had  met 
with  an  identical  fate  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence.  The 
only  rational  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  was  that  the  quarry 
was  imperfectly  protected,  and  though  he  understood  it  was  private 
property  and  visitors  were  in  a  technical  sense  trespassers,  he  trusted 
the  owner — here  he  glanced  at  Mr.  Tompkinson — would  take 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  disaster.  In  con- 
clusion, he  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the  court  with  Mr.  Piggott's 
friends  and  relatives,  and  his  conviction  that  by  the  untimely  death 
of  this  distinguished  scholar,  the  University  and  ...  er  ...  all 
that  portion  of  the  community  which  had  at  heart  the  grand  cause 
of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  had  suflered  an  irreparable  loss. 
As  directed  by  the  coroner,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death  by 
misadventure,  with  a  rider  giving  effect  to  his  recommendation. 

One  last  incident  in  this  strange  history  should  be  recorded.  On 
the  evening  of  the  inquest  Mr.  Tompkinson,  happening  to  turn  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  Herons'  encampment,  saw  the  two 
larger  tents  dismantled,  the  rods  slung  under  the  vans  and  the 
horses  standing  harnessed  between  the  shafts.  The  smaller  tent, 
beside  which  Archelaus  and  his  women-folk  stood  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,  was  blazing  furiously.  Presently  the  names  nickered  and 
finally  subsided.  Then  he  saw  the  man  draw  the  glowing  remains 
of  the  ruin  together  and  stamp  them  into  the  earth  with  his  feet. 
The  gate  creaked ;  the  caravans  lumbered  through  it  and  passed 
out  of  sight  down  the  lane. 

The  genial  President  of  the  Roman  i  Lore  Society,  who  on  reading 
the  account  of  Piggott's  accident  had  hastened  down  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  friend,  visited  the  field  and  was  greatly  disappointed 
to  find  it  deserted.  But  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr. 
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Tompkinson,  who  was  more  communicative  with  Sir  George  than 
he  had  been  in  the  coroner's  court.  Together  they  walked  to  the 
site  of  the  encampment.  The  baronet  contemplatively  turned  over 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  tent  with  his  cane.  Among  them  was  a 
charred  fragment  of  some  finer  material,  which  had  somehow 
escaped  entire  destruction.  'Looks  as  though  they'd  burnt  the 
trousseau  too,  by  Gad ! '  he  muttered  to  himself.  He  thought 
regretfully  of  his  museum,  which  contained  unique  relics  and 
memorials  of  all  famous  Romany  Ryes  since  the  days  of  Andrew 
Boorde.  But  Sir  George,  though  a  collector,  was  a  gentleman. 
Lighting  a  match  he  stooped  down,  set  fire  to  the  poor  rag  and 
calcined  it  with  the  rest. 

Then,  as  he  turned  away  :  '  Odd  affair  this  !  Strange  the  gypsy 
lady  should  have  twice  called  our  friend  Ingram.  He  can't  really 
have  been  bred  in  that  stable ;  eh,  what  ?  There's  more  in  the  whole 
business  than  I  can  fathom.  Well,  well !  the  poor  old  Society 
has  lost  one  of  its  best  members.' 

JOHN  SAMPSON. 
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THE  POET  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 
BY  L.  F.  SALZMAN. 

'  Muse,  sing  the  Man  that  did  to  Paris  go, 
That  he  might  taste  their  Soups,  and  Mushrooms  know.' 

THE  Muse  responded  to  the  invitation  with  rather  malicious  alacrity, 
and  Dr.  William  King,  with  her  assistance,  taking  Dr.  Lister  as  his 
butt  and  Horace's  De  Arte  Poetica  as  his  model,  produced  '  The  Art 
of  Cookery.'  Whether  there  was  any  private  and  particular 
reason  why  these  two  doctors  disagreed,  who  shall  decide  ?  Pro- 
bably it  was  merely  that  King  was  a  wit  and  Lister  a  meticulous 
pedant — two  species  mutually  antipathetic.  Whatever  the  cause, 
King  had  already  burlesqued  Lister's  '  Journey  to  Paris,'  with  its 
laborious  record  of  such  bucolic  details  as  the  method  of  growing 
asparagus  in  France,  in  his  *  Journey  to  London,'  and  now  he  was 
moved  to  mockery  by  the  learned  doctor's  erudite  edition  of  the 
works  of  Apicius  Coelius,  '  Concerning  the  Soups  and  Sauces  of  the 
Antients.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  work  which  opens  with  six 
pages  of  small  print  notes  on  a  single  recipe  for  a  soup  tends  to 
excite  amazement  rather  than  admiration;  and  that,  interesting 
as  it  is  to  learn  from  Apicius  how  to  cook  everything,  from  ostriches 
and  flamingos  down  to  locusts  and  dormice,  few  readers  will 
care  to  labour  through  the  elucidatory  comments  drawn  from  the 
books  of  '  Glaucus  Lorrensis  of  Cow-heel,  Mithaecus  of  Hot-pots, 
Dionysius  of  Sugar  Sops,  Agis  of  Pickled  Broom-buds,  Epinetus 
of  Sack-posset,  Euthedemus  of  Apple-dumplings,  Hegesippus  of 
Black-pudding,  Crito  of  Sowc'd  Maccarel,  Stephanus  of  Limon 
Cream,  Archytes  of  Hogs  Harslet,  Acestius  of  Quince  Marmalade, 
Hicesius  of  Potted  Pigeons,  Diocles  of  Sweet-breads,  and  Philistion 
of  Oat  Cakes.'  Some  of  these  authors,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
actually  among  the  innumerable  authorities  quoted  by  Lister  and 
his  painful  predecessor  Humelbergius,  the  first  editor  of  Apicius, 
but  others,  and  all  the  titles  of  their  works,  are  the  frivolous  inven- 
tions of  Dr.  King,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  lament  that 
'  Bambouselbergius  his  Treatise  of  Fatning  Dormise  is  lost.' 

Allowing  that  Dr.  Lister  was  fair  game,  it  still  remains  to  be 
decided  whether  an  apology  is  not  due  to  Horace  for  placing 
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cookery  on  a  level  with  poetry.  Certainly  none  of  the  nine  fair 
sister  Muses  concerned  herself  with  cookery' — a  fact  which  may  be 
commended  to  the  notice  of  those  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  who  still  consider  that  woman's  sole 
domain  should  be  the  kitchen.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  cooks, 
like  poets,  are  bom  as  much  as  made,  for  : 

*  'Tis  a  sage  Question,  if  the  Art  of  Cooks 
Is  lodged  by  Nature,  or  attained  by  Books  : 
That  Man  will  never  frame  a  noble  Treat 
Whose  whole  Dependance  lies  on  some  Receipt. 
Then,  by  pure  Nature  everything  is  spoil'd, 
She  knows  no  more  than  stew'd,  bak'd,  rost  and  boyl'd. 
When  Art  and  Nature  join  th'  Effect  will  be 
Some  nice  Ragoust  or  charming  Fricasy.' 

Nor  is  this  the  sole  resemblance  between  those  who  minister 
to  the  feasts  of  reason  and  of  appetite. 

'  Judgment  provides  the  Meat  in  Season  fit, 
Which  by  the  Genius  drest,  its  Sauce  is  Wit. 
The  Critick  strikes  out  all  that  is  not  just, 
And  'tis  ev'n  so  the  Butler  chips  his  Crust.' 

(Though  what  the  devil  the  butler  is  doing  in  the  cook's  galley 
is  more  than  I  can  say  ;  he  should  have  no  concern  with  any  crust 
beyond  that  upon  his  port.  Still,  I  suppose,  by  the  eighteenth 
century  the  butler  had  fallen  somewhat  from  his  high  estate  and 
had  taken  upon  him  some  of  the  duties  of  the  pantler,  even  if  he 
were  not  reduced  to  helping  in  the  kitchen.) 

'  Poets  and  Pastry  Cooks  will  be  the  same, 
Since  both  of  them  their  Images  must  frame. 
Chimeras  from  the  Poet's  Fancy  flow, 
The  Cook  contrives  his  Shapes  in  real  Dough.' 

From  which  it  may  be  deduced  that  of  the  two  artists  the  cook 
has  the  more  solid  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human 
race.  The  artistic  side  of  his  craft  was  still  more  evident  in  earlier 
days  when  his  '  shapes  '  took  the  form  of  those  '  subtleties ' — groups 
of  figures — such  as  '  Maydon  Mary  that  holy  virgyne,  and  Gabrielle 
gretynge  hur  with  an  Ave ' — modelled  in  paste,  sugar,  and  less 
digestible  substances,  which  in  medieval  times  were  placed  upon  the 
table  between  each  course  for  the  edification  of  the  guests.  Such 
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'  subtleties '  had  long  been  dead  when  Dr.  King  wrote — though, 
perhaps,  their  attenuated  ghosts  still  linger  in  the  decorations  of 
suburban  wedding-cakes — and  the  cook's  skill  in  shaping  was 
devoted  to  the  strictly  business-like  decoration  of  his  pie-crust. 

'  You  that  from  pliant  Paste  would  Fabricks  raise, 
Expecting  thence  to  gain  immortal  Praise, 
Your  knuckles  try,  and  let  your  sinews  know 
Their  Power  to  knead  and  give  the  Form  to  Dough, 
Chuse  your  Materials  right,  your  seas'ning  fix. 
And  with  your  Fruit  resplendent  sugar  mix : 
From  thence  of  course  the  Figure  will  arise, 
And  Elegance  adorn  the  Surface  of  your  Pies.' 

But,  at  the  same  time,  as  our  author  very  truly  remarks  in 
another  place : 

'  Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  Bottom  lye, 
Who  cares  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  Pye  ? ' 

Pies  and  pasties  are  to  my  mind  the  most  poetic  and  seductive 
section  of  kitchen-craft.  The  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  the  solid 
joints  consecrated  by  immemorial  custom  to  the  Sunday's  midday 
meal,  excellent  as  they  are  for  the  satisfying  of  hunger,  move  more 
to  slumber  than  to  song.  There  is  no  mystery  about  these  com- 
positions of  plain  cooks.  They  are  gross  and  prosaic.  I  do  not  care 
to  read  even  in  Homer— 

4  How  lov'd  Patroclus  with  Achilles  joins 
To  quarter  out  the  Ox  and  spit  the  Loins.' 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  care  greatly  for  '  French  Kick- 
shaws or  Oglios  brought  from  Spain  ' — fit  subjects,  perhaps,  for  an 
epigram  or  vers  libres,  but  too  unsubstantial  for  a  sonnet  or  heroic 
couplets.  The  pie  combines  all  graces  in  itself.  It  is  sustaining, 
fulfilling  the  first  purpose  of  food ;  it  is  savoury,  whetting  the 
appetite  it  satisfies  ;  it  is  seductive  in  colour  and  adornment ;  and 
above  all  it  is  mysterious.  One  round  of  beef  is  much  as  another, 
one  leg  of  mutton  differs  little  from  another,  even  if  it  masquerade 
as  lamb  by  appearing  with  mint-sauce  in  place  of  the  onion-sauce, 
which  since  the  days  of  the  methodical,  Miltonic  carrier,  Hobson,  has 
always  marked  the  elder  sheep-flesh ;  but  with  a  pie  there  is  ever 
an  element  of  the  exciting.  What  may  not  lurk  beneath  its  crust  ? 
Lovers  of  Scott  will  remember  how  little  Geoffrey  Hudson  was 
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brought  to  table  in  a  pie — a  historic  incident  to  which  Dr.  King 
makes  allusion  : 

'  Let  never  fresh  Machines  your  Pastry  try, 
Unless  Grandees  or  Magistrates  are  by, 
Then  you  may  put  a  Dwarf  into  a  Pye. 
Or  if  you'd  fright  an  Alderman  or  Mayor, 
Within  a  Pasty  lodge  a  living  Hare ; 
Then  midst  their  gravest  Furs  shall  Mirth  arise, 
And  all  the  Guild  pursue  with  joyful  Cries.' 

Then  there  was  the  great  pie  of  the  nameless  king,  at  the  open- 
ing of  which  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  sang ;  and  the  fearsome 
pies  of  Sweeney  Todd  ;  and  the  herring-pies,  flavoured  with  ginger 
and  galingale,  which  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich  rendered  yearly 
to  the  King.  If  our  pies  are  not  likely  to  contain  spiced  herrings, 
living  blackbirds,  or  dead  men,  there  still  remain  abundant  possi- 
bilities. Will  the  first  lifted  wedge  of  crust  reveal  pork,  rabbit,  or 
pigeon  ;  is  it  a  pie  of  the  Great  Twin  Brethren,  veal  and  ham  ;  or 
a  multiple  pie  of  game  ?  or,  by  some  whimsical  error  of  identifica- 
tion, shall  we  find  fruit  where  we  expected  meat  ?  For  the  matter 
of  that,  we  may  find  without  any  error  both  meat  and  fruit,  apples 
and  fat  mutton,  in  one  pie  down  West,  for 

*  Cornwall  Squab-Pye,  and  Devon  White-Pot  brings, 
And  Lei'ster  Beans  and  Bacon,  Food  of  Kings ! ' 

From  the  pre-eminence  which  the  learned  poet  assigns  to 
Leicester  I  assume  that  he  never  tasted  a  Sussex  bacon-pudding 
with  beans.  As  for  Cornwall — in  that  ancient  kingdom  they  put 
not  only  pippins  and  pepper  and  mutton,  but  all  things  bright  and 
beautiful,  all  creatures  great  and  small,  into  their  pies ;  and  they  do 
say  that  the  reason  the  Devil  would  never  go  to  Cornwall  was  because 
he  feared  that  they  would  put  him  into  one. 

'  Trotter  from  Quince  and  Apples  first  did  frame 
A  Pye  which  still  retains  his  proper  Name, 
Tho'  common  grown,  yet  with  white  Sugar  strow'd 
And  butter 'd  right,  its  Goodness  is  allow'd.' 

More  than  two  centuries  have  passed  ;  the  goodness  of  the  blend 
of  quince  and  apples  in  a  pie  is  still  allowed,  but  Trotter's  name  has 
fallen  from  memory.  Yet  he,  perhaps,  hoped  to  be  '  immortal 
made  as  Kit-cat  by  his  Pies.'  Vain  hope !  How  short  is  most 
men's  immortality!  One  author  assures  us  that  Monteth  'has 
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by  one  Vessell  sav'd  his  Name  from  Death.'  Perhaps  he  has  ;  but 
I  fear  that  he  and  his  wine-cooler  will  linger  on  in  memory  only  by 
the  grace  of  industrious  collectors  of  old  furniture ;  and  Kit 
Catling's  fame  would  have  crumbled  with  his  pie-crust  had  it  not 
been  for  the  portraits  drawn  by  frequenters  of  his  eating-house. 
One  man  and  one  alone  is  likely  to  pass  down,  through  generations 
yet  unborn,  to  the  remotest  limits  of  posterity,  inseparably  con- 
nected with  an  article  of  food — the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  When  all 
his  deeds  are  forgotten  and  the  records  of  them  mouldered  into 
dust  his  name  will  still  be  in  the  mouths  of  men.  And  not  one  of 
them  will  give  so  much  as  a  moment's  thought  to  the  Earl  himself. 
Such  is  Fame. 

Other  forgotten  celebrities  figure  in  our  poem ;  among  them 
Lockit — not,  apparently,  the  father  of  Lucy  and  unprepossessing 
gaoler  of  Macheath,  but  the  keeper  of  an  eating-house  of  repute ; 
for  Dr.  King  in  his  epilogue,  wherein  he  deals  unkindly  with  Dr. 
Lister's  soups  and  sauces,  says  :  '  What  estates  might  Brawn  or 
Lockit  have  got  in  those  days,  when  Apicius,  only  for  boiling  of 
Sprouts  after  a  new  fashion,  deservedly  came  into  the  good  graces 
of  Drusus  who  then  commanded  the  Koman  armies  ? '  The  reference 
to  his  house  has  sufficient  topical  interest  to  be  worth  quoting  as 
an  instance  of  history  repeating  itself  : 

*  The  Fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  Dark, 
What  Cavalier  wou'd  know  St.  James's  Park  ? 
For  Locket's  stands  where  Gardens  once  did  spring, 
And  Wild-Ducks  quack  where  Grass-hoppers  did  sing. 
A  Princely  Palace  on  that  space  does  rise 
Where  Sidley's  noble  Muse  found  Mulberries.' 

With  a  little  adaptation,  such  as  putting  the  grasshoppers  back 
at  the  expense  of  the  wild  ducks  and  taking  '  princely  palace,'  as 
applied  to  the  Passport  Office,  as '  wrote  sarkastik,'  this  is  singularly 
apt  to  the  present  time. 

So  much  for  a  historic  parallel,  unforeseen  by  the  poet ;  but  by 
way  of  a  contrast  or  change  in  taste  observe  that — 

'  Our  Fathers  most  admir'd  their  Sauces  sweet, 
And  often  asked  for  Sugar  with  their  Meat ; 
They  butter'd  Currants  on  fat  Veal  bestow'd, 
And  Rumps  of  Beef  with  Virgin  Honey  strew'd. 
Insipid  Tast,  old  Friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know, 
Where  Rocombole,  Shallot,  and  the  rank  Garlick  grow.' 
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In  the  last  two  lines  there  is  evidently  a  reference  to  Dr.  Lister's 
carefully  recorded  researches  in  the  market-gardens  of  Paris ; 
while  the  beef  and  honey — not  a  usual  combination,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  early  cookery  extends — points  to  a  recipe  in  Apicius 
for  keeping  fresh  meat  by  immersing  it  in  honey.  The  section 
of  Apicius  which  follows  tells  of  preserving  brawn  (ferculum, 
comments  Lister,  apud  nos  antiquissimum,  lautissimum  atque 
mirabile) :  *  Place  it  in  mustard  made  with  vinegar,  salt,  and  honey, 
so  that  it  is  covered,  and  when  you  wish  to  use  it  you  will  be  surprised 
(miraberis).'  With  this  conclusion  all  will  agree  who  have  ever 
observed  the  surprise  of  a  dog  that  has  bolted  a  piece  of  meat  coated 
with  what  Dr.  King  calls  '  the  roguish  Mustard,  dang'rous  to  the 
Nose.' 

Vegetables  figure  but  meanly  in  our  poem.  We  are,  indeed, 
bidden — 

'  Your  infant  Pease  to  Sparrowgrass  *  prefer, 
Which  to  the  supper  you  may  best  refer.' 

And  there  is  a  slighting  reference  to  cucumbers  as  the  customary 
food  of  those  ninth  parts  of  men,  the  tailors — 

'  Ev'n  Taylors  at  their  yearly  Feasts  look  great, 
And  all  their  Cucumbers  are  turned  to  Meat ' — 

a  change  which  may  have  benefited  their  digestion  as  well  as  their 
pride ;  though  possibly  the  clammy  cucumber  accords  better  with 
the  slow-moving  blood  of  a  sedentary  race  than  with  the  hotter 
humours  of  more  active  men. 

'  There  are  whose  blood 
Impetuous  rages  thro'  the  turgid  veins, 
Who  better  bear  the  fiery  fruits  of  Ind, 
Than  the  moist  Melon  or  pale  Cucumber.' 

If  the  reader  is  a  connoisseur  of  style  he  will  not  require  to  be 
told  that  this  last  quotation  is  from  another  hand  than  Dr.  King's. 
But  he  may  require  to  be  told  that  that  hand  was  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Armstrong  ;  for  I  much  fear  that  his  precious  poem  on  '  The  Art  of 
Preserving  Health,'  published  in  the  eventful  year  1745,  is  less  widely 
known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Of  our  three  doctors,  Dr.  Lister 

1  Is  the  Athenaeum  still  famous  for  its  asparagus  ?    Dr.  Lister  writes — in  the 
section  on  Asparagi,  which  consists  of  six  words  by  Apicius  and  thr 
his  editors — '  magnitudinis  immensae  memorantur  apud  Athenaeum.1 
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was  a  pedant  who  wrote  passable  prose  in  Latin  and  English,  Dr. 
King  was  a  wit  who  wrote  burlesque  verse,  but  Dr.  Armstrong  was 
a  poet  of  the  utmost  polish  and  refinement,  who  could  describe  a 
stomach-ache  in  language  of  such  beauty  and  allusive  delicacy  as 
would  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  elderly  spinsters.  If  Dr.  King 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  egg  he  would  bluntly  call  it  an  egg,  but 
Dr.  Armstrong,  whose  bedside  manners  must  have  been  a  joy  to 
behold,  would  write : 

'  Some  even  the  generous  nutriment  detest 
Which,  in  the  shell,  the  sleeping  Embryo  rears.' 

With  similar  sweet  modulations  Cheshire  cheese  becomes  in  his 
skilful  hands  '  that  which  Cestria  tends,  tenacious  paste  of  solid 
milk.'  So,  too,  where  that  sound  old  dietician,  Andrew  Borde, 
declared  that  '  olde  beefe  and  kowe-flesshe  doth  engender  melan- 
choly,' the  poet  warbles  these  pleasing  variations  on  his  theme  : 

'  And  if  the  Steer  must  fall, 
In  youth  and  vigour  glorious  let  him  die ; 
Nor  stay  till  rigid  age,  or  heavy  ails, 
Absolve  him  ill-requited  from  the  yoke.' 

There  is  an  equal  elegance  about  his  preliminary  advice  to  his 
readers  to  eat  plenty  of  vegetables  and  have  their  meat  stewed  or 
boiled  rather  than  roast  ('  Of  fryed  metes  be  ware,  for  they  are 
fumose  in  dede,'  and  'frixa  nocent,  elixa  fovent,  assata  cohercent ' 
were  good  medieval  maxims  of  diet). 

'  Let  the  cool 

The  moist  relaxing  vegetable  store 
Prevail  in  each  repast :  your  food  supplied 
By  bleeding  life,  be  gently  wafted  down, 
By  soft  decoction  and  a  mellowing  heat, 
To  liquid  balm ;  or,  if  the  solid  mass 
You  chuse,  tormented  in  the  boiling  wave ; 
That  thro'  the  thirsty  channels  of  the  blood 
A  smooth  diluted  chyle  may  ever  flow.' 

Again,  when  he  comes  to  the  subject  of  drinks,  Dr.  Armstrong 
manages  to  wax  lyrical  on  the  subject  of  water — an  uninspiring 
fluid,  which  Borde  declared  (not  from  personal  experience,  as  he 
never  touched  it,  wisely  sticking  to  good  ale)  '  is  not  holsome,  sole 
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by  it  selfe,  for  an  Englysshe  man.'    The  advice  never  to  drink 
stagnant  water  without  boiling  it  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  : 

'  Though  thirst  were  ne'er  so  resolute,  avoid 
The  sordid  lake  and  all  such  drowsy  floods 
As  fill  from  Lethe  Belgia's  slow  canals, 
(Squalid  with  generation  and  the  birth 
Of  little  monsters,)  till  the  power  of  fire 
Has  from  profane  embraces  disengag'd 
The  violated  lymph.' 

It  might  be  thought  from  his  warm  praise  of  water  that  the  good 
doctor  was  as  teetotal  as  the  gentleman  who  amended  so  drastically 
the  drinking  poem  sent  him  by  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  ; 
but  it  was  not  so ;  he  was  equally  enthusiastic  over  the  virtues  of 
wine,  and  I  suspect  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  (did  not 
Mr.  Birrell  once  comment  on  the  charming  candour  of  Cambridge 
men,  poets  especially — shown  in  their  universal  willingness  to 
admit  that  they  had  been  drunk  once  ?)  However  that  may  be, 
although  condemning  habitual  excess,  he  condones  and  even  en- 
courages an  occasional  spree.  (Had  he  not  lived^before  the  days 
of '  bump-suppers  '  I  could  have  sworn  that  he  was  a  rowing  man.) 

'  Meantime,  I  would  not  always  dread  the  bowl 
Nor  every  trespass  shun.    The  feverish  strife, 
Rous'd  by  the  rare  debauch,  subdues,  expels 
The  loitering  crudities  that  burden  life  ; 
And,  like  a  torrent  full  and  rapid,  clears 
Th'  obstructed  tubes.' 

Without  denying  the  accuracy  of  this  description  of  the  results 
of  getting  drunk,  I  feel  that  his  advice,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  remarked 
apropos  of  his  vegetarian  diet,  '  may  be  wholesome,  but  it  is  not 
good.'  More  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  enlightened  age 
is  Dr.  Armstrong's  other  ringing  call,  blending  joviality  judiciously 
with  discretion — • 

' .  .  .  let  the  mantling  bowl 
Of  keen  Sherbet  the  fickle  taste  relieve.' 

With  which  depressing  paean  we  will  take  our  leave  of  our  three 
doctors  and  the  ancient  gastronomer  royal,  Apicius  Coelius. 

L.  F.  SALZMAN. 
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WINCHELSEA. 
BY  A.  C.  BENSON. 

WHAT  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  certain  towns  and  villages  give 
one  so  strong  an  impression  of  a  distinct  and  pervading  individu- 
ality, while  other  places,  fully  as  interesting  and  beautiful  it  may 
be,  have  no  such  quality  about  them.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
define ;  but  while  some  towns  seem  a  mere  fortuitous  collection  of 
houses,  even  though  many  of  the  houses  may  have  character  and 
distinction,  other  towns  seem  to  be  the  expression  of  a  personality 
almost,  inconsistent  perhaps,  and  with  whims  and  oddities,  but 
yet  essentially  one.  The  details  of  such  a  place  seem  not  so  much 
the  result  of  human  fancies  and  preferences  as  the  effect  of  a 
guiding  and  controlling  spirit,  selecting  and  eliminating,  and 
moulding  the  whole  into  a  harmony  of  design  and  execution.  As 
you  wander  at  leisure,  every  street,  almost  every  building,  confirms 
and  deepens  the  impression.  You  turn  a  corner  and  see,  not  some- 
thing surprising,  but  something  that  you  almost  expected  to  see. 
It  is  indeed  what  the  Romans  meant  by  the  words  genius  loci,  a 
presiding  spirit  of  which  the  place  is  an  embodiment,  and  whose 
masterful  or  pathetic  temperament  can  be  discerned  in  every  corner. 

I  walked  one  evening  in  a  great  orange-flaming  sunset  from 
Rye  across  the  fields  to  Winchelsea.  The  steep  brown-copsed 
bastions  crowned  by  quaint  gabled  houses,  the  wide  flat  pasture- 
lands  of  the  valley  that  folds  away  into  the  hills  by  Brede,  and 
the  high  blue  shadowy  line  of  Fairlight  down  beyond,  looked  very 
solemn  and  romantic  in  the  evening  light.  There  they  sit,  the  two 
beautiful  little  towns,  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  regarding  each  other 
across  the  green  marshland ;  but  how  different  they  are  !  Rye  is  & 
busy  prosperous  hive  of  cheerful  folk  with  plenty  of  brisk  and  vivid 
interests,  its  presiding  genius  an  active,  sensible  creature,  shrewd 
and  sociable,  fond  of  comfortable  beauty  and  much  in  love  with 
life,  but  neither  romantic  nor  mysterious.  From  the  old  irregular 
gabled  and  mullioned  houses,  the  demure  and  dignified  brick 
mansions,  down  to  the  tall  black-timbered  warehouses  on  the 
quay,  it  is  all  full  of  sedate  movement,  of  solid  and  contented  life. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  Winchelsea.  There  is  nothing  either 
dejected  or  decayed  about  it.  It  is  trim  and  flourishing-looking 
in  every  respect.  There  are  not,  I  suppose,  more  than  a  hundred 
houses  there,  and  yet  they  are  disposed  and  arranged  about  the 
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central  square  with  a  semblance  of  streets  and  alleys,  as  though  it 
were  a  much  more  considerable  place.  Indeed  it  has,  to  my  mind, 
a  somewhat  ghost-like  appearance,  the  unsubstantial  phantom  of 
a  substantial  town. 

Again,  the  majority  of  houses  in  Winchelsea  are  comfortable 
and  roomy  places,  clearly  the  abodes  of  well-to-do  if  not  wealthy 
people ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  the  presence,  in 
so  solitary  a  spot,  of  so  many  prosperous  households.  It  has  not 
the  air  of  a  holiday  resort ;  it  seems  to  have  a  demure  life  of  its 
own ;  yet  it  appears  to  have  no  tangible  connection  with  its  own 
past,  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  no  particular  occupa- 
tion ;  while,  except  for  a  football  field,  it  hardly  seems  to  have 
any  sources  of  recreation.  But,  for  all  that,  its  charm  is  great ; 
it  is  consecrated  to  recollection  and  repose,  and  lost  in  pleasant 
reverie ;  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  place  would  seem  to  be  given 
up  to  meditation,  and  to  be  engaged  in  recalling,  neither  regret- 
fully nor  complacently,  a  glorious  and  active  past — like  a  retired 
admiral,  let  us  say,  with  an  adventurous  career  behind  him,  but 
entirely  content,  after  his  rough  experiences,  to^  be  leading  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  domestic  life.  Anyone  who  went  to  Win- 
chelsea expecting  something  romantic  and  forlorn  would  be  dis- 
appointed;  what  he  will  find  is  a  place  most  picturesquely 
situated,  with  enchanting  views  and  prospects  in  every  direction,  a 
noble  fragment  of  a  church,  leafy  avenues  and  steep-sloping  copses, 
an  engaging  assemblage  of  very  decorous  and  comely  houses,  and 
a  pair  of  crumbling  mediaeval  gateways  which  seem  almost  out 
of  harmony  with  the  trim  security  of  the  place.  Indeed,  when 
I  consider  the  strangely  contrasting  elements  it  combines,  its 
impregnable  and  embattled  air,  its  approaches  spanned  by 
melancholy  and  forbidding  towers,  and  then  the  innocent  famili- 
arity, the  comfortable  amiability  of  its  inner  aspect,  as  though  a 
child  might  have  donned  a  ferocious  mask,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  surprising  and  unaccountable  places  I  have  ever  set  eyes 
upon. 

Now  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
town  of  Winchelsea  is  not  the  original  town  at  all.  That  lay  out 
in  the  Camber  marshland,  two  or  three  miles  away,  and  was  built 
upon  a  sea-girt  island.  But  the  whole  level  was  gradually  sinking, 
owing  to  some  subterranean  collapse  of  the  earth's  crust,  perhaps  : 
the  place  had  become  more  and  more  subject  to  floods  and  high 
tides ;  and  at  last  in  1250  there  was  a  great  inrush  of  the  sea, 
which  destroyed  above  three  hundred  houses  and  three  churches, 
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and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned  ;  a  few  years  later 
the  crops  failed  and  the  trees  began  to  wither,  and  soon  it  was  clear 
that  old  Winchelsea  was  doomed. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  a  new  site  for  the  town  was  chosen, 
an  admirable  place  for  a  port  liable  to  constant  invasion  from 
France.  It  was  a  steep  sandstone  cliff  surrounded  by  marshes, 
with  the  sea  on  the  south  and  east  and  with  a  river  on  the  north. 
It  is  only  connected  with  the  neighbouring  uplands  by  a  narrow 
ridge  to  the  south-west.  At  an  immense  expense,  the  bastions 
were  made  steeper,  and  the  tableland  at  the  top  levelled ;  the 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates.  How 
extensive  was  the  circuit  of  the  town  may  be  divined  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  gates,  known  as  the  New  Gate,  a  most 
romantic  ruin,  still  stands  out  in  the  fields  nearly  a  mile  away  from 
the  church.  Many  hundreds  of  houses  were  built,  in  carefully 
planned  squares  and  streets.  A  majestic  church  was  erected,  a 
choir  with  nave  and  transepts.  There  was  a  monastery  of  Grey- 
friars  founded,  and  a  house  of  Blackfriars,  two  parish  churches — 
since  destroyed — three  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  The 
inhabitants  of  old  Winchelsea  mostly  migrated  thither,  tempted  by 
grants  of  land  and  houses  ;  and  for  two  hundred  years  the  place 
was  one  of  very  great  importance.  It  provided  ships  for  the  navy, 
it  had  a  great  import  and  export  trade  in  sea-borne  merchandise. 
It  was  not  only  a  rendezvous  of  commerce,  but  a  port  of  embarka- 
tion for  military  and  naval  expeditions.  There  were  a  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  called  Jurats,  and  many  civic  officials.  The  town 
appointed  four  of  the  Cinque  Port  Barons.  The  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  canopies 
over  the  King  and  Queen  at  coronations.  They  varied  their 
costume  from  time  to  time,  but  as  late  as  the  Coronation  of  George 
IV  the  barons  from  Winchelsea  wore  vests  of  scarlet  satin  with 
slashed  sleeves,  trunk  hose  of  blue  satin,  red  silk  stockings,  white 
kid  shoes,  a  surtout  of  dark  blue  satin,  and  a  black  Spanish  hat 
and  feather  !  Winchelsea  sent  two  members  to  Parliament,  not 
very  notable  people,  for  the  most  part ;  but  one  of  them  was  the 
well-known  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  and  another  the  famous 
Earl  Grey. 

And  then  what  picturesque  things  happened  there !  Think  of 
Edward  I  going  to  survey  the  town,  then  in  course  of  building, 
and  riding  a  skittish  horse,  which  took  fright  at  the  noise  made  by 
the  clappers  of  a  windmill  and  jumped  over  the  parapet  to  the 
horror  of  all  beholders,  slithered  down  a  steep  slope  for  twelve  feet, 
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and  arrived  unharmed  on  a  tiny  footpath  without  even  unseating 
His  Majesty. 

Or  recall  the  great  fight  off  Winchelsea  in  1350  with  forty 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  ten  thousand  men :  Edward 
III  and  the  Black  Prince  on  board  the  English  flagship  named 
Salle  du  Roi,  the  King  in  a  velvet  jacket  and  beaver  hat — very 
becoming,  says  the  chronicler — and  listening  with  lively  delight  to 
a  German  dance  called  '  Sir  John  Chandos  '  played  by  his  minstrels, 
when  the  sailor  at  the  masthead  shouted  '  Ho,  I  spy  a  ship  ! '  Out 
flew  the  squadron  about  the  time  of  vespers,  and  after  infinite 
grapplings  and  boardings,  much  noble  blood  spilt  and  many  gallant 
vessels  sent  to  the  bottom,  the  Black  Prince  saved  with  difficulty 
from  his  foundering  ship,  and  the  King's  life  endangered  by  a 
mighty  leak  in  the  Salle  du  Roi,  the  victory  was  won  before  night- 
fall, and  the  Spanish  fleet  in  headlong  flight ;  and  all  the  time  the 
poor  Queen  watching  the  horrible  encounter  from  Winchelsea  hill. 

But  things  did  not  always  go  so  well  with  Winchelsea  :  for 
centuries  it  was  exposed  to  sudden  and  determined  attacks  by  the 
French.  In  1337,  for  instance,  Rye  and  Winchelsea  had  been 
raided,  and  much  mischief  done  ;  but  an  English  squadron  arrived 
in  the  nick  of  time,  chased  the  marauders  back  to  France,  burnt 
a  good  part  of  the  town  of  Boulogne,  and  hanged  twelve  captains 
of  the  French  fleet,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  in  a  row. 

Some  twenty  years  later,  in  1359,  a  great  French  fleet  made  a 
sudden  descent  on  Winchelsea,  sacked  and  burnt  the  town,  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  off  much  plunder 
to  France ;    so    unexpected  was  the  attack  that  most  of  the 
population  were  at  church  hearing  Mass  when  the  French  entered 
the  town.    Exactly  a  year  later  they  came  again,  and  this  time 
laid  waste  much  of  the  surrounding   country.    Again  in  1376 
they  came,  and  this  time  burned  the  greater  part  of  Rye  ;  but 
the  Abbot  of  Battle,  whose  monastery  owned  much  property  at 
Winchelsea,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  French 
admiral  that  he  was  a  religious  man  and  had  not  come  to  fight 
but  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.    This  was  taken  by  the 
French   to    imply   a  lack    of   courage,   and  they  assaulted  the 
town,  hurling  great  stones  into  the  streets  from  catapults,  which 
destroyed  many  of  the  houses  ;    but  the  abbot  and  his  men  re- 
pelled them  at  every  point,  and  finally  drove  the  invaders  back 
to  their  ships.    So  it  went  on,  until  in  1380  the  French  seized  the 
place,  destroyed  one  of  the  gates  and  the  nave  of  the  church, 
systematically   harried   the    neighbouring   country,  and  inflicted 
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on  Winchelsea  such  irretrievable  damage  that  it  never  recovered 
its  old  prosperity. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Winchelsea  merely  opposed  a 
passive  resistance  to  these  various  attacks.  On  the  contrary  each 
of  them  was  followed  by  a  vindictive  retaliation.  Indeed,  at  one 
time  the  mariners  of  Winchelsea  enjoyed  a  rather  bad  reputation 
for  a  mild  kind  of  domestic  piracy.  They  did  not  only  harry  the 
French,  their  legitimate  foes,  but  impounded  foreign  barques, 
refusing  ransom,  and  even  confiscated  cargoes  of  herrings  which 
peaceful  fishermen  had  caught  and  were  conveying  home. 

Life,  indeed,  in  mediaeval  Winchelsea  can  never  have  been  dull, 
whatever  else  it  may  have  been.  But  as  time  went  on  the  sea 
began  to  recede,  the  roadstead  grew  more  and  more  shallow,  and 
the  estuary  more  choked  with  mud.  The  prosperity  of  the  town 
rapidly  declined.  By  1538,  when  Henry  VIII  built  the  great 
castle  of  Camber  in  the  marsh  below  to  defend  Rye  and  Winchelsea 
from  invasion,  there  was  little  left  at  Winchelsea  to  defend.  The 
castle  stands  there  still  a  mile  away— a  huge  pile  of  solid  masonry 
lined  with  brick,  with  deep-set  gun  embrasures  and  underground 
corridors  and  sculptured  cornices — a  noble  ruin,  overgrown  with 
ivy,  its  grassy  banks  and  mounds  grazed  over  by  peaceful  sheep, 
all  solitary  and  silent,  the  very  embodiment  of  grim  and  useless 
strength. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  a  piteous  petition  was 
presented  by  Winchelsea  to  the  Council,  recounting  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  place,  describing  the  ruinous  streets  and  the  great 
crypts  and  cellars  of  dilapidated  houses,  '  fit  for  famous  merchants.' 
They  asked  that  a  new  harbour  might  be  excavated  and  the  old 
sea-channel  cleared.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  Queen  visited 
the  town,  and  admired  the  houses  so  much  and  'the  city-like 
deportment  of  the  people,  there  then  being  several  gentry,'  that  she 
said,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  irony,  that  it  deserved  the  name  of 
Little  London.  But  even  this  royal  compliment  was  of  no 
avail ;  and  a  few  years  later  there  were  only  sixty  households  left, 
the  sea  having  forsaken  the  town.  In  1832  there  were  only  nine 
freeholders  with  a  parliamentary  vote ;  but,  though  shorn  of  ite 
ancient  glories,  there  can  have  been  very  few  people  in  England 
who  were  so  well  represented  in  the  Council  of  the  nation  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Winchelsea. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  was  finished  about  1292.  Originally  it  was  a  great  cruciform 
structure  with  a  central  tower.  But  the  nave  was  destroyed  at 
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an  early  date,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  French  raids.  It  has 
sometimes  been  questioned  whether  it  was  ever  actually  completed  ; 
but  a  tiled  pavement  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  course 
of  some  excavations  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  had  at 
least  a  brief  period  of  existence.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  left,  for 
in  1792  the  bell-tower,  which  stood  to  the  south-west  of  the 
church,  was  destroyed,  and  what  remained  of  the  nave  was 
demolished,  the  stones  being  used  for  the  repair  of  Rye  Harbour. 

The  walls  of  the  ruined  transepts  are  still  standing,  but  the 
western  arches  of  the  choir  and  the  choir  aisles  were  walled  up 
at  an  early  date,  a  Tudor  porch  added,  perhaps  from  one  of  the 
demolished  churches,  and  a  bell-chamber  with  a  low  tiled  spire 
over  the  western  end  of  the  north  choir  aisle.  The  result  is  a 
church  of  no  great  size,  but  finely  proportioned,  lofty,  and  of 
extraordinary  dignity  and  picturesqueness.  The  tracery  of  the 
high  windows  is  graceful  and  very  original  in  treatment.  A  fine 
flying  buttress  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  adds  much  to 
the  sense  of  confused  richness  which  the  whole  building  gives. 

Within,  the  choir  is  full  of  stately  ornament.  There  are  two 
rows  of  fine  canopied  sedilia  with  crockets  and  pinnacles,  and  five 
great  tombs  with  canopies  and  recumbent  effigies,  one  of  which, 
representing  a  warrior  in  mail  with  the  feet  crossed  and  the  hands 
holding  a  sculptured  heart,  with  a  lion  at  the  feet,  is  almost 
certainly  the  tomb  of  Gervase  Alard,  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  is  conspicuous  for  the  way  in  which 
the  subdued  wealth  of  the  design  serves  to  emphasise  the  stern 
tranquillity  of  the  old  knight,  who  lies  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
a  panoply  not  made  for  show  but  for  grim  and  deadly  use ;  and 
nothing  in  all  Winchelsea  so  embodies  the  old  fierce  history  of  the 
place  and  its  terrible  hazards  as  the  figure  of  this  war-worn 
veteran  translated,  in  his  habit  as  he  was,  from  the  din  of  battle 
and  the  clash  of  ships,  grappling  and  heaving  on  the  surges,  into 
the  peace  and  silence  of  the  quiet  church  with  all  its  soaring  lines 
and  lavish  traceries  of  sculptured  stone. 

Once  since  his  entombment  has  the  body  of  the  great  admiral 
been  exposed  to  human  view.  A  settlement  took  place  a  few 
years  ago  which  loosened  the  masonry  of  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle.  Excavations  were  made  in  the  churchyard,  and  a  vault 
beneath  the  church  was  revealed  in  which  the  body  of  Gervase 
Alard  was  seen,  swathed  in  lead  and  lying  in  a  stone  coffin.  The 
remains  were  not  disturbed,  the  masonry  of  the  vault  was  replaced, 
and  he  rests  where  he  had  rested  for  more  than  five  centuries. 
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More  moving  still,  if  less  vigorously  inspiring,  is  the  effigy  of 
an  unknown  youth  which  lies,  together  with  two  other  figures,  a 
mail-clad  knight  and  a  lady  of  high  degree,  under  rather  rude 
canopies  of  simple  and  almost  perfunctory  design,  in  what  is 
called  the  Farncombe  Chantry  at  the  western  end  of  the  north 
aisle. 

These  three  monuments  are  somewhat  mysterious ;  their 
names  are  not  known,  and  they  are  of  a  very  early  date,  long 
anterior  to  the  date  of  the  church  in  which  they  lie.  Tradition 
says  that  they  represent  a  father,  a  mother,  and  an  only  son  ;  and 
they  were  in  all  probability  brought  from  some  demolished  church 
in  old  Winchelsea  when  the  town  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  effigy  of  the  young  man  has  a  singularly  arresting  quality. 
His  form  is  slender  and  delicate ;  he  lies,  his  head  supported  on  a 
cushion,  vested  in  a  long  secular  robe,  with  loose  sleeves  buttoned 
at  the  wrist,  and  buckled  shoes.  His  hair  lies  in  crisp  flat  curls 
over  the  smooth  forehead,  and  is  brought  forward  in  graceful 
tresses  over  the  ears.  He  was  too  young,  perhaps,  even  to  have 
borne  arms  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  archaic  stiffness  of  the  monument 
and  the  rigid  formality  of  the  adjusted  folds,  the  tender  care  with 
which  the  little  characteristic  details  of  dress  and  attitude,  so  full 
of  youthful  grace  and  charm,  are  rendered,  speaks  unmistakably 
of  love  and  desolate  grief,  of  wistful  remembrance  and  high  hopes 
unfulfilled.  The  craftsman's  skill  was  not  great,  but  the  language 
of  the  human  heart  speaks  in  his  work. 

The  church  has  suffered  more  than  once  from  well-meant  if 
over-zealous  restoration.  A  Late  Perpendicular  east  window  was 
removed  and  commonplace  Decorated  tracery  substituted.  More 
heartrending  still  is  the  fact  that  the  stained  glass  which  filled 
the  Perpendicular  window  was  taken  down  and  sold  in  fragments 
to  visitors  who  desired  to  have  a  memento  of  the  building.  A  few 
panels  which  were  saved  have  been  inserted  in  one  of  the  aisle 
windows.  One  little  enigma  remains  unsolved.  At  the  very  top  of 
the  western  wall,  near  the  apex  of  the  gable,  is  a  small  mullioned 
Tudor  window  of  two  lights,  which  must  presumably  have  given 
light  to  some  chamber  above  the  vaulting  of  the  transept.  It 
may  perhaps  have  been  a  watchman's  cell,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  later  restorations,  especially 
of  the  tombs  and  their  canopies,  have  been  notably  judicious  and 
appropriate.  The  whole  church  is  beautifully  kept  and  furnished, 
and  its  adornment  is  extremely  dignified  and  beautiful,  especially 
that  of  the  high  altar. 
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other  mediaeval  buildings  there  remain  but  the  three  gates — 
id  Gate,  New  Gate,  and  Pipewell  Gate — some  scanty  ruins  of 
the  Greyfriars  Priory,  and  a  hospital,  and  a  somewhat  grim  little 
edifice  called  the  Court  Hall  or  the  Water  Bailiff's  Prison,  which 
abuts  on  the  churchyard,  its  massive  walls  and  such  of  its  little 
ancient  windows  as  remain  unrestored  suggesting  that  justice 
rather  than  mercy  was  the  purpose  which  it  kept  in  view.  Close 
by  is  the  place  where  John  Wesley  preached  under  a  tree  in  1790, 
and  brought  conviction  to  many  troubled  souls. 

Another  pleasant  characteristic  of  Winchelsea  is  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  old  names,  both  graceful  and  homely,  borne  by 
houses  and  meadow-closes.  Bear  Square  recalls  the  popular 
amusements  of  the  age  ;  more  innocent  is  Ballad  Singers'  Plat. 
Paradise  is  the  agreeable  title  of  an  old  house  and  garden.  Trojan's 
Hall  has  a  high  romantic  flavour,  while  Tinker's  Garden  comes  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale.  As  to  the  meaning  of  Grind-pepper 
Well,  the  mind  loses  itself  in  fond  conjecture.  Pewes  and  Holly 
Rood  are  innocent  meadows  lying  under  Great  Gallows  Hill. 
Fryers  Orchard  and  Saffron  Garden  have  the  true  mediaeval 
flavour.  The  Firebrand  is  an  uncomfortable  name  for  a  house, 
but  The  Salutation  is  an  excellent  sign  for  an  inn.  Whether  all 
these  names  still  exist  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  maps  ;  and  so  far  from  thinking  that  names  are  merely 
convenient  and  legal  appellations,  I  have  a  secret  belief  that  they 
often  embalm  the  inner  essence  of  a  place,  and  have  an  almost 
magical  influence  upon  its  fortunes.  So  far  from  thinking  that  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  I  feel  that  quite 
half  the  charm  of  the  flower  would  be  gone  if  it  were  called,  let 
us  say,  a  mangold-wurzel !  And  at  Winchelsea,  at  all  events,  I 
can  hardly  doubt  that  much  of  the  subtle  charm  of  the  place  is 
bound  up  with  its  quaint  and  satisfying  directory. 

The  view  from  Winchelsea  is  perhaps  even  more  beautiful  than 
anything  in  the  town  itself.  If  you  stand  by  the  Strand  Gate 
and  look  to  the  south,  on  the  right  is  the  dim  line  of  the  Fairlight 
Down  with  its  steep  sea-front,  which  separates  the  Eye  valley 
from  Hastings.  The  down  rises  to  a  height  of  500  feet,  and  the 
tower  of  Fairlight  Church,  which  crowns  the  summit,  is  visible  for 
miles  away.  From  Fairlight  Down,  grassy  pastoral  hills  come 
sloping  gradually  eastward  to  Winchelsea.  At  your  feet  lies  the 
great  green  expanse  of  the  Marsh,  as  it  is  called,  a  wide  tract  of 
pasture  intersected  by  many  dikes  and  sea-channels,  and  a  couple 
ol  miles  away  lies.  the.  blue  line  of  the  sea,  dotted  with  fishing  boatsv 
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and  big  steamers  moving  hull-down  on  the  far  horizon.  To  the  left 
over  another  wide  expanse  of  marsh,  where  the  grey,  squat  tower 
of  Camber  can  be  discerned,  lies  Rye,  its  huddled  red-tiled  houses 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  culminating  in  the  long  roof  of  the 
church  and  its  low  tiled  spire.  To  the  south  of  Rye  the  coast- 
line runs  far  out  seaward.  You  can  see  the  roofs  of  the  village 
of  Rye  Harbour,  and  the  low  sand-dunes  of  Camber  ;  behind  that 
lies  mile  upon  mile  of  marsh,  with  the  tall  church  towers  of  Lydd 
and  New  Romney  among  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  bare  shingled 
promontory  of  Dungeness  ;  and  behind  all  these  far  to  the  east 
the  low  line,  touched  with  white,  of  the  Folkestone  cliffs.  But 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  details  of  the  view  is 
the  little  old  sea-cliff  which  runs  from  Winchelsea  to  Rye  along  the 
north  of  the  marsh ;  it  must  be  centuries  since  the  waves  broke 
at  its  base,  and  the  sandstone  fronts  have  crumbled  down  ;  it  is 
all  clad  with  grass  now,  rough  pasture,  ridged  with  sheep-walks, 
with  patches  of  bracken  and  copse  and  here  or  there  a  holt  of  taller 
trees  ;  at  the  sloping  upland  are  big  brick  farms,  with  white- 
cowled  oast-houses  and  high-shouldered  barns  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  delicate  moulding  of  the  cliff-front  which  tells  of  the 
subtle  energies  of  wind  and  wave — the  past  has  set  its  mark 
upon  it,  a  mark  that  cannot  be  obliterated. 

And  thus  the  whole  region  has  a  quality  of  its  own,  a  quality 
which  appeals  to  imaginative  minds  both  artistically  and  emotion- 
ally. Turner  made  a  beautiful  picture  of  Winchelsea,  perhaps  a 
little  overstrained  in  significance,  as  his  manner  was,  and  missed 
the  quietness  which  is  one  of  the  essential  charms  of  the  whole 
place.  The  picture  was  bought  by  Ruskin,  and  Ruskin  came  to 
Winchelsea  and  fell  in  love  with  it.  Millais  came  there,  and  his 
picture  '  Safe  from  the  Din  of  Battle  '  is  a  study  of  the  monument 
of  Gervase  Alard.  Thackeray  too  visited  Winchelsea  and  made  it 
the  birthplace  of  Denis  Duval,  and  made  Rye  the  scene  of  his 
schooling.  The  funeral  of  the  Countess  of  Saverne,  it  will  be 
remembered,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  in  the  book, 
takes  place  in  the  deserted  Priory  graveyard  there. 

There  is  an  ancient  well  in  the  place  known  as  St.  Leonard's 
Well ;  and  the  tradition  is  that  if  anyone  drinks  of  its  cool, 
deep-lying  waters,  he  cannot  cast  the  memory  of  Winchelsea  out 
of  his  mind,  but  is  bound  to  return  to  it  some  time,  however  far 
he  may  wander.  That  is  a  delicate  allegory  of  the  charm  which 
Winchelsea,  and  places  like  Winchelsea,  exert  on  the  human  mind 
and  heart. 
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PORL. 

BY  AMIT  AYA. 
I. 

'  Clear,  boyish  eyes, 

Whose  fearless  look  unconsciously  defies 
Trouble  and  care; 

Let  sages  envy — fools  despise 
The  faith  you  wear.' 

MUD  on  the  ground,  mud  in  the  air,  damp  chill  depression,  lone- 
liness everywhere. 

A  friendly  fire-glow  from  the  potato-can  at  the  corner  and  a 
warmer  breath  in  the  air  suggestive  of  Nature's  necessity. 
Then  I  met  Porl. 

A  form  ill-clad,  a  small  face  poked  between  huge  ears,  a  full, 
wide  mouth  topping  an  insignificant  chin,  and  eyes  brightening 
the  world — poor  in  size,  doubtful  in  colour,  but  with  just  a  glint 
of  morning  in  them  which  flashed  youth  into  the  dingy  street, 
and  promised  Eternity. 

Porl  round  a  baked  potato  was  a  study,  the  mode  of  consump- 
tion pointing  a  strong  business  propensity.    Alas  !  the  rapidity  of 
the  demolishment  suggested  an  appetite  ill  requited. 
Poor  Porl ! 

Though  I  did  not  pity  her  that  night  when  she  came  out  of 
the  fog  into  my  life ;  rather  I  hailed  her  the  impersonation  of 
Philosophy  and  Hope,  those  (when  Faith  and  Love  are  sleeping) 
twin  deterrents  from  suicide. 

Pagan  ?  Perhaps  ;  but  then  Porl  was  pagan.  Her  gods  were 
'  Justice  '  and  '  Bravado.'  '  She's  littler  en  me  ;  musn't  'it  'er. — 
She's  ony  got  'apeny,  I  got  tuppence ;  treat  'er  ter  pep'mints. — 'E 
ain't  got  no  muwer,  pore  little  chap,  git  ole  Fred  down  the  tater- 
stall  ter  give  'im  one  fer  nuthin' — sneak  it  if  'e  don't,'  pretty 
well  sums  up  her  creed  of  justice.  Her  bravado  was  embodied 
in  '  Don't  let  'em  never  find  out  yer  care.' 

'  Ole  Fred,'  who  was  very  fat,  with  a  discontented  facial  ex- 
pression— a  rare  combination  of  optimism  in  the  flesh  and 
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pessimism  in  the  spirit  which  impressed  one  oddly — shook  his 
head  over  Porl,  but  he  never  failed  to  give  the  potatoes  she 
demanded,  '  Cos  why,  sir  ?  She'd  bone  Jem  if  I  didn't.  Do  I  know 
why  she's  called  Porl  ?  Bless  yer,  the  parson  thought  she  was  a 
boy,  'er  mother  too  ill  to  go,  an'  'er  aunt  Eliza  bein'  a  bit  'eavy — 
it  bein'  Christmus  time — she  went  ter  sleep  when  'e  was  dandlin' 
the  baby ;  an'  'im  wantin'  'is  dinner,  an'  'avin'  bin  preachin'  erbout 
the  lusts  er  the  flesh,  'e  called  'er  Porl  jes  ter  get  rid  of  'er.' 


'  Give  'im  er  tater,  Fred ;   'e  don't  look  well.' 

I  hastened  to  assure  Fred  that  I  would  defray  the  expense  of 
the  dainty,  and  found  myself  immediately  in  possession  of  the 
largest  '  tater '  from  the  stall. 

'  Yer  in  trouble.' 

'  No,  Porl.' 

'  Wot  is  it,  then  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

'  Huh  ! — feel  better  when  yer've  et  that.' 

Porl  balanced  cleverly  on  a  half -brick  on  the  curb-stone ;  I  did 
full  justice  to  the  potato. 

'  I've  orfen  felt  that  way  meself,  shows  yer  stummick's  empty  ; 
nuthin'  like  grub  fer  the  'ump.  My  muwer,  yer  know,  she  finks 
different — berlieves  in  drink,  bert  I  don't — it  makes  yer  thet  silly.' 

I  smiled  at  the  crudity  of  the  morality ;  truly  there  would  be 
fewer  drunkards  was  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  more  widely  existent. 

'  What  is  your  father,  Porl  ? ' 

'  Dunno  ;   'e  scooted — muwer's  a  hotten,  yer  know.' 

I  learned  from  '  Ole  Fred '  that  the  mother  was  seldom  sober, 
Porl  holding,  meanwhile,  a  heated  altercation  with  a  boy  who  had 
inadvertently  pushed  her  off  her  brick. 

'  Where  yer  shuvin'  to  ?  ' 

'  I  ain't  er  shuvin'.' 

'  Wot  d'yer  corl  it  then  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  stow  yer  giblets.' 

'  You  shut  yer  cod's-faice.' 

'  'Oo  yer  corlin'  cod's-faice  ?  ' 

'  Garn  !  open  it  wider  an'  swaller  yerself ;  fish  's  good  fer  them 
wot  ain't  got  no  brains.' 

'  I'll  punch  yer  'ead.' 

'  That's  it,  coward — 'it  er  gell.' 
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A  violent  scuffle  ensued,  from  which  Porl  emerged  victorious, 
her  ragged  jacket  revealing  more  of  her  shabby  frock  than  before, 
her  face  crimson  from  the  struggle.  The  discomfited  boy  de- 
parted blubbering,  nursing  a  thumb  bitten  to  the  bone,  and 
showing  a  patch  of  dirty  shin  where  Porl's  nailed  boot  had  caught 
his  stocking.  The  triumphant  girl  ignored  my  expression  of 
disapproval  and  grinned  derisively — that  universal  gamin  grin, 
assimilated  from  contact  with  and  diffusing  that  element  of  the 
streets,  which  scares  decorum  in  the  byways  and  flouts  discipline 
on  the  highways. 

Consider. 

These  sexless,  elusive  gamins  of  the  gutters ;  these  apparently 
motiveless  improbabilities  of  the  masses — often  neglected  in  the 
schemes  of  statesmen,  ever  forgotten  in  the  pride  of  nations — 
grow  and  grow  until  they  become  the  certainties  which  weight  or 
lessen  the  national  balance.  A  possible  danger  to  be  controverted  ; 
a  certain  force  to  be  calculated.  Deep  in  the  pit  of  national  life, 
stirring,  surging,  swelling,  shrinking.  Hooligans  ?  what  you  will ; 
but  THERE  always. 


I  met  Porl  often  from  that  night,  sometimes  at  the  '  tater-stall,' 
more  frequently  elsewhere. 

II. 

*  'Tis  wasted  toil 
To  scatter  seed 
On  stony  ground 
Where  weeds  abound ; 
To  meet  the  need 
First,  till  the  soil.' 

'  How  old  are  you,  Porl  ? ' 

'  Fifteen.' 

I  had  thought  her  between  ten  and  twelve. 

'  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  Sunday  School  ?  ' 

'  Went  once — ain't  been  since.' 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  teacher  torked  sech  er  lot  er  rot  erbout  God.' 

'  Don't  be  wicked,  Porl.' 

'  I  aint  wicked — it's  'im.' 
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'  What  did  your  teacher  say  ?  ' 

'Never  mind  wot  she  sed — 7  say,  wot  erbout  Wally  Bligh's 
legs  ?  ' 

'  Wally's  mother  let  him  fall  when  he  was  a  little  boy  and ' 

'Huh!' 

'  She  was  to  blame — not  God.' 

'  Well,'  stubbornly,  '  'e  made  'is  muvver ;  Wally  didn't.' 

I  felt  the  adult  ineptitude  to  grapple  with  the  reasoning  of  a 
child,  and  could  only  murmur,  half  teasingly,  '  You'll  never  go  to 
Heaven,  Porl.' 

4  Don't  want ;  guess  I  should  be  lonely,  'cordin'  ter  wot  teacher 
sed.' 

'  How  about  day-school  ?  ' 

Porl  looked  like  running  away,  but,  changing  her  mind,  faced 
me,  glinting  her  eyes  defiantly. 

'  Does  the  school-board  man  come  after  you  ?  ' 

'  Rather  ' — with  a  grin  ;  '  but  'e  don't  catch  me  ;  'e  ain't  bin 
lately.  Muvver  jored  'im,  yer  know.' 

Then  with  greater  defiance,  '  I  don't  like  school — never  'ave ; 
kids  call  me  pig's-ears.  An'  las'  time  I  went,  teacher  sed  some- 
thin'  'bout  little  pitchers — I  ain't  bin  since — 'sides,  I'm  goin'  out 
soon.' 

'  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  ' 

*  Git  married.' 

I  expressed  astonishment  at  the  assurance. 

'  Corse  I  am  ;  gells  'ave  to  ;  they  look  down  on  yer  if  yer  don't ; 
like  teacher  Alice,  yer  know,  in  the  Infernse — now  I  do  like  'er. 
Bob  Lee  'e  corled  'er  ole  maid  once ;  I  punched  'is  'ead.  She  goes 
ter  church  an'  all  that,  bert  she's  good  ;  she  sez  if  yer  do  wot's  right 
it  don't  much  matter  wot  'appens,  not  even  if  yer  goes  ter  the  wall 
yerself — bert  I  dunno.  I  ast  'er  once  why  she  was  orl  on  'er  lone- 
some, an'  she  sed,  cos  'e  married  someone  else ;  an'  I  sed,  didn't 
'e  care  fer  yer  ?  an'  she  sed,  yers,  dear,  as  soft  as  if  she  was  erfraid 
er  wakin'  er  kid ;  an'  I  sed,  wot  mugs  yer  must  'ave  been  not  ter 
'ave  one  ernother ;  an'  she  blew  'er  nose  an'  smiled  sort  er  funny 
like,  an:  sed,  'e  went  away,  Porl,  an'  'e  f ergot  me,  men  easily  ferget — 
yer'll  find  it  out  yerself  some  day ;  bert  I  don't  berlieve  'e  fergot 
'er— it  was  er  muddle,  that  's  wot  it  wos— them  affairs  orfen  git 
muddled  up ;  someone  gits  torkin ' — I've  'card  em  ;  an'  then  the 
feller  gits  sick ;  fellers  is  sech  fools  ;  'fraid  er  wot  people  say ;  ain't 
got  no  pluck ;  mugs  I  corl  'em.' 
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'  But  if  the  lady  says  no,  what  then  ?  ' 

'  Take  no  notice,  er  corse ;  jes  worry  'er  till  she  sez  yers.  Oh  !  I 
tell  yer,  fellers  is  fools,  an'  gells  wot  say  they  ain't  er  goin'  ter  marry 
is  jes'  pretendin'  ;  like  that  there  'Ilda  Smith — she  never  'ad  a 
feller,  an'  she  wos  goin'  on  seventeen,  an'  'er  muwer,  she  sed,  my 
'Ilda,  she  don't  run  after  the  boys — my  'Ilda,  she's  er  good  gell — • 
my  'Ilda,  she's  er  hangel ! — oh  !  yers  !  we  wasn't  none  uv  us  good 
enufi  fer  'Ilda  ;  bert  Len  Cullam  'e  cum  erlong ;  be  mine,  sez  'e ; 
no,  sez  'Ilda ;  I  luv  yer,  sez  'e ;  rats !  sez  'Ilda ;  I'll  marry  yer, 
sez  'e ;  jes  try  it  on,  sez  'Ilda ;  an'  'e  corled  round  there  every 
night,  an'  waited  outside  fer  'er  every  Sunday ;  an'  er  corse  she 
'ad  'im  at  last ;  you  fellers  is  erfraid  er  women,  that's  wot  it  is.' 


'  Aunt  Liza's  ill.' 

'  Is  she  ?    What  is  it  ?  ' 

'  It's  a  boy  this  time.' 

'  Oh  !  .  .  .  How  many  does  that  make  ? ' 

'  Nine.  Ain't  goin'  ter  'ave  no  more,  she  sez ;  lodgers  is  scarce 
down  'er  street,  an'  yer  can't  keep  kids  on  nuthinV 

I  approved  Aunt  Liza's  decision  and  commiserated  her  con- 
dition. 

'  Oo,  Arnt's  orl  right — she  don't  make  no  fuss ;  she  orlwise  sez 
when  Muwer  pities  'er,  I  ain't  complainin'  'bout  things — I'm  jes 
thankin'  Gord  I'm  'ere.' 

'  How  is  your  mother  ?  ' 

'  Bin  orful  lately — it's  gin,  yer  know  ;  not  bert  wot  gin's  orl 
right— don't  dislike  it  meself — bert  gin  on  gin,  an'  then  gin  on  the 
top  er  that — oh  !  it's  orful !  The  Distric's  goin'  ter  'ave  'er  taken 
away.' 

'  What  will  you  do  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  I'll  go  an'  'elp  Arnt  wiv  the  kids,  jes'  fer  er  time.' 

'  Wouldn't  you  rather  go  to  school  and  be  taught  to  be  a  lady  ?  ' 

'  No  fear  !  I  ain't  goin'  inter  no  'ome  fer  orfens — sites  !  look 
at  their  'ats,  no  f ewers  ner  nuthin'.  Sides,  goin'  inter  them 
places  don't  make  yer  er  lady.' 

'  Really  ?    What  is  a  lady,  then  ?  ' 

'  Why,  one  er  them  swells  wot  rides  in  the  Park  in  kerridges, 
er  corse ;  no  corns  on  their  trotters,  they  don't  walk  enuff — an' 
the  'ats ! ' 

'  You  are  quite  wrong,  Porl ;  a  lady— — 
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'  Yer  needn't  trouble  ter  spout — I've  'card  orl  that  before ;  it's 
like  gettin'  ter  'eaven — I'm  sick  uv  it;  an'  wot's  more,  yer  orl 
wrong,  orl  of  yer — /  know.' 


'  'Ave  yer  'eard  'bout  Missis  Barton's  Roger  ?  'E's  bin  took 
up  fer  stealin'.  The  feller  wot  wos  clearin'  up  the  pub — it  wos 
'fore  the  barmaid  come  down — wos  just  at  the  back,  an'  Roger 
cleaned  the  till.  Pore  ole  Roger,  'e  blued  the  lot  before  'e  wos 
caught,  which  the  judge  sed  gravitated  the  fence ;  though  we 
didn't  'ear  Roger  mention  no  fence ;  bert  'e's  got  six  months. — 
Come  on,  inter  the  Temple  Garden.' 

I  followed  Porl  through  the  gate,  and  watched  her  dash  off 
to  join  in  a  particularly  spirited  game  just  then  in  progress.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  its  intricacies,  but  lay  on  the  grass  and 
gave  myself  up  to  the  peace  of  the  place.  Even  the  shouts  of 
the  children  could  not  mar  its  restfulness.  The  Pegasus  vane 
veered  gently,  the  tired  children  nocked  homewards,  and  the  even- 
ing sky  arched  that  perfect  clearness  discernible  only  when  the  sun 
sinks  before  an  easterly  wind. 

The  child  joined  me.     '  Yer  goin'  up  ter  the  Strand  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  I'll  come  too ;  I  want  ter  go  through  the  station.' 

Charing  Cross  Station  held  special  attraction  for  Porl.  Possibly 
the  air  of  cosmopolitanism,  peculiar  to  all  big  railway  stations, 
which  balances  quality  of  rank  and  nullifies  distinction  of  race, 
relaxed  with  her,  as  with  others,  the  blistering  bands  of  an 
ignorance  which  starves  on  its  desires  and  the  futile  fret  of  a  resent- 
ment which  cannot  pay  its  debts.  Charing  Cross  Bridge,  too,  she 
favoured  in  crossing  the  river,  every  local  aspect  of  which  (the  only 
ones  known  to  her)  she  loved,  most  particularly  that  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  looking  east.  '  Bert  I  orlwise  like  ter  go  'ome  over  Charm', 
cos  when  yer  standin'  on  the  beastly  thing  yer  can't  see  it ' — a 
distinctly  unconscious  slaying  of  the  dragon — '  it's  thet  ugly,  it 
spoils  everything;  it  ort  ter  be  pulled  down.  I  like  the  trains, 
tho',  an'  the  bumpy,  bumpy  feelin'  when  they  go  past — yer  sort  uv 
know  sumthin's  doin'  sumthin',  an'  someone's  gettin'  somewhere, 
jus'  when  it's  low  tide,  too,  an'  the  boats  er  stuck  in  the  mud.  Orl 
the  same,  it  ort  ter  be  pulled  down.' 
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III. 


*  Only  the  man  who  knows  his  needs, 
And  fits  his  life  to  them,  succeeds.' 


'  Wot's  that— po'try  ?  ' 

I  came  back  to  realities  and  Porl,  slipped  my  book  into  my 
pocket,  and  smiled  acquiescence. 

'  I  knew  a  pote  once — -'e  'ad  Arnt's  back ;  'e  wasn't  er  bad 
sort — used  ter  give  me  pennies  when  'e  wos  sober ;  orlways  told 
me,  when  yer  grow  up,  not  ter  take  ter  bizness  yer  didn't  know 
nuthin'  erbout,  jes'  cos  people  told  yer  to  ;  sed  yer  couldn't  get  on 
'less  yer  'ad — 'ad — I  ferget  wot  'e  corled  it,  but  yer  know  wot  I 
mean  ? ' 

'  Propensity  ? ' 

'  No,  that  wasn't  it — -wait  er  minnit — I  got  it — a  "  parng- 
sharng."  'E  learned  me  a  pome  once  ;  shall  I  tell  it  yer  ?  ' 

'Do.' 

'  "  It  ain't  no  good  er  ferrittin'  round 
Er  thing  yer  know  nuthin'  erbout ; 
Cos,  while  yer  gropin',  yer  nose  on  the  ground, 
The  chap  wot  knows  better  goes  past  wiv  er  bound, 
An'  'fore  yer  say  ginger,  yer  out." 

'  'E  learned  me  a  lot  more,  bert  I've  fergot  it.' 

'  What  became  of  him  ?  '  I  asked  with  interest. 

'  Oh !  'e  went.  Arnt  corled  'im  er  diserpointed  man,  bert  I 
guess  Arnt  was  er  bit  diserpointed  'erself — 'e  owed  'er  three  months' 
rent,  an'  'e  broke  two  glasses  while  'e  wos  there  an'  'e  never  sed 
nuthin'  erbout  it,  bert  when  'e'd  gone,  Arnt  found  the  pieces.  'E 
wos  er  funny  chap,  though,  orlways  torkin'  erbout  somethin'  'e 
corled  opterminism.  Yers,  it's  er  big  word,  bert  'e  torked  erbout 
it  sech  er  lot,  I've  never  fergot  it.  'E  used  ter  say,  coltivate  it, 
Porl— coltivate  it !  it's  better'n  orl  the  grub  ;  soon  get  fat  on  opter- 
minism— look  at  me  ; — an'  then  'e'd  larf ;  'e  wosn't  very  fat — I  s'pose 
that's  why  'e  larfed.  I  ast  'im  wot  coltivate  meant,  bert  'e  only 
larfed  ergen,  an'  sed,  ast  yer  teacher,  so  I  did,  an'  she  gave  us  er 
lesson  on  it ;  it's  wot  they  do  to  the  flowers  in  the  gardens — ever 
seen  'em  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Yer  know  orl  erbout  it,  then  ? ' 

'Yes.' 
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'  I  wonder  where  'e  went  to  ?  ' 

I  also  wondered. 

'  'E  'ad  an  orful  corf,  pore  chap ;  used  ter  joke  erbout  it  an'  corl 
it  'is  corfin ;  then  'e'd  say,  good  old  optermism  !  good  ole  pal !  an' 
then  e'd  go  on  jorin'  erbout  Phil-somethin'  er  other,  ernuther  pal 
uv  'is,  I  s'pose  ;  'e  wos  er  funny  chap,  straight ;  'e'd  got  er  dog — it 
wouldn't  look  at  anybody  bert  'im,  an'  yer  couldn't  go  in  'is  room 
if  'e  wos  out — the  tyke  wouldn't  let  yer.  I  got  er  book  uv  'is  at 
'ome,  'e'd  wrote  it  'isself ;  I'll  give  it  yer  some  day.' 


The  lazy  influence  of  summer  was  in  the  air;  action  needed 
effort ;  in  a  state  of  dreamy  quiescence  I  watched  the  drifting 
barges  until  an  aggressive  steam-tug  changed  the  gentle  slap-slap 
of  the  water  into  the  swish  and  gurgle  of  a  surface  swell.  I  turned 
Westminsterwards  regretfully,  and  met  Porl  suddenly. 

I  saw  with  amazement  that  the  child  was  crying.  Porl  in 
tears  ! — surely  a  tragedy  ?  After  some  entreaty,  I  elicited  through 
snivelling  sobs,  '  'E  sed  I'd  better  grease  my  face,  it  ud  slide  away 
more  easier  then.' 

Could  this  be  Porl,  the  champion  hitter-back,  the  embodied 
Bravado,  who  ever  cloaked  defence  with  defiance  ! 

'  'E  sed  no  one  'ud  ever  'ave  me  ;   I  wasn't  like  other  girls.' 

After  a  violent  assault  on  her  nose,  '  I  can't  'elp  it,  I  do  try — • 
it  ain't  no  good.' 

I  comforted  the  child  with  assurance  that  the  boy  was  wrong ; 
that  she  was  like  others  ;  she  was  not,  but  I  knew  that  time  would 
easily  arrange  the  matter. 

Poverty  of  circumstance,  meagreness  of  condition,  accident  of 
sex,  barrenness  of  education,  each  help  to  sink  individuality  of 
either  temperament  or  intellect.  In  temperament  the  chance  is 
small,  whatever  the  class ;  individuality  inevitably  silts  away  at 
the  touch  of  social  necessity.  In  intellect  the  rich  may  descend, 
the  poor  must.  Board  Schools !  yes ;  but  Board  Schools  stuff 
the  mass,  they  do  not  feed  the  individual.  '  The  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,'  truly,  right  and  just ;  yet,  though  created!}' 
wise,  creatively,  'tis  a  pity. 

Porl  was  easily  comforted ;  she  joined  a  gang  of  youngsters 
journeying  parkwards,  her  equilibrium  quite  restored. 

'  I'll  punch  young  Bob's  'ead  when  I  catch  'im — beast  I ' 

Her  next  remark  escaped  me,  it  being  complicated  between  the 
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indignation  of  two  bus-drivers,  a  chauffeur,  and  a  cabby,  whose 
volubility  was  echoed  in  the  reproach  of  the  policeman  that  con- 
ducted the  traffic.  But  I  heard,  yelled  at  me  from  the  oasis  of  the 
timid  in  the  middle  of  the  road, '  Let  'em  jes'  wait  till  I  git  my  'at — 
I'll  show  'em. 

IV. 

'  It  would  have  been  my  pleasure,  had  I  seen, 
We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it.' 

One  Sunday  afternoon  I  came  across  Porl  in  her  favourite 
haunt,  just  by  the  Obelisk  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  Her 
face  looked  pale  and  pinched,  her  ears,  in  contrast,  larger  than 
usual.  She  was  kicking  disconsolately  at  the  dead  leaves  on  the 
pavement,  and  I  had  to  speak  twice  before  she  noticed  me  at  all. 
She  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  something  or  somebody 
without  my  range  of  vision.  Turning  sharply  at  my  second  address, 
she  remarked  abruptly,  *  That's  Loo  ;  she's  got  'er  new  'at ;  ain't 
she  orl  there,  my  word ! ' 

As  was  her  custom  when  we  met,  she  made  my  direction  hers. 
We  went  together  into  the  Abbey,  and  sat  facing  the  window 
which  crowns  the  Poets'  Corner ;  Porl  stared  at  it  the  whole  time 
we  were  there.  On  our  entry  she  had  displayed  a  keen  interest 
in  the  statues  and  effigies,  but  once  the  window  arrested  her  fancy, 
her^  attention  was  monopolised. 

When  we  came  out  the  glint  in  her  eyes  was  more  pronounced 
than  ever,  her  tongue  unusually  inactive.  Had  the  music  im- 
pressed her  ?  or,  I  doubted,  could  it  be  the  sermon  ? 

We  parted  on  almost  the  same  spot,  where  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  met ;  just  beyond  the  bridge  she  caught  up  with  me. 

'  I'm  goin'  ter  'eaven,'  breathlessly. 

I  smiled.    Porl  was  nothing  if  not  decisive. 

'  I  didn't  know,  yer  know,'  half-shamefacedly ;  '  I  never  see  it 
before.  Pity  when  it  got  black,'  rather  wistfully ;  '  gits  dark  there 
same  as  'ere,  then  ? ' 

It  was  unsavoury  work  explaining  to  Porl  that  the  setting  of 
the  earthly  sun  had  darkened  her  heaven,  and  that  that  heaven 
was  only  coloured  glass.  But  I  need  not  have  dreaded  the  result ; 
Porl  knew  best — she  didn't  believe  me.  And  I  carried  home  with 
me,  to  the  exclusion  of  anthems  and  sermons,  the  glint  of  the  eyes 
which  defied  logic  and  saw  heaven,  even  through  denial. 
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Oddly  enough,  I  could  not  again  persuade  the  child  to  the 
Abbey.  '  No ;  things  is  never  the  same  twice,  I'd  rather  not  come ; 
it's  jes'  like  torkin'  'bout  things — drekly  yer  bergin  ter  spout,  then 
they  go.  I  'ad  an  ice-cream  las'  summer — Bob  Lee  treated  me—  an' 
I  got  jorin'  ter  Annie  Wynne,  an'  it  orl  dropped  through  my  fin- 
gers. Then  I  wos  ter  'ave  gone  wiv  the  Treat,  an'  I  got  gabbin' 
erbout  'ow  I'd  done  teacher,  stayin'  erway  an'  pretendin'  I  'adn't, 
an'  she  'card  me,  an'  looked  up  the  retchister,  an'  wouldn't  let  me 
go.  I  paid  'er  out,  though— stuck  two  bits  uv  toffy  I'd  bin  suckin' 
on  to  'er  chair ;  she  sat  on  'em  right  'miff,  old  cat !  Young  Meg 
Fears  told  'er  it  wos  me,  bert  I  didn't  care.  They  went  ter 
Southend,  ole  day  by  the  sea  !  * 

V. 

*  Oh  !  blessed  human  Sympathy, 
Thou  keystone  to  Eternity.' 

The  jingle  of  the  Embankment,  the  rattle  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
the  low  roar  of  the  trains,  and  the  sucking  swirl  of  the  river,  com- 
bined to  one  dull  ache.  Humanity  seemed  embodied  in  the  dumb 
indifference  of  the  Sphinxes  behind  me. 

'  At  last  the  November  twilight  merged  into  the  Thames  and  I 
turned  to  the  child  whose  brief  '  'Ullo '  had  but  half  penetrated 
my  consciousness  some  time  before. 

'  Well,  Porl  ? ' 

'  Someone's  bin  'urtin'  yer.' 

Denial  was  useless  in  the  face  of  Porl's  assertive  queries. 

*  I  know— I  orlways  come  'ere  when  I'm  wild — she  wouldn't 
'ave  yer.' 

I  noted  the  intuition  of  sex. 
'  Wot  er  donkey.' 
'  Porl ! ' 
'Huh!' 

*  I  haven't  enough  money.' 

'  She  is  er  donkey  ;  wot's  the  good  er  money  ?  ' 

'Money,'  I  began  pedantically— but  the  glint  in  Porl's  eyes 
checked  the  cant  upon  my  lips ;  I  clinked  the  coins  in  my  pocket 
and  finished  lamely,  '  er — is  what  makes  people  happy.' 

'Is  it ? '  derisively ;  ' you  ain't  'appy,  any'ow.  Look  at  yer 
face.' 

'A  physical  impossibility,  little  one.' 
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'  Huh ! ' 

I  drooped  an  arm  round  the  child's  shoulders  and  together 
we  stared  into  the  water.  Its  heavy  oiliness  weighed  on  me,  but 
Porl  preferred  it  that  way.  '  Don't  look  so  'ungry  like ;  ef  it  wos  orl 
clear  ter  the  bottom  yer'd  want  ter  drop  in.* 

*  'Ere's  Wally.     'Ullo,  Wai.' 

'  'Ullo.' 

'  'Ow's  yer  wooden  leg  ? ' — a  solicitude  which  roused  Wally's 
crutch  to  antagonism. 

I  returned  the  boy's  cheerful  greeting.  He  was  one  of 
poverty's  brightest  specimens— on  Saturdays  and  other  school 
holidays  generally  to  be  found  playing  in  the  Park.  His  expres- 
sion was  cheeky,  his  laugh  merry  ;  life  struck  him  as  a  jolly  affair. 
His  one-leggedness  he  took  as  a  joke ;  it  was  awkward,  of  course, 
but  a  chap  could  have  such  fun  shovelling  dead  leaves  into  heaps 
with  the  top  end  of  a  crutch ;  other  chaps  had  to  sneak  bits  of  board 
and  all  sorts ;  and  then,  see  how  handy  it  was  as  a  weapon — the 
only  one,  I  verily  believe,  that  Porl  feared — as  she  expressed  it, 
'  Give  me  fists ;  I  ain't  no  'and  wiv  the  clubs.' 

To  Porl  the  crippledom  was  tragedy;  she  resented  it  as  rank 
injustice  on  the  part  of  Providence,  and  the  boy's  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  fate  but  made  her  the  more  resentful. 

'  Getting  on  well  at  school,  Wally  \ ' 

'  Think  so,  sir,  got  er  stiffkit  fer  'tendance.' 

'  That's  right.' 

'  Time  you  was  'ome.' 

'  Go  'ome  yerself.' 

'  I'm  er  goin',  come  on.'  Then  to  me, '  Don't  worry  yerself  no 
more  ;  'ave  er  good  supper  ;  she  ain't  no  clars — money  ! — huh  ! ' 

VI. 

'  Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? ' 

Porl  got  a  '  plaice,'  and  was  submerged  for  a  period  under 
the  drudgery  of  some  lodging-house  where  the  maid-of-all-work 
slept  in.  I  felt  the  want  of  her  badly  at  first,  but  necessity 
begets  acquiescence,  and  though  indifference  cannot  be  cultivated, 
endurance  can.  She  was  grown  up  when  I  met  her  again,  stroll- 
ing along  the  Garden  side  of  the  Embankment,  a  very  much 
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befeathered  hat  on  her  head,  and  a  coarse-looking,  mufflered  youth 
on  her  arm.  Her  hair  was  arranged  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
those  abnormal  ears ;  the  face  was  older,  the  eyes  were  as  young 
as  ever. 

She  dismissed  her  companion  directly  she  saw  me,  and  greeted 
me  with  eager  warmth. 

'  'Ullo  ! — ain't  seen  yer  fer  years — yer  got  fatter.  Wot  d'yer 
think  er  me  ? — paid  fer  the  'at  orl  bert  four  bob.  That's  my  feller  ' 
— in  a  more  subdued  tone,  with  a  suggestion  of  shyness — '  wot 
d'yer  think  uv  'im  ?  ' 

I  smiled  a  non-committal  smile. 

'  Loo  sez  'e  ain't  clars,  bert  Loo's  green.' 

I  laughed. 

'  We're  goin'  ter  be  married  er  Monday — comin'  ? ' 

'  Kather — what  is  the  gentleman,  Porl  ? ' 

'Ai?' 

'  What  are  your  sweetheart's  prospects  ?  ' 

'  'Is  prospex  ? — oh  !  'is  job  ;  'e's  out  er  one  jest  now,  bert  I'm 
at  the  ironing,  yer  know.' 

Perhaps  I  looked  grave.     Porl  grew  resentful. 

*  Er  corse  'e's  out ;  ain't  everybody  out  ?    There's  'undreds  er 
decent  chaps  on  the  same  bus.    Dunno  wot  the  country's  comin'  to. 
My  Ted  sez  wot  we  want  is  ter  muzzle  the  Commons  an'  ter  shove 
both  blinkers  on  the  Lords ;  tho'  I  don't  berlieve  in  'bolishing  the 
Pots  meself — they've  got  more  sense  than  the  others ;   bert  Ted 
sez  'e  don't  know  what  the  use  uv  any  of  'em  is— 'e  jest  blasts 
the  lot,'  e  does.    'E's  sure  ter  get  something  soon,  an'  I  tell  yer, 
I'm  at  the  ironing,  so  it's  orl  right.' 

'Won't  it  be  wiser  to  wait  till  he  does  get  something  to 
do?' 

'  I've  promised.' 

'  But  suppose  you're  ill  ?  ' 

'  'E  wants  me  ter  marry  'im  er  Monday — I've  promised.' 

Porl's  unlost  propensity  for  clinching  an  argument  with  an 
absolutely  conclusive  yet  unconvincing  remark  floored  me. 

*  Do  you  love  him,  Porl  ?  ' 
She  turned  to  the  river. 

I  waited. 

'  Yers — I  dunno — oh  yers,  I  do,  though — bert  I  didn't  want — 
yer  see,  I  'ad  to.' 
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Liverpool — Birmingham — thence  to  Crewe  ;  from  Crewe  I 
wrote  to  Porl  of  my  happiness  ;  early  in  July  I  called  on  her  in 
London.  She  received  me  with  unaffected  delight,  and  pressed 
me  to  stay  to  tea. 

'  Let's  'ave  a  good  tork.     'Ow  yer  bin  gittin'  on  ?  ' 

'  Never  mind  me  :  what  about  you  ? ' 

'  I'm  orl  right.' 

I  doubted  it. 

'  And  the  baby  ? ' 

'  She  cries  er  good  deal,  bert  babies  gen'rally  do  grizzle  er  bit — 
there  she  is — an'  the  kettle's  boilin'  too.' 

While  Porl  tended  the  child  I  pondered  the  mother.  She 
smiled  less  with  her  eyes  and  more  with  her  mouth  than  she  had 
been  wont  to  do,  and  the  pinched  expression  of  childhood  had 
returned  to  her  face.  She  passed  the  sugar,  shifted  the  baby  from 
one  arm  to  the  other,  and  glanced  to  see  that  the  water  still  boiled. 

*  Don't  look  so  'umpy  as  yer  used.' 

'No?' 

'  Everything's  er  long  time  comin',  but  yer  gits  it  some  time. 
Remember  ole  Fred  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  'E  wos  took,  back  in  the  spring.' 

I  expressed  my  regret. 

'  Yers,  'is  taters  wos  the  best  round  'ere.  Some  other  feller's 
got  the  stall  now,  real  lamps  an'  all ;  'e  takes  er  good  bit,  I've  'card. 
Don't  buy  'em  myself — couldn't  fancy  'em  without  ole  Fred.' 

'  Was  he  long  ill  ? ' 

'  No,  on'y  er  week.  'E  :ad  er  good  bit  saved ;  sech  er  grand 
funeral ;  there  wos  two  pounds  over,  so  they  giv'  er  sort  er  supper 
— we  orl  went.  'E  'adn't  no  one  belongin'  to  'im,  yer  know,  so 
there  wasn't  no  claims.  'Any  Stone  was  there  that  night ;  it  wos 
er  slap-up  erfair — no  four-ari,  real  Bass — mine  an'  im  'ad  a  bit 
uv  er  spiff.' 

'What  about?' 

'  Oh !  mine's  er  bit  jealous  when  'e's  drunk,  an'  'Any,  yer 
know ' 

'  Well  ? ' 

'.Oh  !  I  ain't  er  goin'  ter  let  on.' 

'  They  haven't  pulled  Charing  Cross  Bridge  down  yet  ?  ' 

'  No,  the  mugs !  run  trams  round  the  Embankment  instead! 
must  er  wanted  er  job — rot,  I  corl  it !  might  er  let  the  Embankment 
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erlone — be  running  'em  through  the  Parks  next!  Did  yer  see  wot 
some  swell  put  in  the  paper  erbout  it  ?  Sez  'e,  "  Wot's  orl  the  fuss 
erbout  ?  'Oo  uses  the  Embankment  ? " — 30o  uses  the  Embank- 
ment !  Let  im'  come  up  this  street,  I'll  show  'im  'oo  uses  the 
Embankment !  'Ow  erbout  the  poor  devils  that  sleep  there  ?  S'pose 
there  rest's  ter  be  broke  be  er  beastly  clang-clang  in  their  ear-'oles  ? 
'Sides,  'ow  long  will  trams  satisfy  'em  ?  They'll  be  wantin'  motor 
buses  in  er  year,  an'  the  Lord  on'y  knows  what  after  thet.  Oh! 
I've  no  patience ' — as  I  tried  to  interpose — '  it's  er  lot  er  rot.  The 
road's  orlways  bein'  mended ;  be  worse  than  ever  now.  They're 
er  lot  er  muckers,  that's  wot  they  are.  Nice  old  frost  that  steam- 
boat game — there  wos  ernother  muck  for  yer  ! ' 

'  Of  course  you  use  the  trams,  Porl  ? ' 

'  Not  me ;  they're  cheap  an'  'andy,  bert  I'm  not  so  fed  up  as 
ter  want  'em  rand  the  Embankment.' 

'  How  is  Loo  ? ' 

*  She's  married — did  yer  know  ? — but  uv  corse  yer  didn't.     Oh  ! 
she's — but  'ere  comes  Ted — well !  it's  bin  quite  er  treat  ter  see 
yer — don't  want  ter  'urry  yer  off,  but  must  git  'is  tea,  yer  know.' 

'  Good-bye,  Porl.    I  hope  baby  will  get  on  all  right.' 

*  Yers  ' — with  a  dubious  frown — '  she'll  do.     I  wish  it  wasn't 
er  gell,  though.' 

The  husband  passed  me  in  the  passage.  He  saluted  his  wife 
with  a  muttered  curse :  *  Stow  that  kid — I  want  some  grub ! ' 

VII. 

'  She  felt  how  cold  is  God, 

How  brief  our  breath, 
How  vain  is  any  love, 

How  strong  is  death.' 

Porl's  baby  was  ill.  The  mother's  stoical  indifference  surprised 
me.  She  tended  the  child  with  the  devotion  which  ignorance 
usually  bestows  on  its  young,  yet  she  showed  no  anxiety  that  the 
little  one  should  live. 

I  gained  the  clue  to  her  attitude  one  evening  when  I  ran 
against  her  at  the  top  of  the  court.  The  baby,  rolled  in  an  old 
shawl,  was  wailing  piteously.  Porl's  expression  was  strained,  and 
the  hand  she  gave  me  trembled. 

'  I'm  jest  goin'  round  ter  Loo's.' 

'  Are  you  ?    I'll  walk  that  way.    How  is  baby  ? ' 
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'  HI.  Doctor  sez  she's  bein'  starved.  I'm  ter  bring  'er  up  by 
'and  ;  rather  er  good  job ;  I  can  go  back  ter  the  ironing  ergen  ; 
Loo'll  mind  'er  while  I'm  out.' 

The  night  air  hung  dank  and  heavy  from  recent  rain,  and, 
though  the  month  was  August,  autumn  lurked  at  the  street 
corners. 

I  suggested  the  inadvisability  of  the  child  being  out  of  her  bed. 

'  I'm  goin'  ter  sleep  at  Loo's  ter-night.' 

Silence  marked  the  rest  of  our  walk  ;  the  baby  stopped  crying, 
and  when  we  shook  hands  at  parting,  Porl  had  ceased  to  tremble. 

Our  eyes  met — hers  blazed  into  mine — '  If  he  touches  the  kid 
ergen,  I'll  kill  him  ! ' 


A  fortnight  later  I  met  Porl  returning  from  the  ironing. 

'  Baby's  gone.' 

She  spoke  with  a  dull  apathy,  and  my  sympathy  met  with  no 
response. 

Later  the  tears  came. 

'Pore  kid — never  uv  bin  strong,  the  doctor  sez.  Sides — she 
wos  er  gell ! ' 


VIII. 

'It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that  counts, 
It's — how  did  you  fight — and  why  ?  ' 

'  Come  in,  sir — she's  bin  asking  for  yer.* 

'  How  did  it  happen  ?  ' 

'She  fell  downstairs — must  'ave  slipped— ain't  no  'ope,  they 
say.' 

'  Does  she  know  ? ' 

'  Don't  seem  ter  care.' 

I  met  the  doctor  on  the  stairs. 

'She  can't  last  the  night — she's  a  brave  girl — you're  her 
friend  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Stay  with  her  if  you  can.     I  am  sending  for  Mrs.  Carthall.' 

I  remembered — Loo. 

'  How  did  it  happen  ? — do  you  know  ?  ' 

'  She  says  she  fell  downstairs  ;   swears  there  was  no  one  with 
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her — but  the  thing  looks  fishy.  I've  a  strong  suspicion  the  hus- 
band's a  brute.  I've  seen  some  unaccountable  bruises  on  her  body 
more  than  once,  and  the  night  the  child  was  born  the  drunken 
beast — but  there,  it's  no  use  talking  about  what  you  can't  prove. 
Bye-bye.' 

The  busy  doctor  hurried  off.  I  opened  the  door  gently.  Porl 
heard  me,  and  greeted  me  excitedly. 

'  'Ere  yer  are — thort  yer  wos  never  cominV 

My  answer  choked  in  my  throat. 

*  Don't  take  on — I  ain't  troublin'.  Remember  once  one  Sunday 
yer  took  me  ter  the  Abbey,  an'  I  thort  it  wos  'eaven  ?  Well,  I 
wos  right — saw  it  jest  now  as  plain  as  plain,  an'  one  uv  them  sort 
er  winder  things  wos  open,  an'  the  kid  wos  lookin'  through — as 
plain  as  plain.' 


'  I'm  glad  it  died — I'd  rather  rear  it  meself — it's  er  bit  rough 
on  gells  down  'ere.' 


I  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  her  forehead. 
'  Pain  bad,  Porl  ?  ' 
'  No — I  feel  orful  sick,  though.' 
I  held  water  to  her  lips. 

'  Thanks.     Don't  look  so  worried — it  ain't  so  bad — soon  be  over, 
Doctor  sez.' 


I  watched  the  grey  shadow  steal  over  the  tired  face.  Presently 
the  eyes  glinted  at  me  with  some  faint  revival  of  their  youth,  and 
the  ringers  closed  round  mine. 

'  She'll  be  orl  right — yer  different  ter  'im.' 


The  end  came  slowly. 

Porl  had  not  spoken  for  some  hours.  Her  eyes  searched  my 
face  now  and  then  with  a  dumb-animal  question  in  them ;  for  the 
rest  they  stared  steadily  at  the  window. 

We  said  no  prayers. 

We  regretted  no  sins. 
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I  held  her  hand  closely  in  mine,  and  the  dying  flesh  seemed  to 
find  comfort  in  the  contact  with  the  living. 
About  five  o'clock  she  tried  to  speak. 


Loo  came  just  as  the  milkman  was  starting  his  rounds  ;  we 
heard  the  rattle  of  his  cans  and  his  reverberating  '  Milk-oo-oo  ! '  as 
he  passed  the  top  of  the  court. 

Then  we  drew  the  sheet  over  the  baffled  clay  and  closed  the 
door  on  the  checkmate  of  mortality. 
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A  PEACEFUL  NIGHT. 
BY  FREDERICK  MARTIN. 

FOR  many  months  Ms  lodging  had  been  in  one  of  the  meaner 
streets  of  a  mean  city.  The  street  was  noisy  and  odorous.  When 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  of  a  run  into  the  country  for  a 
couple  of  days  he  welcomed  it  eagerly.  He  was  fastidious  and 
given  to  introspection,  and  he  felt  that  his  sordid  environment 
had  been  fraying  his  nerves.  Through  the  day  his  work  absorbed 
him,  but  the  nights  in  the  mean  city  were  distressing.  There  was 
no  peace  except  during  the  brief  hours  between  the  last  yells  of 
the  most  belated  citizens  of  the  quarter,  and  the  howling  of 
hooters  and  the  clatter  of  clogs,  melancholy  heralds  of  another 
dismal  day.  The  two  genteel  young  lady  shop  assistants  who 
inhabited  the  rooms  next  to  his  had  recently  acquired  a  gramo- 
phone. Their  musical  taste  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  more 
vigorous  contemporary  masters  of  syncopation,  and  they  were 
wont  to  indulge  in  early  morning  recitals,  in  addition  to  late 
nightly  performances.  He  had  made  no  complaint,  for  he  was  of 
a  tolerant  nature  and  entertained  a  certain  belief  in  the  refining 
influence  of  music.  All  the  same  the  genteel  young  ladies  in  the 
present  stage  of  their  progress  towards  culture  were  a  little  trying. 
Up  to  date  he  had  not  suffered  from  insomnia ;  he  had  managed 
his  eight  hours  a  night  of  tolerably  sound  sleep,  yet  there  was 
something  lacking.  Something  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
the  mean  street,  the  peaceful  quiet  which,  as  he  felt,  could  alone 
give  real  refreshment  to  mind  and  body.  This  peace  and  quiet 
he  would  find  in  the  country.  He  would  spend  a  couple  of  nights 
in  the  sweet,  pure  air  amid  the  silence  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  he  would  return  to  work  like  a  giant  refreshed.  Down  in  the 
country  there  would  be  no  depressing,  smoke-spouting  factories, 
no  howling  hooters,  clattering  clogs,  screeching  gramophones, 
wailing  children,  bawling  men.  He  would  get  himself  thoroughly 
tired  by  a  long  tramp  from  the  railway  to  the  house  set  on  a  hill. 
Perhaps,  if  he  was  lucky,  he  might  catch  a  trout  or  two  in  the 
late  evening,  and  then  he  would  sleep.  That  was  to  be  the  climax, 
the  perfect  sleep  in  perfect  peace  and  quiet.  He  knew  the  room 
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he  should  have,  and  already  he  could  feel  the  caress  of  the  cool, 
pleasant  sheets,  sheets  that  had  been  smiled  on  by  a  kindly  sun 
and  kissed  by  fragrant  breezes. 

He  must  take  full  advantage  of  his  salubrious  holiday ;  it 
must  be  an  orgy  of  fresh  air.  To  that  end  he  would  leave  his 
cigarette  case  behind.  A  clean  briar  pipe  was  the  only  engine  of 
nicotine  appropriate  to  the  open-air  setting.  At  the  railway 
station  bookstall  he  went  back  on  this  decision.  He  bought  a  box 
of  fifty,  '  in  case  of  accidents.'  He  slipped  the  box  into  the  pocket 
of  the  rainproof  coat  hanging  on  his  arm,  with  an  elaborate  air  of 
unconcern,  as  if  the  cigarettes  had  no  interest  for  him  and  the 
coat  belonged  to  another.  He  was  quite  conscious  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  deceive  himself ;  indeed  the  act  of  slipping  the 
box  into  the  pocket  recalled  to  him  the  description  of  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff drawing  off  his  gloves  and  warming  his  hands  before  the  fire, 
as  benevolently  as  if  they  were  somebody  else's,  not  his. 

In  the  matter  of  weather  his  luck  was  in,  and  he  had  a  famous 
tramp  by  moors  and  field  paths  to  the  house  set  on  a  hill.  He 
drank  the  fresh  air  in  long  draughts,  and  ever  and  anon  he  luxuri- 
ated in  the  thought  of  the  night  that  lay  ahead.  Through  his 
head  ran  all  the  lines  he  had  ever  known  in  which  poets  had  cele- 
brated the  silence  and  the  beauty  and  the  peace  of  night.  At  a 
wayside  inn  he  lunched  on  bread  and  cheese  and  beer.  Then, 
seated  on  a  bench  out  in  the  open,  he  had  more  beer  while 
he  smoked  his  clean  briar  pipe.  By  this  time  the  mean  street 
and  the  mean  town  had  faded  from  his  thoughts.  He  gave  him- 
self up  to  contemplation  of  the  pleasant  present  and  to  a  vision  of 
the  still  more  pleasant  future.  All  the  time  there  was  somewhere 
within  him  a  sensation  which  reminded  him  of  schooldays  when 
the  holidays  were  near  at  hand,  a  sensation  as  of  a  song  singing 
itself,  or  of  a  tiny  well-balanced  wheel  revolving  swiftly  and 
happily.  Whenever  his  thoughts  wandered  they  were  summoned 
back  at  intervals  by  this  queer  sensation,  and  he  knew  that  its 
cause  was  the  prospect  of  the  peaceful  night.  It  was,  so  to  say, 
the  motif  running  through  the  symphony  of  his  thoughts.  Five 
miles  more  along  the  sunny  lanes  would  bring  him  to  the  house 
on  a  hill,  and  he  had  a  very  accurate  conception  of  what  would 
happen  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  His  host  and  hostess  were 
people  who  knew  how  to  make  a  guest  thoroughly  comfortable. 
There  would  be  no  fuss  on  his  arrival.  He  would  get  there  at 
tea-time,  and  even  so  soon  after  lunch  as  this  was,  a  vision  of  the 
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tea-table  in  the  sunlit  drawing-room  was  attractive,  such  a  contrast 
to  the  dingy  appurtenances  of  the  refreshment  shops  of  the  mean 
city.  There  would  be  pleasant  conversation,  having  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  sordid  affairs  of  business  ;  it  would  be  light  and  airy 
as  befitting  the  scene.  There  are  some  hostesses  who  know  the 
perfect  way  in  which  to  receive  a  man  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
tramp.  They  do  not  worry  him  by  excessive  attentions.  They 
do  not  offer  to  brush  his  clothes  or  to  suggest  an  immediate  bath 
and  complete  change.  They  receive  a  tired  and  hungry  man  in 
the  simplest  possible  fashion,  conduct  him  to  a  comfortable  chair, 
and  give  him  fragrant  tea  and  pleasant  things  to  eat.  They  know 
that  the  moment  at  which  such  a  man  desires  not  to  be  bothered 
is  exactly  this  very  moment.  After  tea  he  would  smoke  a  pipe 
with  his  host,  and  later  on  he  would  luxuriate  in  hot  water,  and, 
as  the  novelists  say,  '  remove  the  stains  of  travel  from  his  person 
and  his  costume.'  They  dined  early  at  the  house  set  on  a  hill, 
and  after  that  he  would  try  for  a  trout.  Then  there  would  be 
time  for  another  pipe  and  a  chat,  and  so  to  bed,  the  fitting  climax 
to  this  perfect  day. 

It  all  fell  out  as  he  had  foreseen.  It  was  even  better  than 
he  had  thought.  In  the  room  allotted  to  him  he  found  that  his 
lightest  wish  had  been  anticipated.  It  was  spacious  and  lofty,  and 
was  empty  of  all  but  the  essential  furniture.  An  ample  window, 
looking  to  the  south-east,  commanded  a  view  of  the  tree-studded 
lawn,  on  which  an  old  and  wise-looking  sheep  was  grazing  peace- 
fully. This,  by  the  way,  was  an  ancient  house,  but  its  windows 
were  modern ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  designed  to  admit  the 
light  and  the  fresh  air.  At  the  moment  they  were  wide  open  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  from  the  garden.  Tea 
and  bath  and  dinner,  the  short  excursion  to  the  trout  stream, 
the  last  pipe,  and  the  last  chat,  all  went  off  as  per  programme, 
and  it  was  with  a  light  heart  and  a  light  step  that  he  made  his 
way  upstairs.  He  gazed  out  upon  the  moonlit  lawn ;  everything 
was  very  still  and  there  was  no  wind.  As  he  stood  by  the  window 
he  heard  a  dog  bark  in  the  distance.  It  was,  he  thought,  a 
pleasant,  friendly  sound.  Surely  it  came  from  a  dog  that  had  had 
a  good  day  in  the  country ;  a  loyal,  companionable  dog,  wise  in 
the  lore  of  the  fields  and  the  woods,  a  faithful  ally  of  some  good 
fellow,  a  stalwart  keeper  or  a  jovial  farmer.  '  Good  dog,'  he  mur- 
mured, and  then  he  got  to  bed.  He  was  thoroughly  tired,  the 
bed  was  completely  comfortable,  and  the  silence  and  the  air  gave 
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him  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  Everything  was  happening  exactly  as  he 
had  wished  it.  How  lucky  were  the  folk  who  could  dwell  in 
the  country  !  .  .  .  No  sooner  was  he  asleep  than  he  fell  in  with 
the  friendly  dog.  Along  a  field  path  they  were  walking,  in  such 
a  fashion  that  his  left  hand  rested  on  the  dog's  head.  To  fall  in 
with  the  friendly  dog  in  this  way  gratified  but  did  not  surprise 
him.  He  knew  the  dog  quite  well.  It  was  a  big,  handsome, 
dignified  dog,  a  Du  Maurier  dog,  an  aristocrat  of  dogs,  majesty 
and  gentleness  in  its  bearing.  He  knew  the  dog  and  he  knew  its 
name,  though,  for  some  queer  reason,  he  could  not  recall  it.  The 
name  consisted  of  a  word  which  he  had  striven  to  remember  all  the 
evening,  a  word  which  applied  to  the  scenes  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  day  and  the  evening  and  the  night.  It  eluded  him.  Every 
now  and  then  as  they  walked  along  he  would  pat  the  dog's  noble 
head  and  would  murmur  a  caressing  word,  and  the  dog  would 
reply  with  a  friendly  bark  which  sounded  as  from  afar  off,  mellow 
and  musical.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  the  best  thing 
to  ask  the  dog  to  tell  him  its  name.  He  did  this  somewhat  apolo- 
getically, as  one  does  when  such  a  question  has  to  be  put,  because 
one  has  stupidly  forgotten  something  for  forgetting  which  there 
is  no  excuse.  To  his  relief  the  dog  was  not  at  all  offended.  It  is 
only  small  and  touchy  people  who  take  offence  at  such  things. 
The  great  dog  was  quite  pleasant  about  it.  *  Tranquil,'  it 
answered.  '  Tranquil,'  of  course  he  remembered  perfectly  now. 
That  was  the  word,  a  good  word  and  very  expressive.  It  fitted 
the  hour  and  the  scene  and  the  mood,  and  it  became  the  noble  dog 
absolutely.  '  Good  old  Tranquil,'  he  murmured,  and  the  dog 
answered  with  his  friendly  far-away  bark.  Without  warning  the 
field  path  disappeared,  and  he  found  himself  hurrying  along  a 
miserable  alley,  hurrying  as  fast  as  his  heavy  feet  would  let  him, 
hurrying  slowly  away  from  something  horrible  which  was  about  to 
happen.  The  dog  had  gone  ;  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well,  for  there 
would  have  been  no  room  for  it  to  walk  alongside  him  in  this  narrow 
alley,  and  there  was  no  room  behind  him,  for  the  houses  closed  in 
in  his  rear,  so  that  he  could  not  have  turned  even  if  he  had  wanted 
to.  The  something  horrible  was  imminent.  It  happened. 
There  crashed  upon  his  ears  and  thrilled  through  his  being  a 
horrible,  blood-curdling  sound.  It  was  like  the  agonised  howl  of 
some  creature  in  mortal  pain  and  fear.  He  tried  to  run,  but  now 
something  held  him  back,  and  his  feet  were  heavier  than  ever. 
The  sound  came  again,  as  horrible  as  ever,  but  there  was  a  change. 
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The  tone  was  menacing  this  time,  ominous,  the  voice  of  a  horrible 
fate  pursuing  him.  Once  more  it  rent  the  air.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
waking  rapidly.  The  room  was  still,  the  moon  was  shining  peace- 
fully. But  there  came  to  his  ears  the  sound  of  a  ghostly  swish 
in  the  grass  outside ;  he  felt  his  scalp  creeping  ever  so  slightly, 
and  there  was  a  clammy  feeling  between  his  shoulders.  Once 
more  came  the  noise.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  with  a  little  laugh 
of  self-contempt,  and  looked  out  at  the  open  window.  He  rattled 
the  window  in  its  sash.  The  old  sheep  on  the  lawn  looked  up  at 
him,  shook  its  wise  head,  gave  forth  once  again  a  throaty, 
vibrating,  baritone  bray,  and  walked  off  in  a  leisurely  progress  to 
the  shrubbery  on  the  hither  side  of  the  lawn. 

Thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  he  scrambled  into  bed  again. 
For  a  long  time  he  courted  sleep  determinedly  and  in  vain.  That 
disgusting  old  sheep  had  broken  the  charms  of  the  country  night. 
His  friend  the  distant  dog  still  bayed  the  moon.  He  felt  his  senti- 
ments toward  it  changing.  After  all,  what  on  earth  did  the 
beastly  animal  want  to  howl  all  night  for  ?  The  man  who  owned 
it  must  be  either  a  sot  who  drank  himself  into  a  stupor,  rendering 
himself  oblivious  of  all  sound,  or  he  was  a  hard-bitten,  soulless 
fellow  with  no  nerves  of  his  own  and  no  consideration  for  the 
comfort  of  his  neighbours.  It  really  was  a  scandal  that  any  man 
should  be  suffered  to  keep  a  brute  of  a  dog  that  made  the  night 
hideous  with  this  insane  clamour.  Now  that  he  came  to  think  of 
it,  there  was  nothing  friendly  in  the  sound.  There  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  about  it,  and  its  lack  of  ascertainable  rhythm 
was  maddening.  '  Wowf,  wowf ,  wowf !  .  .  .  Wowf,  wowf, 
wowf ,  wowf !  .  .  .  Wowf,  wowf,  wowf,  wowf,  wowf !  .  .  . 
Wowf !  .  .  .  Wowf,  wowf ! '  Confound  it !  would  it  never 
stop  ?  If  only  the  beast  would  adopt  some  definite  measure  of 
syllables  a  man  might  regard  it  as  a  lullaby ;  this  delirious  syn- 
copation, this  senseless  mixture  of  metres  was  distracting. 
Besides,  there  was  no  intelligence  in  the  tone.  What  did  it  remind 
him  of  ?  Yes  !  of  course !  it  was  like  the  sound  made  by  an 
asthmatic  gas  engine,  surely  one  of  the  most  fatuous,  vapid,  futile 
of  noises.  It  was  like  the  cough  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  back- 
bone, a  hollow  cough  proceeding  from  nowhere,  invertebrate, 
irritating,  imbecile.  It  was  the  sort  of  cough  you  might  expect 
to  hear  from  a  lunatic  ghost  suffering  from  consumption.  What 
a  fearsome  idea,  a  lunatic  ghost  with  a  consumptive  cough.  Were 
such  an  unwholesome  wretch  to  cross  his  path  he  felt  certain  he 
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would  shriek  with  terror.  Shriek !  What  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Furies  was  this  next  ?  Once  more  his  nerves  jangled  him  into 
wakefulness.  This  time  it  was  a  screech  owl.  Good  Lord !  what 
a  night  of  beastly  noises.  The  moon  was  gone.  It  was  dark ;  a 
cold  breeze  was  moaning  into  the  room.  The  hour  before  the  dawn. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it  this  time,  he  was  thoroughly  and 
irredeemably  awake  ;  his  nerves  were  on  edge.  The  inevitable 
specific — a  cigarette  :  where  was  the  fifty  box  ?  He  remembered. 
He  had  omitted  to  remove  it  from  the  pocket  of  his  raincoat,  and 
the  coat  was  hanging  in  the  hall  downstairs.  Could  he  venture 
the  journey  ?  It  was  odds  that  he  would  stumble  against  some- 
thing that  would  fall  with  horrid  clatter  and  waken  the  whole 
house.  Such  a  risk  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Besides,  to  profane 
this  sweet  room  with  tobacco  smoke  was  unthinkable  ;  no  decent 
man  could  think  of  sullying  purity  so  defenceless.  Still,  a  whiff  or 
two  would  be  very  comforting  and  he  might  get  to  sleep.  After 
all  he  could  lean  from  the  window  and  blow  the  smoke  out  into  the 
night.  The  door  of  his  room  creaked  as  he  opened  it  cautiously 
and  slowly.  Every  step  of  the  stair  protested  audibly.  As  he 
reached  the  hall,  he  banged  his  shoulder  against  something  hard 
and  sharp.  There  was  a  grinding  of  wheels,  quite  a  raucous  sound, 
and  then  stridently  the  grandfather  clock  proclaimed  the  hour  of 
four.  He  was  not  prone  to  the  use  of  free  language,  but  he  cursed 
the  clock  fervently  though  quietly  as  he  crept  past  it  and  reached 
the  coat  rack  against  which  he  merely  barked  a  shin.  There  was 
no  unfortunate  incident  on  the  return  journey,  except  that  the 
night  breeze  took  charge  of  his  bedroom  door,  and  wresting  it 
from  his  nerveless  grasp  closed  it  with  a  bang.  He  jumped  into 
bed,  prepared  to  offer  an  avowal  of  complete  ignorance  should  his 
host,  awakened  by  the  crash,  enter  and  demand  explanations. 
All  was  still.  Now  he  was  quite  reckless  of  the  atmosphere,  and  he 
smoked.  Indeed  a  cigarette  was  most  soothing  ;  he  had  a  second 
and  a  third,  and  now  he  noticed  that  the  eastern  sky  was  growing 
light.  He  really  must  get  some  sleep.  Once  more  he  arose,  this 
time  to  throw  his  cigarette  ends  into  the  rose  tree  clustering  around 
his  window.  As  he  did  so,  there  came  from  the  tree  on  the  lawn 
a  faint  chirp.  That,  he  thought,  is  a  really  rural,  a  thoroughly 
poetic  and  satisfactory  sound.  '  The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened 
birds,'  he  quoted.  Then  lying  down  for  the  hundredth  time  as  it 
seemed,  he  smilingly  recalled  the  story  of  how  Tennyson  had  been 
mortally  offended  by  the  punster,  who,  meeting  him  in  his  garden 
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while  he  was  enjoying  his  after-breakfast  smoke,  had  altered  the 
last  word  of  the  line  to  '  bards.'  Not  a  bad  pun,  he  reckoned ; 
but  really  it  was  time  to  sleep.  The  first  chirp  was  followed  by 
another  and  another,  and  then  in  a  moment  the  whole  tree  burst 
forth  into  song.  All  the  birds  in  the  country  seemed  to  have 
arrived  and  to  be  tuning  up  for  a  vocal  competition,  each  artist 
practising  his  own  scales  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  with  absolute 
disregard  of  the  efforts  of  his  neighbour.  This  was  really  too  bad, 
and  he  felt  sympathetic  towards  the  Cockney  Town  Clerk  who 
confided  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  he  had  once  spent  a  week 
in  the  country  and  had  never  got  a  wink  of  sleep  for  the  blooming 
birds.  Piercing  through  the  medley  of  chirps  and  twitters  and 
whistles  came  the  clarion  call  of  the  farmyard  cock,  repeated  at 
intervals  of  a  few  seconds  and  awakening  antiphonal  responses 
from  distant  dunghills.  And  now  the  sun  was  coming  up,  and 
its  rays  seemed  concentrated  on  his  pillow.  He  was  getting  a  wink 
of  sleep  now  and  again,  when  a  bee  entered  the  room  with  the 
fuss  of  an  important  and  corpulent  personage  arriving  late  on  a 
platform  of  a  public  meeting.  '  Drat  the  busy  little  bee,'  he 
thought — '  and  also  Dr.  Watts,'  he  added  spitefully. 

'  Bang,  bang.'  No  sound  of  nature  this  time.  He  swam  out 
of  the  waters  of  a  deep  sleep.  '  Hullo,  old  chap,'  came  a  disgust- 
ingly cheery  voice  from  the  lawn.  '  Eight  o'clock,  and  a  fine 
fresh  morning.'  He  tried  hard  to  smile  as  he  looked  out  to  his 
host,  who  was  standing  on  the  lawn,  a  gun  under  his  arm  and  the 
corpse  of  a  newly  murdered  rabbit  dangling  from  his  left  hand. 

'  Hope  I  didn't  startle  you  out  of  your  beauty  sleep,'  sang  the 
sportsman.  '  These  bally  rabbits  have  nearly  done  in  our  veget- 
ables, and  you  must  shoot  'em  when  you  get  the  chance.  Had  a 
good  night  ? ' 

*  Splendid,'  came  the  lying  yawn. 

'  That's  good.  Breakfast  in  half  an  hour.  If  you  are  late 
there'll  be  nothing  left.  I've  been  all  round  the  place  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear.' 

Contemptuously  he  noted  that  the  stupid  bee,  or  another 
equally  stupid,  was  still  vainly  buzzing  against  the  window  pane, 
wearing  itself  to  death  in  a  hopeless  struggle  to  regain  the  outer 
air.  Idly  he  nicked  at  the  insect  with  his  handkerchief,  with  the 
notion  of  guiding  it  toward  the  way  to  freedom.  With  discon- 
certing suddenness  the  bee  broke  back.  It  came  off  the  pane 
with  the  destroying  swiftness  of  the  best  Gregorian  ball,  and  it 
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caught  him  in  the  neck  and  stung,  just  under  the  Adam's  apple. 
'  Exactly  where  the  collar  stud  presses,'  he  reflected  grimly  at  a 
later  stage  of  his  toilet. 


He  could  not  face  another  such  night,  so  he  furbished  up  an 
excuse  and  departed  for  the  mean  street  in  the  mean  city. 

'  I  'ope  you've  had  a  refreshin'  holiday,  sir,'  said  his  landlady. 

*  Very  refreshing,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Wottle,'  he  answered.     '  And 
I  mean  to  keep  up  the  salubrious  habit  I  have  acquired  in  the 
country  and  go  to  bed  early.' 

*  That's  right,  sir.    I  hope  the  young  ladies'  music  will  not 
disturb  you.' 

As  she  spoke  the  gramophone  opened  fire.  It  sizzled  and 
crackled  and  shrieked. 

'  Not  a  bit.  I  can  sleep  through  anything.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  tune,  do  you  know  ? ' 

'  That's  the  new  record  the  young  ladies  got  yesterday  from 
Miss  Simian's  young  gentleman.  He's  very  fond  of  music  and 
goes  to  all  the  concerts.' 

*  Very  nice,'  he  rejoined.     '  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  tune  ? ' 
'  It's  caUed  "  Devilled  Kidneys,"  I  believe,  sir.' 

'A  beautiful  name  for  a  beautiful  air.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Wottle.  Good-night.' 

As  he  got  to  bed  the  gramophone  was  still  busy.  '  Devilled 
Kidneys,'  he  murmured.  'What  a  sweet  name.  And  what  a 
jolly  comfortable  place  is  one's  own  bed.  The  country  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but ' 
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SNAKE-CHARMERS. 

ON  reading  an  article  recently  on  the  catching  of  snakes,  I  was 
reminded  of  an  experience  I  had  many  years  ago  when  camping 
in  Southern  India.  I  was  at  the  time  very  sceptical  about  the 
powers  of  snake-charmers,  especially  as  regards  the  catching  of 
wild  snakes.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  had  seen  them  at 
work  in  gardens,  and  I  was  never  convinced  that  the  snakes  caught 
by  them  were  genuine  wild  ones  :  in  fact,  there  were  always  good 
reasons  to  suppose  that  the  snakes  had  been  either  previously 
'  put  down '  or  else  cleverly  produced  from  the  persons  of  the 
snake-charmers. 

The  experience  of  which  I  now  write,  however,  was  a  very 
different  matter,  and  convinced  me  that  though  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  so-called  snake-charmers  may  be  frauds,  the 
hundredth  may  be  absolutely  genuine  and  possess  the  power  of 
attracting  snakes. 

As  usual,  the  majority  of  my  servants  and  camp  equipment 
had  gone  on  the  day  before  I  left  my  headquarters,  and  orders 
were  given  to  pitch  the  tents  in  a  new  locality  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  place  which  had  hitherto  been  my  camping-ground. 
This  new  ground  was  situated  on  a  low,  rocky  ridge  about  a  mile 
long,  covered  with  scrub  jungle  and  stunted  trees,  which  formed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  bund  or  embankment  of  a  large  irri- 
gation tank  (reservoir).  Extensive  repairs  and  extensions  were 
being  made  to  the  two  surplus  water  escapes  at  the  flanks  of  the 
tank,  and  by  pitching  my  camp  on  the  rocky  ridge  between  them, 
it  was  easy  for  me  to  get  at  them  both,  and  inspect  the  work  that 
was  being  done. 

Having  made  an  early  start  from  my  headquarters,  I  rode 
into  my  camp  about  9  A.M.  I  saw  at  once  that  something  wan 
amiss.  The  servants  were  all  gathered  round  an  old  stunted  tree, 
talking  and  shouting,  and  obviously  very  excited.  I  called  up 
my  head  '  boy  '  and  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was,  when  he 
informed  me  that  *  a  very  big  size  cobra  snake  '  had  slipped  out 
from  inside  my  tent  when  he  was  arranging  it  against  my  arrival, 
and  that  on  chasing  it,  it  had  escaped  into  a  hollow  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  They  had  tried  all  ways  they  could  think  of  to  get 
it  out,  including  shoving  a  long  bamboo  into  the  hollow  and 
rattling  it  about,  but  without  success,  and  they  were  then  engaged  in 
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trying  to  smoke  it  out.  This  last  experiment  was  tried  to  such  an 
extent  and  so  vigorously,  that  eventually  there  was  danger  of  the 
jungle  around  being  set  ablaze,  so  I  had  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  My 
own  private  opinion  was  that  either  the  snake  had  not  been  carefully 
marked  down,  or  else  it  had  made  its  escape  prior  to  my  arrival. 

After  a  refreshing  bath  I  had  a  late  breakfast,  and  then  sat 
down  to  do  some  office  work.  The  tree  into  which  the  snake  was 
said  to  have  gone  was  less  than  20  yards  distant  from  my  tent, 
and  was  clearly  visible  from  where  I  sat,  through  the  tent 
window — anyone  going  near  it  would  have  come  across  my  line 
of  vision  ;  anyhow,  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  no  one 
did  go  near  it.  The  nearest  big  village  to  my  camp  was  about 
two  miles  away,  and  to  this  my  cook  had  gone  after  breakfast  to 
get  supplies. 

Evidently  he  must  have  talked  of  the  '  very  big  size  cobra 
snake,'  as  shortly  after  his  return  two  snake-charmers,  with  all  the 
usual  paraphernalia — baskets  with  snakes,  blankets,  pipes,  etc. — 
turned  up  and  greeted  me  with  the  usual  drawling  '  Salaam, 
Sahib.'  Even  in  the  south  of  India,  where  Hindustani  is  very 
little  spoken,  the  snake-charmers  and  conjurors  use  this  language 
more  than  Tamil  and  Telugu.  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted, 
and  they  said  they  had  heard  in  the  village  that  a  very  big  cobra 
had  been  seen  in  my  encampment,  '  over  6  ft.  long,'  and  they 
had  come  to  try  to  catch  it,  if  I  would  give  them  permission  to 
do  so,  as  they  had  not  got  a  really  big  cobra  in  their  collection. 
I  told  them  to  go  ahead  at  once,  and  myself  went  out  to  watch 
the  proceedings.  The  men  proceeded  to  walk  round  and  round 
the  tree,  one  of  them  playing  the  weird  snake-charmers'  pipes. 
My  servants  were  required  to  stand  well  back,  and  I  myself 
remained  about  10  yards  from  the  tree. 

In  about  three  minutes  both  men  suddenly  came  to  a  halt, 
but  the  music  continued  ;  then  the  one  who  was  not  playing 
advanced  very  cautiously  and  quietly  with  a  blanket,  and  about 
the  same  time  I  saw  a  snake  moving  out  of  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree.  After  what  seemed  quite  a  long  time,  but  was 
probably  only  a  few  seconds,  the  blanket  was  thrown  on  to  the 
snake,  and  the  man  who  threw  it  followed  it  up  like  a  flash.  In 
another  second  he  had  run  his  left  hand  up  to  just  below  the 
snake's  neck  and  held  it  quite  securely,  while  it  twisted  and  lashed 
itself  round  his  arm.  The  reptile  was  obviously  furious,  and  was 
struggling  and  hissing  in  a  most  alarming  manner  ;  the  fangs  were 
quite  visible,  which  went  to  confirm  that  it  really  was  a  wild 
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snake  just  caught  for  the  first  time.  As  it  was  not  killed  I  did 
not  actually  measure  it,  but  the  men  said  it  was  a  very  large  one 
and  it  certainly  looked  every  bit  of  5  foot,  which  is  very  big  for  a 
cobra.  In  spite  of  having  seen  this  snake  caught  before  my  eyes 
I  still  thought  that  there  might  have  been  some  trickery  about  it 
and  that  by  some  means  unknown  to  me  it  had  been  '  introduced 
by  the  snake  men.  I  proceeded  to  voice  my  doubts  to  them 
whereupon  they  laughed  and  said  that  I  had  chosen  as  a  camping- 
ground  a  place  which,  from  the  look  of  it,  must  be  infested  with 
snakes,  and  they  felt  sure  they  could  catch  one  or  more  in  any 
part  of  the  rocky  ridge  I  might  choose  to  take  them  to. 
promptly  challenged  them  to  do  so,  but  to  make  sure  that  they 
took  no  snakes  with  them,  I  insisted  on  their  stripping  themselves 
of  all  clothing,  except  the  minutest  of  loin  cloths. 

One  of  the  men  was  allowed  to  carry  a  basket  for  the  snakes 
and  a  small  blanket,  which  I  examined  before  starting,  and 
the  other  carried  the  musical  instrument.  After  proceeding 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  stopped  at  a  likely-looking  place  and 
told  them  to  produce  a  snake.  They  commenced  as  they  had 
done  before,  moving  slowly  forward  and  very  much  on  the  alert, 
the  pipes  being  played  quietly  all  the  time.  In  a  few  minutes  both 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  the  next  moment  the  blanket  was  cast 
and  another  cobra — a  much  smaller  one  this  time — was  brought 
to  bag.  I  told  them  to  kill  it,  which  they  refused  to  do,  as  they 
said  it  was  wrong  to  kill  the  '  nalla  pambu  '  (cobra),  but  they  had 
no  objection  to  my  doing  so.  The  Tamil  name  for  cobra,  '  nalla 
pambu,'  means  '  good  snake,'  and  the  name  is  evidently  a  pro- 
pitiatory one.  A  second  place  was  tried  a  few  hundred  yards 
further  on,  where  in  a  very  short  time  two  cobras  were  caught 
in  the  same  manner,  both  under  4  ft.  long. 

A  third  place  was  much  more  open  and  less  rocky,  and  beforo 
commencing  operations  the  men  said  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
snake  would  be  there.  They  were  quite  correct,  and  after  trying 
for  five  minutes  we  moved  on  to  the  end  of  the  ridge,  where 
another  cobra  was  bagged.  I  was  then  quite  convinced  that  these 
men  were  genuine  snake-catchers  and  had  the  power  of  attracting 
snakes  to  them.  It  was  after  getting  back  to  my  camp,  however, 
that  to  me  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  day's  performance 
commenced.  The  snake-charmers  removed  the  big  cobra  that 
had  been  caught  first  from  the  basket,  and  one  of  them  proceeded 
to  '  play  '  with  it.  The  '  play  '  consisted  in  persistently  annoying 
it  by  hitting  it  on  the  head,  pulling  its  tail,  etc.,  till  the  poor 
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creature,  raised  to  a  pitch  of  intense  fury,  struck  at  its  tormentor 
repeatedly.  He,  however,  was  protected  by  the  instrument  he 
used,  a  bulb  or  gourd  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  short 
stick  passed  through  it  projecting  from  each  end.  By  holding  one 
of  the  handles  so  formed  his  hand  was  completely  guarded,  and 
all  the  snake  could  do  was  to  strike  the  bulb. 

Now  came  the  wonderful  part  of  the  performance.  The  man 
produced  an  old  piece  of  root  from  his  bag.  He  said  this  was  a 
cure  for  snake  bite,  but  it  had  to  be  used  immediately  :  a  de- 
coction from  the  root  had  to  be  taken  internally  and  powder  from 
it  rubbed  into  the  bite  after  the  latter  had  been  enlarged  and  the 
flesh  cut  deep  into  with  a  razor  or  knife.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
let  the  snake  bite  him  and  try  the  remedy,  but  he  very  naively 
replied  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  be  bitten  unnecessarily,  as  in 
some  cases  the  medicine  might  not  be  effective.  He  proceeded, 
however,  to  demonstrate  the  fear  or  dislike  the  cobra  had  for 
this  root.  After  working  it  up  to  a  state  of  intense  fury  with  the 
bulb  stick,  he  would  suddenly  strike  at  the  snake  with  his  other 
hand,  holding  a  piece  of  the  root  in  his  fingers.  It  looked  a  mad 
thing  to  do,  as  the  hand  was  quite  unprotected ;  but  instead  of 
the  snake  striking  at  him,  it  immediately  dropped  its  head  on  to 
the  ground  and  tried  to  make  off,  only  to  be  ruthlessly  pulled  back 
by  its  tail.  Time  and  again  this  was  repeated,  the  snake  each 
time  being  thoroughly  excited  by  means  of  the  bulb  stick  before 
the  root  was  produced,  and  each  time  the  same  thing  happened. 
It  was  an  amazing  performance.  The  men  then  begged  me  to 
try  for  myself  the  effect  of  the  root  on  the  cobra,  and  said  they 
would  stand  guarantee  that  nothing  happened  to  me  ;  but  I  was 
not  to  be  induced.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  guarantee 
would  be  of  little  use  to  me  if  the  snake  did  bite  me,  especially 
after  their  remark  that  '  it  would  be  foolish  to  be  bitten  unneces- 
sarily, as  in  some  cases  the  medicine  root  might  not  be  effective.' 
I  am  afraid  they  thought  me  very  poor-spirited  to  be  afraid  when 
there  was  obviously  no  danger,  according  to  them.  One  of  my 
servants  said  he  was  willing  to  try,  but  I  think  he  knew  quite  well 
that  I  would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  risk. 

Some  time  later  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  these  snake-charmers 
again  to  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  their  performances  to 
an  unbeliever,  but  I  was  told  they  were  strangers  to  the  village 
from  which  they  had  come  to  my  camp,  and  it  was  not  known 
where  they  had  gone. 

E.  0.  K. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  CLIMB  UNDER  FIRE. 
BY  GEOFFREY  WINTHROP  YOUNG. 

THE  green  and  flashing  Isonzo  hurries  impetuously  southward  on 
its  short  journey  from  the  Carnic  Alps  to  the  sea.  Athwart  its 
course  intrudes  the  long  hog's-back  of  Monte  Sabotino,  which  catches 
the  torrent  on  its  western  quarter  at  Plava,  and  swings  it  eastward 
along  the  bases  of  its  scarped  northern  precipices.  Shut  in  by 
Monte  Vodice  and  Monte  Santo  on  the  north,  the  river  forces  its 
way  through  deep  limestone  gorges  round  the  higher,  eastern  end 
of  Sabotino.  There  Monte  San  Gabriele  meets  it  ahead,  and  twists 
it  westward,  shooting  it  safely  past  a  little  open  triangle  on  the 
southern  bank,  where  Gorizia  nests  picturesquely.  Again  the 
steep  wall  of  Podgora  diverts  it,  and  drives  it  southward.  But 
even  then  it  may  not  race  south  for  Trieste  ;  for  the  desert  plateau 
of  the  Carso  blocks  it  finally  of  its  purpose,  and  shepherds  it  along 
the  edge  of  a  narrow  plain,  over  noisy  shallows,  past  Gradisca  to 
the  wide  and  sleepy  lagoons  of  the  Gulf  of  Panzano. 

Theoretically,  the  Isonzo  formed,  in  1915,  the  boundary  between 
the  Austrian  and  Italian  armies.  But  Sabotino,  thrusting  the 
river  and  its  own  big  head  deep  into  the  Austrian  position,  threatened 
dangerously  the  domination  of  the  loftier  hills  on  the  enemy 
bank.  By  bridge  and  ferry,  therefore,  by  a  funicular  up  a  rift  in 
the  eastern  butt  of  Sabotino,  by  cave  and  gallery  (electrically 
heated  and  lighted)  within  its  rock  heart,  and  above  all  by  their 
flanking  guns  from  Vodice  on  the  north  and  from  behind  Gabriele 
on  the  south,  commanding  alike  the  northern  precipices  and  the 
easier  southern  slopes  of  the  hog's-back,  the  Austrians  held  Monte 
Sabotino  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  river  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
defensive  position,  and  as  a  permanent  check  upon  the  Italian 
advance  towards  Gorizia  and  Trieste. 

Our  little  Slav  village,  Quisca,  lay  upon  a  spur  that  sloped 
down  from  the  western  end  of  the  mountain,  south  towards  Gorizia. 
Westward,  we  looked  out  from  the  vine-covered  windows  of  our 
whitewashed  cottage,  across  a  terrace  crowded  with  guns  and 
ambulances,  down  a  fall  of  orchard  hills,  brilliant  with  the  scarlet 
and  orange  of  autumn  foliage,  to  the  silvery  olives  of  the  plains,  to 
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the  blue  uplands  above  Cormons  and,  beyond,  to  the  level  flash  of 
sunlight  over  the  misty  gulf.  Immediately  behind  our  cottage 
the  orchard  rose  steeply  to  a  crest ;  and  from  this  crest,  hidden 
among  the  trees  and  vines,  we  could  look  out  eastward  along  the 
southern,  sloping  flank  of  our  mountain  ; — across  deep  and  wooded 
folds  at  our  own  end,  but  towards  the  further,  hostile  summit 
over  a  bare  and  even  glacis,  covered  with  stones  and  protruding 
rocks,  and  slanting  up  to  the  great  Austrian  '  trincerone,'  a  trench 
blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock  which  made  a  girdled  fortress  of  the 
final  cone.  Never  an  Austrian  could  we  see  :  they  were  all  under- 
ground, ready  with  concealed  machine-guns  to  sweep  every  curve 
of  the  barren  hill-side.  But  time  after  time  we  watched  the  swarms 
of  tiny  grey  figures  gathering  in  the  wooded  gorges  near  below  us  : 
saw  them  rush  in  open  order  along  the  stone-strewn  glacis,  and, 
later,  dribble  hopelessly  back  before  the  devastating  fire  that 
poured  out  of  the  collar  of  concealed  trenches  round  the  abrupt, 
shell-splintered  summit.  After  such  an  attack  there  would  be 
many  a  perilous  night-drive  for  our  cars,  creeping  with  their  loads 
of  wounded  through  the  blackness  of  winter  storms  down  the  single 
tortuous  lane  off  the  mountain  ;  a  cliff  above,  and  often  a  cliff 
below,  and  the  mud-quarried  track  crammed  with  all  the  blocking 
traffic  of  an  army.  On  the  morrow  the  batteries  behind  Monte 
Vodice  and  from  the  Ter  nova  behind  Gabriele  might  return  the 
visit,  firing  point-blank  at  the  white  and  red-crossed  dials  on  our 
cars  as  they  rounded  exposed  corners  on  the  cliff  road,  conspicuous 
as  '  running  deer ' ;  or  lobbing  anything  from  a  twelve  to  a  seventeen- 
incher  over  the  orchard  crest  above  our  village.  Happily,  this 
crest  was  sharp,  and  our  terraced  village  behind  it  was  narrow,  so 
that  they  rarely  succeeded  in  pitching  big  stuff  right  on  to  it.  We 
came  to  look  upon  it  as  an  angolo  morto,  and  to  speak  mockingly 
of  the  valley  behind  us,  into  which  the  thousands  of  overshots 
descended  ineffectually,  as  the  deposito.  On  an  idle  day  it  was 
a  distraction  to  make  pilgrimages  down  into  this  wooded  bottom, 
to  watch  the  ugly  tufts  of  grey  smoke  bursting  suddenly  out  of 
the  orchard  jungles,  and,  perhaps,  to  be  photographed  sitting  on  a 
'  dud '  seventeen-incher. 

Where  our  Quisca  spur  joined  the  mountain  the  single  road  ran 
out  for  a  space  over  an  open  neck.  This  was  in  enemy  view,  and 
very  accurately  ranged.  It  was  often  a  matter  of  nice  and 
nervous  calculation,  if  one  had  strolled  up  the  road  on  an  afternoon, 
and  the  shells  began  '  following  up,'  to  select  the  comfortable 
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moment  to  turn  back  through  the  barrage  and  get  home  in  time 
for  tea.  For  a  time  we  had  our  badminton  court  on  this  open 
neck,  as  the  only  level  ground  near  us  ;  but  one  hardly-contested 
tournament  was  so  often  interrupted  by  shrapnel — one  of  the 
finalists  complaining  that  he  was  handicapped  by  a  frequent  un- 
certainty as  to  which  of  the  objects  flying  through  the  air  he  ought 
to  volley — that  we  moved  the  court  up  to  our  yard,  where  the 
mules  of  sheltering  machine-gun  batteries  formed  a  less  fatal  if 
more  abiding  hazard. 

Among  the  folds  in  the  nearer  slopes  of  the  southern  face  of 
Sabotino  burrowed  a  number  of  *  friendly  '  batteries,  chiefly  '  75's,' 
which  raked  the  spine  and  wove  spectacular  patterns  of  bursting 
shells  round  the  further,  stony  crown  of  Sabotino.  On  a  sunny 
afternoon  I  have  counted  in  a  space  of  six  seconds  as  many  as 
seventeen  bursts  of  different  calibre  and  density  over  that  bald 
and  riven  pate. 

There  was  one  battery  of  75's,  on  the  backbone  above  us — I 
think  we  called  it  the  *  Upper  Bresteia ' — which  became  conspicuous 
for  its  reckless  exuberance.  It  had  the  reputation  of  not  losing 
a  man  in  six  months,  so  well  was  it  camouflaged,  and  the  heaviest 
counter-battery  fire  only  provoked  it  to  an  instantaneous  display 
of  fanciful  and  accurate  shooting.  In  the  course  of  time — and  of 
duty — I  made  the  acquaintance  of  its  commander,  a  hawk-eyed 
captain.  Finding  that  we  had  a  common  interest  in  mountains, 
he  invited  me  to  make  an  ascent  along  the  crest  of  Sabotino,  a 
traverse  of  indefinite  termination  and  secret  purpose.  ('  I  don't 
think  they  are  actually  in  the  trincerone :  only  go  there  to  meet 
attacks ;  but  we'll  see — and  I  want  to  know  something  else ! ')  We 
were  to  meet  at  a  point  on  the  nearer  crest,  he  coming  along  the  spine 
and  I  up  through  the  folds  in  the  southern  flank. 

An  explanatory  sergeant  guided  me ;  for  in  1915  our  British 
uniform  was  still  unfamiliar  in  the  region  of  outposts,  and  the 
contadino  turned  soldier  was  apt  to  term  anything  he  did  not 
know  Tedesco  without  calculating  the  improbabilities.  The 
sergeant  had  been  a  leading  actor  in  Bologna,  and  beguiled  the  way 
through  the  hot,  green,  and  stony  valley-bottoms  with  recitations 
from  '  Hamlet '  in  Italian.  The  declamation  was  magnificent,  but 
of  the  gesticulation  I  was  timorous,  and  attempted  to  restrain  its 
flamboyance  on  the  skylines.  In  the  intervals  we  explained  our- 
selves to  captains  and  subordinate  officers,  alternately  fire-eaters 
and  melancholy  Jaqueses,  who  held  sway  over  the  sylvan  outpost 
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camps  in  these  advanced  regions.  The  quick,  suspicious  clustering 
and  sullen  or  noisy  dispersal  of  men  in  the  fighting  zone,  for  whose 
tight -strung  nerves  parade  discipline  only  survived  in  the  presence 
of  the  familiar,  were  a  problem  to  be  reckoned  with  on  all  fronts. 
The  curious  questioning  ferocity  had  in  it  something  half  animal, 
half  childlike ;  and  one  hesitated  to  provoke  it  needlessly  by  the 
unexpected  sight  of  a  strange  uniform. 

My  escort  changed  ;  there  offered  himself  a  cyclist  (!)  sergeant, 
an  Eton  and  Oxford  lad,  holding  one  of  those  odd  irresponsible 
positions  that  were  possible  in  that  year,  and  on  those  fronts.  We 
threaded  the  criss-cross  of  wooded  valleys  and  ridges,  and  then 
struck  up  a  side  ridge  towards  the  backbone  of  the  mountain, 
through  oak  copses  and  over  rough  grass  and  rock.  Where  they 
screened  us  we  skirted  through  the  woods,  as  this  was  all '  in  sight,' 
or  we  crept  up  dry  streams  and  hollowed  rocky  tracks.  Once  or 
twice  we  passed  a  deserted  steading.  We  surprised,  and  were 
surprised  by,  two  well-concealed  batteries.  I  had  never  marked 
them  as  firing,  and  they  were  politely  resentful  of  our  discovery  ; 
but  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  readiness  to  explain  everything  to  every- 
body will  smooth  even  a  war-path. 

On  the  lower  end  of  the  main  ridge  roosted  innumerable  scattered 
vedettes.  Grey  rocks  and  sparse  scrub  hid  their  rustic  tents  and 
holes  half  dug  in  the  earth,  half  roofed  with  stones.  Wool-helmeted, 
sprawling,  and  trying  to  thaw  their  frozen  socks  in  the  cold  sun, 
they  looked  a  battered  mountaineering  crew — those  men  of  the 
famous  56th  Regiment.  From  a  stone  hut  four  foot  high  crawled 
out  their  lieutenant,  his  wounded  arm  bound  up,  and  a  charming 
conversationalist  through  his  yawns,  but  a  confirmed  pessimist 
about  the  future.  Up  a  stony  furrow  along  the  spine  I  went  on 
alone.  There  was  sun  on  my  back  through  thin  mist,  but  the 
November  morning  was  still  bitterly  cold,  and  a  speckle  of  frost 
and  snow  covered  the  stones.  Here  and  there  a  larger  frosted  stone 
would  stir  into  life,  and  a  grey-faced  sentry  in  a  sheepskin  of  hoar- 
frost would  set  me  a  few  yards  further  up  my  hidden  track.  The 
furrow  shallowed,  and  a  sheltering  rib  running  down  at  right  angles 
and  in  front  of  me  on  my  right  sank  into  the  bare  hillside.  I  was 
approaching  a  high  knot  of  rocks  on  the  ridge,  Point  305,  the 
extreme  artillery  observation  post  which  directed  the  fire  of  our 
rear  batteries.  From  below  me  on  the  right,  where  the  jutting 
rocks  merged  in  the  fall  of  the  hill  slope,  a  rude  sheep  wall  of  large 
grey  stones  ran  down  the  flank  of  the  mountain.  It  was  but  three 
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feet  high,  blistered  by  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  reached  by 
no  communication  trenches  ;  but  I  knew  it  to  be  the  main  Italian 
position,  where  I  had  so  often  seen  from  Quisca  the  grey  dots 
assembling  before  a  fruitless  attack.  No  cover,  no  sandbags,  in 
front  a  bare  glacis  sloping  up  towards  the  frowning  summit.  Little 
wonder  that  in  our  last  attack  there  had  been  six  hundred  casu- 
alties before  the  second  parallel  was  reached,  and  only  fifty  in  front 
of  that !  Even  the  spy-holes  of  the  main  observation  post  were 
not  protected.  As  I  clambered  up  into  its  shelter  I  looked  out 
through  the  natural  rock  jags,  as  casually  as  I  might  have  done  in 
our  old  game  of  man-hunting  among  the  Lake  Fells. 

Where  the  sheep  wall  abutted  against  the  rocks  below  me  a 
small  cave  had  been  hollowed  out.  Here  three  young  officers  and 
a  jolly  little  sergeant  were  breakfasting,  lying  round  a  fiat  stone 
in  the  cover  of  the  wall,  with  their  field-glasses  shoved  through 
its  chinks.  Wardens  of  the  wall,  they  stretched  themselves  in  the 
thin,  chilly  sunshine,  unshaven  and  with  their  uniforms  supplemented 
from  the  scrap-heap  of  a  polar  explorer's  wardrobe.  They  made 
me  welcome  to  a  smothered  stick  fire  and  to  a  share  in  a  medicine 
bottle  of  spirits,  and — being  mostly  southerners — to  a  flood  of 
political  and  literary  talk,  through  which  allusions  to  the  hardships 
of  their  life  up  here,  cut  off  from  the  comforts  of  the  war-zone  as 
completely  as  if  they  were  sitting  on  the  South  Pole,  only  emerged 
fitfully — 'to  be  sprayed  under  again  with  laughter.  Further  down 
the  hill,  behind  the  wall,  shifted  occasionally  the  grey  wool  helmets 
of  scattered  sentries,  lolling  and  squatting,  more  like  an  Albanian 
hill  tribe  out  on  a  foray.  Before  and  behind  them  the  rocky  surface 
was  splintered  and  pitted  with  shell  holes.  From  Quisca  I  had  often 
watched  the  great  305's  bursting  along  the  line  of  this  frail  wall.  A 
few  rifle  bullets  sang  over  it  now,  and  sizzled  past  our  rock  as  we 
talked ;  and  there  was  a  continuous  top-top,  tac-tac-tac,  in 
spiteful  bursts  from  the  opposing  machine-guns.  Bad  as  the 
position  was,  I  knew  that  further  forward  along  the  slope,  and 
parallel  to  this  wall,  there  lay  an  even  slighter  line,  a  shallow  trench 
only  occupied  in  the  course  of  an  attack  ;  and  yet  further  forward, 
where  the  slant  of  the  hillside  dipped  towards  a  depression  im- 
mediately below  the  pitch  of  the  summit  and  faced  the  grey  scar  of 
the  Austrian  trincerone,  there  was  traced  a  third  parallel,  only 
formally  to  be  considered  a  '  front  line.' 

I  clambered  up  again  to  the  broken  crags  on  the  crest,  and 
found  there  this  time  my  battery  commandant :  a  big  man,  black- 
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bearded,  and  in  his  sheepskin  and  helmet  not  unlike  a  Caucasian 
shepherd  ;  a  joyous  fellow,  at  whom  every  soldier  smiled  affec- 
tionately, and  round  whom  the  anxious  little  lieutenants  chirped 
like  crickets. 

We  took  a  preliminary  observation  of  our  ridge,  squinting 
through  a  split  rock  all  along  the  level,  wavering,  jagged  crest, 
at  the  silent,  threatening  cone  of  the  entrenched  Austrian  summit 
at  its  end.  Through  those  dead-looking,  white  and  splintered 
rocks  on  its  face  there  must  be  many  eyes  watching  stealthily  like 
ours.  That  innocent  nose  of  cliff  commanding  the  last  dip  we  knew 
to  be  a  hollow  shell  of  machine-guns.  Even  as  we  looked,  a  long 
shrill  hoot,  like  a  sudden  wind-gust  over  a  wall,  passed  over  our 
heads  from  behind  ;  and  the  next  instant  the  nose  disappeared  in 
a  huge,  spreading  fungus  of  black  fumes  and  stone  dust. 

We  worked  a  few  feet  down  the  cliffs  of  the  north  face,  and  out 
on  to  an  invisible  rock  eyrie,  where  a  little  mountain  gun  perched 
dangerously,  its  embrasure  closed  by  a  rock  shutter.  After  weeks 
of  staring  at  the  big  southern  slopes  of  Sabotino  lumbering  up  the 
northern  sky,  it  was  a  sudden  and  dramatic  view.  Against  a  far 
horizon  blazed  the  great  white  wall  of  the  Alps,  with  the  flashing 
horn  of  Monte  Nero — won  for  us  by  a  brilliant  rush  of  our  Alpini — 
towering  like  a  lighthouse  over  the  surf  of  lesser  hills.  And  through 
this  mountain  chaos,  from  the  north,  the  Isonzo  hurled  itself 
straight  at  us.  Striking  the  cliffs  far  below  to  our  left,  the  torrent 
bent  sharply,  and  tore  along  the  bases  of  the  cliffs  twelve  hundred 
feet  below,  to  disappear  in  the  yet  deeper  gorges  on  our  right, 
where  the  heights  of  Vodice  and  Monte  Santo  challenged  the  summit 
of  our  Sabotino  across  the  narrow  rift.  Deep  down  in  the  angle  of 
the  river  on  our  left  lay  the  red-tiled  ruins  of  Plava,  among  vines 
and  limestone  crags.  In  the  first  rush  of  the  war  the  Italians  had 
desperately  carried  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Plava,  and  their 
trenches  and  caves  were  now  visible  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  far 
side,  where  they  clung  unbelievably  to  the  lowest  corner  of  Monte 
Kuk  :  a  tiny  '  blind '  zone  of  occupation,  protected  by  the  very 
abruptness  of  the  cliffs  above  from  the  direct  fire  of  the  enemy 
trenches  and  batteries  over  their  heads.  Right  opposite  to  us 
across  the  gorge,  and  unpleasantly  close,  leaned  out  the  walls  of 
Monte  Kuk  and  Monte  Vodice.  The  lines  of  wire  and  entrench- 
ment led  the  eye  down  their  sides  into  the  gorge,  and  out  on  to 
a  little  shoulder  overhanging  the  river,  where  the  remains  of  the 
red  and  white  village  of  Zagorra  were  tattered  through  a  maze  of 
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raw  trenches.  Among  these,  the  Italians  and  Austrians  crept 
against  each  other  through  the  ruins  on  the  steep  scarp,  in  places 
holding  even  opposing  ends  of  the  same  cottage.  Our  shells  were 
bursting  up  along  the  lines  of  the  trenches,  and  on  the  face  of  Vodice 
blazed  and  smouldered  a  number  of  travelling  conflagrations. 

On  the  near  side  of  the  river  ran  the  remains  of  the  railway, 
protected,  where  it  passed  below  us,  from  the  fall  of  cliff  and  scree 
by  a  surface  tunnel ;  which  was  later  to  form  a  base  for  the  great 
attack  by  which  the  Italians  carried  the  grim  slopes  of  Vodice 
opposite.  On  the  far  side  of  the  river  ran  the  road,  shell-pocked 
and  neutralised,  with  just  a  little  barrier  of  bushes  to  mark  where 
the  formal  front  line  of  the  Austrians  descended  from  the  hills, 
crossed  the  river,  sketched  itself  in  imagination  somewhere  along 
the  cliffs  of  Sabotino  below  us,  and  then  ascended  diagonally,  to 
take  concrete  shape  on  the  summit  to  our  right,  where  the  easier 
southern  slopes  of  the  hill  made  righting  and  entrenching  again  a 
possibility. 

That  river  road  was  to  become  familiar  a  year  or  two  later, 
when  the  enemy  had  been  forced  back  off  Kuk  and  Vodice,  and  our 
cars  could  ply  along  it,  to  the  point,  at  least,  where  they  became 
exposed  to  direct  fire  from  Santo  and  Gabriele  at  the  end  of  the 
gorge.  In  1917,  when  Santo  itself  was  at  last  carried  and  the 
enemy  were  back  as  far  as  the  summit  of  Gabriele,  we  could  even 
walk  round  the  rest  of  the  road,  on  foot  and  at  night,  to  where  the 
gorge  emerged  at  Gorizia.  But  it  was  always  a  breathless  passage, 
especially  along  the  base  of  Gabriele,  with  the  feeling  of  folk  listening 
in  the  trenches  above,  ready  to  lob  surprises  over  on  to  the  road  if 
ever  a  sudden  flash  of  moonlight  or  an  incautious  step  gave  them 
reason  for  suspicion.  Even  now  I  could  see  a  few  grey  figures 
stealing  cautiously  along  the  inside  edge  of  the  road  under  Zagorra, 
covered  by  the  cliffs  from  the  sight  of  the  trenches  above  them ; 
and,  equally  unseen  by  them,  a  stir  of  brown-grey  figures  in  those 
very  Austrian  trenches  above.  Beyond  them,  on  the  road,  lay  a 
dark  grey  patch  or  two — bodies  unrecovered  :  '  Waiting  for  a 
priest  to  reach  them  !  '  said  the  gunner  cynically.  '  Do  you  never 
fire  down  into  their  trenches  ?  '  I  asked  him.  He  grinned  :  '  If 
we  did,  by  day,  we  should  soon  be  blown  off  this  ridge  and  half  the 
crest  with  us  !  They've  got  some  big  fellows  opposite  there,  up 
curved  tunnels.  Up  go  their  shutters,  bang  they  go,  and  they're 
off  into  the  mountain  again  long  before  our  big  guns  behind  can 
plaster  them — even  if  they  could  spot  them  ! ' 
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A  grey  figure  detached  itself  from  the  line  creeping  under  the 
road  cliff,  and  bolting  across  to  the  river  side  dipped  a  bottle  in  the 
water.  Immediately  a  shot  or  two  rang  out  and  echoed  up  the 
cliffs — and  a  mysterious  sound  was  explained  that  had  been 
puzzling  me  all  the  morning  on  the  far  side  of  the  crest.  I  had 
constantly  heard  it,  a  little  roar  or  ruckle  over  the  rocks,  inter- 
mittent but  regular,  not  quite  the  sound  of  a  wind-gust,  and  yet 
distinct  from  the  sharp  tac  of  rifle  or  machine-gun  fire.  It  was  the 
echo  of  shots  in  the  gorge  ;  the  reports  absorbed  in  the  wind  and 
only  the  echoes  surviving,  drawn  out  along  the  curve  of  the  cliffs 
hi  long  fluttering  sighs,  fierce  little  waves  of  following  whispers. 

The  sun  was  now  beating  upon  us  hotly  :  the  hardy  grass  was 
already  so  dry  that  a  match  which  I  dropped  started  a  little  hiss  of 
fire.  The  midday  hush,  for  mess  and  siesta,  which  proved  too 
strong  in  the  South  even  for  the  passion  of  fighting,  had  settled 
down  upon  the  landscape.  The  growl  of  guns  over  the  distant 
Carso  sounded  sleepy  and  sporadic.  '  Now  we  can  really  start,' 
said  the  captain,  and  threw  off  his  sheepskin,  appearing  in  an 
immaculate  tunic.  We  climbed  back  on  to  the  spines  upon  the 
ridge,  and  crouched  among  the  spillikins  of  rock.  Slowly  and  with 
every  precaution  we  crept  forward  along  the  backbone,  using  every 
projection  as  cover.  Before  us  loomed  always  that  threatening 
cone,  bulging  to  peep  at  us  round  every  corner,  lifting  to  glare 
down  at  us  over  every  protuberance,  menacing  and  lilac-shadowed, 
with  a  stealthy  suggestion  of  waiting  only  for  some  unguarded 
movement.  The  ridge  seemed  now  like  the  arete  of  Crib  Goch,  now 
like  the  buttressed  cliffs  above  the  Wye.  On  our  left  fell  the  loose 
perpendicular  crags  ;  on  the  centre  edge  rose  a  succession  of  mild, 
broken  rocks,  and  on  our  right  slanted  down  the  rubble-littered, 
limestone  glacis.  Natural  difficulties  there  were  none.  A  few 
feet  below  on  our  right  a  Sunday  school  could  have  paraded  in 
security.  Even  along  the  edge  an  active  man  could  have  strolled 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  It  seemed  absurd  to  have  to  stoop 
and  wriggle  and  crawl  on  fingers  and  toes.  There  was  all  the  labour 
of  stalking,  with  the  uncomfortable  sensation  of  being  stalked 
thrown  in.  The  hills  looked  as  empty  of  life  as  the  northern  High- 
lands ;  and  yet,  from  three  sides  of  us  powerful  glasses  would  be 
watching  the  crest  for  any  movement — from  the  heights  of  Podgora 
and  Oslavia  immediately  south  of  us,  from  across  the  gorge  on 
the  north,  and  of  course  from  the  dominating  summit  ahead.  To 
move  along  "a  skyline  so'as  to  keep  continually  covered  on  three 
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sides  is  not  without  difficulty.  Always  before  us  leered  and  peered 
that  lilac-shadowed  cone.  Where  our  crest  was  of  torn  rocks  it  was 
usually  possible  to  manoeuvre  so  that  some  spike  or  bollard  shut 
off  its  vicious  lift ;  but  over  the  bare  patches  and  across  the  open 
depressions  we  had  to  worm  our  way  towards  it  singly  and  craftily. 
The  snap  of  a  careless  pebble  thundered  in  the  hot  silence  and 
instantly  froze  us  into  spider-like  immobility  flat  upon  the  sharp 
burning  splinters. 

I  knew  that  we  must  be  approaching  the  upper  end  of  our 
forward  parallel,  a  surface  scratch  down  the  cheerless  glacis  on  our 
right.  A  sylphine  snuggle  across  an  exposed  neck  came  to  an  end, 
and,  with  a  breath  of  relief,  I  put  up  my  hand  to  pull  myself  up 
under  the  cover  of  some  '  letter-boxed  '  rocks.  My  hand  gripped 
a  grit-covered  military  boot !  The  scare  was  mutual,  for  the 
observer,  jammed  in  the  crack  above  me,  had  been  so  intently  watch- 
ing the  Austrian  trincerone  just  ahead  that  our  approach  had  been 
undetected.  The  captain  came  up,  and  we  exchanged  murmurs 
and  sandwiches.  Our  crag-bound  friend  had  started  his  watch  at 
dawn,  and  did  not  look  to  return  before  the  fall  of  darkness.  What 
an  amateur,  surface  war  we  fought  during  that  first  winter ! — 
clinging  to  crannies,  sheltering  under  sheep-walls,  charging  across 
bare  slopes,  against  an  enemy  protected  by  years  of  engineering 
forethought,  housed  by  hundreds  in  caverns,  and  reaching  through 
underground  passages  guns  well  covered  or  trenches  blasted  out 
of  rock  and  completed  with  masonry. 

Our  luncheon  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  tac-tacking  of  machine- 
guns  and  by  a  nervous  spitting  of  rifle-fire,  apparently  from  the 
trincerone.  Even  this  was  better  than  the  grim,  shadowy  silence 
that  darkened  my  every  recurring  glimpse  of  the  detestable  cone ! 
The  noise  died  down,  and,  very  reluctantly,  I  realised  that  we  were 
to  push  forward  still  further. 

Our  advance  was  rendered  more  perilous  by  the  fact  that  the 
ridge,  although  it  still  cropped  out  in  back-fins  of  shelter,  showed 
now  a  general  tendency  to  dip  towards  the  last  depression  under 
the  summit.  So  close  were  we  now,  and  the  big  pyramid  ahead 
bulked  so  steeply  up  our  sky  and  so  largely  athwart  our  horizon, 
that  it  was  impossible,  moving  with  every  precaution,  not  to  keep 
some  part  of  its  outline  continually  in  view ;  which  meant  being 
ourselves  visible  from  now  one,  now  another,  portion  of  the  scarred 
and  stony  sugar-loaf.  We  could  only  hope  that  the  daily  quartering 
of  all  its  upper  surfaces  by  our  own  batteries  might  have  driven 
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observation  from  the  outer  edges  to  more  central,  and  therefore 
avoidable,  points.  This  continued  imminence,  of  the  summit,  so 
near  and  yet  so  hopelessly  unattainable,  recalled  to  me  persistently 
my  last  great  mountain  climb  the  year  before  in  the  Alps.  Then, 
for  all  a'  long  forenoon  and  in  the  same  direction  under  the  sun,  we 
had  fought  our  way  over  the  stupendous  difficulties  of  the  Gspal- 
tenhorn  Ridge,  with  the  summits  looming  similarly,  right  above 
us,  right  ahead.  But  what  a  contrast !  Then  the  perils,  intrinsic 
and  sane,  had  rejoiced  the  heart  and  conceded  a  fair  recognition  to 
strength  and  skill ;  but  now,  their  arbitrary  negation  of  all  human 
claims  daunted  the  mind,  offering  to  courage  and  craft  only  an 
earlier  opportunity  for  annihilation.  For  the  first  time  I  saw  a 
summit  near  with  nothing  but  distinct  distaste  ;  and  never  before 
had  the  sight  provoked  little  but  an  eagerness  for  the  moment  to 
come  for  retreat. 

As  the  knobs  on  this  dipping  edge  afforded  us  all  too  little 
cover,  we  dropped  a  few  feet  down  the  cliffs  of  the  northern  face  ; 
and  traversed  along  the  precipitous  crags.  This  exposed  us  to  the 
hills  across  the  gorge,  but  we  were  hidden  at  least  from  that  hateful 
summit.  The  crags  were  loose  and  broken  ;  long  spits  of  scree  ran 
up  between  them,  and  straggling  trees  and  scrub  clung  to  the 
ledges  and  gullies.  Far  below,  the  scree-slopes  slid  in  under  a 
green  shadow  of  tree-tops,  and  yet  farther  below,  behind  the  tree- 
tops,  the  blue-green  ribbon  of  the  Isonzo  blinked  up  out  of  the 
gorge,  tussling  its  way  between  worn  rims  of  grey  and  russet  lime- 
stone. The  clamour  of  that  older,  primeval  quarrel  came  up  to  us 
in  little  murmuring  gusts  through  the  hollows  in  the  crags. 

An  impassable  bluff  drove  us  again  up  on  to  the  crest ;  and  a 
cleft  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  glacis  gave  us  occasion  for  a  comfortable 
pause.  To  evade  the  magnetic  stare  of  the  cone  ahead,  I  glanced 
back  along  the  stone-covered  slope.  Some  way  behind  me  a 
vagueness  of  grey  stones  seemed  to  click  into  shape,  and  I  was 
looking  at  a  grey-uniformed  figure,  all  but  indistinguishable,  and 
returning  so  imperceptibly  to  the  dust  of  which  it  was  made  as  no 
longer  to  arouse  any  emotion  of  human  kinship.  The  captain 
followed  my  eye  : — '  From  our  attack  in  May ' :  and  he  added 
grimly, — '  useful  still :  marks  this  end  of  our  third  parallel ! '  On 
the  bald  slope  up  near  the  crest  there  was  no  trace  of  the  fore- 
most '  trench  ' — a  mere  scoop  down  the  hillside— although  lower 
down,  where  the  soil  had  accumulated,  the  line  had  been  traceable 
from  our  view-point  above  Quisca.  Even  the  tangled  labyrinths 
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of  wire  in  front,  perpetually  destroyed  and  as  perpetually  renewed, 
were,  here,  out  of  sight  over  the  dip  :  so,  it  was  '  useful ' ! 
Well,  and  why  not  ?  Better  this  tranquil  transition  among  the 
mountains,  with  the  body  of  some  service  still  to  the  cause  in 
which  the  spirit  had  sacrificed  itself,  than  an  unknown  grave  in  a 
crowded  cemetery  a  little  further  back. 

Clearly  we  were  ahead  of  the  Italian  front  line  ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  front  of  the  Austrian  zone,  slanting  forward  from  the 
summit  down  and  across  the  cliffs  on  our  left,  must  now  be  stretching 
uncomfortably  far  behind  us !  Back  towards  Plava,  where  both 
armies  commanded  both  sides,  the  gorge,  in  daylight,  might  fairly 
be  regarded  as  neutral  territory  ;  but  where  the  Austrians  held  the 
mountains  on  both  sides,  as  they  did  certainly  here  close  to  the  cone 
of  Sabotino,  it  was  a  nice  point  as  to  how  far  forward,  even  by  day, 
they  might  be  occupying  their  formal  zone.  They  would  certainly 
be  holding  the  gorge  below  and  behind  us,  and  there  might  be 
awkward  posts  pushed  up  along  the  cliffs,  and  even  perched  close 
beneath  us  among  the  screes  and  rocks. 

A  white  mist  came  over  the  sun,  and  the  air  at  this  height  at 
once  began  to  feel  chill.  I  checked  a  shiver.  A  blue-grey  boss  on 
the  skyline  of  the  summit  above  our  heads  bulged  outward  to  glare 
at  me.  The  more  I  shrank  together,  the  more  it  followed  me  round. 
I  turned  my  shoulder  on  it,  crossly,  and  looked  out  southward 
across  the  lower  valleys  of  chestnuts  and  the  lesser  hills,  to  where 
the  Isonzo,  having  escaped  through  the  narrows  behind  the  blufi 
end  of  Sabotino,  bent  back  past  us  on  the  right,  and  glinted  along 
the  Abases  of  Gabriele  and  of  the  Carso  away  to  the  sea  behind  us. 
And  the  moment  favoured  me.  A  dance  of  white  rays  broke 
through  the  drift  of  mist  over  the  dip  between  Gabriele  and  the 
Carso  :  it  illuminated  a  narrow  wedge  of  green  trees,  and  upon  this 
there  flashed  into  sight,  like  the  vision  of  some  city  of  fairyland, 
the  floating  castle,  the  glistening  bridge-arches,  the  red  roofs  and 
the  magic  white  turrets  of  Gorizia!  Never  prophet  could  havo 
been  given  more  beautifully,  or  more  unattainably,  the  first  vision 
of  a  promised  land.  All  the  dreamlike  luxuries,  of  beauty,  of  baths, 
of  beds,  of  warmth,  even  of  shops !  There  they  lay,  within  an 
easy  hour's  walk  downhill !  And  for  months  we  had  been  clinging, 
and  for  all  but  a  year  more  we  should  still  be  clinging  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  these  cold-hearted  crags  and  hummocks,  to  caves,  to 
ruins,  to  chilly  mud,  to  canned  things  and  to  savagery  !  I  know 
of  no  sensation  comparable  to  the  baffled  helplessness  with  which, 
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through  years  of  trench  warfare,  one  continued  to  see,  and  to  sigh 
for,  some  point  of  promise  behind  the  enemy  line  !  The  desire  for 
it  was  one's  own ;  the  disappointments  were  one's  own ;  the 
realisation  would  have  been  one's  own.  But  fate  and  discipline 
denied  one  the  only  palliative  for  hope  deferred,  the  individual 
liberty  of  initiative  which  forces  a  man  out,  occupied  and  not 
disheartened,  again  and  again  on  the  path  towards  attainment. 

The  first  revelation  of  the  tantalising  city  etched  this  feeling 
very  deep.  I  had  it  still  in  mind  some  two  years  later,  when  the 
enemy  in  their  turn  were  hanging  on  to  their  sweltering  trenches 
on  the  hills  behind  Gorizia,  while  we  ourselves  were  free  to  bathe 
through  all  the  parching  July  afternoons  in  the  snow-born  rapids 
of  the  Isonzo.  True  that  they  spurted  an  occasional  shrapnel  over 
us  ;  but  these  admissions  of  envy  only  accentuated  the  pleasure. 

'  Why,  there's  an  electric-tram  running  there  ! '  I  whispered. 

'  That's  nothing  !  In  the  summer  we  used  to  see  officers  and 
ladies  playing  tennis  in  white  flannels — in  white  flannels  ! — tennis  ! ' 

'  But — what  a  mark  ! ' 

'  But — we've  got  to  take  that  city  whole  \  We're  not  allowed 
to  fire  on  it — at  present !  But — if  you  and  I  only  go  out  for  a  stroll 
up  here  together,  all  of  us  may  get  harried  off  this  confounded 
hill  like  rabbits,  by  guns  here — and  there — and  there  ! ' — and  he 
swept  his  arm  round  three  quarters  of  the  compass.—'  No  one  cares 
if  we  stay  "  whole  "  or  not ! ' 

He  started  to  creep  forward  again  along  the  edge  of  the  crest, 
and  I  followed,  conscious  of  a  fervent  hope  that  he  had  some  definite 
end  in  view  for  our  expedition,  worthy  of  the  nerve-tension  it  was 
beginning  to  cause  me.  Wherever  I  raised  my  head  to  move,  the 
summit  scowled.  The  Austrian  entanglements  of  new  and  old 
wire  stretched  across  its  base  before  us,  and  looked  like  a  great, 
expectant  web,  lurking  among  the  limestone  blocks  and  raw  white 
splinters.  The  rock-piled  lip  of  the  trincerone,  above  and  behind 
the  wire,  seemed  alive  with  white  eyes,  which  blinked  whenever  I 
glanced  at  it,  and  with  the  tiny  black  circles  of  pointing  barrels. 
Seen  through  crannies  or  round  corners  as  I  moved,  the  sombre 
face  of  the  cone  flickered,  and  appeared  to  recede  and  advance 
menacingly.  I  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that,  similarly,  the 
dozens  of  watching  white  eyes  must  be  seeing  at  moments  my 
fingers  appearing  round  some  edge,  distorted  and  magnified  gro- 
tesquely by  the  same  treacherous  alternations,  and  that  they  must 
be  only  waiting  for  the  second  when,  at  some  gap  ahead  obvious  to 
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them  but  as  yet  unknown  to  me,  more  of  me  would  be  delivered 
over  to  their  black  muzzles  !  The  silence  seemed  full  of  the  rustling 
of  my  clothes  ;  and  the  suspense  grew  so  ludicrously  exaggerated 
that  I  longed  to  laugh,  to  stand  up,  and  to  say  petulantly  that  I 
wouldn't  play  any  more :  the  child's  instinct  to  rush  out  on  the 
searcher  at  hide-and-seek  before  he  is  spied,  and  not  wait  longer 
for  the  assurance  that  it  is  really  all  a  game  ! 

We  lay  close-packed  behind  the  last  knot  of  rock  above  the 
short,  bare  descent  to  the  dip  :  close-packed  in  a  furrow,  with  our 
noses  out  over  the  edge  of  the  northern  cliff.  I  did  not  know  what 
the  captain  was  prospecting.  I  was  only  concerned  myself  to 
trace  out  some  feasible  line  of  holds  down  to  the  cover  of  the  nearest 
gully !  The  stillness  seemed  charged  with  suspense  to  cracking 
point.  And  then,  immediately,  there  began  one  of  those  dramatic 
shifts  of  scene,  and  of  feeling,  which  were  alone  possible  during  the 
years  of  an  existence  that  lived  only  upon  the  next  incident,  and 
which  alone,  also,  rendered  its  artificial  tedium  possible.  In  the 
transparent  ether,  midway  between  my  eyes  and  the  opposing 
mountains,  there  was  born,  instantaneously,  a  great  incandescent 
nasturtium  flower,  with  slowly  unfolding  petals.  So  slight  was  the 
wind  that  it  kept  its  naming  flower  shape,  as  it  hovered  exquisitely 
up  the  canon.  In  its  place  there  materialised  out  of  the  void  two 
evil-looking  blossoms,  of  a  quality  of  green  and  oily  silk,  luminous 
green,  streaked  with  a  glossy,  wicked  black.  And  then,  pande- 
monium broke  loose !  An  irrepressible  battery  of  75's  down  the 
ridge  behind  us — the  captain's  own,  it  transpired — began  to  weave 
its  witch-dance  of  drumming  explosions  round  the  unhappy  head 
of  Sabotino  above  us.  The  heavy  Austrian  guns  took  up  the 
challenge,  and  the  quiet  air  was  torn  into  lengths  overhead,  with  a 
shrill  rending  of  silk,  by  the  criss-crossing  of  shells  from  at  least 
seven  directions.  One  venomous  diagonal  screamed  from  the  pass 
between  Kuk  and  Vodice ;  another  crossed  us  overhead,  from 
the  plateau  behind  Santo ;  yet  another  hooted  past  us  on  the 
right,  from  the  Ternova  plateau  behind  Gabriele.  Our  own  larger 
batteries  joined  in  from  over  the  hills,  completing  the  circle  of  in- 
timidating fire  that  roofed  us  in.  And  our  friends  were  our  chief 
danger  ;  for  they  varied  their  counter-battery  fire  by  an  occasional 
sportive  thunder-burst  and  spouting  of  black  mushrooms  on  the 
nose  in  front  of  us  and  along  the  rift  of  the  trincerone.  The  blast 
of  noise  was  appalling ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  upsetting  as  an 
unexpected  noise.  I  shot  over  the  edge  in  a  single  somersault, 
and  slid  down  the  cliff,  catching  at  anything  that  caught  me.  The 
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captain  followed,  at  the  same  gap  ;  and  as  he  had  the  advantage 
of  greater  length,  I  was  soon  aware  that  he  was  sliding  down  my 
back  rather  faster  than  I  slid  down  the  cliff.  As  this  fashion  of 
accelerated  descent,  which  all  too  closely  resembled  the  foolish  habit 
of  running  down  a  moving  Tube  stairway,  seemed  unsound  from 
a  climbing  point  of  view,  I  checked  myself  at  the  first  royal  ledge, 
and  allowed  him  to  shoot  down  clear  of  me,  on  to  more  legitimate 
holds.  The  familiar  pull  of  gravity  against  my  fingers  and  toes  at 
once  restored  my  cheerfulness.  Gravity  was  an  old  and  fair-minded 
opponent.  In  my  relief  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  begin  playing  with 
him,  as  I  shifted  comfortably  upon  the  steep  ledges.  At  the  same 
time  my  mind  was  filled  with  an  infantile  delight  in  the  thought  of 
the  glorious  smash  that  would  follow,  were  any  two  of  these  inter- 
secting shuttles  of  sound  overhead  to  meet  exactly  end-on  ! 

I  looked  down  at  the  captain,  expecting  to  exchange  the  sympa- 
thetic grins  of  schoolboys  caught  apple-stealing :  but  the  back  of  his 
head  was  turned  to  me,  as  he  craned  out  away  from  the  cliff.  Past 
his  head  the  gorge  looked  immeasurably  deep  :  the  green  tops  of 
the  trees  were  reaching  up  at  us  from  another  world,  like  the  remote 
reflections  of  the  sky  seen  in  the  depths  of  a  clear  lake.  Buried 
among  these  trees — it  had  been  invisible  before — I  now  saw  a 
small  white  building,  probably  some  office  connected  with  the 
ruined  railway ;  and  round  it — yes — there  was  a  scurry  of  small  dots 
in  uniform,  agitated  as  ants  when  you  lift  a  flat  stone. 

4  That  was  what  I  came  to  find  out ! '  hissed  the  captain  up  at 
me.  '  They  do  use  the  house  ! ' 

I  was  glad  that  the  information  was  valuable,  for  its  acquisition 
appeared  to  me  to  have  cost  a  disproportionate  amount  in  pro- 
jectiles and  risk  ;  but  then — so  did  most  of  the  objectives  attained 
in  the  war ! 

He  began  furiously  stamping  loose  rubble  and  blocks  off  the 
crags,  and  sending  them  clattering  down  on  to  the  scree-slopes  and 
in  among  the  trees.  I  made  rapidly  certain  that  our  position 
among  the  broken  rocks,  at  that  height,  must  be  practically  un- 
detectable  from  below,  and  that  the  rock-fall  would  inevitably  be 
attributed  to  the  inferno  of  shells  shattering  upon  the  ridge  just 
above  us,  and  then  I  joined  in  heartily.  There  is  a  mountaineer- 
ing law  which  forbids  any  indulgence  in  the  delight  of  hurling 
rocks  over  cliffs.  I  had  therefore  a  twofold  satisfaction,  in  feel- 
ing free  for  once  from  this  inhibition,  and  in  getting  something 
of  my  own  back  at  last  for  the  unkindly  snap-shooting  at  our 
ambulances. 
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'  I  wish  it  were  hand-bombs  ! '  said  my  friend  wistfully ; 
adding,  more  contentedly,  '  and  it  shall  be,  some  charitable 
night ! ' 

The  aimless  clamour  died  down.  Only  an  occasional  '  prupp  ' 
from  a  distant  battery  suggested  that  some  Major  had  just  hurried 
back  from  lunch,  and  felt  that  he  ought  to  let  off  something,  to  show 
zeal.  After  a  space  of  silence,  the  uncomfortable  silence  that 
follows,  in  company,  any  display  of  unnecessary  emotion,  the 
solitary  '  phit '  of  a  rifle  sighed  from  the  woods  below.  It  had  no 
imitators.  Possibly  a  sentry  had  been  waiting  for  the  psychological 
moment  to  convince  the  scenery  that  he  too  had  been  awake  all 
along  ! 

The  oppression  of  solitude,  and  of  suspense,  always  present 
among  mountains  or  over  wide  expanses,  returned.  Only  the 
eager  purpose  of  the  river  hustled  narrowly  past  far  below,  absorbed 
in  its  own  isolated  quarrel :  and  its  assertiveness  came  up  to  us 
again,  in  little  gusts  through  the  cliffs. 

A  return  along  the  crest  by  the  way  we  had  come  did  not  com- 
mend itself.  The  inimical  stare  of  the  summit  would  be  even  more 
awkward  to  elude  in  a  retreat  than  on  our  approach.  I  proposed 
that,  since  we  had  come  out  for  a  climb,  and  had  manifestly  failed 
to  reach  our  summit,  we  ought  at  least  to  '  col '  the  ridge,  and 
return  by  a  different  route.  The  line  I  selected,  a  traverse  along 
the  face  of  the  northern  cliffs,  only  a  few  yards  below  the  obvious 
and  easy  ridge,  I  must  admit  to  have  been  too  arbitrary  a  variation 
to  satisfy  classical  mountaineering  standards.  But  there  was 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  practice  of  '  girdling '  buttresses 
has  recently  become  popular  in  our  islands  ;  and  this  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  '  girdle  traverse.'  The  rock  was  spiky,  thirsty, 
and  incredibly  rotten.  Far  too  much  of  the  line  led  across  scree- 
spits,  rubble-bluffs,  and  fractious  gullies  filled  with  prickly  scrub. 
Only  rarely  there  intruded  passages  over  sound  rock.  I  scrambled 
expressly  up  one  rickety  bluff,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
circling  across  its  upper  section  by  a  firm  gallery.  Two  years 
later,  coming  through  a  tunnel  from  the  far  side  of  the  crest,  I 
re-identified  my  gallery  :  in  the  interval  it  had  been  converted  into 
a  covered  platform  for  a  brace  of  heavy  guns. 

We  kept  in  mind  our  outpost  friend  of  the  morning,  in  his 
eyrie  on  the  ridge  above  ;  and  his  compatriot  was  all  enthusiasm 
to  startle  him  a  second  time,  from  a  different  direction.  As  I  was 
doubtful  what  form  his  first  reflex  action  might  take,  no  sooner 
was  the  crag  identified  than  I  lagged  into  second  pla.ce,  and  was 
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content  to  scramble  slowly  up  the  rift  behind  his  tower,  allowing 
the  first  froth  of  the  jest  plenty  of  time  to  blow  over  my  head.  But 
the  lad  merely  cocked  his  eye  over  the  edge,  and  chuckled  liquidly  : 
'  Va  bene  f  I  expected  you  back  from  that  kinema  show  before  !  ' 
Our  scratches  and  ruffled  tunics  seemed  to  amuse  him  :  '  Been 
catching  shells  on  the  banks  of  the  blue  Isonzo  ?  Eigh ! — every 
man  to  his  own  amusements  !  ' 

The  guns  had  settled  down  again  to  their  monotonous  afternoon 
exchanges.  The  shells  began  to  burst  futilely  in  ragged  lines  up 
and  down  the  patient  hill-sides.  The  vineyards  spouted  black 
earth  and  fumes,  the  rocks  black  fumes  and  splinters.  New  fires 
smouldered,  with  tongues  of  pallid  flame,  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gorge.  Even  the  pursuing  stare  of  the  summit  was  baffled 
behind  a  continuous  spurting  of  inky  smoke-veils.  Man  had 
resumed  his  peculiar  work  and  his  labour  until  the  evening. 

We  ate  some  surviving  sandwiches  under  cover  of  the  eyrie. 
Somehow  the  companionship  of  that  dusty  boot  in  the  crack  over 
my  head  gave  me  a  surprisingly  soothing  sense  of  having  returned 
behind  the  pale  of  humanity.  Our  careful  retreat  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hog's-back  seemed  casual  in  comparison  with  what 
had  passed  before.  At  the  parting  of  our  ways  I  gave  a  last  look 
back  along  our  eventful,  wavering  ridge,  and  up  at  the  insolent 
lift  of  its  now  distant  cone.  Then  I  ducked  behind  a  side-rib,  and 
tramped  off  the  mountain  down  a  sheltered,  stony  hollow.  Among 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chestnut  valleys  the  clustering  of  suspicious 
camps  no  longer  troubled  me.  They  felt  so  secure,  almost  domestic : 
as  far  removed  from  the  malignant,  throat-clutching  blight  that 
infected  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  opposing  trenches 
on  the  mountain  as  the  atmosphere  of  England  used  to  seem  to 
those  returning  home  on  leave  from  the  threatened  zones  of  France 
and  Flanders. 

That  evening,  from  the  orchard  behind  our  quarters,  I  saw  the 
whole  profile  of  Monte  Sabotino,  ridge  and  summit,  outlined  in  a 
violet  unity  of  shadow.  Their  mortal  estrangement  of  the  morning 
seemed  already  unimaginable.  It  almost  needed  the  foolish  thunder 
of  the  '  eventide  '  shells,  bursting  on  the  fall  of  the  terraces  behind 
me,  to  persuade  me  that  our  expedition  had  not  been  merely 
an  abortive  mountain  scramble,  abandoned  prematurely  ;  that  a 
little  more  persistence  would  not  have  taken  us  in  a  few  more 
minutes  up  over  that  treacherous  cone ;  and  to  remind  me  that 
ingenuity  and  courage,  hardship  and  death  incalculable,  had  gone, 
and  must  yet  go,  to  the  conquest  of  those  few  feet. 
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THE  'FACTS'  IN  POETRY. 
BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

THE  old  definition  of  Poetry,  that  it  is  a  branch  of  literature  which 
'  states  the  facts  and  rhymes  in  places,'  comes  into  mind  when 
reflecting  upon  the  evil  days  which  have  befallen  the  Sublime — 
that  high  Sublime  of  which  Longinus  discoursed  with  such 
sagacity,  and  Burke  with  such  a  want  of  it.  It  is  badly  blown 
upon,  that  '  big  Bow-wow,'  as  Sir  Walter  called  it.  It  has  a  kind 
of  taste  which  the  Georgian  poets  cannot  away  with.  The  re- 
action has  been  sharp,  not  to  say  astringent.  For  whereas  the 
Sublime  stated  too  few  facts  and  rhymed  in  too  many  places, 
now  we  have  no  rhymes  at  all,  and  the  facts  thrown  out  with  a 
shovel.  To  walk  through  the  neo-Georgian  page  is  to  set  one 
longing  for  the  steam-roller  upon  it,  to  set  one  sighing  for  the 
good  easy  travelling  of  the  'seventies  and  'eighties,  when  you 
could  glide  down  quires  of  Swinburne  or  William  Morris  on  rivers 
of  smooth  iambics  or  brisk  tidal  freshets  of  anapaests.  Yet  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  have  suffered  a  surfeit  of  uplifting. 
The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge.  No  later  ago  than  the  'nineties  there  was  an  Ossianic 
revival.  Fiona  Macleod  was  the  forensic  name  of  a  bard  who,  in 
private  life,  was  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  letters,  of  wide  read- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  of  wit.  That  he  found  a  market  for  his 
vaporous  highland  rhetoric  can  have  surprised  nobody  more  than 
himself ;  but  he  found  a  very  good  market  indeed,  and  came  in, 
as  they  say,  on  the  top  of  it.  That  is  what,  even  in  our  day,  an 
ingenious  Oriental  has  also  done  ;  so  true  it  is  that  there  will 
always  be  readers  who  demand  of  literature  an  anodyne  rather 
than  a  stimulant.  But  what  proved  to  be  fatal  to  Fiona  Mac- 
leod was  her  daring  the  ordeal  of  the  theatre.  You  may  drug 
yourself  with  written  words  until  you  fall  happily  asleep  :  on  the 
stage  something  must  happen.  On  Fiona's  nothing  did  until  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  and  what  happened  then  was  final.  I 
well  remember  sitting  through  her  play,  mostly  in  literal,  and 
quite  in  figurative,  darkness.  The  auditorium  was  like  night,  the 
stage  crepuscular.  Keen  blasts  of  air  blew  from  it ;  dim  grey 
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shapes  flitted  moaning  about  it,  talking  of  the  weather  and  lifting 
up  their  arms.  One  did  not  know  what  else  they  talked  of,  unless 
it  was  mythology  ;  but  I  remember  that  they  did  nothing  else. 
It  seemed  that  one  had  been  sitting  there  for  weeks  before  the 
end  came — and  the  end  was  this.  In  a  lull  of  the  flitting  and 
talk,  a  distraught  old  man  in  a  white  beard  stood  forward  and 
blinked  at  us.  Then  he  smote  himself  upon  the  forehead  once  or 
twice,  saying  '  Wind,  wind,  nothing  but  wind !  '  and  looked  very 
much  surprised  when  the  whole  audience  rose  at  him,  roaring 
unquenchable  laughter — which  was  the  end  of  the  play.  Against 
false  sublimity  of  the  kind  the  neo-Georgians  are  protesting  now 
with  chunks  of  ugly  and  unrelated  facts. 

The  eighteenth  century,  when  it  took  hold  of  the  Sublime  and 
ran  it  hard,  was  exceedingly  unsuited  to  deal  with  any  such  thing. 
Taste,  which  had  been  its  safest  possession,  then  deserted  it. 
Gray,  with  as  cool  a  judgment  in  art  as  you  could  have  wished 
for,  was  much  bitten  with  Ossian,  which  to  us  is  so  much  wool- 
work ;  but  Gray  himself  had  produced  some  warrantable  speci- 
mens of  the  false  sublime.  There  is  no  difference  in  kind,  only 
in  degree,  between  '  The  Bard '  and  '  The  Sisters,'  and  the  vapid 
impersonations  of  Mason,  or  the  '  big  Bow-wow '  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  From  Gray's  time,  indeed,  until  Wordsworth's,  real  sub- 
limity disappeared  in  a  flood  of  insincere,  frothy  stuff  which  had 
no  purpose  in  art  at  all  but  to  produce — which,  whatever  it  did, 
it  now  does  not — a  frame  of  mind  in  the  reader  who,  it  was  then 
believed,  could  be  moved  and  uplifted  less  easily  by  facts  than  by 
qualifications  of  them.  It  would  not  be  untrue  to  consider  the 
literary  period  of  1750-1800  as  the  reign  of  the  adjective — a  reign 
whose  path  was  made  smooth  and  its  way  straight  by  the  study 
of  Longinus  and  the  sophistications  of  Burke.  The  Greek  had 
desiderated  elevation  of  thought,  and  believed  it  could  be  induced 
by  inflation  of  language  ;  Burke  saw  the  root  of  sublimity  in 
terror,  and  laid  it  down  that  '  to  make  anything  very  terrible 
obscurity  seems  in  general  to  be  necessary.'  He  may  be  excused 
for  taking  things  as  he  found  them.  You  had  had  from  Gray  : 

'Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower, 

(Haste,  the  loom  of  Hell  prepare,) 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air ' ; 

who  then  invoked — 

'Mista,  black,  terrific  maid,' 
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and  other  lath-and-plaster  machines  of  the  sort.  From  Mason 
and  his  likes  you  had  nothing  else.  Sad  stuff — but  if  you  choose 
to  depend  upon  adjectives  for  inducing  a  frame  of  mind,  that  is 
what  happens  to  poetry. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  adjective  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  verb.  Of  course  it  is,  and  of  the  noun,  too  :  for  every  noun 
heightened  by  a  qualification  you  can  show  a  score  bled  to  death. 
Not  a  doubt  of  it  but  the  high  Sublime  has  died  of  adjectives. 
Longinus,  I  know,  declared  that  '  vastness  and  mystery '  are  con- 
comitants of  sublimity,  and  his  disciples  saw  no  readier  way  of 
getting  either  than  by  underscoring  the  facts  with  which  they 
dealt.  But  let  the  reader  be  pleased  to  observe  what  troubles 
involve  Gray  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  quatrain  just  quoted  from 
him  :  in  the  first  of  them  a  bald  tautology,  since  his  qualification 
of  the  effect  merely  forestalls  that  of  the  cause  ;  in  the  second, 
his  anticipation  of  the  result  of  the  hurtling  of  arrows  washes  out 
the  value  there  might  have  been  in  that  strong  verb.  For, 
obviously,  if  you  state  that  the  air  is  already  '  darken'd  air/  it  is 
not  the  hurtling  which  is  going  to  darken  it.  It  was  not,  however, 
Longinus  who  went  on  from  his  postulate  to  infer  that,  since 
'  vastness  and  mystery '  are  necessary,  therefore  '  a  clear  idea  is 
a  little  idea.'  That  was  Burke,  and  arrant  nonsense  it  is.  What 
is  extraordinary,  though,  is  that,  relying  as  he  did  on  the  Book  of 
Job  to  prove  his  case,  he  did  not  see  how  precise  the  images  in 
that  great  poem  are. 

'  Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to  serve  thee  ?  Canst  thou  bind 
the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?  .  .  .  Canst  thou  draw 
out  leviathan  with  an  hook  ?  Will  he  make  a  covenant  with 
thee  ?  ' 

Vastness,  yes,  and  mystery  ;  sublimity  enough  :  but  what  could 
be  clearer  ?  And  what  adjectives  do  you  find  there  to  qualify 
your  great  facts  ?  Not  one. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  Literature  has  no  way 
of  escape  from  the  facts  via  vagueness  and  mystery.  It  may  try 
to  transcend  the  facts,  but  it  cannot  escape  them.  You  don't 
escape  a  thing  by  jumping  over  it.  Literature  is  an  art,  and 
depends  upon  the  facts,  because  Life  does.  But  when  you  seek 
rather  to  induce  a  frame  of  mind  than  clothe  the  spirit  of  fact, 
it  is  astonishing  how  little  fact  you  can  do  with.  I  remember 
calling  one  day,  in  Florence,  upon  the  learned  and  gifted  lady 
who  chooses  in  Literature  to  be  known  as  Vernon  Lee.  I  found 
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her  in  her  drawing-room  with  a  book,  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper, 
a  pencil,  and  a  frown.  The  book  was  a  volume  of  Swinburne,  the 
half-sheet  was  blank,  and  my  friend  greatly  irritated.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  been  going  through  '  Hertha,'  intending  to  jot 
down  '  the  facts  '  as  she  went.  But  there  was  nothing  to  jot. 
Two  things,  among  others,  astonish  one  in  Swinburne :  the  small 
proportion  of  fact  to  diction,  the  large  proportion  of  adjective  to 
fact. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  do  to  generalise  about  Literature. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  high  Sublime  to  be  reached.  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Wordsworth  will  lift  you  to  it  upon  ever-widening 
circles  of  splendid  imagery.  Burke's  notion  that  you  cannot  be 
supremely  moved  unless  you  experience  '  delightful  horrour '  is 
nonsense.  You  can  be  moved  by  feeling  and  sharing  the  poet's 
power  and  mastery.  And  that  is  what  happens  to  us  when,  on 
his  broad  back,  we  sweep  upwards  and  spurn  the  stars  with 
our  footsoles.  But  there  is  another  way  of  uplifting  in  which  no 
preparation  or  building  up  of  imagery  is  used  at  all.  Supreme 
emotion  may  be  caused  by  the  use  of  significant  fact  alone  ;  and 
Longinus,  the  exponent  of  the  Sublime,  was  forced  to  allow  it, 
though  it  was  against  the  run  of  his  argument.  There  is  a  sub- 
limity, he  says,  which  will  do  '  like  a  flash  of  lightning '  what  skill, 
art,  and  arrangement  may  attain  in  a  treatise,  or  the  use  of  lofty 
diction  persuade  you  into  believing.  That  kind  of  sublime  resides 
in  fact.  *  A  bare  idea,'  he  says,  '  by  itself,  without  spoken  word, 
sometimes  excites  our  admiration  because  of  the  greatness  of 
soul  implied.'  He  gives  two  examples  from  Homer,  one  being 
the  silence  of  Aias  in  Hades,  when  Odysseus  went  down  and  saw 
him  there  among  the  dead  heroes  ;  and  then  a  third,  and  a  very 
interesting  one,  from  the  Pentateuch.  He  takes  it,  he  says, 
'  from  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  no  ordinary  man.'  In  fact, 
Moses.  '  God  said — what  ?  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was 
light.' 

As  sublime  as  you  can  have — but  perfectly  unqualified.  If  he 
had  searched  the  Scriptures  further  he  would  have  found  examples 
of  that  sort  of  sublimity  in  every  page.  To  say  no  more  of  Job, 
he  could  have  paralleled  the  silence  of  Aias,  from  the  Apocalypse. 
'  And  when  he  had  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was  silence  in 
heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour,' — than  which,  consider- 
ing all  things,  I  don't  know  a  more  tremendous  statement  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Bible. 

But  Longinus  confines  himself  to  epic  poetry  and  rhetoric  for 
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his  examples  both  of  the  high  and  elevated,  and  of  the  other  sub- 
lime. I  wish  to  go  lower  in  the  scale,  and  to  suggest  that  in  lyrio 
poetry  also  there  is  a  sublimity  discernible  which  depends  for  it- 
power  upon  the  exact  contrary  of  the  high  sublimity  ;  one  which 
depends  upon  fact  alone,  upon  plainness  of  statement  and  perfect 
clearness,  and  which  would  be  diminished,  would  imperil,  eve:i 
lose,  its  sublimity  by  any  vagueness  or  vastness  or  elevation  01 
inflation  of  language.  To  me  the  most  curious  thing  about  thai 
sort  of  sublimity  is  that  the  lower  you  go  in  the  pretensions  cl 
poetry  the  more  of  it  you  get.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  kind  of  sub 
limity  or  uplift  which  you  do  get.  And  it  follows,  and  is  true- 
that  the  closer  the  poet  is  to  the  folk,  the  common  people,  the  lees 
he  relies  upon  qualifying  adjectives,  and  the  more  upon  start 
fact.  It  is  partly  because  of  this  lowly  origin  (for  I  cannot  dould 
but  that  it  originated  where  we  find  it  most  frequently),  and  parti} 
because  of  its  innocence  of  apparatus,  that  I  call  this  kind  of  powe: 
in  literature  the  Little  Sublime,  and  seek  to  distinguish  it  from  tb 
'  big  Bow-wow  '  or  High  Sublime. 

One  needs  go  no  farther  afield  than  '  The  Ancient  Mariner 
to  find  an  example  of  eacE  kind  of  sublimity.  Here,  firstly,  i 
the  High  Sublime : 

'  0  wedding  guest !    this  soul  hath  been 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be/ 

There  is  a  fine  image  there,  as  vague  as  you  please,  as  vagu 
indeed  as  men's  ideas  about  God  are  bound  to  be.  It  gets  it 
effect  by  qualification,  by  adjective.  It  is  not  enough  for  th 
poet,  though  it  might  well  have  been,  that  he  was  alone  at  sea 
he  feels  bound  to  tell  you  more  about  the  sea,  and  to  tell  it  yo 
twice  ;  and  then  he  must  attempt  to  tell  you  how  much  alone  b 
was.  But  it  is  a  fine  image,  all  the  same.  Now,  farther  on,  '# 
have  a  good  example  of  the  Little  Sublime  : 

'  0  happy  living  things !    no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare  : 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware.' 

Mere  statement  of  what  happened  :  A  spring  of  love  gushed  fror, 
my  heart.  You  may  be  moved  by  both,  or  by  one  more  tha 
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another ;  but  I  as  a  human  being  declare  that  the  things  which 
move  me  most  are  the  things  which  men  do,  not  the  things  which 
they  think.  When  I  read  in  a  poem,  just  in  that  place  in  it  (for 
that  is  essential),  that  '  a  spring  of  love '  gushed  from  the  heart 
I  feel  that  flash  of  lightning  which  Longinus  was  driven  to  admit 
of.  No  adjective,  no  qualification ;  any  qualification  would  have 
weakened  it.  Just  in  that  place,  after  long  tension,  that  supreme 
fact  has  the  effect  of  sublimity  upon  me.  It  lifts,  and  it  moves. 
I  receive  '  a  sudden  glory.' 

As  I  have  said,  you  find  such  fierce  and  stabbing  simplicity 
chiefly  in  the  folk-poets.  Homer  is  one  of  them,  whoever  Homer 
was.  The  Bible  is  another,  however  and  by  whomsoever  the 
narrative  parts  of  it  were  written  and  compiled.  I  need  not 
enlarge  here  upon  the  precision  of  the  statements  there.  Fact  is 
all  in  all.  There  is  neither  heightening  nor  the  need  of  it.  Other 
poets,  not  at  all  of  the  folk,  and  for  other  reasons,  have  depended 
upon  fact  and  plain  statement ;  Dante  was  one,  a  very  learned 
hand  ;  Chaucer  was  one,  though  he  was  a  court  poet.  But  the 
man  of  ours  whom  I  have  chiefly  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  is 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  ;  and  that  for  a  particular  reason.  First, 
however,  consider  this  : 

Lancelot  in  the  Castle  of  the  Sangreal :  'So  came  he  to  the 
chamber  door,  and  would  have  entered.  And  anon  a  voice  said 
to  him,  Flee,  Lancelot,  and  enter  not,  for  thou  oughtest  not  to  do 
it.  And  if  thou  enter  thou  shalt  forthink  it.  Then  he  withdrew 
turn  back  right  heavy.  Then  looked  he  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
chamber  and  saw  a  table  of  silver  and  the  holy  vessel  covered 
>vith  red  samite,  and  many  angels  about  it,  whereof  one  held  a 
candle  of  wax  burning,  and  the  other  held  a  cross  and  the  orna- 
nents  of  an  altar  ;  and  before  the  holy  vessel  he  saw  a  good  man 
slothed  as  a  priest.  And  it  seemed  he  was  at  the  sacring  of  the 
nass.  And  it  seemed  to  Lancelot  that  above  the  priest's  hands 
vere  three  men,  whereof  the  two  put  the  youngest  by  likeness 
>etween  the  priest's  hands,  and  so  he  lift  it  up  right  high  and 
eemed  to  show  it  to  the  people.' 

That  is  naked  language,  as  naked  as  the  Bible,  but  as  vivid 
nd  as  beautiful.  No  folk-speech  could  have  been  less  adorned, 
acre  unqualified.  The  reason  for  its  bareness  is  resident  in  the 
ery  nature  of  romance.  Romance  looked  at  life  with  new  eyes 
nd  saw  everything  isolated,  startling,  strange.  The  only  possible 
*ay  of  rendering  that  strangeness  was  to  keep  the  expression  as 
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naked  as  the  thing.  Any  adjective  except  its  literal  equivalent 
would  have  blurred  the  image.  Folk-poets  may  have  relied  upon 
fact  because,  to  them,  it  was  the  most  momentous  thing  in  life. 
The  romance  writers  valued  it  because  of  its  strangeness — 
a  strangeness  in  which  they  saw  an  essential  element  of  beauty. 

But  after  Malory  and  the  Bible,  when  Literature  found  itself 
and  became  more  art  than  instinct,  the  poets  mounted  their  high 
horses.  Literature  then  shared  functions  with  rhetoric  and 
cookery,  sought  to  persuade,  sought  to  beguile.  You  had  the 
rodomontade  of  Marlowe,  the  sophisticated,  italianated  romance 
of  Spenser  ;  you  had  Shakespeare,  who  could  do  everything,  and 
had  something  of  everything,  including  some  of  the  Little  Sublime 
as  well  as  much  of  the  Big ;  then  Milton,  who  had  practically 
none  ;  then  the  Augustans,  who  developed  the  false  sublime  ;  and 
then  the  revival.  At  the  very  beginning  of  that  revival — before 
Burns,  before  Blake — you  find  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Little 
Sublime  in  Lady  Anne  Lindsay's  '  Auld  Robin  Gray.'  There  are 
two  lines  in  the  first  stanza  of  that  masterpiece  which  are  as  fine 
an  example  as  I  know  of  the  poetical  use  of  fact  in  poetry.  And 
yet  in  themselves  they  are  nothing  at  all. 

'Young  Jamie  loved  me  well, 

And  sought  me  for  his  bride, 
But  saving  a  crown 

He  had  nothing  else  beside  : 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound 

Young  Jamie  went  to  sea  ; 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound 

They  were  both  for  me.' 

Mentem  mortalia  tangunt.  Those  last  two  lines  always  move  me. 
The  pathos  of  the  story,  the  clou  of  the  tragedy  is  in  so  incon- 
siderable a  thing  as  that.  The  whole  stanza  is  amazingly  good 
narrative,  but  the  '  sudden  glory  '  comes  at  the  end.  You  are  let 
into  a  cottage  interior.  A  flash  of  lightning — and  you  see  into 
the  heart. 

Lady  Anne  caught  the  art  of  that  levin-stroke  (for  with  her  it 
was  art)  from  the  ballads,  which  obviously  she  knew.  Where  did 
Wordsworth  get  it,  except  under  the  urge  of  his  daemon  ?  Un- 
fortunately, though  he  knew  how  to  use  it,  and  none  better,  he 
allowed  himself  also  to  abuse  it.  Here  is  a  curious  case,  where 
he  overdoes  it,  and  endangers  a  poem ;  and  then  saves  it  by  a 
line — one  line  of  the  real  thing  : 
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'The  cock  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  flowing, 
The  small  birds  twitter, 
The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun  ; 
The  oldest  and  youngest 
Are  at  work  with  the  strongest, 
The  cattle  are  grazing, 
Their  heads  never  raising : 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one  ! ' 

All  that  is  a  catalogue,  and,  to  me,  perfectly  ineffective,  until  the 
last  line — the  solvent  of  his  brew,  which  absolutely  does  the  poet's 
business.  Everything  drops  into  its  place.  Really,  it  is  like  a 
penny  in  a  slot  which  sets  all  sorts  of  machines  turning  and 
running  about.  What  was  it  happened — I  forget — whereupon 
'  the  butcher  began  to  kill  the  ox,  the  ox  began  to  drink  the  water, 
the  water  began  to  quench  the  fire,  the  fire  began  to  burn  the  stick, 
the  stick  began  to  beat  the  dog,  the  dog  began  to  bite  the  pig ' 
— and  the  pig  to  get  over  the  stile  ?  The  last  line  of  Wordsworth's 
'  Poem  by  Brothers'  Water '  has  that  effect  upon  all  the  others,  to 
my  ear. 

One  should  not,  Socrates  said,  lay  hands  upon  one's  father 
Parmenides,  and  I  don't  want  to  dwell  upon  what  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  Wordsworth  ran  the  use  of  plain  statement  to  death. 
Fact  ill-used  is  worse  than  none  ;  fact  out  of  place  will  kill  a  poem 
dead.  Rightly  placed,  one  fact  will  make  a  poem  immortal.  My 
last  quotation  should  have  settled  that.  To  Wordsworth,  I  have 
no  doubt,  fact  was  never  out  of  place.  Yet — 

'I've  measured  it  from  side  to  side, 
'Tis  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide/ 

is  nothing  but  annoying  to  the  reader.    There  are  many  worse 
sases  than  that,  but  I  am  not  going  to  consider  them  now.      He 
is  a  great  poet,  and  may  do  what  he  likes  for  me. 
And  Crabbe  : 

'  Squire  Thomas  flattered  long  a  wealthy  aunt ' ; 
:>r 

'Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  looked  six  inches  higher/ 

tt  didn't  matter  how  grave  he  was,  or  how  high — but  Crabbe  could 
lever  see  it. 
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I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  nearer  you  went  to  the  people, 
the  more  of  the  Little  Sublime  you  found.  I  am  sure  that  is  very 
true.  Fact  is  the  constant  daily  concern  of  the  people,  who  are 
up  against  it  at  every  turn.  They  don't  appreciate  quality  ;  their 
stock  of  adjectives  is  restricted,  and  highly  conventional.  I  have 
often  thought  that  to  hear  a  good  peasant  talk  is  something  lik<3 
listening  to  Homer,  when  it  is  not  almost  exactly  like  hearing  tin 
Bible,  as  in  Scotland  it  still  is.  Well,  Homer  is  folk-poetry,  and 
so  is  the  Bible.  The  adjectives  in  each  are  either  conventional  or 
literal.  If  Homer  calls  a  wave  blue,  it  is  blue — and  when  tlu 
Bible  says,  He  went  forth  a  leper  as  white  as  snow — there's  no 
mistake  whatever  about  his  whiteness.  The  Ballads  are  just  likj 
that,  and  I  shall  close  my  paper  with  them. 

There  are  bad  ballads  as  well  as  good  ones  ;  but  the  bad 
ballads  are  never  false,  and  consequently  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
bad  sublimity — as  Collins  on  the  Passions,  or  Gray  on  the  Bards. 
Those  things  commit  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Bad 
ballads,  like  the  Kobin  Hood  set,  are  merely  stupid.  The  good 
ballads  are  among  the  most  beautiful  things  that  we  possess.  Let 
anyone  read  the  greatest  of  all,  'The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well' 
That  is,  as  the  lawyers  say,  my  case.  I  call  attention  (a)  to  the 
abundance  and  significance  of  plain  fact  in  it ;  (b)  to  its  extra- 
ordinary frugality  in  the  use  of  adjectival  qualification ;  (c)  to  the 
magic,  or  romantic  envelopment  which  is  obtained  by  the  use  cf 
fact  alone.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  better  narrative  than  that,  or 
the  effect  of  the  supernatural  with  a  greater  parsimony  of  meam;. 
It  is  all  simple,  straightforward  relation  until  we  come  to — 

i 

'It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk, 
The  carlin  wife's  three  sons  came  home, 
And  their  hats  were  of  the  birk ' ; 

and  then  and  there  we  are  immediately  lifted,  by  no  palpable 
means,  into  the  supernatural.  The  touch  '  Their  hats  were  of 
the  birk '  certifies  us.  Directly  we  hear  that  we  know  where  we 
are.  Why  so,  we  cannot  tell.  And  this  clinches  it : 

'It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  any  sheugh ; 
But  at  the  gates  of  Paradise 
That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh.' 
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Literally  it  is  all  done  with  that.    Who  can  explain  it  ?     Not  I. 
But  what  adjectival  heightening  could  enhance  it  ?     None. 

You  never  know  where  a  fact  is  going  to  find  you  out.  It 
may  be  in  the  middle  of  a  poem,  as  in  '  Usher's  Well,'  or  at  the 
beginning,  as  in  '  The  Unquiet  Grave '  ;  and  there  again  I  don't 
know  why  I  am  moved  by  it,  as  I  undoubtedly  am.  In  that 
ballad  a  young  man  is  lamenting  at  his  girl's  grave  ;  and  it 
begins  : 

'The  wind  doth  blow  to-day,  my  love, 

And  a  few  small  drops  of  rain  : 
I  never  had  but  one  true  love, 
In  cold  grave  she  was  lain/ 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  tell  how 
or  why,  the  first  two  lines  turn  that  ballad  for  me  into  the  thing 
of  beauty  and  tenderness  which  I  find  it  to  be  ;  two  apparently 
irrelevant  facts  about  the  weather,  unrelated  to  anything  which 
s  to  follow  them.  I  wish  I  knew ;  but  all  I  have  to  suggest  is 
Dased  by  analogy  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  certain 
;hords  of  organ-music  will  cause  glass  windows  to  ring,  and  some- 
;imes  will  shatter  them.  So  I  think  it  may  not  be  too  fanciful 
o  suppose  that  certain  facts  related  in  their  proper  place  in  a 
larmony  or  sequence  of  facts  may  have  an  intimate  bearing 
ipon  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  heart-strings.  That 
lappens  in  life  :  a  thing  seen,  an  emotion  voiced,  may  break 
is  down.  A  spring  of  love  may  gush  in  the  heart,  when  that 
ealed  fountain  is  struck  with  the  right  rod.  I  can  suggest  no 
ther  reason. 

If  I  were  to  choose  two  more  ballads  to  bear  witness  to  the 
plifting  power  of  bare  fact,  or  to  the  heartrending  power  of  it, 
should  choose  for  the  first,  '  Thomas  Rymer,'  where  the  clou 
}  the  poet's  weird  experience  lies  in  the  statement  that — 

'For  forty  days  and  forty  nights 

He  wade  thro'  red  blude  to  the  knee : 
And  he  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea/ — 

Jrtents  which  really  make  the  poem ;  and  for  the  second, 
le  touching  plea  of  Fair'  Annie  when  Lord  Thomas  not  only 
•oposed  to  play  her  false,  but  invited  her  to  minister  to  his. 
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coming  bride.      So  much  she  will  do  for  him,  she  says.    Where- 
upon he — 

'  But  she  that  welcomes  my  brisk  bride 

Maun  gang  like  maiden  fair ; 
She  maun  lace  on  her  robe  sae  jimp 
And  braid  her  yellow  hair.' 

But  at  the  '  jimp '  robe  Annie  breaks  down.    The  simplicity  of 
her  answer  pierces  the  heart. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  Little  Sublime  in  literature,  which  may 
stir  you  by  a  lonely  word,  or  by  a  concrete  image.  It  is  a  simple 
truth  that  if  in  narrative  poetry  you  wish  to  realise  a  spade,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  call  it  one,  and  leave  it  at  that.  The 
revulsion  against  the  '  big  Bow-wow '  which  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
just  now  will  be  worth  the  eccentricity,  the  frivolity,  the  ugliness, 
and  brutality  which  disfigure  much  present-day  poetry,  if  it  lead  us 
ultimately  back  to  the  right  use  of  significant  fact.  We  shall  in 
time  rediscover  the  illuminating  and  transfiguring  power  of  mere 
statement. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  next  day,  Sunday,  was  raw  and  wet.  Mist  blotted  out  the 
hills,  and  beneath  it  the  vale  mourned.  The  trees  dripped  sadly, 
pools  gathered  about  the  roots  of  the  beeches,  the  down-spouts  of 
the  eaves  gurgled  softly  in  the  ears  of  those  who  sat  near  the  windows. 
Miss  Peacock  alone  ventured  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  Arthur 
walking  with  her  as  far  as  the  door,  and  then  going  on  to  the 
Cottage  to  have  tea  with  his  mother.  Josina  stayed  at  home  in 
attendance  on  her  father,  but  ten  minutes  after  the  others  had  left 
the  house  he  dismissed  her  with  a  fractious  word. 

She  went  down  to  the  dining-room,  where  she  could  hear  his 
summons  if  he  tapped  the  floor.  She  poked  up  the  smouldering 
logs,  and  looked  through  the  windows  at  the  dreary  scene — the 
day  was  already  drawing  in — then,  settling  herself  before  the  fire, 
she  opened  a  book.  But  she  did  not  read,  indeed  she  hardly  pre- 
tended to  read ;  for  across  the  page  of  the  Sunday  volume,  in 
black  capitals,  blotting  out  the  type,  forcing  itself  on  her  brain, 
insistent,  inexorable,  unavoidable,  the  word  '  When  ?  '  imprinted 
itself. 

Ay,  when  ?  When  was  she  going  to  summon  Clement,  and 
give  him  leave  to  speak  ?  When  was  she  going  to  keep  her  word, 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  her  father  and  confront  the  storm, 
the  violence  of  which  her  worst  fears  could  not  picture  or 
exaggerate  ? 

When? 

With  every  day  of  the  past  fortnight  the  question  had  confronted 
her  with  growing  insistence.  Now,  in  this  idle  hour,  with  the 
house  silent  about  her,  with  nothing  to  distract  her  thoughts,  it 
rose  before  her,  grim  as  the  outlook.  It  would  not  be  denied,  it 
came  between  her  and  the  page,  it  forced  itself  upon  her,  it  called 
for,  nay,  it  insisted  upon,  an  answer.  When  ? 
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There  was  no  longer  any  hope  that  the  Squire  would  regain 
his  sight,  no  longer  any  fear  for  his  general  health.  He  was  as  well 
as  he  ever  would  be,  as  well  able  to  bear  the  disclosure.  Delay  on 
that  ground  was  a  plea  which  could  no  longer  avail  her  or  deceive 
her.  Then,  when  ?  Or  rather,  why  not  now  ?  Her  conscience 
told  her,  as  it  had  told  her  often  of  late,  that  she  was  playing  the 
coward,  proving  false  to  her  word,  betraying  Clement — Clement 
whom  she  loved,  and  whom,  craven  as  she  was,  she  feared  to 
acknowledge. 

Then,  when  ?     Surely  now,  or  not  at  all. 

Alas,  the  longer  she  dwelt  on  the  avowal  she  must  make,  the 
more  appalling  the  ordeal  appeared.  Her  father,  indeed,  had  been 
more  gentle  of  late  ;  that  walk  on  the  hill  had  brought  them  closer 
together,  and  since  then  he  had  shown  himself  more  human. 
Glimpses  of  sympathy,  even  of  affection,  had  peeped  through  the 
chinks  of  his  harshness.  But  how  difficult  was  the  position! 
She  must  own  to  stolen  meetings,  to  underhand  practices,  to  things 
disreputable ;  she  must  proclaim,  maid  as  she  was,  her  love. 
And  her  love  for  whom  ?  A  stranger,  and  worse  than  a  stranger— 
a  nobody.  For  apart  from  her  father's  contempt  for  the  class  to 
which  Clement  belonged,  and  with  which  he  was  less  in  sympathy 
than  with  the  peasants  on  his  lands,  his  prejudice  against  the 
Ovingtons  was  itself  a  thing  to  frighten  her  !  Hardly  a  day  passed 
that  he  did  not  utter  some  jibe  at  their  expense,  or  some  word  that 
betrayed  how  sorely  Arthur's  defection  rankled.  And  then  his 
blindness — that  added  the  last  touch  of  deceit  to  her  conduct. 
It  made  worse  and  more  clandestine  what  had  been  bad  before. 
As  she  thought  of  it,  and  imagined  the  avowal  and  the  way  in 
which  he  would  take  it,  the  colour  left  her  cheeks  and  she 
shivered  with  sheer  fright.  She  did  not  know  how  she  could 
do  it,  or  how  she  could  live  through  it.  He  would  lose  all  faith 
in  her  ;  he  would  pluck  from  his  heart  even  that  affection  for 
her  which  she  had  begun  to  discern  under  the  mask  of  his  stern- 
ness— to  discern  and  to  cherish. 

Yet  time  pressed,  she  could  no  longer  palter  with  her  love,  she 
must  be  true  to  Clement  now  or  false,  she  must  suffer  for  him  now 
or  play  the  coward.  She  had  given  him  her  word.  Was  she  to 
go  back  on  it  ? 

Oh,  never  !  never  !  she  thought,  and  pressed  her  hands  together. 
Those  spring  days  when  she  had  walked  with  him  beside  the  brook, 
when  his  coming  had  been  sunshine  and  her  pulses  had  leapt  at 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  when  his  eyes  had  lured  the  heart  from 
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her  and  the  touch  of  his  hand  had  awakened  the  woman  in  her, 
when  she  had  passed  whole  days  and  nights  in  sweet  musings  on 
him, — oh,  never  ! 

No,  he  had  urged  her  to  be  brave,  to  be  true,  to  be  worthy  of 
him  ;  and  she  must  be.  She  would  face  all  for  him.  And  it  would 
be  but  for  a  time.  He  had  said  that  her  father  might  separate 
them,  and  would  separate  them ;  but  if  they  were  true  to  one 
another 

'  Miss  !    Miss  Josina  ! ' 

She  turned,  her  dream  cut  short,  to  see  Molly,  the  kitchen- 
maid,  standing  in  the  doorway.  She  was  surprised,  for  the  stillness 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon  held  the  house — it  was  the  servants'  hour, 
and  one  at  which  they  were  seldom  to  be  found,  even  when  wanted. 
'  What  is  it  ? '  she  asked,  and  stood  up,  alarmed.  *  Has  my  father 
called  ?  '  He  might  have  rapped,  and  deep  in  thought  she  might 
not  have  heard  him. 

'  No,  miss,'  Molly  answered — and  heaven  knows  if  Molly  had  an 
inkling  of  the  secret,  but  certainly  her  face  was  bright  with  mischief. 
'  There  is  a  gentleman  asking  for  you,  if  you  please,  miss.  He 
bid  me  give  you  this.'  She  held  out  a  three-cornered  note. 

Josina's  face  burned.     '  A  gentleman  ? '  she  faltered. 

*  Yes,  miss,  a  young  gentleman,'  Molly  answered  demurely. 

Josina  took  the  note — what  else  could  she  do  ? — and  opened  it 
with  shaking  fingers.  For  a  moment,  such  was  her  confusion, 
she  failed  to  read  the  few  words  it  contained.  Then  she  collected 
herself — the  words  became  plain  :  *  Very  urgent — forgive  me  and 
see  me  for  ten  minutes. — C.' 

Very  urgent  ?  It  must  be  urgent  indeed,  or,  after  all  she  had 
said,  he  would  not  come  to  her  unbidden.  She  hesitated,  looking 
doubtfully  and  shamefacedly  at  Molly.  But  the  eyes  of  young 
kitchen-maids  are  sharp,  and  probably  this  was  not  the  first 
glimpse  Molly  had  had  of  the  young  mistress's  love  story — or  of  the 
young  gentleman.  '  You  can  slip  out  easy,  miss,'  she  said, '  and  not 
a  soul  the  wiser.  They  are  all  off  about  their  business.' 

'  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

4  He's  under  the  garden  wall,  miss — down  the  lane.' 

Jos  took  her  courage  in  her  hands.  She  snatched  up  a  shawl 
from  the  hall-table,  and  with  hot  cheeks  she  went  out  through 
the  back  regions,  Molly  accompanying  her  as  far  as  the  yard. 
'  I'll  be  about  the  place,  miss,'  the  girl  said — if  no  one  else  was 
enjoying  herself,  she  was.  '  I'll  rattle  the  milk-pail  if — if  you're 
wanted.' 
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Josina  drew  the  shawl  about  her  head,  and  went  down  the  yard, 
passing  on  her  right  the  old  stable,  which  bore  over  its  door  the 
same  date  as  the  table  in  the  hall — 1691.  A  moment,  and  she  saw 
Clement  waiting  for  her  under  the  eaves  of  the  Dutch  summer- 
house,  the  sustaining  wall  of  which  overhung  the  lane,  and,  with 
the  last  of  the  opposing  outhouses,  framed  a  sort  offentrance  to 
the  yard. 

She  had  been  red  enough  under  Molly's  gaze,  resenting  the 
confederacy  which  she  could  not  avoid.  But  the  colour  left  her 
face  as  her  eyes  met  her  lover's,  and  she  saw  how  sad  and  down- 
cast he  looked,  and  how  changed  from  the  Clement  of  her 
meetings.  He  was  shabby,  too — he  who  had  always  been  so  neat 
— so  that  even  before  he  spoke  she  divined  that  there  was  much 
amiss,  and  knew  at  last,  too,  that  there  was  nothing  that  she 
would  not  do,  no  risk  that  she  would  not  run,  no  anger  or  storm 
that  she  would  not  face  for  this  man  before  her.  The  mother  in 
her  awoke,  and  longed  to  comfort  him  and  shield  him,  to  give  all 
for  him  !  '  Clement ! '  she  cried,  and,  trembling,  she  held  out  her 
hands  to  him.  '  Dear  Clement !  What  is  it  ?  ' 

He  took  her  hands  and  held  them  ;  and  if  he  had  taken  her  in 
his  arms  she  would  have  forgiven  him  and  clung  to  him.  But 
he  did  not.  He  seemed  even  to  hold  her  from  him,  'Forgive 
me,  dear,  for  sending  for  you,'  he  said.  '  I  thought  to  catch  you 
going  into  church,  but  you  were  not  there,  and  there  was  nothing* 
for  it  but  this.  Jos,  I  have  bad  news.' 

'  Bad  news  ? '  she  exclaimed.  '  What  ?  Don't  keep  me 
waiting,  Clement !  What  bad  news  ?  ' 

'  The  worst  for  me,'  he  said.  '  For  we  must  part.  I  have  come 
to  say  good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye  ? '  Oh,  it  was  impossible !  It  was  not,  it  could  not 
be  that !  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  cried,  and  her  eyes  pleaded 
with  him  to  take  it  back.  '  Tell  me  !  You  cannot  mean  that 
we  must  part.' 

'  I  do,'  he  said  soberly.  '  Something  has  happened,  dear — 
something  that  must  divide  us.  Be  brave,  and  I  will  tell  you.' 

'  You  must,'  she  said. 

He  told  his  story — rapidly,  in  clear  short  phrases  which  he  had 
rehearsed  many  times  as  he  covered  the  seven  miles  from  Alders- 
bury  on  this  dreary  errand.  He  told  her  all,  that  which  no  one 
else  must  know,  that  which  she  must  not  reveal.  They  expected 
a  run  on  the  bank.  They  were  sure,  indeed,  that  a  run  must  come, 
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and  though  the  issue  was  not  yet  quite  certain,  though  his  father 
still  had  hope,  he  had,  himself,  no  hope.  Within  a  week  he  would 
be  a  poor  man,  little  better  than  a  beggar,  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions  ;  with  no  single  claim,  no  possible  pretensions  to  her 
hand,  no  ground  on  which  he  could  appeal  to  her  father.  It  must  be 
at  an  end  between  them,  and  he  preferred  to  let  her  know  now 
rather  than  to  wait  until  the  blow  had  fallen.  He  thought  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  release  her  while  he  still  had  some  footing, 
some  show  of  equality  with  her. 

She  smiled  when  she  had  heard  him  out ;  she  smiled  in  his 
face.  '  But  if  I  will  not  be  released  ?  '  she  said.  And  then,  before 
he  could  answer  her,  she  bade  him  tell  her  more.  What  was  this 
run  ?  What  did  it  mean  ?  She  did  not  understand. 

He  told  her  in  detail,  and,  while  he  told  her,  they  stood,  two 
pathetic  figures  in  the  mist  and  rain  that  dripped  slowly  and  sadly 
from  the  eaves  of  the  Dutch  summer-house.  She  stood,  pressing 
her  hands  together,  trying  to  comprehend.  And  he  hid  nothing  : 
telling  her  even  of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  that,  did  they  possess 
it,  would  save  them ;  telling  her  that  which  had  decided  him  to 
bid  her  farewell — an  item  of  news  which  had  reached  the  bank 
on  the  previous  evening,  after  Arthur  had  left  for  Garth.  The 
great  house  of  Poles,  with  a  wide  connexion  among  country 
banks,  had  closed  its  doors ;  and  not  only  that,  but  Williams's, 
Ovington's  agents,  had  followed  suit  within  six  hours.  The  tidings 
had  come  by  special  messenger,  but  would  be  known  in  the  town 
in  the  morning,  and  would  certainly  cause  a  panic  and  a  run  on 
both  banks.  That  news  had  been  the  last  straw,  he  said.  It  had 
pushed  him  to  a  decision.  He  had  felt  that  he  must  give  her  back 
her  word,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  day  must  put  it  in  her  power 
to  say  that  there  was  nothing  between  them. 

Once  and  again,  as  he  told  his  tale,  she  put  in  a  question,  or 
uttered  a  pitying  exclamation.  But  for  the  most  part  she  listened 
in  silence,  controlling  herself,  suppressing  the  agitation  which 
shook  her.  When  he  had  done,  she  put  a  question,  but  it  was  one 
so  irrelevant,  so  unexpected,  so  far  from  the  mark,  that  it  acted 
on  him  like  a  douche  of  cold  water.  *  What  have  you  done  to  your 
coat  ? '  she  asked. 

'  My  coat  ?  ' 

4  Yes.'    She  pointed  to  his  shoulder. 

jHe  glanced  down  at  his  coat — but  he  felt  the  check.  Surely 
the  ways  of  women  were  strange,  their  manner  of  taking  things 
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past  finding  out.  He  explained — but  he  could  not  hide  his 
chagrin.  'I  wasn't  thinking,  and  took  the  first  that  came  to 
hand,'  he  said — '  an  old  one.  Does  it  matter  ?  ' 

But  she  continued  to  stare  at  it.  He  was  wearing  a  riding 
coat,  high  in  the  collar,  long  in  the  skirts,  shaped  to  the  figure. 
On  the  light  buff  of  the  cloth  a  stain  spread  downwards  from 
shoulder  to  breast.  The  right  arm  and  cuff,  too,  were  discoloured, 
and  it  said  much  for  the  disorder  of  his  thoughts  that  he  had 
ridden  from  town  without  noticing  it.  She  eyed  the  stain  with 
distaste,  with  something  like  a  shudder.  '  It  is  blood,'  she  said, 
'  isn't  it  ? ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  yet  himself  viewed  it  askance. 
'  Yes,'  he  said.  '  I  don't  know  how  you  knew.  I  wore  it  that 
night,  you  know.  I  did  not  mean  to  wear  it  again,  but  in  my 

hurry ' 

'  Do  you  mean  the  night  that  my  father  was  hurt  ?  ' 
'  Yes.' 

'  You  held  him  up  in  the  carriage  ? ' 

'  Yes,  but — '  squinting  at  it — '  I  don't  think  that  it  was  done 
then.     I  believe  it  was  done  when  I  was  picking  him  up  in  the 
road,   Jos,  before   Bourdillon   came.     Indeed,  I  remember   that 
your  father  noticed  it — before  he  fainted,  you  know.' 
'  My  father  noticed  it  ?  ' 
'  Well,  oddly  enough,  he  did.' 

'  While  you  were  supporting  him  ? '       There  was  a  strange 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  the  blood  had  come  back  to  her  cheeks. 
'  But  where  was  Thomas — the  man — then  ? ' 
*  Oh,  he  had  gone  off,  across  the  fields.' 
'  Before  Arthur  came  up,  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure,  some  time  before.    However ' 

But,  '  No,  Clement,  I  want  to  understand  this,'  she  insisted, 
breaking  in  on  him.  Her  voice  betrayed  her  excitement,  and  to 
hold  him  to  the  point  she  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  standing 
before  him  and  close  to  him.  '  Tell  me  again,  and  clearly.  Do 
you  mean  that  it  was  you  who  drove  Thomas  off  ?  Before  Arthur 
came  up  ?  ' 

He  stared.  '  Well,  of  course  it  was,'  he  said.  '  Didn't  you 
know  that  ?  Didn't  Arthur  tell  you  ?  ' 

She  avoided  the  question,  and  instead,   '  Then  it  was  your 
coat  that  was  spoiled  ? '  she  said.     '  This  coat  ? ' 
'  Well,  of  course  it  was.    You  can  see  that.' 
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She  looked  at  him, '  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  pride  in  him 
showing  in  her  eyes.  He  had  indeed  justified  her  choice  of 
him,  her  belief  in  him,  her  confidence  in  him.  He  had  done  this 
and  had  said  nothing.  The  day  was  cold,  and  she  was  not  warmly 
clad,  but  she  felt  no  cold — now.  It  was  raining,  but  she  was 
no  longer  aware  of  it.  There  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart,  not 
only  courage,  but  a  faint,  a  very  faint  hope. 

He  had  come  to  dash  her  down,  to  fill  her  cup  of  sorrow  to 
the  brim,  to  leave  her  lonely  in  the  world  and  comfortless — 
for  never,  never  could  she  love  another !  And  instead  he  had 
given  her  hope — a  hope  forlorn  and  far  off,  gleaming  faint  as 
the  small  stars  in  distant  Cassiopeia,  and  often  doubt,  like  an 
evening  mist,  would  veil  it — but  it  sparkled,  she  saw  it,  she 
drew  courage  from  it. 

Meanwhile,  surprised  by  the  turn  her  thoughts  had  taken, 
he  was  still  more  surprised  by  the  change  in  her  looks,  the  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  the  light  in  her  eyes.  He  did  not  understand, 
and  for  a  moment,  seeing  for  himself  no  hope  but  only  sorrow 
and  parting,  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  she  trifled.  What 
mattered  it  what  coat  he  wore,  or  what  had  stained  it,  or  the 
details  of  a  story  old  now,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  as  well 
known  to  her  as  to  him  ?  Perhaps  she  did  not  comprehend, 
and, '  Jos,'  he  said,  inviting  her  to  be  serious, '  do  you  understand 
that  this  is  our  parting  ?  ' 

But '  No  !  no ! '  she  said  resolutely.     '  We  are  not  going  to  part.' 

j*  But  don't  you  see  ' — sadly — '  that  I  cannot  go  to  your  father 
now  ?  That  next  week  we  may  be  beggars,  and  my  father  a 
ruined  man  ?  I  could  ask  no  man,  even  a  poor  man,  for  his  daughter 
now.  I  must  work  to  live,  work  as  a  clerk — as,  I  don't  know  what, 
Jos,  but  in  some  position  far  removed  from  your  life,  and  far 
removed  from  your  class.  I  could  not  speak  to  your  father  now, 
and  it  is  that  which  has  brought  me  to  you  to — to  say  good-bye, 
dearest — to  part,  Jos !  The  gates  are  closed,  we  must  go  out 
of  the  garden,  dear.  And  you ' — he  looked  at  her  with  yearning 
eyes — '  must  forgive  me,  before  we  part.' 

'  Perhaps  we  are  not  going  to  part,'  she  said. 

He  shook  his  head.  He  could  not  deceive  her.  '  Nothing 
else  is  possible,'  he  said. 

'Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,'  putting  her 
hands  in  his,  and  looking  at  him  with  brave,  loving  eyes,  '  I 
would  not  undo  one  of  those  days — in  the  garden  !  No,  nor  an 
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hour  of  them.  They  are  precious  to  me.  And  for  forgiving,  I 
have  nothing  to  forgive  and  nothing  to  regret,  if  we  never  meet 
again,  Clement.  But  we  shall  meet.  What  if  you  have  to  begin 
the  world  again  ?  We  are  both  young.  You  will  work  for  me. 
And  do  you  think  that  I  will  not  wait  for  you,  wait  until  you 
have  climbed  up  again,  or  until  something  happens  to  bring  us 
together  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  love  you  more  now,  far  more, 
in  your  unhappiness — that  you  are  more  to  me,  a  thousand  times 
more  to-day — than  in  your  prosperity  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Jos ! '  He  could  say  no  more,  but  his  swimming  eyes 
spoke  for  him. 

'  But  you  must  leave  it  to  me  now,'  she  continued.  '  After 
all,  things  may  turn  out  better  than  you  think.  You  may  not  be 
ruined  :  people  may  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  want  all  their  money 
at  once.  Have  hope,  and — and  remember  that  I  am  always 
here,  though  you  do  not  see  me  or  hear  from  me ;  that  I 
am  always  here,  thinking  of  you,  waiting  for  you,  loving  you, 
always  yours,  Clement,  till  you  come — though  it  be  ten  years 
hence.' 

'  Oh,  Jos  ! ' — his  eyes  were  overflowing  now. 

'  You  believe  me,  you  do  believe  me,  don't  you  ? '  she  said. 
'  And  now  you  must  go.  But  kiss  me  first.  No,  I  do  not  mind 
who  sees  us,  or  who  knows  that  I  am  yours  now.  I  am  past  that.' 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  not  as  he  would  have 
kissed  her  an  hour  before,  with  passion,  but  in  reverence  and 
humility,  in  love  too  sacred  for  words.  Never  till  now  had  he 
known  what  a  woman's  love  was,  how  much  it  gave,  how  little 
it  asked,  how  pure  in  its  highest  form  it  could  be — and  how  strong  ! 
Nor  ever  till  now  had  he  known  her,  this  girl  to  whom  he  had 
once  presumed  to  teach  firmness,  whose  weakness  he  had  taken 
on  himself  to  guide,  whom  he  had  thought  to  encourage,  to 
strengthen,  to  arm — he,  who  had  not  been  worthy  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  robe  ! 

Oh,  the  wonderful  power  of  love,  which  had  transformed  her 
— which  had  made  her  what  she  was,  and  now  laid  him  in  the  dust 
before  her  ! 

Work  for  her,  wait  for  her,  live  for  her  ?  Ah,  would  he  not. 
and  deem  himself  happy  though  the  years  brought  him  no  nearer, 
though  the  memory  of  her,  transfiguring  his  whole  life,  proved 
Jus  only  and  full  reward  j 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AN  hour  after  Arthur  had  left  the  house  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing Josina  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  to  her  father's  room.  She 
was  young  and  the  stairs  were  shallow,  but  the  girl's  knees  shook 
under  her  as  she  mounted  them,  as  she  mounted  them  one  by  one, 
and  her  hand  trembled  on  the  banister.  Before  now  the  knees 
of  brave  men,  going  on  forlorn  hopes,  have  shaken  under  them, 
but,  like  these  men,  Josina  went  on,  she  ascended  step  by  step. 
She  was  frightened,  she  was  horribly  frightened;  but  she  had 
made  a  vow  to  herself  and  she  would  carry  it  out.  How  she  would 
carry  it  out,  how  she  would  find  words  to  blurt  out  the  truth,  how 
she  would  have  the  courage  to  live  through  that  which  would 
follow,  she  did  not  know,  she  could  not  conceive.  But  her 
mind  was  fixed. 

She  reached  the  shabby  landing  on  which  two  or  three  sheep- 
skins laid  at  the  doors  of  the  rooms  served  for  carpet,  and  there, 
indeed,  she  paused  awhile  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side  to 
still  the  beating  of  her  heart.  She  gazed  through  the  window. 
On  the  sweep  below,  Calamy  was  shaking  out  the  cloth,  while  two  or 
three  hens  clucked  about  his  feet,  and  a  cat  seated  at  a  distance 
watched  the  operation  with  dignity.  In  the  field  beyond  the 
brook  a  dog  barked  joyously  as  it  rounded  up  some  sheep.  Miss 
Peacock's  voice,  scolding  the  maid,  came  up  from  below.  All 
was  going  on  as  usual,  going  on  callous  and  heedless ;  while  she — 
she  had  that  before  her  which  turned  her  sick  and  faint,  which 
for  her,  timid  and  subject,  was  almost  worse  than  death. 

And  with  her  on  this  forlorn  hope  went  no  comrades,  no  tramp 
of  marching  feet,  no  watching  eyes  of  thousands,  no  bugle  note 
to  cheer  her.  Only  Clement's  shade — waiting. 

She  might  still  draw  back.  But  when  she  had  once  spoken 
there  could  be  no  drawing  back.  A  voice  whispered  in  her  ear 
that  she  had  better  think  it  over — just  once  more,  better  wait 
a  little  longer  to  see  if  aught  would  happen,  revolve  it  once  again 
in  her  mind.  Possibly  there  might  be  some  other,  some  easier, 
some  safer  way. 

But  she  knew  what  that  whisper  meant,  and  she  turned  from 
the  window  and  grasped  the  handle  of  the  door.  She  went  in. 
Her  father  was  sitting  beside  the  fire.  His  back  was  towards 
ier,  he  was  smoking  his  after-breakfast  pipe.  She  might  still 
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retreat,  or — or  she  might  say  what  she  liked,  ask  perhaps  if  ho 
wanted  anything.  He  would  never  suspect,  never  conceive  in 
his  wildest  moments  the  thing  that  she  had  come  to  confess.  ID 
was  not  too  late  even  now — to  draw  back. 

She  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  on  which  his  elbow 
rested,  and  she  stood  there,  steadying  herself  by  a  hand  which  sho 
laid  on  the  table.  She  was  sick  with  fear,  her  tongue  clung  to 
her  mouth,  her  very  lips  were  white.  But  she  forced  herself  to 
speak.  '  Father,  I  have  something — to  tell  you,'  she  said. 

'  Eh  ? '  He  turned  sharply.  '  What's  that  ?  '  She  had  no: 
been  able  to  control  her  voice,  and  he  knew  in  a  moment  tha: 
something  was  wrong.  '  What  ha'  you  been  doing  ?  ' 

Now  !  Now,  or  never  !  The  words  she  had  so  often  repeated 
to  herself  rang  in  her  ears.  '  Do  you  know  who  it  was,'  she  said, 
'  who  saved  you  that  night,  sir  ?  The  night  you  were — hurt  ? ' 

He  turned  himself  a  little  more  towards  her.  '  Who  ?  Who 
it  was  ?  '  he  repeated.  '  What  ar't  talking  about,  girl  ?  Why, 
the  lad,  to  be  sure.  Who  else  ?  ' 

'No,  sir,'  she  said,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  so  that  the 
table  rocked  audibly  under  her  hand.  '  It  was  Mr.  Ovington's 
son.  And — and  I  love  him.  And  he  wishes  to  marry  me.' 

The  Squire  did  not  say  a  word.  He  sat,  his  head  erect,  still 
as  a  stone. 

*  And  I  want — to  help  him,'  she  added,  her  voice  dying  away 
with  the  words.  Her  knees  were  so  weak,  that  but  for  the  support 
of  the  table  she  must  have  sunk  on  the  floor. 

[Still  the  Squire  did  not  speak.  His  jaw  had  fallen.  He  sat/ 
arrested  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  his  face  partly  turned  from 
her,  his  pipe  held  stiffly  in  his  hand.  At  last,  '  Ovington's  son 
wants  to  marry  you  ?  '  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  so  even  that  it  might 
have  deceived  many. 

'  He  saved  your  life  ! '  she  cried.    She  clung  desperately  to  that, 

'  And  you  love  him  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  do  !    I  do  ! ' 

He  paused  as  if  he  still  listened,  still  expected  more.  Then, 
in  a  low  voice,  '  The  girl  is  mad,'  he  muttered  ;  '  my  God,  the 
girl  is  mad  !  Or  I  am  mad  !  Blind  and  mad,  like  the  old  kin£ ! 
Ay,  blind  and  mad  ! '  He  let  the  pipe  fall  from  his  hand  to  the 
floor,  and  he  groped  for  his  stick  that  he  might  rap  and  summon 
assistance.  But  in  his  agitation  he  could  not  find  the  stick. 

Then,  as  he  still  felt  for  it  with  a  flurried  hand,  nature  or 
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despair  prompted  her,  and  the  girl  who  had  never  caressed  him 
in  her  life,  never  taken  a  liberty  with  him,  never  ventured  on  the 
smallest  familiarity,  never  gone  beyond  the  morning  and  evening 
kiss,  timidly  given  and  frigidly  received,  sank  on  the  floor  and 
clasped  his  knees,  pressed  herself  against  him.  '  Oh,  father, 
father  !  I  am  not  mad,'  she  cried,  '  I  am  not  mad.  Hear  me  ! 
Oh,  hear  me  ! '  A  pause,  and  then,  '  I  have  deceived  you,  I  am 
not  worthy,  but  you  are  my  father !  I  have  only,  only  you, 
who  can  help  me  !  Have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  do  love  him.  I 

do  love  him !     I '     Her  voice  failed  her,  but  she  continued  to 

cling  to  him,  to  press  her  head  against  his  body,  mutely  to  implore 
him,  and  plead  with  him. 

'  My  God ! '  he  ejaculated  at  last.  He  sat  upright,  stiff, 
looking  before  him  with  sightless  eyes  ;  as  far  as  he  could  with- 
holding himself  from  her,  but  not  actively  repelling  her.  After 
an  interval,  '  Tell  me,'  he  muttered. 

That,  even  that,  was  more  than  she  had  expected  from  him. 
He  had  not  struck  her,  he  had  not  cursed  her,  and  she  took  some 
courage.  She  told  him  in  broken  words,  but  with  sufficient 
clearness,  of  her  first  meeting  with  Clement,  of  the  gun-shot  by 
the  brook,  of  her  narrow  escape  and  the  meetings  that  had  followed. 
i  Once,  in  a  burst  of  rage,  he  silenced  her.  '  The  rascal !  Oh, 
the  d — d  rascal ! '  he  cried,  and  she  flinched.  But  she  went  on, 
telling  him  of  Clement's  resolve  that  he  must  be  told,  of  that 
unfortunate  meeting  with  him  on  the  road,  and  then  of  that 
second  encounter  the  same  night,  when  Clement  had  come  to 
his  rescue.  There  he  stopped  her. 

'  How  do    you    know  ?  '  he    asked.      '  How   do  you    know  ? 

How  dare  you  say '     And  now  he  did  make  a  movement  as 

if  to  repel  her  and  put  her  from  him. 

But  she  would  not  be  repulsed.  She  clung  to  him,  telling 
(him  of  the  coat,  of  the  great  stains  that  she  had  seen  upon  it ; 
ind  at  last,  '  Why  did  you  hide  this  ?  '  broke  from  him.  '  Why 
lidn't  you  tell  me  ?  ' 

She  told  him  that  she  had  not  known,  that  the  part  which 
Element  had  taken  on  that  night  was  new  to  her  also. 

'  But  you  see  him  ?  '  he  snarled,  speaking  a  little  more  like 
limself .  '  You  see  him  !  ' 

'Twice  only — twice  only  since  that  night,'  she  vowed. 
Indeed,  indeed,  sir,  only  twice.  Once  he  came  to  speak  to 
rou  and  tell  you,  but  you  were  ill,  and  I  would  not  let  him.  And 
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yesterday  he  came  to — to  give  me  up,  to  say  good-bye.    Only  i 
twice,  sir,  as  God  sees  me  !    He  would  not.    He  showed  me  that 
we  had  been  wrong.    He  said,'  sobbing  bitterly,  'that  we  must 
be  open  or — or  we  must  be  nothing — nothing  to  one  another ! '  • 

'  Open  ?  Open  !  '  the  Squire  almost  shouted.  '  D — d  open ! 
Shutting  the  stable  door  when  the  horse  is  gone.  D — n  his  open- 
ness ! '  And  then,  '  Good  Lord  !  Good  Lord  !  '  with  almost  as 
much  amazement  as  anger  in  his  voice.  That  all  this  should  have 
been  going  on  and  he  know  nothing  about  it !  That  his  girl, 
this  child  as  he  had  deemed  her,  should  have  been  doing  this 
under  his  very  eyes  !  Under  his  very  eyes  !  '  Good  Lord  ! '  But 
then  rage  got  the  upper  hand  once  more,  and  he  cursed  Clement 
with  passion,  and  again  made  a  movement  as  if  he  would  rise  and 
throw  her  off.  '  To  steal  a  man's  child  !  The  villain ! ' 

'  Oh,  don't  call  him  that !  '  she  cried.  '  He  is  good,  father. 
Indeed,  indeed,  he  is  good.  And  he  saved  your  life.' 

He  sat  back  at  that,  as  if  her  words  shifted  his  thoughts  to 
another  matter.  '  Tell  me  again,'  he  said,  sternly,  but  more 
calmly.  'He  told  you  this  tale  yesterday,  did  he?  Well,  tell 
me  as  he  told  you,  do  you  hear  ?  And  mind  you,  if  you're  lying, 
you  slut,  he  or  you,  'twill  come  up  !  I  am  blind,  and  you  may 
think  to  deceive  me  now  as  you  have  deceived  me  before ' 

4  Never,  never  again,  sir ! '  she  vowed.  Then  she  told  him 
afresh,  from  point  to  point,  what  she  had  learned  on  the  Sunday. 

'  Then  the  lad  didn't  come  up  till  after  ?  ' 

'  Arthur  ?  No,  sir.  Not  till  after  Thomas  was  gone.  And 
it  was  Clement  who  followed  Thomas  to  Manchester  and  got  the 
money  back.'  For  Clement  had  told  her  that  also. 

When  she  had  done,  the  Squire  leant  forward  and  felt  again 
for  his  stick,  as  if  he  were  now  equipped  and  ready  for  action. 
'  Well,  you  begone,'  he  said,  harshly  ;  '  you  begone,  now.  I'll 
see  to  this.' 

But,  'Not  till  you  forgive  me,'  she  entreated,  holding  him 
close,  and  pressing  her  face  against  his  unwilling  breast.  '  And 
there's  more,  there's  more,  sir,'  in  growing  agitation,  'I  must 
tell  you.  Be  good  to  me  ;  oh,  be  good  to  me  !  Forgive  me  and 
help  him.' 

'  Help  him ! '  the  Squire  cried,  and  this  time  he  was  indeed 
amazed.  *  I  help  him  !  Help  the  man  who  has  gone  behind  my 
back  and  stolen  my  girl !  Help  the  man  who — let  me  go !  Do 
you  hear  me,  girl !  Let  me  get  up,  you  shameless  hussy  ! '  growing 
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moment  by  moment  more  himself,  as  he  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  her  disclosure,  and  could  measure  its  extent.  '  How 
do  I  know  what  you  are  ?  Or  what  he  mayn't  have  done  to  you  ? 
Help,  indeed  ?  Help  the  d — d  rascal  who  has  robbed  me  ?  Who 

has  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  my  girl — a  Griffin  ?    Who ' 

'  He  saved  your  life,'  she  cried,  pleading  desperately  with 
hun,  though  he  strove  to  free  himself.  '  Oh,  father,  he  saved  your 
life  !  And  I  love  him  !  I  love  him  !  If  you  part  us  I  shall  die.' 
He  could  not  struggle  against  her  young  strength,  and  he 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  free  himself.  He  sank  back  in  his  chair. 
'  D — n  the  girl !  '  he  cried.  He  sat  silent,  breathing  hard. 

And  she — she  had  told  him,  and  she  still  lived !  She  had 
told  him  and  he  had  not  cursed  her,  he  had  not  struck  her  to 
the  ground,  he  had  not  even  succeeded  in  putting  her  from  him ! 
She  had  told  him,  and  the  world  still  moved  about  her,  his  gold 
watch,  which  lay  on  the  table  on  a  level  with  her  head,  still  ticked, 
the  dog  still  barked  in  the  field  below.  Miss  Peacock's  voice  could 
still  be  heard,  invoking  Calamy's  presence.  She  had  told  him, 
and  he  was  still  her  father,  nay,  if  she  was  not  deceived,  he  was 
more  truly  her  father,  nearer  to  her,  more  her  own,  than  he  had 
3ver  been  before. 

Presently,  '  Ovington's  son  !     Ovington's  son  ! '  he  muttered 
n  a  tone  of  wonder.     '  Good  God  !     Couldn't  you  find  a  man  ?  ' 
'  He  is  a  man,'  she  pleaded,  '  indeed,  indeed,  he  is  ! ' 
'  Ay,  and  you  are  a  woman  ! '  bitterly.     '  Fire  and  tow  !    A 
ew  kisses   and  you  are  aflame  for  him.    For  shame,  girl,  for 
hame !    And  how  am  I  to  be  sure  it's  no  worse  ?     Ain't  you 
shamed  of  yourself  ?  ' 
She  shivered,  but  she  was  silent. 
*  Deceiving  your  father  when  he  was  blind !  ' 
She  clung  to  him.    He  felt  her  trembling  convulsively. 
After  that  he  sat  for  a  time  as  if  exhausted,  suffering  her 
nbrace,  and  silent  save  when  at  rare  intervals  an  oath  broke 
om  him,  or,  in  a  gust  of  passion,  he  struck  his  hand  on  the  arm 
;  his  chair.     Once,  '  My  father  would  ha'  spurned  you  from  the 
rase,'  he  cried,  '  you  jade.'    She  did  not  answer,  and  a  new  idea 
riking  him,  he  sat  up   sharply.     '  But  what — what   the   devil 
all  this  about  ?     What's  all  this,  if  it's  over  and — and  done 
th  ? '     His  tone  was  almost  jubilant.     '  If   he's   of?  with  it  ? 
aybe,  girl,  I'll  forgive  you,  bad  as  you've  been,  if — if  that's  so. 
3  you  say  it's  over  ?  ' 
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'  No,  no,  no  !  '  she  cried.     '  He  came ' 

'  You  told  me •' 

'  He  came  to  say  good-bye  to    me,    because '  And   then 

in  words  the  most  moving  that  she  could  find,  words  sped 
from  her  heart,  winged  by  her  love,  she  explained  Clements 
errand,  the  position  at  the  bank,  the  crisis,  the  menace  of  ruiit. 
the  need  of  help. 

The  Squire  listened,  his  business  instincts  aroused,  until  re 
grasped  her  meaning.  Then  he  struck  his  hand  on  the  tabk 
'  And  he  thought  that  I  should  help ! '  he  cried,  with  gruc 
satisfaction.  '  He  thought  that,  did  he  ?  '  And  he  would 
not  listen  to  her  protests  that  it  was  not  Clement,  that  il 
was  not  Clement,  it  was  she  who — '  He  thought  that  ?  I  see 
it  now,  I  see  it  all !  But  the  fool,  the  fool,  to  think  that 
Why,  I  wouldn't  stretch  out  my  little  finger  to  save  his  fathei 
from  hell !  And  he  thought  that  ?  He  took  me  for  as  big  a  foo 
as  the  silly  girl  he  had  flattered  and  lured,  and  thought  he  coulc 
use  to  save  them  from  perdition  !  As  if  he  had  not  done  me  hara 
enough  !  As  if  he  hadn't  stolen  my  daughter  from  me,  he'd  stea 
my  purse !  Why,  he  must  be  the  most  d — d  impudent,  cunning 
thief  that  ever  trod  shoe  leather.  He  must  be  a  cock  of  a  pretty 
hackle,  indeed.  He  should  go  far,  by  G — d,  with  the  nerve  he  has 
Far,  by  G — d !  My  daughter  first  and  my  purse  afterwards 
This  son  of  an  upstart,  whose  grandfather  would  have  sat  ii 
my  servants'  hall,  he'd  steal  my ' 

'  No,  no  ! '  she  protested. 

*  Yes,  yes  !  Yes,  yes !  But  he'll  find  that  he's  not  got  i 
girl  to  deal  with  now !  Help  him  ?  Save  his  bank  ?  Plucl 
him  from  the  debtors'  prison  he's  due  to  rot  in !  Why,  I'll  te 
him — in  hell  first ! ' 

She  had  risen  and  moved  from  him.  She  was  standing  01 
the  other  side  of  the  table  now.  '  He  saved  your  life  !  '  she  crioc 
And  she,  too,  was  changed.  She  spoke  with  something  of  hi 
passion.  '  He  saved  your  life ! '  she  repeated,  and  she  stamp  e 
her  foot  on  the  floor. 

'  Well,  the  devil  thank  him  for  it ! '  the  Squire  cried  wit 
zest.  '  And  you,'  with  fresh  anger,  '  do  you  begone,  girl !  Ge 
out  of  my  room  before  you  try  my  patience  too  far ! '  He  wave 
his  stick  at  her.  '  Go,  or  I'll  call  up  Calamy  and  have  you  pu 
out !  Do  you  hearj  Do  you  hear  ?  You  ungrateful,  shame 
less  slut !  Go  ! ' 

She   had   fancied   victory,    incredible,   unhoped-for-victory  t 
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be  almost  within  her  grasp  ;  and  lo,  it  was  dashed  from  her  hand, 
it  was  farther  from  her  than  ever.  And  she  could  do  no  more. 
Courage,  strength,  hope  were  spent,  shaken  as  she  was  by  the 
emotions  of  the  past  hour.  She  could  do  no  more ;  a  little  more 
and  he  might  strike  her.  She  crept  out  weeping,  and  went, 
blinded  by  her  tears,  up  the  stairs,  up,  stair  by  stair,  to  hide  her- 
self in  her  room.  There  had  been  a  moment  when  she  had  fancied 
that  he  was  melting,  but  all  had  been  in  vain.  She  had  come 
close  to  him,  but  in  the  end  he  had  put  her  from  him.  He  had 
thrust  her  farther  from  him  than  before.  Her  only  consolation, 
if  consolation  she  had,  was  that  she  had  spoken,  that  the  truth 
was  known,  that  she  had  no  longer  any  secret  to  weigh  her  down. 
But  she  had  failed. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

.MEANTIME  the  old  man,  left  to  himself,  sat  for  a  while,  deeply 
moved.  He  breathed  quickly,  wiping  his  brow  from  time  to  time 
with  a  hand  that  trembled,  and  for  some  minutes  it  was  upon  the 
last  and  the  least  unwelcome  aspect  of  the  matter  that  he  dwelt. 
So  that  was  the  point  of  it  all,  was  it  ?  That  was  the  end  and 
:he  aim  of  this  clandestine,  this  disgraceful  intrigue !  This  con- 
jpiracy  !  They  had  made  this  silly  woman-child,  soft  like  all  her 
>ex,  their  puppet,  and  using  her  they  had  thought  that  he,  too, 
night  be  drawn  into  their  game  and  used  and  exploited  for  their 
)rofit.  But  they  had  been  mad,  mad,  as  they  would  learn,  to 
hink  it.  They  must  have  'been  mad  to  dream  of  it.  Or  des- 
lerate.  Ay,  that  must  be  it.  Desperate  ! 

But  as  he  grew  cooler,  and  the  first  impulse,  so  natural  in 
im,  to  pin  his  enemies  and  shake  them,  began  to  lose  its  force, 
iss  pleasant  aspects  of  the  matter  rose  before  him.  For  the 
irl  and  her  nonsense  and  her  bad,  bad  behaviour,  he  did  not 
ill  himself,  he  would  not  allow,  that  it  was  that  which  hurt  him 
lost.  On  the  contrary,  he  affected  to  put  that  from  him — for 
le  time.  He  told  himself  and  strove  to  believe  that  he  could 
2al  with  it  when  it  pleased  him.  He  could  easily  put  an  end  to 
lat  folly.  Girls  were  only  girls,  and  she'd  forget.  He  would 
ial  with  that  later. 

But  Arthur's  five  thousand— that  would  be  lost,  if  the  girl's 
ory  were  true.  Five  thousand !  It  was  a  fine  sum  and  a 
— d  pity !  The  Squire's  avarice  rose  in  arms  as  he  thought 
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of  it.    Five  thousand  !    And  that  silly  woman,  Arthur's  mother 

he  would  have  to  provide  for  her.     She   would    be   penniless, 
almost  penniless. 

And  Arthur  himself  ?  Confound  him,  what  had  the  lad 
been  doing  ?  Why  had  he  been  silent  about  the  bank's  diffi- 
culties and  the  peril  in  which  his  money  stood  ?  For  it  wa? 
only  two  days  ago  that  he  had  denied  the  existence  of  any  peri]. 
And  then,  again,  what  was  this  story  about  that  unlucky  night 
which  had  cost  him  his  sight  ?  If  it  really  was  young  Ovingtoi] 
who  had  come  to  his  rescue  and  beaten  off  Thomas,  why  ha<] 
not  Arthur  said  so  ?  Why  had  he  never  let  fall  a  single  word 
about  him,  never  mentioned  the  young  fellow's  name,  nevei 
given  him  the  credit  that — that  was  certainly  due  to  him. 
rogue  as  he  was,  if  this  story  was  true  ?  There  was  something 
odd  about  that— the  Squire  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair— some- 
thing underhand  and — and  fishy !  He  had  a  glimpse  of  Arthui 
in  a  new  light,  and  he  did  not  like  what  he  saw. 

He  liked  it  almost  less,  if  that  were  possible,  than  he  likec 
another  thing — the  idea  that  this  young  Ovington's  silence  was 
creditable  to  him.  If  it  were  indeed  he  who  had  done  the  thing 
why  had  he  been  quiet  all  this  time,  and  never  even  said  'I  die 
it '  ?  If  a  gentleman  had  behaved  after  that  fashion,  the  Squii( 
would  have  known  what  to  think  of  it.  But  that  this  low-brec 
young  cub,  who  had  behaved  so  disgracefully  to  his  daughter 
should  bear  himself  in  that  way — no,  he  was  not  going  to  believe 
it.  After  all,  the  world  wasn't  turned  upside  down  to  that  extent/ 

No !  For  in  his  connexion  with  the  girl  the  young  scamj 
had  shown  what  he  was — a  sneaking,  underhand,  interloping 
puppy.  In  connexion  with  his  girl !  As  he  thought  of  it,  th< 
veins  swelled  on  the  Squire's  forehead  and  he  shook  with  rage 
His  girl !  '  Damn  him  !  Damn  him ! '  he  cried,  trembling  will 
passion.  And  again  and  again  he  cursed  the  man  who  had  darec 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  Griffin— who  had  stolen  his  child's  hear 
from  him.  No  fate,  no  punishment,  no  lot  was  too  bad  for  sucl 
a  one.  Help  him  !  Help  him,  indeed  ! 

The  Squire  laughed  mirthlessly  at  the  notion. 

After  that  there  remained  only  his  daughter  to  think  of,  anc 
as  he  came  back  to  her  and  to  her  share  in  this,  more,  far  mon 
than  he  wished,  recurred  to  his  memory  :  her  prayers  and  he: 
pleading,  her  clinging  arms  and  her  caresses,  the  tears  that  hac 
fallen  on  his  hands,  her  warm,  slender  body  pressed  against  his 
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He  could' not  forget  the  sound  of  her  voice  in  his  ears,  nor  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  nor  the  feel  of  her  body.  Words  that  she 
had  used  returned  and  beat  on  his  old  heart,  and  beat  and 
beat  again,  tormenting  him,  trying  him,  softening,  ay,  softening 
him.  He  thought  of  the  boy,  dead  these  many  years  at  Alex- 
andria, and,  yes,  she  was  all  that  he  had,  all.  And  he  must 
thwart  her,  he  must  make  her  unhappy.  It  was  his  duty.  She 
knew  not  what  she  asked.  And  she  had  behaved  ill,  ay,  very  ill. 

But  on  that,  with  a  vividness  which  the  reflection  had  never 
assumed  before — for  the  old  man,  like  other  old  men,  did  not  feel 
old — he  saw  that  he  had  but  a  very  short  span  to  live — a  year  or 
two,  or  it  might  be  three  or  four  years.  The  last  page  of  his 
life  was  all  but  turned,  the  book  was  near  its  end.  Two  or  three 
years  and  all  that  he  treasured  would  be  hers.  Even  now  he 
was  dependent  on  her  for  care  and  affection,  and  to  the  last 
he  must  be  dependent.  A  little  while  and  she  would  be  alone, 
her  own  mistress  ;  and  he  who  had  ruled  his  lands  and  his  people 
for  more  than  half  a  century  would  be  a  memory.  A  memory 
of  what  ? 

Again,  and  yet  again,  he  felt  her  arms  about  his  knees,  her 
little  head  pressed  against  his  breast.  Again  and  yet  again  her 
tears,  her  prayers  beat  upon  his  heart.  She  was  a  silly  woman- 
child,  a  fool ;  but  a  dear  fool,  made  dear  to  him  in  the  very  hour 
of  her  misbehaviour.  It  was  his  duty  to  deny  her.  It  was  for 
him  to  order,  for  her  to  obey.  And  yet,  '  He  saved  your  life  ! ' 
that  cry  so  oft  repeated,  so  often  dinned  into  his  ears,  that,  too, 
came  back  to  him.  And  before  he  was  aware  of  it  he  was  won- 
dering what  manner  of  man  this  young  fellow  was,  what  spell  he 
had  woven  about  the  girl,  whence  his  power  over  her. 

And  why  had  the  man  been  silent  about  that  night  ?  Had 
,  he  in  truth  intended  to  beard  him  and  ckim  her  in  the  road  that 
morning — when  they  met  ?  He  remembered  it. 

The  son  of  that  man,  Ovington !  Lord  Almighty !  It  could 
hardly  be  worse.  And  yet  *  He  saved  your  life !  '  The  Squire 
could  not  get  over  that — if  it  were  true.  If  it  were  really  true. 

He  thought  upon  it  long,  forced  out  of  the  usual  current  of 
his  life.  Miss  Peacock,  bringing  up  his  frugal  luncheon,  found 
him  silent,  sunk  low  in  his  chair,  his  chin  upon  his  breast.  So 
he  appeared  when  anyone  stole  in  during  the  next  two  hours 
to  attend  to  the  fire  or  to  light  his  pipe.  Calamy,  safe  outside 
the  door,  uttered  his  misgivings.  '  It's  the  torpor/  he  told  Miss 
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Peacock,  shaking  his  head.  '  That's  how  it  takes  them  before 
the  end,  miss.  I've  seen  it  often.  The  torpor!  He'll  not  be 
long  now ! ' 

Miss  Peacock  scolded  the  butler,  but  was  none  the  less  im- 
pressed, and  presently  she  sought  Josina,  who  was  lying  down 
in  her  room  with  a  headache.    She  imparted  her  fears  to  the  girl, 
and  unwillingly  Jos  rose,  and  bathed  her  face  and  tidied  her  hair, 
and  by  and  by  came  out.    She  must  take  up  the  burden  of  life  again. 
By  that  time  Miss  Peacock  had  disappeared,  and  Josina  went 
down  alone.    Half-way  down  the  upper  flight  she  halted,  for  she 
heard  a  slow,  heavy  step  descending  the  stairs  below  her.    She 
looked  down  the  well  of  the  staircase,  and  to  her  astonishment 
she  saw  her  father  going  down  before  her,  stair  by  stair,  his  hand 
on  the  rail,  a  paper  and  his  stick  in  the  other  hand.    It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  done  such  a  thing,  but  hitherto  some- 
one had  always  gone  with  him,  to  aid  him  should  aid  be  necessary. 
Josina 's  first  impulse  was  to  hurry   after   him,   but   seeing 
the  paper  in  his  hand  and  recognising,  as  she  fancied,  the  agree- 
ment that  he  had  signed  on  the  Saturday,  she  followed  him  softly, 
without  letting  him  know  that  she  was  there.     He  reached  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  and  with  an  accustomed  hand  he  groped  for 
and  found  the  door  of  the  dining-room.    He  pushed  open  the 
door  and  went  in.    He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  distinctly 
— the  house  was  very  quiet,  it  was  the  dead  of  the  afternoon- 
she  heard  him  turn  the  key  in  the  lock. 

That  alarmed  her,  for  if  he  fell  or  met  with  an  accident,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  assisting  him.  She  moved  to  the  door 
and  listened.  She  heard  him  passing  slowly  and  carefully  across 
the  floor,  she  heard  the  table  creak  under  his  hand,  as  he  reached 
it.  A  moment  later  her  ear  caught  the  jingle  of  a  bunch  of  keys. 
His  visit  had  a  purpose,  then.  He  might  be  going  to  deposit 
the  lease,  but  she  could  not  imagine  where.  His  papers  were 
in  his  own  room  or  in  his  bedroom.  And  Calamy  had  the  wine, 
it  could  not  be  that  he  wanted.  For  a  moment  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  her  own  trouble,  and  she  sighed.  Then  she  caught 
again  the  jingle  of  keys,  and  she  listened,  her  head  bent  low. 
What  could  he  be  doing  ?  And  would  he  be  able  to  find  the 
door  again  ? 

Presently  the  silence  was  broken  by  an  oath,  followed  by  a 
rustling  sound,  as  if  he  were  handling  papers.  This  lasted  for 
quite  a  minute,  and  then  there  came  from  the  room  a  strange, 
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half-strangled  cry,  a  cry  that  stopped  the  beating  of  her  heart. 
She  seized  the  handle  of  the  door  and  turned  it,  shook  it.  But 
the  door,  as  she  knew,  was  locked,  and,  terrified,  she  cried 
'  Father !  Father !  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  '  She  beat  on  the  door. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  she  heard  him  coming  towards  her, 
moving  at  random,  striking  against  the  table,  overturning  a  chair. 
She  trembled  for  him  ;  he  might  fall  at  any  moment,  and  the 
door  was  locked.  But  he  did  not  fall.  He  reached  the  door  and 
turned  the  key.  The  door  opened.  She  saw  him. 

Her  fears  had  not  been  baseless.  The  light  in  the  doorway 
was  poor  on  that  cheerless  December  day,  but  it  was  enough  to 
show  her  that  the  Squire's  face  was  distorted  and  drawn,  altered 
by  some  strange  shock.  And  he  was  shaking  in  all  his  limbs.  The 
moment  that  she  touched  him  he  gripped  her  arm,  and,  '  Come 
here  !  Come  here  ! '  he  ordered,  his  voice  piping  and  high.  '  Lock 
the  door  !  Lock  the  door,  girl ! '  And  when  she  had  done  this  : 
'Do  you  see  that  cupboard  ?  D'you  see  it  ?  ' 

She  was  alarmed,  for,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  she  was 
sure  that  the  excitement  under  which  he  laboured  was  dangerous 
for  him.  But  she  had  her  wits  about  her,  and  she  nerved  her- 
self to  do  what  he  wanted.  She  saw  the  open  cupboard,  of 
the  existence  of  which  she  had  not  known,  but  she  showed  no 
surprise.  '  Yes,  I  see  it,  sir,'  she  said.  She  put  his  arm  through 
hers,  striving  to  calm  him  by  her  presence. 

He  drew  her  across  the  room  till  they  stood  before  the  cup- 
board. '  Do  you  see  a  box  ?  '  he  demanded,  hardly  able  to  arti- 
culate the  words  in  his  haste.  '  Ay  ?  Then  do  you  look  in  it, 
girl !  Look  in  it.  What  is  there  in  it  ?  Tell  me,  girl.  Tell  me 
quick  !  What  is  in  it  ?' 

The  box,  its  lid  raised,  stood  on  the  shelf  before  him,  and  he 
laid  his  trembling  hand  on  it.  She  looked  into  it.  '  It  is  empty, 
sir,'  she  said. 

'  Empty  ?     Quite  empty  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir,  quite  empty.' 

'  Nothing  in  it  ?  '  desperately.  '  Are  you  sure,  girl  ?  Can 
you  see  nothing  ?  Nothing  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  sir,  I  am  quite  sure,'  she  said.  '  There  is  nothing 
in  it.' 

'  No  papers  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir,  no  papers.' 

An  idea  seemed  to  strike  him.     '  They  may  ha'  fallen  on  the 
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floor,'  he  exclaimed.  *  Look  !  Look  all  about,  girl !  Look  !  Ah,' 
and  there  was  something  like  agony  in  the  cry,  '  curse  this  blind- 
ness !  I  am  helpless,  helpless  as  a  child  !  Can  you  see  no  papers — 
on  the  floor,  wench  ?  Thin  papers  ?  No  ?  Nor  on  the  shelves  ? ' 

'No,  sir.  There  is  the  lease  you  signed  on  Saturday.  That 
is  all.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  make  no  mistake,  make  no  mistake,  girl ! ' 
he  cried  in  irrepressible  agitation.  '  Look !  Look  'em  over. 
Two  papers — thin  papers — no  great  size  they  are.' 

She  saw  that  there  was  something  very  much  amiss,  and  she 
searched  carefully,  but  there  were  no  loose  papers  to  be  seen. 
There  were  boxes  on  one  shelf  and  bundles  of  deeds  below  them, 
and  a  great  many  packets  of  letters  on  a  shelf  above  them,  but 
all  tied  up.  She  could  see  no  loose  papers.  None  ! 

He  seemed  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  but  a  new  thought 
came  to  his  support,  and  he  drew  her,  almost  as  if  he  could 
see,  to  the  other  side  of  the  hearth.  There  he  felt  for  and 
found  the  moulding  of  the  panel,  he  fumbled  for  the  keyhole. 
But  his  shaking  hands  would  not  do  his  will,  and  with  a  tremu- 
lous curse  he  gave  the  key  to  her,  and  obeying  his  half-intelligible 
directions,  she  unlocked  and  threw  wide  first  the  panel  and  then 
the  door  of  the  second  cupboard. 

'  Two  small  papers  !  Thin  papers  ! '  he  reiterated.  '  Look ! 
Look,  girl !  Are  they  there  ?  Someone  may  have  moved  them. 
He  may  have  put  them  here.  Search,  girl,  search ! ' 

But  though  she  obeyed  him,  looking  everywhere,  a  single 
glance  showed  her  that  there  were  no  two  papers  there,  papers 
such  as  he  had  described.  She  told  him  what  she  saw — the 
bundles  of  ancient  deeds,  the  tarnished  plate,  the  jewel  cases. 

'  But  no— no  loose  papers  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,  I  can  see  none.' 

Convinced  at  last,  he  uttered  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  a  cry 
that  went  to  the  girl's  heart.  '  Then  he  has  robbed  me  ! '  he  said. 
'  He  has  robbed  me  !  A  Griffin,  and  he  has  robbed  me  !  Get- 
get  me  a  chair,  girl.' 

Horrified,  she  helped  him  to  a  chair,  and  he  sank  into  it,  and 
with  a  shaking  hand  he  sought  for  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
the  moisture  from  his  lips.  Then  his  hands  fell  until  they  rested 
on  his  lap,  his  chin  dropped  on  his  breast.  Two  tears  ran  down  his 
withered  cheeks.  '  A  Griffin  ! '  he  whispered.  '  A  Griffin  !  And 
he  has  robbed  me  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


IN  Aldersbury  there  had  been  a  simmering  of  excitement 
through  all  the  hours  of  that  Monday.  At  the  corner  of  the 
Market  Place  on  which  the  little  statue  of  the  ancient  Prince 
looked  down,  in  the  shops  on  Bride  Hill,  in  the  High  Street  under 
the  shadow  of  St.  Juliana's,  knots  of  people  had  gathered,  dis- 
cussing, some  with  scared  faces  and  low  voices,  others  with  the 
gusto  of  unconcern,  the  rumours  of  troubles  that  came  through 
from  Chester,  from  Manchester,  from  the  capital ;  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  guards  in  inn-yards,  and  leaked  from  the  boots  of 
coaches  before  the  Lion.  Gibbon's,  one  of  the  chief  banks  at 
Birmingham,  had  closed  its  doors,  Garrard's  had  stopped  payment 
at  Hereford,  there  was  panic  on  the  stones  in  Manchester,  a  bank 
had  failed  at  Liverpool.  It  was  reported  that  a  director  had 
hanged  himself,  a  score  had  fled  to  Boulogne,  dark  stories  of  '15 
and  '93  were  revived.  It  was  asserted  that  the  Bank  of  England 
had  run  out  of  gold,  that  cash  payments  would  be  again  sus- 
pended. In  a  dozen  forms  these  and  wilder  statements  ran 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  gathered  weight  as  they  went,  blanched 
men's  faces  and  turned  traders'  hearts  to  water.  But  the  worst, 
it  was  agreed,  would  not  be  known  until  the  afternoon  coaches 
came  in  and  brought  the  mails  from  London.  Then — ah,  then, 
people  would  see  what  they  would  see ! 

Idle  men,  with  empty  pockets,  revelled  in  news  which 
promised  to  bring  all  to  their  level.  And  malice  played  its  part. 
Wolley,  who  had  little  but  a  debtor's  prison  in  prospect,  was  in 
town  and  talking,  bent  on  revenge,  and  the  few  who  had  already 
withdrawn  their  accounts  from  Ovington's  were  also  busy ;  foxes 
who  had  lost  their  tails,  they  felt  themselves  marked  men  until 
others  followed  their  example.  Meanwhile,  Purslow  and  such  as 
were  in  his  case  lay  low,  sweated  in  their  shop-parlours,  conned  their 
ledgers  with  haggard  faces,  or  snarled  at  their  women-folk.  Gone 
now  was  the  pride  in  stock  and  scrip,  and  bounding  profits  !  Gone 
even  the  pride  in  a  directorship. 

Purslow,  perhaps,  more  than  anyone  was  to  be  pitied.  A 
year  before  he  had  been  prosperous,  purse-proud,  free  from  debt, 
with  a  good  business.  Now  his  every  penny  was  sunk  in  unsale- 
able securities,  his  credit  was  pledged  to  the  bank,  his  counter 
was  idle,  while  trade  creditors  whom  in  the  race  for  wealth  he 
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had  neglected  were  pressing  him  hard.  Worst  of  all,  he  did  not 
know  where  he  could  turn  to  obtain  even  the  small  sum  needed 
to  pay  the  next  month's  wages. 

But,  though  the  pot  was  boiling  in  Aldersbury  as  elsewhere,  it 
did  not  at  once  boil  over.  The  day  passed  without  any  serious 
run  on  either  of  the  banks.  Men  were  alarmed,  they  got  together 
in  corners,  they  whispered,  they  marked  with  jealous  eyes  who 
entered  and  who  left  the  banks.  They  muttered  much  of  what 
they  would  do  on  the  morrow,  or  when  the  London  mail  came  in, 
or  when  they  had  made  up  their  minds.  But  to  walk  into  Oving- 
ton's  and  face  the  clerks  and  do  the  deed  required  courage  ;  and 
for  the  most  part  they  were  not  so  convinced  of  danger,  or  fearful 
of  loss,  as  to  be  ready  to  face  the  ordeal.  They  might  draw  their 
money  and  look  foolish  afterwards.  Consequently  they  hung 
about,  putting  off  the  act,  waiting  to  see  what  others  would  do. 
The  hours  slipped  by  and  the  excitement  grew,  but  still  they 
waited,  watching  one  another :  doing  nothing,  but  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  rush  in  and  jostle  one  another  in  their  panic. 

'  By  G — d,  I'll  see  I  get  my  money ! '  said  one.  '  You  wait,  Mr. 
Lello  !  You  wait  and ' 

In  another  part,  '  I'd  draw  it,  I'd  draw  it,  Tom,  if  I  were  you ! 
After  all,  it's  your  own  money.  Why,  confound  it,  man,  what  are 
you  afraid  of  ?  ' 

'  I  ain't  afraid  of  anything,'  Tom  replied  surlily.  '  But  Ovington 
gave  me  a  leg-up  last  December,  and  I'm  hanged  if  I  like  to  go 
in  and ' 

'  And  ask  for  your  own  ?     Well,  you  are  a  ninny  ! ' 

*  Maybe.  May — be,'  jingling  the  money  in  his  fob  ;  '  but  I'll 
wait.  I'll  wait  till  to-morrow.  No  harm  done  afore  then  ! ' 

A  third  had  left  Dean's  under  a  cloud,  and  if  he  quarrelled  with 
Ovington's,  where  was  he  to  go  ?  While  a  fourth  had  bills  falling 
due,  and  did  not  quite  see  his  way.  He  might  be  landing  a  troul; 
and  losing  a  salmon.  He  would  see  how  things  went.  Plenty  of  time ! 

But  though  this  was  the  general  attitude,  and  the  Monday 
passed  without  a  run  of  any  consequence,  a  certain  number  oi 
accounts  were  closed,  and  the  excitement  abroad  boded  ill  for  the 
morrow.  It  waxed  rather  than  waned  as  the  day  went  on,  and 
Ovington's  heart  would  have  been  heavy  and  his  alarm  keen  if 
the  one  had  not  been  lightened  and  the  other  dispersed  by  the 
good  news  which  Arthur  had  brought  from  Garth  that  morning—- 
the almost  incredibly  good  news  ! 
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Aldersbury,  however,  was  in  ignorance  of  that  news,  and 
when  Clement  issued  from  the  bank  a  few  minutes  after  the 
doors  had  closed,  there  were  still  knots  of  people  hanging  about 
the  corners  of  the  Market  Place,  watching  the  bank.  He  viewed 
them  with  a  sardonic  eye,  and  could  afford  to  do  so  ;  for  his 
heart  was  light  like  his  father's,  and  he  could  smile  at  that  which, 
but  for  the  good  news  of  the  morning,  would  have  chilled  him  with 
apprehension.  He  turned  from  the  door,  intending  to  seek  the 
river-bank,  and,  late  as  it  was,  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  after  the 
confinement  of  the  day.  But  his  intention  was  never  carried  out. 
He  had  not  gone  half  a  dozen  yards  down  the  street  before  his 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  horse  breasting  Bride  Hill  at  an  unusual 
pace  ;  and  something  in  the  speed  at  which  it  approached  warned 
him  of  ill.  He  waited,  and  his  fears  were  confirmed.  The  vehicle, 
a  gig,  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  bank,  and  the  driver,  a  country 
lad,  began  to  get  down.  Clement  retraced  the  half-dozen  steps 
that  he  had  taken. 

'  Who  is  it  you  want  ?  '  he  asked. 

The  lad  sat  down  again  in  his  seat.  '  Be  Mr.  Arthur  here,  sir  ?  ' 
he  inquired. 

'  Mr.  Bourdillon  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  sure,  sir.' 

'  No,  he  is  not.' 

'  Well,  I  be  to  follow  'ee  wheresomever  he  be,  axing  your 
pardon  !  ' 

'I'm  afraid  you  can't  do  that,  my  lad,'  Clement  explained. 
'  He's  gone  to  London.  He  went  by  coach  this  morning.' 

The  lad  scratched  his  head.  '  0  Lord  ! '  he  said.  '  What  be 
I  to  do  ?  I  was  to  bring  him  back,  whether  or  no.  Squire's  orders.' 

'  Squire  Griffin  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  sure,  sir.  He's  in  a  taking,  and  mun  see  him,  whether 
or  no  !  Mortal  put  about  he  were  ! ' 

Clement  thought  rapidly,  the  vague  alarm  which  he  had  felt 
taking  solid  shape.  What  if  the  Squire  had  repented  of  his 
generosity  ?  What  if  the  help,  heaven-sent,  beyond  hope  and 
beyond  expectation,  which  had  removed  their  fears,  were  after 
all  to  fail  them  ?  Clement's  heart  sank.  '  Who  sent  you  ?  '  he 
asked.  '  The  young  lady  ?  ' 

'Ay,  sure.  And  she  were  in  a  taking,  too.  Crazy  she 
were.' 

Clement  leapt  to  a  decision.     He  laid  his  hand  on  the  rail  of 
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the  gig.  '  Look  here/  he  said.  *  You'd  better  take  me  out 
instead,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  can  explain.' 

'  But  it  were  Mr.  Arthur — — ' 

'  I  know,  but  he's  half-way  to  London  by  now.  And  he  won't 
be  back  till  Thursday.' 

He  climbed  up,  and  the  lad  accepted  his  decision  and  turned 
the  horse.  They  trotted  down  the  hill  between  the  dimly  lighted 
shops,  past  observers  who  recognised  the  Garth  gig,  by  groups  of 
men  who  loitered  and  shivered  before  the  tavern  doors.  They 
swung  sharply  into  Maerdol,  where  the  peaks  of  the  gables  on 
either  hand  rose  against  a  pale  sky,  and  a  moment  later  they  were 
crossing  the  bridge,  and  felt  the  cold  waft  of  the  river  breeze  on 
their  faces.  Two  minutes  saw  them  trotting  steadily  across  the 
open  country,  the  lights  of  the  town  behind  them. 

Clement  sat  silent,  lost  in  thought,  wondering  if  he  were 
doing  right,  and  fearing  much  that  the  Squire  had  repented  of 
his  generosity  and  was  minded  to  recall  it.  If  that  were  so,  the 
awakening  from  the  hopes  which  he  had  raised,  and  the  dream 
of  security  in  which  they  had  lost  themselves,  would  be  a  cruel 
shock.  Clement  shrank  from  thinking  what  its  effect  would  be  on 
his  father,  whose  relief  had  betrayed  the  full  measure  of  his  fears. 
And  his  own  case  was  hardly  better,  for  it  was  not  only  his  fortune 
that  was  at  stake  and  that  he  had  thought  saved.  He  had 
given  rein,  also,  to  his  hopes.  He  had  let  them  carry  him  far 
into  a  roseate  country  where  the  sun  shone  and  Josina  smiled, 
and  all  the  difficulties  that  had  divided  them  melted  into  air. 
There  might  be  need  of  time  and  patience ;  but  with  time  and 
patience  he  had  fancied  that  he  might  win  his  way. 

It  was  cruel,  indeed,  then  if  the  old  man  at  Garth  had  changed 
his  mind,  if  he  had  played  with  them,  only  to  deceive  them,  only 
to  disappoint  them  !  And  Clement  could  not  but  fear  that  it  was 
so.  The  closing  day,  the  wintry  air,  the  prospect  before  him,  as 
they  swung  across  the  darkening  land,  seemed  to  confirm  his 
fears  and  oppress  him  with  misgivings.  A  long  cloud,  fish-shaped, 
hung  lowering  across  the  western  sky;  below  it,  along  the 
horizon,  a  narrow  strip  of  angry  yellow,  unnaturally  bright,  threw 
the  black,  jagged  outline  of  the  hills  into  violent  contrast,  and 
shed  a  pale  light  on  the  intervening  plain.  Ay,  he  feared  the 
worst.  He  could  think  of  nothing  else  that  could  be  the  cause 
of  this  sudden,  this  agitated  summons.  The  Squire  must  have 
repented.  He  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
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But  here  they  were  at  the  bridge.  The  cottages  of  the  hamlet 
showed  here  and  there  a  spark  of  light.  They  turned  to  the  left, 
and  five  minutes  later — the  horse  quickening  its  pace  as  they 
approached  its  stable — they  were  winding  up  the  sunken  drive 
under  the  stark  limbs  of  the  beeches.  The  house  stood  above 
them,  a  sombre  pile,  its  chimneys  half  obscured  by  the  trees. 

Heavily  Clement  let  himself  down,  to  find  Calamy  at  his  elbow. 
The  man  had  been  waiting  for  him  in  the  dimly  lighted  doorway. 
'  Mr.  Bourdillon  has  gone  to  London,'  Clement  explained.  '  I 
have  come  instead  if  I  can  be  of  any  use.'  Then  he  saw  that  the 
butler  did  not  know  him,  and  '  I  am  Mr.  Clement  Ovington,'  he 
added.  '  You'd  better  ask  your  master  if  he  would  like  to  see  me.' 

'  There's  times  when  the  devil  'd  be  welcome,'  the  man  replied 
bluntly.  '  It's  tears  and  lamentations  and  woe  in  the  house  this 
night,  but  God  knows  what  it's  all  about,  for  I  don't.  Come  in, 
come  in,  sir,  in  heaven's  name,  but  I'm  fearing  it's  little  good. 
The  devil  has  us  in  his  tail,  and  if  the  master  goes  through  the 
night — but  this  way,  sir — this  way  ! ' 

He  opened  a  door  on  the  left  of  the  hall,  pushed  the  astonished 
Clement  into  the  room,  and  over  his  shoulder,  '  Here's  one  from 
the  bank,  at  any  rate,'  he  proclaimed.  '  Maybe  he'll  do.' 

Clement  took  in  the  scene  as  he  entered,  and  drew  from  it  an 
instant  impression  of  ill.  The  room  was  in  disorder,  lighted  only 
by  a  pair  of  candles,  the  slender  flames  of  which  shone,  islanded 
in  blackness,  in  the  two  tall  windows  that,  bald  and  uncur- 
tained, let  hi  the  night.  The  fire,  a  pile  of  wood  ashes  neglected 
or  forgotten,  was  almost  out,  and  beside  it  a  cupboard-door  gaped 
widely  open.  A  chair  lay  overturned  on  the  floor,  and  in  another 
sat  the  Squire,  gaunt  and  upright,  muttering  to  himself  and 
gesticulating  with  his  stick,  while  over  him,  her  curls  falling  about 
her  neck,  her  face  tragic  and  tear-stained,  hung  his  daughter,  her 
shadow  cast  grotesquely  on  the  wall  behind  her.  She  had  a  glass 
in  her  hand,  and  by  her  on  the  table,  from  which  the  cloth  had 
fallen  to  the  floor,  stood  water  and  a  medicine  bottle. 

In  their  absorption  neither  of  the  two  had  heard  Calamy's 
words,  and  for  a  moment  Clement  stood  in  doubt,  staring  at  them 
and  feeling  that  he  had  been  wrong  to  come.  The  trouble,  what- 
ever it  was,  could  not  be  what  he  had  feared.  Then,  as  he  moved, 
half  minded  to  withdraw  if  he  could  do  so  unseen,  Josina  heard 
him,  and  turned.  In  her  amazement,  '  Clement ! '  she  cried. 
:  You ! ' 
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The  Squire  turned  in  his  chair.  '  What  ?  '  he  exclaimed. 
'  Who's  there  ?  Has  he  come  ?  ' 

The  girl  hesitated.  The  hand  that  rested  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder  trembled.  Then — oh,  bravely  she  took  her  courage  in 
her  hands,  and  '  It  is  Clement  who  has  come,'  she  said — acknow- 
ledging him  so  firmly  that  Clement  marvelled  to  hear  her. 

'  Clement  ?  '  The  old  man  repeated  the  word  mechanically, 
and  for  a  moment  he  sought  in  his  mind  who  Clement  might 
be.  Then  he  found  the  answer,  and  '  One  of  them,  eh  ?  '  he 
muttered — but  not  in  the  voice  that  Clement  had  anticipated. 
'  So  he  won't  face  me  ?  Coward  as  well  as  rogue,  is  he  ?  And 
a  Griffin  !  My  God,  a  Griffin  !  So  he's  sent  him  ?  ' 

'  Where  is  Arthur  ?  '  Josina  asked  sharply. 

'  He  left  for  London  this  morning — by  the  coach.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  the  Squire  said.     '  That's  it.' 

Clement  plucked  up  courage.  '  And  hearing  that  you  wanted 
him,  I  came  to  explain.  I  feared  from  what  the  messenger  said 
that  there  was  something  amiss.' 

'  Something  amiss ! '  The  Squire  repeated  the  words  in 
an  indescribable  tone.  '  That's  what  he  calls  it !  Something; 
amiss  !  ' 

Clement  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  '  If  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  ?  ' 

'  You  ?     Why,  you  be  one  of  them  ! ' 

'  No ! '  Josina  interposed.  '  No,  father.  He  has  no  part  in 
it !  I  swear  he  has  not ! ' 

But,  '  One  of  them !  One  of  them ! '  the  Squire  repeated  in 
the  same  stubborn  tone,  yet  without  lifting  his  voice. 

'  No  ! '  Josina  repeated  as  firmly  as  before  ;  and  the  hand  that 
rested  on  her  father's  shoulder  slid  round  his  neck.  She  held 
him  half  embraced.  '  But  he  may  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
He  may  explain,  sir.' 

'  Explain  ! '  the  Squire  muttered.     Contempt  could  go  no  farther. 

'  Shall  I  tell  him,  sir  ?  ' 

'  You're  a  fool,  girl !    The  man  knows.' 

'  I  am  sure  he  does  not !  '  she  said. 

Again  Clement  thought  that  it  was  time  to  interpose.  '  Indeed 
I  do  not,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark.'  In  truth, 
looking  on  what  he  did,  seeing  before  him  the  unfamiliar  room, 
the  dark  staring  windows,  and  the  old  man  so  unlike  himself  and 
so  like  King  Lear  or  some  figure  of  tragedy,  he  was  tempted  to 
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think  the  scene  a  dream.  '  If  youjwill  tell  me  what  is  the  matter, 
perhaps  I  can  help.  Arthur  left  this  morning  for  London.  He 
went  to  raise  the  money  with  which  he  was  entrusted ' 

'  Entrusted !  '  the  Squire  cried  with  something  of  his  old 
energy.  He  raised  his  head  and  struck  the  floor  with  his  stick. 
'  Entrusted !  That's  what  you  call  it,  is  it  ?  ' 

Clement  stared.     '  I  don't  understand,'  he  said. 

'  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  '  Josina  asked  impatiently.  '  For 
heaven's  sake  speak,  Clement !  Tell  us  what  he  told  you.' 

'  Ay,'  the  Squire  chimed  in.  '  Tell  us  how  you  managed 
it.  Now  it's  done,  let's  hear  it.'  For  the  time  scorn,  a  weary 
kind  of  scorn,  had  taken  the  place  of  anger  and  subdued  him  to 
its  level. 

But  Clement  was  still  at  sea.  '  Managed  it  ?  '  he  repeated. 
'  What  do  you ' 

'  Tell  us,  tell  us — from  the  beginning ! '  Jos  cried,  at  the 
end  of  her  patience.  '  About  this  money  ?  What  did  Arthur  tell 
you  ?  What  did  he  tell  you — this  morning  ?  ' 

Then  for  the  first  time  Clement  saw  what  was  in  question, 
and  he  braced  himself  to  meet  the  shock  which  he  foresaw. 
'  He  told  us,'  he  said,  '  what  Mr.  Griffin  had  consented  to  do — 
that  he  had  given  him  securities  for  twelve  thousand  pounds  for 
the  use  of  the  bank  and  to  support  its  credit.  He  had  the  stock 
with  him,  and  he  received  from  the  bank,  in  return  for  it,  an 
undertaking  to  replace  the  amount  two  months  after  date  with 
interest  at  seven  per  cent.  It  was  thought  best  that  he  should 
take  it  to  London  himself,  as  it  was  so  large  a  sum  and  time  was 
everything ;  and  he  went  by  the  coach  this  morning — to  realise 
the  money.' 

Josina  shivered.  '  He  took  it  without  authority,'  she  said, 
her  voice  low. 

'  He  stole  it,'  the  Squire  said,  '  out  of  that  cupboard.' 

'  Oh,  but  that's  impossible,  sir ! '  Clement  replied  with  eager- 
ness. He  felt  an  immense  relief,  for  he  thought  that  he  saw  light. 
He  took  note  of  the  Squire's  condition,  and  he  fancied  that  his 
nemory,  if  not  his  mind,  had  given  way.  He  had  forgotten  what 
le  had  done.  That  was  it !  '  That's  impossible,  sir,'  he  repeated 
irmly.  '  He  had  a  proper  transfer  of  the  stock — India  Stock  it 
vas — signed  and  witnessed  and  all  in  order.' 

'  Signed    and    witnessed !  '    the    Squire    ejaculated.     '  Signed 
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and — signed,   your  grandmother !     So  that's  your  story,  is 
Signed  and  witnessed,  eh  ?  ' 

But  Clement  was  beginning  to  be  angry.  '  Yes,  sir/  he  said. 
'  That  is  our  story,  and  it  is  true.'  He  thought  that  he  had  hit 
on  the  truth,  and  he  clung  to  it.  The  Squire  had  signed  and  the 
next  minute  had  forgotten  the  whole  transaction — Clement  had 
heard  of  such  cases.  '  He  had  the  transfer  with  him,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  signed  by  you  and  witnessed  by  himself  and — and  Miss 
Griffin.  I  saw  it  myself.  I  saw  the  signatures,  and  I  have  seen 
yours,  sir,  often  enough  on  a  cheque  to  know  it.  The  transfer 
was  perfectly  in  order.' 

'  In  whose  favour,  young  man  ?  ' 

'  Our  brokers',  sir/ 

The  Squire  flared  up.  '  I  did  not  sign  it ! '  he  cried.  *  It's  a 
lie,  sir  :  I  signed  nothing  !  Nothing  ! ' 

But  Josina  intervened.  She,  poor  girl,  saw  light.  *  Yes,'  she 
said,  'my  father  did  sign  something — on  Saturday  after  dinner. 
But  it  was  a  lease.  I  and  Arthur  witnessed  it.' 

'  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  '  the  Squire  asked, 
passionately.  '  What  the  devil  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  signed 
a  lease  and — and  a  counterpart.  I  signed  no  transfer  of  stock — 
never  put  hand  to  it !  Never !  What  has  the  lease  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 

But  Josina  was  firm.  '  I  am  afraid  I  see  now,  sir,'  she  said. 
'  You  remember  that  you  signed  a  paper  to  try  your  pen  '\ 
And  I  signed  it  too,  father,  by  mistake  ?  You  remember  ?  Ah ! ' 
—with  a  gesture  of  despair — '  if  I  had  only  not  signed  it ! ' 

The  Squire  groaned.  He,  too,  saw  it  now.  He  saw  it,  and  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast.  '  Forger  as  well  as  thief ! '  he  muttered. 
'  And  a  Griffin  ! ' 

And  Clement's  heart  sank  too  as  he  met  the  girl's  anguished 
eyes  and  viewed  the  Squire's  bowed  head  and  the  shame  and  despair 
that  clothed  themselves  in  an  apathy  so  unlike  the  man.  He 
saw  that  here  was  a  tragedy  indeed :  a  tragedy  fitly  framed  in 
that  desolate  room  with  its  windows  staring  on  the  night  and  its 
air  of  catastrophe ;  a  tragedy  passing  bank  failures  or  the  loss 
of  fortune.  And  in  his  mind  he  cursed  the  offender. 

But  even  as  the  words  rose  to  his  lips,  doubt  stayed  them. 
There  was,  there  must  be,  some  mistake.  The  thing  could  not 
be.  He  knew  Arthur,  he  thought  that  he  knew  Arthur  ;  he  knew 
even  the  darker  side  of  him — his  selfishness,  his  lack  of  thought 
for  others,  his  desire  to  get  on  and  to  grow  rich.  But  this  thing 
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Arthur  never  could  have  done  !  Clement  recalled  his  gay,  smiling 
face,  his  frank  bearing,  his  care-free  eyes,  the  habit  he  had  of 
casting  back  a  lock  from  his  brow.  No,  he  could  not  have  done 
this  thing.  '  No,  sir,  no ! '  he  cried  impulsively.  '  There  is  some 
mistake  !  I  swear  there  is  !  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

'  You've  the  securities  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  am  sure ' 

'  You're  all  in  it,'  the  Squire  said  drearily.  And  then,  with 
energy  and  in  a  voice  quivering  with  rage,  '  He's  learned 
this  at  your  d — d  counter,  sir !  That's  where  it  is.  It's  like  to 
like,  that's  where  it  is.  Like  to  like !  I  might  ha'  known  it 
when  the  lad  set  his  mind  on  leaving  our  ways  and  taking  up  with 
yours.  I  might  ha'  known  that  that  was  the  blackest  day  our 
old  house  had  ever  seen — when  he  left  the  path  his  fathers  trod 
and  chose  yours.  You  can't  touch  pitch  and  keep  your  hands 
clean.  You  ha'  stole  my  daughter — d- — n  you,  sir !  And  you 
ha'  taught  him  to  steal  my  money.  I  mind  me  I  bid  your 
father  think  o'  Fauntleroy,  I  never  thought  he  was  breeding 
up  a  Fauntleroy  in  my  house.'  And,  striking  the  table  with  all 
his  old  vitality,  '  You  are  thieves  !  Thieves  all  o'  you  !  And  you 
ha'  taught  my  lad  to  thieve  ! ' 

'  That  is  not  true ! '  Clement  cried.     '  Not  a  word  of  that  is  true ! ' 

'  You  ha'  stole  my  daughter  !  ' 

Clement  winced.     She  had  told  him,  then. 

'  And  now  you  ha'  stole  my  money  ! ' 

'  That,  at  least,  is  not  true !  '  He  held  up  his  head.  He 
stepped  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  table.  '  That  is  not 
true,'  he  repeated  firmly.  *  You  do  not  know  my  father,  Mr. 
Griffin,  though  you  may  think  you  do.  He  would  see  the  bank 
break  a  hundred  times,  he  would  see  every  penny  pass  from  him, 
before  he  would  do  this  that  you  say  has  been  done.  Your  nephew 
told  us  what  I  have  told  you,  and  we  believed  him — naturally  we 
relieved  him.  We  never  suspected.  Not  a  suspicion  crossed  my 
ather's  mind  or  mine.  We  saw  the  certificates,  we  saw  the  transfer, 
ve  knew  your  handwriting.  It  was  in  order,  and ' 

*  And  you  thought — you  ha'  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that 
'ou  thought  that  I  should  throw  thousands,  ay,  thousands  upon 
housands  into  the  gutter — to  save  your  bank  ? ' 

'  We  believed  what  we  were  told,'  Clement  maintained.  '  Why 
ot — as  you  put  the  question,  sir  ?  Your  nephew  had  five  thousand 
sounds  at  stake.  His  share  in  the  bank  was  at  stake.  He  knew 
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as  well  as  we  did  that  with  this  assistance  the  bank  was  secure. 
We  supposed  that  for  his  sake  and  the  sake  of  his  prospects ' 

'  I  don't  believe  it !  '  the  Squire  retorted.  '  I'll  never  believe 
it.  Your  father's  a  trader !  I  know  'em,  and  what  their  notion 
of  honesty  is.  And  you  tell  me ' 

'  I  tell  you  that  a  trader  is  nothing  if  he  be  not  honest !  '  Clement 
cried  hotly.  '  Honesty  is  to  him  what  honour  is  to  you,  Mr.  Griffin. 
But  we'll  leave  my  father's  name  out  of  this,  if  you  please,  sir. 
You  may  say  what  you  like  of  me.  I  have  deserved  it.' 

1  No,'  said  Josina. 

*  Yes,  I  have  deserved  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  of   myself — and 
proud  of  myself.     But  my  father  has  done  nothing  and  known 
nothing.    And  for  this  money,  when  he  learns  the  truth,  Mr. 
Griffin,  he  will  not  touch  one  penny  of  it  with  one  of  his  fingers. 
It  shall  be  returned  to  you,  every  farthing  of  it,  as  soon  as  we 
can  lay  our  hands  on  it.    Every  penny  of  it  shall  be  returned  to 
you — at  once  !  ' 

'  Ay  ' — dryly — '  when  you  have  had  the  use  of  it !  ' 
'  No,  at  once  !    Without  the  loss  of  an  hour  ! ' 
'  You  be  found  out,'  said  the  old  man  bitterly.     '  You  be 
found  out !    That's  it ! ' 

Clement  read  an  appeal  in  Josina's  eyes,  and  he  stayed  the 
retort  that  rose  to  his  lips.  '  At  any  rate  the  money  shall  be 
restored,'  he  said — '  at  once.  I  will  start  for  town  to-night, 
and  if  I  can  overtake' — he  paused,  unwilling  to  utter  Arthur's 
name — '  if  I  can  overtake  him  before  he  transfers  the  stock,  the 
securities  shall  be  returned  to  you.  In  that  case  no  harm  will 
be  done.' 

'  No  harm !  '  the  Squire  ejaculated.  He  raised  his  hand  and 
let  it  fall  in  a  gesture  of  despair.  '  No  harm  !  ' 

But  Clement  was  determined  not  to  dwell  on  that  side  of  it. 
'  If  I  am  not  able  to  do  that,'  he  continued,  '  the  proceeds  shall 
be  placed  in  your  hands  without  the  delay  of  an  hour.  In  which 
case  you  must  let  the  signature  pass — as  good,  sir.' 

*  Never ! '  the  old  man  cried,  and  struck  his   hand   on  the 
table. 

'  But  after  all  it  is  yours,'  Clement  argued.  '  And  you  must 
see,  sir ' 

'  Never  !    Never  !  '  the  Squire  repeated  passionately. 

'  You  will  not  say  that  in  cold  blood !  '  Clement  rejoined,  and 
from  that  moment  he  took  a  higher  tone,  as  if  he  felt  that,  strange 
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as  the  call  was,  it  lay  with  him  now  to  guide  this  unhappy  house- 
hold. '  You  have  not  considered,  and  you  must  consider,  Mr. 
Griffin,'  he  continued,  '  before  you  do  that,  what  the  consequences 
may  be.  If  you  deny  your  signature,  and  anyone,  the  India 
House  or  anyone,  stands  to  lose,  steps  may  be  taken  which  may 
prove — fatal.  Fatal,  sir  !  A  point  may  be  reached  beyond  which 
even  your  influence,  and  all  you  may  then  be  willing  to  do,  may 
not  avail  to  save  your  nephew.' 

The  Squire  groaned.  Clement's  words  called  up  before  him 
and  before  Josina,  not  only  the  thing  which  Arthur  had  done,  but 
the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  In  this  room,  in 
this  very  room  in  which  men  of  honour — dull  and  prejudiced, 
perhaps,  but  men  of  honour,  and  proud  of  their  honour — had  lived 
and  moved  for  generations,  he,  their  descendant,  had  done  this 
thing.  The  beams  had  stood,  the  house  had  not  fallen  on  him. 
But  to  Josina's  eyes  the  candles  seemed  to  burn  more  mournfully, 
the  windows  to  stare  more  darkly  on  the  night,  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth  to  speak  of  desolation  and  a  house  abandoned  and  fallen. 

Clement  hoped  that  his  appeal  had  succeeded,  but  he  was 
disappointed.  The  old  man  in  his  bitterness  and  unreason  was  not 
to  be  moved — at  any  rate  as  yet.  He  would  listen  to  no  argu- 
ments, and  he  suspected  those  who  argued  with  him.  '  I'll  never 
acknowledge  it ! '  he  said.  '  No,  I'll  never  acknowledge  it.  I'll 
not  lie  for  him,  come  what  may !  He  has  done  the  thing  and  dis- 
graced our  blood,  and  what  matter  who  knows  it  ?— he  has  done 
it !  He  has  made  his  bed  and  must  lie  on  it !  He  went  into  your 
bank  and  learned  your  tricks,  and  now  you'd  have  me  hush  it  up  ! 
But  I  won't,  d — n  you  !  I'll  not  lie  for  you,  or  for  him  ! ' 

Clement  had  a  retort  on  his  lips — for  what  could  be  more  unfair 
than  this  ?  But  again  Josina's  eyes  implored  him  to  be  silent, 
and  he  crushed  back  the  words.  He  believed  that  by  and  by 
the  Squire  would  see  the  thing  differently,  but  for  the  moment  he 
could  do  no  more,  and  he  turned  to  the  door. 

There  in  the  doorway,  and  for  one  moment,  Josina's  hands  met 
his,  she  had  one  word  with  him.  '  You  will  save  him  if  you  can, 
Clement  ?  '  she  murmured. 

'  Yes,'  he  promised  her,  '  I  will  save  him  if  I  can.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CATRAIL  AND  THE  BLACK  DYKE. 
BY  LIEUT. -COLONEL  G.  R.  B.  SPAIN,  C.M.G. 

THE  enigma  of  the  Catrail,  or  the  Picts'  Work  Ditch,  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  problems — a  riddle  British  archaeologists  have 
attempted  to  solve  again  and  again  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  Gordon,  the  Scotch  antiquary 
who  wrote  in  1726,  to  modern  days,  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  this  strange  Scottish  earthwork. 

The  Catrail  starts  for  the  North  from  the  west  side  of  Peel  Fell, 
on  the  Border,  and  the  entrenchments  appear  to  contain  or  cross 
all  the  upper  reaches  of  the  great  Tweed  valley  to  and  beyond 
Torwoodlee,  near  Galashiels,  on  Gala  Water.  The  work  seems 
to  be  divisible  into  two  portions,  the  Southern  Catrail  and  the 
Northern  Catrail,  possibly  originally  meeting  on  the  wild  moora 
and  bogs  to  the  south  of  the  upper  Ettrick  Water.  Of  the  two 
works  the  Southern  Catrail  is  the  more  coherent,  and  it  has  been 
reasonably  argued  that  the  Southern  Catrail  and  the  Northern 
Catrail  have  no  actual  connexion  with  each  other.  The  Southern 
Catrail  appears  on  the  map  to  behave  in  a  more  decisive  fashion 
than  the  Northern  Catrail :  the  former  crosses  the  country  from 
Peel  Fell  to  Coutlair  Knowe,  seizing  features  such  as  The  Pike  and 
Swansteads  Hill  on  the  way;  but  the  latter  seems  to  wander, 
perhaps  rather  vaguely  to  modem  eyes,  from  the  Ettrick  to  the 
Gala. 

In  the  autumn  of  1920  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  and  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Archaeological 
Society  held  a  joint  pilgrimage  along  the  line  of  the  English  Roman 
Wall,  and  a  small  group  of  enthusiastic  pilgrims  met  and  discussed 
at  considerable  length  the  problems  connected  with  the  Wall  and 
Vallum.  It  was  pointed  out  at  one  of  these  discussions  that  the 
Wall  and  Vallum  crossed  and  obliterated  an  older  work  than  either 
of  these  two  mighty  engineering  feats,  for,  about  a  mile  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Koman  station  at  Housesteads,  ran  north  and 
south,  to  an  unknown  distance,  the  ancient  Black  Dyke  of  North- 
umberland— an  earthwork  of  importance  and  mystery. 

The  great  antiquaries  of  the  eighteenth   century,   with    their 
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characteristic  enthusiasm,  had  considered  the  Catrail  and  the 
Black  Dyke.  By  1723,  John  Warburton,  the  Somerset  Herald,  had 
joined  together  the  Catrail,  the  Black  Dyke,  and  a  work  in  York- 
shire near  Richmond  called  the  Scots  Dyke,  as  a  continuous 
entrenchment  over  mountains  and  valleys,  from  Edinburgh  to 
South  Yorkshire,  without  much  consideration  for  facts  as  they 
were,  or,  indeed,  common  sense. 

This  claim  confused  the  problem  from  the  very  start.  The 
notion  that  a  mysterious  work  ran  180  miles  was  so  attractive  to 
county  historians  of  the  period  that  the  error  was  perpetrated 
again  and  again,  to  the  confusion  of  antiquaries,  who  preferred 
to  leave  the  subject  alone  rather  than  attempt  to  refute  such  a 
mass  of  printed  statements  contained  in  the  county  histories  of 
Northumberland  and  Yorkshire. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  one,  a  member  of  the  small  group  of  Roman 
Wall  pilgrims,  to  investigate  the  Black  Dyke  in  Northumberland. 
This  task,  in  itself  an  enterprise  of  some  magnitude,  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  the  line  of  the  Black  Dyke  from  end  to  end. 

The  Black  Dyke  consists  of  a  ditch,  in  places  6  feet  deep,  and 
an  upcast  mound  on  the  east,  often  still  3  feet  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  work  is  intermittent  in  character, 
for  the  line  takes  advantage  of  natural  features,  such  as  bogs, 
lakes  or  craigs,  so  long  as  they  lie  in  the  general  direction  desired, 
and  so  long  as  they  present  a  barrier  to  the  west. 

The  Black  Dyke  leaves  the  South  Tyne  two  miles  west  of 
Hay  don  Bridge  and  joins  the  North  Tyne  three  miles  west  of 
Bellingham.  There  appears  to  be  no  trace  of  any  continuation 
of  the  work  either  further  south  or  north  beyond  the  Tynes,  so 
that  the  Dyke  is  about  thirteen  miles  in  length. 

The  work  appears  to  have  been  constructed  between  the 
North  and  South  Tynes  as  a  military  protection  against  the  west. 
On  plotting  the  line  on  the  map  the  result  was  startling,  for  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Black  Dyke  had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Twin  Valleys  (for  tyn  means  '  double '  in  the  sense  of  '  forked ') 
to  protect  their  country. 

The  similarity  of  this  line  to  the  Southern  Catrail  was  so  great 
as  to  point  possibly  to  some  combined  protective  effort  at  a  similar 
date. 

The  tribes  of  the  Tweed  and  Tyne  valleys,  forced  by  fear,  had 
made  themselves  entrenched  lines  of  resistance,  easily  manned  at 
short  notice  from  the  east,  as  a  protection  against  an  attack  from 
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the  west.  The  siting  of  the  lines  across  the  upper  forks  of  these 
two  great  valleys  allowed  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  scouts  and 
lightly  armed  tribesmen  from  the  watersheds  and  higher  grounds 
to  the  main  lines  of  resistance.  It  was,  moreover,  noted  that  the 
Southern  Catrail  and  the  Black  Dyke  appeared  to  have  been 
constructed  with  due  regard  to  two  main  nerve  centres.  Hawick 
in  Roxburgh,  and  Wark-on-Tyne  in  Northumberland,  with  their 
respective  Mote  Hills,  both  were  undoubtedly  situated  so  as  to  act 
as  G.H.Q.'s  for  the  two  works,  in  the  centre  of  the  rear  of  the 
lines.  These  two  controls,  perhaps  carrying  on  the  tradition,  were 
both  utilised  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  administrative  centres,  and 
the  mounds  seem  to  have  been  converted  into  medieval  motes, 
probably  with  wooden  stockades. 

Most  of  the  old  war  camps  in  the  Tweed  valley  were  to  the 
immediate  east  of  the  Catrail,  and  they  appeared  to  have  been 
utilised  as  supporting  works  in  the  general  scheme  of  defence. 
The  war  camps  of  the  Tyne  valley  were  not  available  as  supporting 
works,  and  the  Black  Dyke  was  weaker  in  this  respect  in  conse- 
quence. (A  war  camp  is  essentially  a  refuge  from  the  threat  of 
war  for  the  women  and  children,  flocks  and  herds.  The  tribesmen 
would  utilise  the  war  camp  as  a  base  to  retreat  to.  Usually  water- 
less, they  could  not  withstand  siege,  but  they  would,  nevertheless, 
strengthen  a  long  line  such  as  the  Catrail.) 

The  feared  enemy  from  the  west  was  therefore  coming  one  of 
two  ways — either  up  the  valleys  of  the  Esk  and  Liddel,  or  through 
the  Tyne  Gap  in  the  Pennines.  This  enemy  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth.  He  had  command  of  the  western 
sea,  or  he  could  not  have  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
site  of  Carlisle.  The  foe  gave  plenty  of  warning  of  his  coming,  for 
the  tribes  of  Tweed  and  Tyne  had  time  enough  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  meet  the  danger  by  organised  methods.  The  idea  of 
meeting  an  attack  by  field-works  was  perhaps  forced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  tribal  leaders  by  the  superior  battle  tactics  of  their 
opponent. 

This  enemy  from  the  west  was  the  Roman. 
It  has  always  been  a  moot  question  which  side  of  England  the 
Roman  general  Agricola  chose  for  his  advance  into  Caledonia 
from  the  Dee-Humber  line  in  A.D.  79,  for  he  could  not  divide  hia 
forces  (the  Brigantes  saw  to  that !),  and  the  siting  of  the  Catrail 
and  the  Black  Dyke  point  in  no  uncertain  fashion  to  the 
coast. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  somewhat  similar  field-work, 
also  intermittent  in  character,  embodying  in  its  line  features  such 
as  steep  hills  and  craigs,  seems  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Kelts  under  Caradoc  ('  Caractacus ')  to  resist  the  further  advance 
of  the  Roman  legions  under  Ostorius,  circa  A.D.  50.  This  work 
appears  to  have  been  a  line  of  resistance  on  a  broad  front  to  prevent 
outflanking.  The  Kelts  were  in  force  in  front  of  the  line  in  very 
large  numbers.  This  battle  line  was  presumably  the  Wenlock 
Edge  in  Shropshire.  The  legions  only  broke  the  line  after  one 
repulse  and  after  prolonged  fighting.  The  details  are  set  out  at 
some  length  in  Tacitus,  '  Annals,'  Book  XII,  chap,  xxxiii-xxxv. 

The  Catrail  and  the  Black  Dyke  were  made  through  a  terrain 
covered  with  a  blanket  of  glacial  clay,  and  loose  stone  was  not 
available  for  rampart  making,  except  where  craigs  protruded 
through  the  till.  The  Caradoc  line  seems  to  have  been  constructed 
in  a  country  full  of  loose  stones. 

Another  battle  line  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  territory  of 
the  Brigantes  from  the  Peak  district  in  Derbyshire  eastwards 
into  Yorkshire,  terminating  at  the  marshes  near  Doncaster  on  the 
River  Don,  and  consisting  of  earthworks  and  supporting  camps, 
was  made  probably  by  the  Brigantes  to  hold  up  any  Roman 
advance  to  the  north  on  the  east  of  the  Pennines.  The  Rev.  W.  K. 
Martin  has  some  valuable  details  relating  to  this  line  in  his  '  History 
of  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Wath  upon  Dearne,'  published  in  1920. 

The  loss  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  famous  '  History '  by  Tacitus, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  '  Annals,'  covering  all  this  period,  and 
quoted  by  the  Roman  writers,  is  a  sad  blow  for  the  north-country 
antiquary,  for  Agricola's  movements  during  his  five  years'  cam- 
paign, A.D.  79-84,  would  make  an  interesting  study,  and  would 
reveal  much  regarding  the  tribal  areas  and  organisation  in  the 
north  at  this  time,  now  unknown.  We  know,  however,  from 
another  surviving  work  by  Tacitus,  called  '  The  Life  of  Agricola,' 
certain  facts.  These  facts,  although  purposely  vague  and  in- 
definite— for  the  work  is  a  semi-rhetorical  one — assist  in  reconstruct- 
ing a  few  details  of  a  very  remarkable  military  achievement. 
Agricola  moved  north  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  79,  and  he  wintered 
probably  near  Carlisle  in  A.D.  79-80,  while  his  roads  and  skilfully 
sited  forts  sprang  into  existence  to  the  south  through  Westmorland 
and  Lancashire. 

The  Brigantes  on  the  Pennines,  his  most  dangerous  foe,  were 
either  cowed  into  supineness  by  this  rapid  advance  along  the 
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western  edge  of  their  tribal  area,  or  else,  owing  to  a  previous  war 
and  to  the  giving  of  hostages,  were  neutral  by  arrangement  with 
the  Romans.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  South  Tyne  is  the  natural 
northern  boundary  for  the  Brigantine  territory,  and  the  makers  of 
the  Black  Dyke  in  Northumberland  on  the  north  side  of  this  river 
did  not  dare  to  carry  their  work  across  the  stream. 

In  the  spring  of  A.D.  80  Agricola  struck  again,  burst  through 
all  opposition,  and  in  the  same  year  eventually  reached  an 
unidentified  estuary  called  the  Tanus. 

Which  way  did  Agricola  strike  ?  He  had  a  choice  of  three 
routes  at  Carlisle — north  to  the  Clyde,  north-east  up  the  Esk  and 
Liddel  valleys  to  the  Tweed,  or  east  through  the  Pennines  to  the 
Tynes. 

A  Roman  attack  could  not  take  place  on  a  broad  front :  it 
would  rather  be  of  the  spearhead  variety,  directed  at  a  weak  part 
of  the  line  and  very  local.  Combined  with  an  attack,  the  rapid 
outflanking  movements  of  the  Roman  mounted  troops,  so  ably 
handled  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  were  one  of  the  essentials  of  Roman 
battle  tactics  against  aborigines.  The  Keltic  fear  of  the  horsemen 
operating  on  their  flanks  and  the  general  threat  to  their  line  of 
retreat  was  apparently  very  great,  and  this  fear  must  have  been 
brought  north  by  panic-stricken  refugees  from  many  a  fatal  field 
in  the  west  and  south. 

The  manning  of  a  line  like  the  Catrail  or  the  Black  Dyke  by 
the  Kelts  does  not  of  necessity  imply  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  occu- 
pation along  the  entire  frontage,  but  rather  a  grouping  at  various 
weak  points  by  tribes,  securer  in  the  fact  that  their  flanks  could 
not  be  turned  by  enemy  cavalry  without  a  '  hold  up '  and  a  fight 
on  their  behalf  by  others  on  the  general  line  of  resistance.  The  two 
works  were  thus  primarily  cavalry  barriers,  as  well  as  defensive  lines. 

It  seems  probable  that  Agricola  moved  through  the  Tyne  Gap 
in  the  Pennines,  and  broke  the  line  of  the  Black  Dyke  in  the  South 
Tyne  valley  near  Grindon  Lough,  on  the  Stanegate. 

This  line  of  advance  was  much  the  easiest  of  the  three  routes, 
for  the  watershed  was  but  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  result 
brought  him  into  touch  with  his  eastern  sea  fleet  based  on  the 
Humber  and  the  south,  for  supplies,  and  the  completed  movement 
surrounded  the  Brigantes  on  the  south,  west,  and  finally  the  north, 
with  a  chain  of  forts. 

An  early  Roman  road  from  Carlisle  to  Berwick,  called  the 
Stanegate,  and  its  continuation,  the  Devil's  Causeway,  seems  to 
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have  been  a  line  of  communication  constructed  behind  Agricola's 
further  advance  into  Scotland,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  part  of 
this  Roman  road  fell  into  disuse  very  shortly  after  its  construction. 

To  the  east  of  the  North  Tyne  the  Roman  Wall  appears  to  have 
been  made  without  any  regard  for  this  earlier  through  road,  as  it 
ignores  and  obliterates  part  of  its  line  near  St.  Oswald's. 

So  the  Catrail  and  the  Black  Dyke  are  broken,  and  nearly 
obliterated,  cenotaphs  to  a  lost  cause,  when  the  Northern  Kelt, 
trapped  by  semi-discipline,  went  down  before  the  Roman  Eagle. 
Lines  placed  to  withstand  the  shock  of  Agricola's  veterans  would 
be  just  what  the  Romans  desired,  for  they  curtailed  the  Kelt's 
greatest  asset  in  war — his  mobility. 

The  Catrail,  completely  turned  by  this  suggested  move  through 
the  Tyne  Gap  and  round  the  east  side  of  Cheviot  to  the  Tweed, 
was  probably  abandoned  by  the  tribes  of  Tweed.  These  tribes 
either  streamed  east  to  contest  the  passage  of  the  Tweed,  or,  in 
despair  at  being  out-generalled  by  Agricola,  made  peace  and  gave 
hostages  to  the  Romans,  as  Tacitus  seems  to  imply. 

Never  again  did  the  Kelt  attempt  by  field-works  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  Roman  legions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  antiquaries  of  Dumfries 
and  Kirkcudbright  could  produce  any  evidence  of  traces  of 
entrenched  lines  across  the  valleys  of  the  Annan,  Nith,  and  Dee, 
because  the  Catrail  and  the  Black  Dyke  hint  at  a  coalition  of 
northern  tribes  in  the  winter  of  A.D.  79-80,  to  resist  the  further 
advance  of  the  Roman  army. 

Though  the  Black  Dyke  in  Northumberland  is  but  thirteen 
miles  in  length,  the  country  it  traverses  is  so  difficult  of  access 
that  few  except  shepherds  are  ever  seen  on  the  line  of  the  work. 
All  traditions  regarding  the  Dyke  were  lost  or  forgotten  centuries 
ago.  Overshadowed  and  cut  through  by  the  mighty  Roman  Wall 
and  Vallum,  its  puny  line  has  drawn  few  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
South  Tyne.  Yet  the  Black  Dyke  has  an  attraction  of  its  own, 
and  to  those  who  can  really  walk,  or  to  those  who  possess  a  motor, 
the  ancient  work  offers  a  soothing,  if  exhausting,  means  of  con- 
templating nature  in  a  lonely  and  beautiful  land. 

A  road  to  Hare  Law  from  Wark-on-Tyne,  confusing  but  passable 
for  motors,  with  a  handicap  of  sixteen  field-gates  to  open,  penetrates 
the  line  in  the  centre. 

He  who  desires  to  explore  the  unknown  portion  of  the  Black 
Dyke  should  note  the  following  : 
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From  the  great  Bell  Craig  Flow  morass  1000  feet  above  the  sea, 
overlooking  the  line  of  the  Eoman  Wall  far  below,  the  old  Dyke 
continues  north,  if  faintly,  to  Hare  Law  and  the  Caimglastenhope 
Lake  (Blackaburn  Lough  on  all  the  maps).  Hare  Law,  with  its 
little  house  perched  on  the  crest,  makes  an  admirable  landmark 
for  miles. 

The  Black  Dyke  takes  advantage  of  every  bog  on  the  way  to 
save  labour  in  construction,  for  a  morass  is  a  better  barrier  than 
a  ditch  or  a  bank.  From  the  Cairnglastenhope  Lake  and  bogs 
the  line  swings  north-east  to  the  Meslings  plateau,  striking  its  main 
feature,  Watch  Craig,  in  the  centre,  precisely  at  three  pillars  of 
rock,  weather  beaten  and  strange  to  flee. 

These  three  pillars  may  have  had  a  significance  to  the  North 
Tyne  tribes,  now  entirely  lost,  for  the  old  Dyke  touches  the  very 
feet  of  the  columns. 

From  the  north  end  of  Watch  Craig  the  Black  Dyke  continues 
to  the  east,  joining  the  line  of  the  Howlerhirst  Craigs  (the  home  of 
many  a  stout  fox !)  at  the  south  end.  This  natural  rampart 
produces  an  ideal  barrier  facing  due  west.  The  gorge  of  the  High 
Carriteth  Burn  continues  the  line  of  defence  till  the  valley  floor  of 
the  North  Tyne  is  reached. 

The  last  piece  of  the  Black  Dyke  is  to  be  found  about  fifty  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  bridge  over  the  High  Carriteth  Burn,  on  the  main 
Bellingham-Keilder  road. 

Over  these  lonely  open  moors  of  Northumberland  the  sad  cry 
of  the  curlew  in  spring  seems  to  recall  to  the  valleys  and  hills  a 
faint  memory  of  that  far-off  and  unhappy  war,  when  the  disciplined 
fury  of  the  Roman  attack  broke  the  Keltic  lines  of  defence,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  North  passed  for  centuries  from  freedom  to  become 
a  labour-producing  asset  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

'  Here  where  the  dark  cloud-shadows  flit, 

And  gleams  of  sunshine  alternate, 
The  curlew  trills  a  liquid  note, 

To  call  her  distant  wheeling  mate. 
Again  is  Spring.    The  birch  and  pine 

Put  on  fresh  green  ;  the  little  burns 
Dance  down  to  join  the  ancient  Tyne  ; 

And  all  along  the  old  Black  Dyke 
There  is  a  stirring  in  the  land.  .  .  . 
If  only  we  could  understand 
The  dreams  of  old  Northumberland  ! 
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'  Maybe  the  chieftains  come  again 

Their  ancient  battle  line  to  view  : 
In  faint  and  shadowy  groups  to  see 

Their  faithful  clans  come  trooping  through 
The  thinning  mist,  pledged  to  a  war, 

And  glad  to  strive  against  a  host, 
To  hold  their  dales — not  bargain  for 

A  Roman  peace  the  gods  forbade — 
Peace  Dagda  and  Elathan  banned.  .  .  . 
If  only  we  could  understand 
The  dreams  of  old  Northumberland  ! 

'  Perhaps  the  harsh  buccina's  note  still  calls 

Across  the  hills  to  greet  forgotten  dead, 
Where,  hedged  with  eager  spears,  and  walled  with  shields 

Firm-ranked,  the  ghostly  Roman  legions  tread 
To  find  lost  roads — to  man  the  forts  once  more, 

And  with  dim  swords  compel  the  conquered  Kelt 
To  toil  at  tasks  imposed  by  Roman  law  : 

Quarry  the  stubborn  rock,  slake  the  burnt  lime, 
Bring  in  the  corn  new  grown,  or  hides  untanned.  .  . 
If  only  we  could  understand 
The  dreams  of  old  Northumberland  ! 

'  If  after  Winter's  rest  the  land  half  wakes, 

And  turns  each  year  in  sleep,  to  dream  again, 
What  visions  of  the  past  stride  through  the  night, 

Unseen,  unheard,  unknown  of  modern  men 
All  unattuned  ?     Enough  for  them  the  Spring — 

The  beauty  of  the  country-side,  the  growth 
Of  harebells,  tufted  cotton-grass,  and  ling 

Above  the  mounds  that  hide  the  ancient  dead, 
The  slow  uplifting  of  the  bracken's  hand.  .  .  . 
If  only  we  could  understand 
These  dreams  of  old  Northumberland  ! ' 
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THE  WEST  WINDOW  AND  THE  SCREEN. 

BY  ORLO  WILLIAMS,  M.C. 

I 

MR.  HENRY  CROUCH,  the  vicar  of  Great  Boxing,  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  study ;  he  was  feeling  resigned.  Resignation  was  a 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  vicar's,  and  his  pale,  bearded,  rather 
apostolic  face  was  admirably  adapted  for  displaying  it.  He  found 
it  more  effective  than  irritation,  except  where  his  sister  Sophronia 
was  concerned.  She  was  even  more  resigned  than  he,  and,  since 
her  resignation  was,  ostensibly,  not  on  her  own  but  always  on  his 
behalf,  he  was  generally  powerless  to  withstand  it.  He  had  not 
intended  to  be  resigned  that  morning,  which  had  broken  full  of 
sunshine  and  the  white-throat's  song,  but  her  gusty  sigh  over  the 
burned  porridge — he  would  have  preferred  an  egg,  but  it  was 
porridge  morning — had  dispelled  the  freshness  of  the  June  effect. 
She  had  closed  her  eyes  and  murmured  '  How  long !  how  long ! ' — 
whereupon  he  had  affected  busy  interest  in  the  Cumnor  Herald,  for 
The  Times  did  not  arrive  till  twelve.  Long  experience  had  taught 
him  that  Sophronia's  resignation  when  silent  was  bearable,  but 
that  when  an  unwise  question  had  prompted  its  vocalisation  it 
was  deplorably  long-winded  and  depressing.  He  knew  by  heart 
all  that  was  latent  in  that  exclamation.  How  long  would  a  man  of 
'  his  remarkable  attainments  and  exceptional  deserts  remain  con- 
demned to  exist  in  a  little  country  living,  on  a  wretched  stipend 
that  had  to  be  eked  out  with  intellectual  journalism,  reviewing 
and  examining  ?  How  long  would  she  be  compelled  to  feed  him  so 
inadequately — '  but  you  know  how  it  is,  Henry  dear '  ?  How  long 
would  they  be  too  poor  to  pay  decent  wages  to  decent  servants  ? 
How  long  would  they  have  to  put  up  with  the  culinary  enormities 
of  Mary  Piper,  who  was  never  in  the  least  repentant  but  only  coldly 
surprised  at  the  malignity  of  fate  which  seemed  ever  to  pursue 
her  cooking  ?  How  long  would  he  be  stuffed  away  in  this  dull 
corner  where  his  gifts  were  thrown  away,  where  stupid  country 
people  could  not  appreciate  his  sermons,  and  where  there  was  no 
society  in  which  so  clever  a  man  could  shine  as  he  ought,  instead 
of  working  himself  to  death  to  make  both  ends  meet  ?  The  list  of 
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'  how  longs  '  was  interminable,  and  could  be  succeeded  at  the 
slightest  provocation  by  an  equally  interminable  list  of  '  if  onlys.' 
He  had  escaped  the  litany  at  breakfast,  but  a  more  solid  cause  fo 
resignation  had  followed  the  burned  porridge.  Old  Mrs.  Gowings 
who  came  weekly  to  do  a  day's  charring  and  eat  the  only  mea 
prepared  by  Mary  Piper  that  gave  any  pleasure  to  the  recipient 
had  changed  her  day.  With  the  air  that  St.  Catherine  might  have 
assumed  on  first  inspection  of  her  wheel,  Sophronia  had  come  to 
announce  this  fact  as  he  was  just  settling  down  to  a  quiet  morning' 
work.  It  meant  that  the  study  would  have  to  be  dusted,  whic] 
meant  that  he  could  not  work  in  it,  which  in  turn  meant  that  he 
must  put  many  scattered  papers  into  many  drawers  and  lock  those 
drawers,  for  Sophronia,  resignedly  dusting  after  Mrs.  Gowings  ha< 
swept,  had  a  roving  but  retentive  eye.  Mr.  Crouch  hated  moving 
his  papers :  he  had  a  good  memory  for  what  was  lying  on  a  table, 
but  he  could  never  recall  what  he  had  put  away  in  what  drawer. 
There  had  been  no  help  for  it,  and  he  had  played  up  accordingly. 
A  little  joke  about  premature  '  comings  and  goings  '  had  suggested 
itself  to  him,  but,  preserving  the  outward  demeanour  of  Job,  he 
had  noted  it  for  use  in  some  future  article.  *  I  shall  have  to  disturb 
you,  Henry  dear  ;  it  really  is  too  bad,  but  you  know  how  it  is. 
You  are  so  wonderfully  patient.  Won't  you  let  me  make  you 
comfortable  in  the  garden  ?  I  can  so  easily  bring  you  down  your 
own  chair  and  arrange  a  table  for  you.  If  only  we  could  afford 

a  little  summer-house,  but  there ' ;  and  she  had  spread  out 

her  thin  hands  as  if  to  waft  away  a  hopelessly  impenetrable  fog 
of  circumstance. 

Mr.  Crouch  had  not  fallen  in  with  the  suggestion  of  being  made 
comfortable  in  the  garden  :  he  had  proved  the  hollowness  of  its 
promise.  It  meant  that  he  had  to  pick  out  every  kind  of  docu- 
ment, pen,  pencil,  paper,  ink  and  book  that  he  was  likely  to  want, 
pile  them  up  into  an  insecure  pagoda  and  carry  them  down  the 
uneven  staircase,  while  Sophronia  staggered  down  behind  him 
bearing  his  heavy  but  comfortable  writing-chair  :  the  pencil  was 
apt  to  roll  off  the  pagoda  in  transit  and  remain  where  one  of 
Sophronia's  feet,  treading  blindly,  would  inevitably  slip  upon  it, 
with  resultant  confusion  and  dents  in  the  wallpaper  of  the  stair- 
case. When  he  had  rescued  the  pencil  he  would  go  out  to  find  his 
sister  poised  on  springs  by  the  chair  and  waiting  stoically  for  his 
arrival.  If  she  had  then  gone  about  her  household  business  and 
left  him  alone,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  settle  down,  but 
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Sophronia's  solicitude  was  inexhaustible.  She  would  first  bring 
him  a  cushion,  and  then  a  rug,  and  then  a  footstool ;  after  an  interval 
she  would  disturb  him  with  a  question  of  how  was  he  getting  on — 
would  he  have  a  glass  of  milk  ?  Then  another  interval  and  the 
would  lay  The  Times  on  his  table  with  exaggerated  motions  of 
not  being  visible,  or  would  stand  for  a  moment  incorporeally 
behind  him,  projecting  mute  sympathy  into  his  back,  which  she 
could  seldom  leave  without  a  corporeal  pat  too  expressive  and  too 
distracting  for  words.  No,  the  garden  dodge  would  not  work,  he 
reflected,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  levity.  To  be  the  victim  of 
Sophronia's  energy  was  worse  than  standing  her  resignation.  He 
had  long  given  up  bicycling  with  her,  for  speed  intoxicated  her. 
She  free-wheeled  almost  hysterically  down  hills  and  pounded 
furiously  up  them.  She  had  nearly  been  killed  riding  pillion  on 
young  Wilkins's  motor  bike ;  and  last  summer  she  had  taken  up 
a  most  unpleasant,  pimply  young  fellow,  because  he  had  what  he 
called  a  '  hot  stuff  '  car.  Nobody  but  Sophronia  could  be  at  once 
so  restless  and  so  resigned. 

So  he  had  made  an  excuse  of  wishing  to  speak  to  the  verger 
and  vanished  before  the  face  of  Mrs.  Gowings.  He  was  not  so 
sorry  as  he  might  have  been  for  the  interruption,  because  the 
'  Gleanings  from  a  Country  Glebe '  with  which,  over  the  signature 
of  'Doctor  Opimian,'  he  entertained  the  readers  of  the  Ludgate 
Magazine,  had  this  month  been  scanty,  and  it  was  about  time 
that  he  looked  around  for  the  subject  of  his  monthly  copy.  These 
periodical  musings,  modelled  upon  Addison,  with  a  strong  tincture 
of  Stevenson  and  a  dash  of  Charles  Lamb,  far  from  being,  as 
Sophronia  considered  them,  the  unworthy  task-work  of  an  im- 
poverished divine,  the  street  fiddlings  for  halfpence  of  a  struggling 
genius,  were  Mr.  Crouch's  secret  joy :  as  Doctor  Opimian — a  creation 
of  Peacock  who  had  always  delighted  him — he  assumed  with  much 
literary  charm  the  character  that  was  his  in  day-dreams.  When 
be  took  up  his  pen  he  was  a  reverend  gentleman  of  rounder  con- 
tours and  a  richer  voice,  free  from  financial  and  parochial  cares, 
ffith  an  ample  library,  an  excellent  cook,  and  a  few  bins  of  fine  wine 
Carefully  chosen  from  a  college  cellar ;  a  wit  himself  and  a  fellow  of 
rits,  a  parson  by  heredity  and  a  genial  recluse  by  choice,  with  a 
lomewhat  worldly  exterior  redeemed  by  an  exquisite  inner  core 
)f  religious  mysticism  revealed  only  to  the  choicer  spirits  in  a 
•mall  volume  of  privately  printed  poems.  Endowed  with  these 
maginary  attributes  of  his  nom  de  guerre,  the  vicar  figured  monthly 
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as  the  philosophic  traveller,  the  gentle  mocker  of  other  people's 
foibles,  and  the  distiller  without  pedantry  of  ecclesiastical 
historical  learning.  He  had  a  pleasant  touch,  too,  with  seem 
and  architecture.  In  fact,  his  essays  were  in  the  fine,  discursive 
English  tradition  and,  in  spite  of  Sophronia's  opinion,  revealed  the 
best  of  which  their  author  was  capable.  It  was  for  the  notebook 
of  Doctor  Opimian  that  he  had  learned  to  reserve  the  humorous 
comments  on  the  rubs  of  life  that  often  rose  to  his  lips :  he  had 
found  that  it  was  wiser  to  do  so.  They  did  not  come  off  in  the 
vicarage.  '  What  wonderful  spirits  you  have,  Henry  dear ! ! 
Sophronia  would  say  with  a  wan  smile  calculated  to  damp  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  company  of  cherubim.  She  held,  with  the  apostle, 
that  jesting  was  not  convenient. 


II 

Mr.  Crouch  had  gone  into  the  church  of  Great  Boxing,  famous 
for  its  magnificent  glass  and  its  early  sixteenth-century  screen, 
not  because  it  would  directly  furnish  him  with  a  subject — Dr. 
Opimian  had  already  treated  Great  Boxing  Church,  the  village 
round  it,  the  rustic  characters  (who  luckily  did  not  read  the 
Ludgate  Magazine),  and  the  scenery  of  the  Clumber  Hills  exhaust- 
ively— but  because  he  found  that  soothing  interior  and  the  quiet 
graveyard  alongside  the  stream  conducive  to  harmonious  reflection. 
Occasionally,  too,  he  met  a  stranger  whose  conversation  or  chance 
idiosyncrasy  started  a  happy  train  of  thought.  He  retired  to  the 
vestry  to  put  on  his  cassock,  for  Sophronia,  with  her  eye  on  modern 
tendencies,  had  persuaded  him  that  to  be  seen  about  the  church 
in  a  cassock  produced  a  good  ecclesiastical  impression.  He  was  a 
loose  and  flappy  dresser  who  disliked  being  buttoned  up  all  the 
way  down,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Sophronia  was  right.  The 
cassock  concealed  that  painful  liquefaction  of  the  trousers  which 
afiiicts  so  many  of  our  British  clerics,  making  them  look  as  if  their 
nether  limbs  had  been  fitted  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

Duly  encassocked,  the  vicar  peeped  from  behind  the  organ  to 
see  if  there  were  any  visitors  likely  to  repay  attention :  if  so,  he 
had  further  to  decide  which  of  his  two  gambits  was  applicable— 
the  screen  gambit  or  the  west  window  gambit.  The  screen  gambit 
was  for  the  prim  and  serious :  it  was  simple,  but  its  possibilities 
were  limited.  When  visitors  of  not  too  unpromising  exterior 
showed  a  tendency  to  linger  over  the  faded  details  of  the  screen, 
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this  gambit  began  with  a  gliding  approach  and,  '  The  old  paintings 
are  rather  faint,  I  am  afraid  ;  would  you  care  to  see  some  interest- 
ing drawings  we  had  made  of  them  ? '  These  he  would  produce, 
and  a  whispered  conversation  about  screens  and  saints  and  dates, 
with  interjections  of  '  Most  int'ristin','  would  run  on  till  it  faded 
into  a  furtive  half-crown—'  One  couldn't  put  in  less,  my  dear, 
when  the  vicar  had  been  so  kind ' — -dropped  into  the  box  for 
church  expenses.  The  other  gambit  was  more  fruitful,  but  re- 
quired care  :  it  was  so  easy  to  shock  people.  It  was  reserved 
mainly  for  breezy-looking  men  and  fellow-clerics.  Ladies  were 
apt  to  be  shy  of  the  west  window — a  magnificent  representation 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  upon  which  the  mediaeval  artist  had  lavished 
all  the  wholesome  sportiveness  of  an  untroubled  faith.  On  the 
right  of  the  window,  in  a  red  glare  of  extravagant  richness,  a  most 
frightening  Satan  was  urging  a  crowd  of  fantastic  devils  to  prick 
the  despairing  goats  away  from  the  celestial  presence.  The  goats, 
in  the  traditional  nakedness  of  the  appalling  occasion,  were  falling 
headlong  downwards,  and  the  devils,  to  assist  their  downward 
career,  were  gleefully  applying  forks  and  pincers  to  salient  portions 
of  their  human  anatomies.  Its  perfection  and  its  depth  of  colour 
were  a  source  of  joy  to  connoisseurs,  and  expatiation  on  its  beauties 
could,  in  suitable  circumstances,  branch  pleasantly  away  into  the 
ample  subjects  of  art  and  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  develop 
at  the  church  door  into  a  stroll  by  the  side  of  the  stream  and  pure 
mundanity.  Mr.  Crouch  was  never  more  nearly  Doctor  Opimian  in 
the  flesh  than  during  a  successful  development  of  the  west  window 
gambit.  The  readers  of  the  Ludgate  Magazine  usually  profited 
thereby. 

At  a  first  glance  the  church  seemed  empty,  and  Mr.  Crouch, 
disappointed/  was  fearing  that  he  might  have  to  go  back  to  the 
vestry  and  take  off  his  cassock,  when  he  saw  a  square  and  short 
man's  back  in  the  shadow  by  the  font.  The  stranger  was  standing 
motionless,  apparently  contemplating  the  west  window.  This 
back  view  looked  promising  :  it  was  an  energetic,  business-like 
oack  over  which  a  dark  suit  had  been  very  accurately  fitted  by 
me  of  those  tailors  who  cut  for  prosperous  City  men— it  was 
emphatically  prose  in  worsted,  the  crisp  prose  of  a  prospectus 
>fiering  shares  in  a  '  good  thing,'  not  a  languid  poem  by  a  morbid 
:utter  of  St.  James's.  The  hair  above  it  was  black  with  a  few 
streaks  of  grey,  but  vigorous  and  brushed  with  precision.  Mr. 
Crouch  liked  men  of  the  world,  and  this  was  clearly  one  of  them. 
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He  almost  regretted  the  cassock  as  he  advanced  slowly  up  the 
centre  aisle,  taking  pains  to  step  once  or  twice  upon  the  iron  grat- 
ings over  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  the  stranger  might  hear 
coming.  The  stranger  turned  his  head :  the  vicar,  who 
expected  a  roundish  face,  solidly  built  but  well  covered,  with 
ruddy  cheeks,  a  short  nose  and  full  lips,  was  surprised.  He  foi 
himself  looking  at  an  intensely  shrewd  and  bird-like  count 
which  reminded  him  vaguely  of  someone  he  had  seen  before : 
under  heavy  black  eyebrows  there  were  bright,  penetrating  ej 
the  cheeks  were  thin,  and  the  lips  sensitive.  It  wras  a  face 
wise  and  witty,  sardonic  perhaps,  but  not  at  all  weary.  The  com- 
bination of  vivacity  and  intelligence  was  what  struck  Mr.  Crouch 
particularly  ;  the  poise  of  the  head  and  the  expression  bore  witness 
to  untiring  curiosity  and  acute  judgment.  This  man,  he  felt,  would 
express  no  view  that  was  not  worth  hearing,  and  any  business  that 
he  directed  would  be  profitable  to  the  shareholders.  The  stranger 
did  not  wait  to  be  addressed,  but  forestalled  the  vicar's  gambit 
by  saying  '  Good  morning  :  I  am  admiring  your  magnificent 
windows.  The  richness  of  the  colour  in  this  morning  light  is 
amazing.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  vicar,  '  there  is  no  finer  glass  in  any  parish 
church.  The  west  window,  in  particular,  is  a  masterpiece,  though 
some  of  my  parishioners  find  its  execution  a  little  bold.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  the  high  spirits  of  the  Middle  Ages — they  are  too 
rich  for  modern  palates.  But  they  were  crude,  crude.'  The  stranger 
looked  pensive  as  he  went  on  :  'I  think  I  like  this  age  better : 
it  is  more  reasonable.' 

The  vicar  smiled  and  said  *  One  could  hardly  expect  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment  to  be  reasonable  :  certainly  not  in 
a  west  window.' 

The  stranger  flashed  upon  him  a  look  of  electric  intensity. 
'  That's  just  my  point,'  he  whispered  vivaciously,  '  certainly  not 
in  a  west  window  of  the  Middle  Ages — but  in  an  intelligent  mind 
of  to-day,  certainly.  We  ought  not  to  be  dominated  by  mediaeval 
ideas.  As  an  artistic  treasure  that  window  is  beyond  all  price, 
but,  you  know,  I  feel  it  is  absurdly  out  of  place  in  a  twentieth- 
century  church.  It  ought  to  be  in  a  museum  where  it  will  nol 
affect  people's  beliefs  on  solemn  subjects.  Come  now,  my  deai 
vicar,  what  could  be  more  absurd  for  intelligent  men  and  women 
what  could  be  worse  for  children,  than  in  the  very  shrine  of  thei. 
religion,  in  the  precious  moments  of  religious  exaltation,  to  b- 
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obsessed  by  such  crude  images  !  The  problem  of  good  and  evil  has 
surely  been  lifted  out  of  such  infantile  anthropomorphism.  Its 
ultimate  resolution — a  supremely  important  matter,  I  admit — 
may  well  allow,  even  to-day,  of  some  symbolic  representation 
suitable  for  a  sacred  edifice,  but  to  imagine  that  resolution  in  terms 

of  self-satisfied  saints  and  pink  devils •' 

'  Shall  we  not  continue  the  discussion  outside  ?  '  suggested 
the  vicar  nervously,  for  the  stranger's  voice,  though  always  low, 
had  risen  in  intensity  till  it  seemed  to  echo  through  the  empty 
church  in  a  somewhat  unsuitable  manner.  '  There  is  a  charming 

walk  beside  the  river  where ' 

'  Of  course  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Grouch.  This  is  hardly  the 
place  for  sustained  conversation.  If  you  will  lead  the  way  .  .  .' 
The  vicar  supposed  that  the  man  had  read  his  signature  on  the 
notices  in  the  porch. 

Outside  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  and  a  soft  air  from 
the  west  fluttered  the  timid  young  leaves  of  the  aspens  :  coyly 
they  whispered  to  each  other — '  Well,  I  never — did  you  ever  ?  ' 
The  vicar  was  dazzled  at  first,  and  wished  there  were  a  hat  suitable 
to  a  cassock,  but  they  soon  reached  the  elm  walk  where  the  sun- 
light was  suavely  passed  through  a  sieve  of  tender  foliage  high 
above  their  heads.  The  stranger  had  put  on  a  cap  of  dark  grey 
tweed.  Mr.  Crouch  observed  that  his  tie  was  black  :  his  taste 
in  dress,  obviously,  was  neat  but  austere.  Beside  the  elm  walk  the 
river  Clune  flowed  with  an  even  murmur  :  its  opposite  bank  was  a 
meadow  decked  in  all  June's  glory — buttercups,  lady's  smock,  daisies, 
and  speedwells.  By  way  of  atoning  for  his  interruption  the  vicar 
spoke  first :  '  I  am  glad  to  show  you  this  walk  in  June  :  the  colours, 
scents  and  sounds  are  truly  exquisite.  There  is  a  blackcap  singing, 

and  look '    A  kingfisher,  bluer  than  the  sky,  flashed  across 

the  stream. 

'  It  is  beautiful,  indeed,'  answered  the  stranger.  '  No  doubt 
it  is  here  that  Dr.  Opimian  often  collects  his  thoughts/  A  gratified 
smile  of  surprise  came  to  the  vicar's  face :  not  many  people  were 
aware  of  the  identity.  *  You  are  surprised  that  I  knew  you  were 
the  delightful  sage  of  the  Luck/ate  Magazine.  I  have  many  acquaint- 
ances in  the  world  of  letters  though  not  a  man  of  letters  myself. 
These  things  become  known,  my  dear  vicar :  your  style  is  much 
admired  by  some  very  fastidious  judges.  It  is  rare,  if  I  may  say 
so,  without  offence,  to  find  such  breadth  of  view  and  so  mellow  an 
outlook  in  a  clergyman.' 
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'  You  flatter  me,'  murmured  the  vicar. 

'  Not  at  all,'  returned  the  other  sharply.  '  You  know  perfectly 
well  I  don't  natter  you  when  I  ascribe  to  you  the  qualities  of  your 
own  imaginary  character.  Doctor  Opimian's  personality  is  part 
yours,  perhaps  the  best  part ;  at  any  rate  the  part  which  attract 
you  most,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Well,  perhaps,'  said  the  vicar. 

'  And  there  are  times,  I  have  no  doubt,'  pursued  the 
energetically — the  vicar  thought  him  just  a  trifle  wanting  in  g< 
taste — *  when  you  wish  that  the  comfortable  material  surroundi] 
in  which  you  place  your  amiable  doctor  might  be  yours.  Beautifi 
as  Boxing  may  be,  a  gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  Clumber  Hills,  I 
fancy  it  is  a  poor  living,  and  that  the  surrounding  society  can 
hardly  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  your  calibre.' 

'  Really,  eir,'  answered  the  vicar  with  a  touch  of  asperity,  '  I 
should  prefer  not  to  discuss  my  parish  with  one  who ' 

' is  a  total  stranger,'  broke  in  the  little  man  with  a  keen 

sideways  look,  which  made  the  vicar  feel  uncomfortable.  Those 
eyes  seemed  to  see  right  through  him.  '  Well,  of  course,  you  must 
think  it  odd  of  me  to  intrude  upon  your  private  affairs.  But  that 
is  my  way  ;  you  must  forgive  me.  Believe  me,  what  I  said  was 
meant  in  all  sympathy.  I  hate  to  see  a  man  of  your  capabilities 
wasted,  wrapped  up  in  this  rural  wadding,  hampered  by  narrow 
circumstances.  I  know  too  well  the  lot  of  the  average  country 
vicar.  Yokels  and  dull  squires  all  round  them — nobody  to  appre- 
ciate their  sermons,  not  a  soul  who  can  understand  the  simplest 
allusion.  All  very  well  for  the  sporting  type  of  parson,  but  not 
for  a  Doctor  Opimian.  Now,  if  you  were  Doctor  Opimian  in  the 
flesh,  you  would  have  a  nice  little  cellar,  a  library,  and  a  good  cook. 
You  would  ask  me  to  lunch  at  the  rectory — it  sounds  so  much 
better  than  vicarage,  doesn't  it  ? — we  should  have  a  cutlet  and 
a  glass  of  sound  claret,  and  afterwards,  with  a  bottle  of  old  port 
in  the  library,  we  should  exchange  erudite  anecdotes  until  the 
lengthening  shadows  on  your  well-kept  lawn  warned  me  that  it 
was  time  to  fly.  As  it  is,  you  might  find  it  difficult  to  entertain 
a  stranger  as  you  might  wish.' 

The  vicar  blushed  with  annoyance.  He  was  only  too  conscious 
of  Sophronia's  probable  provision — just  enough  cold  mutton  for 
two  and  the  remains  of  a  ground-rice  shape.  He  felt  inclined  to 
seize  the  little  man  |_and  shake  him,  shouting  '  Well,  of  all  the 
confounded  impudence  ! ' 
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But  the  little  man  gave  him  no  time,  and  there  was  some- 
thing compelling  in  his  glance  as  he  put  his  hand  on  the  vicar's 
sleeve  and  said,  as  if  reading  his  thoughts :  '  Impudence,  of  course ; 
but  don't  be  annoyed.  I  should  so  much  like  to  help  you.' 

'  That's  very  kind  of  you,'  Mr.  Crouch  remarked  coldly,  '  but 
I  don't  quite  see^how ' 

'  Ah,  but  wait.  I  happen  to  have  the  presentation  to  several 
excellent  livings.  One  of  these  will  soon  be  falling  vacant.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  incumbent  will  get 
the  Deanery  of  Cowchester — such  a  fine,  broad-minded  man.  My 
choice  is  almost  invariably  happy :  my  parsons,  I  always  say,  do 
extraordinarily  well.  The  particular  living  I  have  in  mind  is 
peculiarly  suitable  for  a  man  of  scholarly  but  not  too  ascetic  tastes. 
The  stipend  is  liberal  and  the  duties  light,  for  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  rich  one,  and  the  chief  landlord,  a  most  enlightened  man,  has 
made  the  tiny  village  quite  a  model.  The  present  incumbent  finds 
it  quite  easy  to  employ  a  curate  and  a  good  gardener — the  rectory 
has  a  charming  old-world  garden — and  his  cook,  a  native  of  the 
village  who  would  probably  not  wish  to  leave,  is  quite  first-class. 
The  library  is  just  such  a  room  as  you  imagine  for  Doctor  Opimian, 
facing  south-east,  cool  in  summer,  and,  thanks  to  central  heating, 
warm  in  winter.  Many  a  pleasant  evening  have  I  spent'there  talk- 
ing into  the  small  hours  ;  for  the  neighbouring  society,  both  in  the 
locality  and  in  the  town  near  by,  is  singularly  attractive,  full  of 
variety  and  highly  cultivated.  There  are  two  or  three  scholars 
who  would  quite  hold  their  own  with  you,  Mr.  Crouch  ;  a  most 
agreeable  poet,  an  artist  who  is  rather  a  sad  dog  but  excessively 
amusing,  and  a  perfectly  delightful  doctor  who  says  the  maddest 
things.  There  are  also  some  charming  ladies  whose  looks  are 
tolerable,  and  one,  at  least,  could  have  ruled  a  Parisian  salon.  They 
are  women  of  the  world,  conscious  of  their  power  to  tempt  a  St. 
Antony,  but  always  knowing  with  perfect  tact  where  to  draw  the 
line.  You  are  not  married,  I  think,  Mr.  Crouch  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  sister  Sophronia  at  present  looks  after  the  household 
arrangements/ 

'  Ah,  yes,  your  sister.'  The  stranger  pondered  for  a  moment 
and  then  seemed  to  dismiss  the  subject.  '  Well  now,  Mr.  Crouch,' 
he  went  on  brightly,  '  I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  for  some  time.  I 
like  your  opinions :  I  think  you  are  a  reasonable,  broad-minded 
man.  The  only  thing  I  am  at  all  doubtful  about  is  a  little  tendency 
to  mysticism.  Oh,  no,  don't  mistake  me.  In  itself  mysticism  is 
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an  excellent  thing :  we  all  have  our  own  particular  mysticism — 
the  poet,  the  artist,  the  musician,  even  the  man  of  affairs  like 
myself.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  mysticism  which  is  reactionary, 
dead,  unprogreasive.  That,  I  confess,  I  do  not  like ;  I  should 
not  consider  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  if  I  presented  a  narrow 
mediaeval  type  of  mystic  to  any  of  my  livings.  Now  I  have  dis- 
cussed you  with  some  friends  whose  opinion  I  value  highly  ;  I  will 
not  deny  that  there  have  been  objections  in  one  quarter,  but  I 
think  there  is  no  ground  for  them.  However,  I  should  like  you 
to  reassure  us  and  set  all  doubts  at  rest.  You  would,  I  am  sure, 
find  no  difficulty  at  all.' 

The  vicar,  all  pleasurable  trepidation,  turned  simultaneously 
with  his  companion  at  the  end  of  the  walk.  '  Your  proposition,' 
he  said,  '  takes  me  quite  by  surprise.  Though  material  advantages 
are  by  no  means  what  I  seek,  I  certainly  do  find  the  contacts  of 
Great  Boxing  difficult  for  a  man  of  my  temperament ;  I  make  this 
confession  in  all  humility.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  under- 
stand the  doubts  to  which  you  refer  ;  if  you  have  any  specific 
questions  to  ask,  I  dare  say  I  could  clear  up  the  matter.' 

The  little  man  looked  as  benevolent  as  his  sharp,  bird-like 
face  would  let  him,  but  he  spoke  with  considerable  animation. 
'  No/  he  said,  *  there  is  a  better  way  than  that.  You  are  Doctor 
Opimian  :  Doctor  Opimian  shall  speak  in  his  own  manner.  May 
I  recall  the  subject  of  which  I  was  speaking  before  we  left  the 
church  ?  That  west  window  typifies  for  me  the  narrow,  mediaeval 
spirit  which,  picturesque  and  appropriate  to  its  childish  age  though 
it  may  have  been,  seems  to  me  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
enlightenment  of  the  present  day.' 

Mr.  Crouch,  walking  along,  his  head  bowed  in  reflective  attention, 
murmured  with  assurance,  '  Quite.' 

'  Of  course,  abstractions  tend  to  be  personified ;  the  opposing 
ideas  we  call  good  and  evil — conceding  for  a  moment  that  there 
is  an  ultimate  opposition — are  accordingly  personified  in  the  Deity 
and  the  Devil.  Good.  Now  the  first  of  these  two  conceptions  has 
a  nobility  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  inadequate  as  any  visible  repre- 
sentation must  be ;  but  in  the  second  what  a  futility,  what  a 
poverty  of  imagination,  what  dismal  want  of  penetration !  One 
of  the  two  fundamental  forces  pictured  as  a  saturnine  individual 
with  pointed  ears,  cloven  hoofs  and  a  tail,  of  a  uniform  ruby  hue 
when  undressed,  living  with  an  attendant  host  of  grotesque  little 
bogeys,  also  ruby,  in  a  vast  subterranean  furnace !  Could  any- 
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thing  be  more  ridiculous,  even  when  a  Dante  uses  the  Inferno  as 
the  vessel  for  his  tremendous  hatreds  !  And  in  later  ages,  when 
this  personage  is  represented  as  visiting  the  earth,  it  is  always  as 
a  tall  and  melancholy  gentleman  with  a  pointed  beard  and  silly 
little  moustache,  no  more  suited  than  the  traditional  figure  of 
Don  Quixote  for  the  existence  of  intense  activity  with  which,  quite 
rightly,  he  is  credited.  Many  intelligent  minds,  no  doubt,  reject 
these  effete  notions,  but  they  tend  to  linger  in  all  spheres  where 
tradition  holds  sway.  I  feel  that  for  the  credit  of  humanity  they 
ought  to  be  more  actively  combated.  People  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  the  ultimate  truths  are  not  so  simple,  so  firm  in  outline, 
as  they  supposed.  Look  at  the  disintegration  of  the  atom  ;  look 
at  Einstein's  discovery.  Relativity  :  that  is  perhaps  as  far  as 
human  minds  will  ever  progress,  but  at  least  it  is  something  to 
have  got  so  far.  Now,  if  you  regard  good  and  evil — to  use  the 
popular  nomenclature — as  opposing  forces,  as  (shall  we  say  ?) 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  does  it  not  seem  that  any  sym- 
bolical representation  of  either  should  be  adequate  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  ?  Dignity  demands  it.  Dismiss  relativity,  dismiss 
the  higher  synthesis  if  you  will ;  imagine  the  opposition  absolute, 
but  at  least  do  not  degrade  the  high  source — to  keep  our  simile — 
of  negative  electricity  to  the  form  of  a  disgusting  ruby-coloured 
monster  with  a  tail  and  a  pitch-fork.  Do  you  take  me  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly,'  said  Mr.  Crouch,  walking  fast  to  keep  up  with  the 
agitated  gait  of  the  stranger,  '  perfectly  ;  though  I  cannot  say 
the  thought  has  much  disturbed  me.  It  had  hardly  struck  me 
that  the  traditional  portrait  of  the  Devil  was  likely  to  do  much 
harm.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  assure  you  it  does,'  answered  the  other  with  indigna- 
tion. '  I  find  it  most  offensive  ...  to  the  intelligence.  Well, 
you  see  my  point  and  I  feel  you  agree.  Now,  what  I  should  like 
to  see  would  be  the  application  to  it  of  Doctor  Opimian's  scholarly 
wit.  Let  him  take  the  west  window  as  his  text — -yes,  I  know  he 
has  described  it  already,  but  that  would  not  matter — and  let  him 
riddle  this  old  bogey -notion  with  his  scorn  in  the  Ludgate  Magazine. 
I  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  how  delightfully  he  would  do  it,  with 
learning  gracefully  applied  and  polished  sarcasm.  He  would  appeal 
irresistibly  to  our  intelligence  and  our  sense  of  humour  while  serving 
the  mam  purpose  of  his  calling  by  lifting  our  ideas  on  to  a  nobler 
plane.  A  successful  article  on  those  lines  would  clear  away  all 
the  objections^!  spoke  of,  and  I  should  then,  without  any  hesitation, 
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be  able  to  offer  you  the  excellent  living  of  which  I  spoke,  whence 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you,  too,  would  see  a  deanery  on  the  horizon. 
Will  you  think  it  over,  my  dear  vicar  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  certainly  ;  you  are  very  kind/  said  the  vicar,  who 
suspected  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  rich  eccentric  of  an  extremely 
attractive  sort.  '  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  But  may  I  ask  whom 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  .  .  .  ?  ' 

*  No,  no,  you  must  excuse  me,'  said  the  little  man  benevolently. 
'  I  shall  look  for  your  considered  answer  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Ludgate.    Then  you  will  hear  from  me.' 

They  were  now  at  the  end  of  the  walk  nearest  the  church  door. 
The  twelve  strokes  of  noon  rang  solemnly  from  the  belfry.  A  cloud 
was  hiding  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  one  of  those  ominous  hushes  of 
early  summer  hung  over  the  sobered  landscape.  '  How  dark  it 
has  become,'  said  the  vicar,  '  I'm  afraid  we  may  have  a  shower.' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  the  little  man  cheerfully,  '  the  glass  is  high. 
But  I  must  be  going.  Ah  ! '  He  stepped  back  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  annoyance.  Mr.  Crouch,  being  without  his  glasses,  descried 
vaguely  the  form  of  a  woman  walking  briskly  up  to  the  church 
porch.  Just  as  she  went  in  the  sun,  freed  at  its  edge  from  the 
heavy  cloud,  darted  a  beam  down  upon  her. 

*  How  annoying ! '  exclaimed  the  little  man.     '  I  know  that  good 
lady,  and  for  private  reasons  have  no  wish  to  meet  her  here.    I 
warn  you  that  she  is  a  deadly  bore,  and  I  should  avoid  her  if  I 
were  you.    I  will  go  out  by  the  far  gate,  if  you  don't  mind,  just 
for  a  prowl  round  the  dear  old  village  before  I  leave.     Good-bye, 
Mr.  Crouch,  I  shall  look  forward  immensely  to  next  month's  Ludgate.' 
He  shook  the  vicar's  hand  and  walked  away  energetically. 

'  A  very  odd  personality,'  said  the  vicar  to  himself,  as  he  went 
into  the  vestry :  *  but  I  think  I  shall  get  on  with  him.'  Doctor 
Opimian's  next  essay  was  as  good  as  done :  but  he  wouldn't  tell 
Sophronia  just  yet.  He  wondered,  as  he  unbuttoned  his  cassock, 
how  she  would  take  the  good  news  :  somehow  he  didn't  see  her  at 
the  prospective  rectory. 


Ill 

Mr.  Crouch  had  every  intention  of  profiting  by  the  little  man's 
warning :  with  an  essay  simmering  in  his  brain  and  a  dazzling 
change  of  fortune  in  prospect  he  had  no  wish  to  converse  with  tire- 
gome  elderly  dames,  and  he  assumed  from  the  stranger's  tone  that 
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she  was  elderly.  Still,  having  put  on  his  coat,  he  could  not  resist 
just  one  peep  from  behind  the  organ  before  leaving  by  the  vestry 
door.  Yes,  as  he  expected,  there  she  was  by  the  screen  bend- 
ing down  to  look  at  one  of  the  crudely  coloured  saints.  It  was 
lucky  that  she  had  not  arrived  first.  Then  she  stood  upright,  and 
the  full  light  from  the  southern  clerestory  fell  upon  her  face.  Mr. 
Crouch  had  his  second  surprise  of  the  day :  the  face  that  he  saw 
was  very  beautiful.  The  vicar's  peep  was  a  long  one,  for,  like 
most  celibate  clergymen,  he  was  affected  by  female  beauty,  and 
this  was  of  a  type  he  had  never  met  before.  It  was  not  in  the 
least,  he  decided,  what  he  would  expect  in  the  charming  matrons 
of  the  model  village,  for  instance ;  not  warm  enough  to  be  exciting, 
not  cold  enough  to  be  called  statuesque.  It  was  radiant  without 
brilliance,  fresh  and  cool  without  innocence,  an  effect  of  modelling 
rather  than  of  line  or  colour.  He  could  quite  imagine  her  being 
a  bore — one  of  those  compelling  bores  who  use  their  physical 
advantages  mercilessly  to  bear  you  down  under  the  tediousness 
of  their  minds.  An  American  woman,  perhaps,  accustomed  to 
have  her  say  in  the  company  of  supine  American  men.  She  would 
be  well  informed  and  talk  interminably  in  copious  phrases  of 
purest  English.  Mr.  Crouch  certainly  intended  to  go  out  by  the 
vestry  door,  but,  whether  through  curiosity  or  absent-mindedness, 
he  found  himself  walking  between  the  choir  seats  towards  the 
screen.  Oh,  well,  just  a  few  passing  words  if  necessary  and  he 
would  plead  a  parish  engagement. 

As  he  passed  through  the  screen  the  lady  turned  towards  him 
with  a  smile  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  found  engaging.  '  I  have 
been  admiring  your  wonderfully  beautiful  old  church,'  she  said, 
in  a  soft  musical  voice.  It  had  no  trace  of  the  American  intona- 
tion, but  the  words  were  so  clearly  pronounced  that  Mr.  Crouch  still 
suspected  New  England.  He  bowed  slightly  and  murmured  a 
perfunctory  gladness.  '  Yes,'  she  went  on,  '  it  is  perfect ;  the 
proportions,  the  glorious  old  windows,  and  this  exquisite  screen, 
which  I  love  most  of  all.  Don't  you  feel  glad  to  come  in  here  and 
rest  your  mind  in  this  relic  of  a  more  innocent  age  ?  These  symbols 
of  a  simpler  and  more  childlike  faith  seem  to  me  so  refreshing  and 
so  strengthening  when  one  comes  back  to  them  out  of  the  flux  of 
modem  ideas.' 

Decidedly  American,  thought  Mr.  Crouch  :  the  tap  turns  full 
on  at  the  slightest  pressure.  *  Quite,'  was  all  that  he  said  ;  he 
would  give  her  a  chance  to  fire  off  one  more  sentence  and  then  make 
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an  excuse  to  fly.  Instead  of  speaking  again,  however,  the  lady 
turned  and  walked  slowly  down  the  central  isle  :  Mr.  Crouch  was 
compelled  to  follow  her.  Her  dressmaker,  he  surmised,  was  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  expensive,  but  not  French — elegance  without 
smartness  .  .  .  the  grey  frock  a  little  ethereal.  She  floated  in 
it ;  revealing  no  contours.  Her  pale  straw  hat  had  ever  so  little 
the  effect  of  an  aureole  .  .  .  not  a  touch  of  chic  anywhere, 
but  perfect,  all  the  same.  The  vicar  wondered  idly  where  such 
clever  but  virtuous  dressmakers  and  milliners  were  to  be  found. 
Sophronia's  were  virtuous  without  being  clever. 

The  lady  fixed  her  eyes  dreamily  on  the  west  window  as  she 
floated  up  the  aisle.  '  Yes,'  she  said,  as  she  turned  towards  the 
door,  '  I  love  the  screen  beet.  That  is  poetry  ;  your  west  window 
is  gorgeous  prose.  It  was  right  to  put  it  where  people  only  see 
it  when  they  are  coming  out  of  church.  Its  quaint  symbolism 
is  a  reminder  that  to  turn  away  from  the  light  brings  its  doom. 
Light  and  darkness  can  never  be  reconciled,  can  they  ?  ' 

'  There,  that  will  do,'  was  Mr.  Crouch's  internal  comment 
while  mentally  noting  for  some  future  conversational  triumph 
Dr.  Opirnian  this  meeting  with  a  lovely  but  sententious  Americ 
lady.    But  he  could  not  get  away,  for  the  lady  herself  was  movii 
towards  the  porch,  and  he  could  but  see  her  out  with  politer 
Contrary  to  his  intention,  he  had  the  air  of  being  taken  in  tow, 
all  the  more  when  outside  the  church  door  the  lady  said  :    '  You 
are  the  vicar,  Mr.  Crouch,  I  think.    I  knew  your  mother  and  loved 
her  dearly.    How  happy  she  would  have  been  to  see  you  in  this 
lovely,  unspoiled  village  !     Everything  in  it  is  beautiful.    I  know 
you  feel  its  beauty  too  :  will  you  not  show  me  that  walk  beside  the 
river  which  you  have  so  poetically  described  ?     I  read  your  clever 
articles  every  month,  Doctor  Opimian.' 

So  she  knew  too.  '  Doctor  Opimian  ' — she  had  said  that  very 
sweetly,  with  ever  so  slight  a  touch  of  mockery  that  seemed  to 
carry  on  a  tiny  echo  of  criticism  in  the  word  '  clever.'  And  she 
had  known  his  mother,  a  saint,  whom  her  son  had  laughed  at  and 
adored.  He  was  not  aware  she  had  had  any  friends  in  America. 
Well,  for  her  sake,  then — '  I  shall  be  delighted,'  he  said,  '  though  I 
have  riot  many  moments.  It  is  this  way.  So  you  knew  my  mother : 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  recall  having  had  the  pleasure  .  .  . ' 

'  Ah,  no,'  she  said  with  a  smile  ;  '  I  have  seen  you  before, 
but  you  were  too  young.  You  would  not  remember  my 
name.' 
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The  vicar  felt  a  delicacy  about  asking  her  name.  Perhaps  she 
was  some  relation — obviously  an  idealist,  too,  and  rather  senti- 
mental. The  dear  mother  had  also  been  a  trifle  sentimental : 
she  had  forced  him  to  react  against  sentimentality  rather  strongly. 
'  This  is  our  elm- tree  walk,'  was  all  he  said  as  they  reached  the 
shady  path. 

'  What  a  paradise !  '  exclaimed  his  companion  with  quiet 
ecstasy.  '  Let  me  sit  down  on  this  seat  and  take  it  all  in.  How 
happily  the  birds  sing  ! ' 

He  sat  down  obediently  beside  her  ;  it  was  going  to  be  difficult 
to  get  away.  She  had  the  blue  eyes  of  an  Irishwoman,  and  for 
a  middle-aged  spinster,  as  she  must  be,  a  remarkably  fresh  com- 
plexion. After  all,  there  was  no  hurry. 

'  How  I  envy  you,'  she  went  on,  *  being  able  to  come  here  when- 
ever you  want,  and  wander  up  and  down  beside  this  meadow, 
drinking  in  these  scents  and  sounds  and  peacefully  meditating 
without  a  harsh  note  to  disturb  your  mind.' 

Mr.  Crouch  laughed  a  little  unkindly  :  she  seemed  to  think 
life  at  Great  Boxing  was  like  a  picture  postcard.  '  This  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year,  of  course,'  he  remarked  drily.  '  It  is  not 
quite  so  entrancing  in  the  winter.  The  river  makes  it  very  damp. 
And  I  assure  you  a  vicar's  meditations  are  not  always  peaceful. 
Human  nature,  even  amid  the  Clumber  Hills,  is  often  difficult  to 
deal  with.' 

It  pleased  him  that  the  lady  was  not  at  all  offended.  There 
was  only  mildness  in  her  look  as  she  said  '  Oh,  yes  ;  I  know  you 
think  me  absurdly  romantic  and  gushing,  but  I'm  not,  really. 
I  know  that  the  life  of  a  country  vicar  in  a  small  parish,  however 
lovely,  is  not  all  roses.  I  have  stayed  in  many  vicarages.  You 
only  realise  the  value  of  beauty  and  quiet  when  you  haven't  got 
them.  Believe  me,  I  know  where  your  shoe  pinches.  This  is  a 
dead-alive  kind  of  place  for  a  cultivated  man  like  you ;  the  society 
is  narrow  and  dreary,  some  of  the  old  ladies  are  cantankerous,  and 
the  tradespeople  very  tiresome  about  parish  matters  :  I  suppose 
the  stipend  is  sadly  small,  and  you  have  to  put  up  with  discom- 
forts and  deprivations  which — well — anyhow,  your  dear  Doctor 
Opimian  knows  nothing  about.  But  tell  me,  would  you  really 
be  glad  to  leave  this  place  ? ' 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Crouch  felt  inclined  to  be  stuffy  and  go  away 
with  a  non-committal  answer.  But  the  lady  had  sympathy  in  her 
voice.  No  man  can  resist  sympathy  from  a  beautiful  woman, 
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least  of  all  a  Mr.  Crouch  who  lived  in  a  daily  atmosphere  of 
Sophronia's  resignation.  So  he  found  himself  being  quickly  opened 
like  an  old  chest  of  drawers  :  all  his  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments just  tumbled  out  like  long-stored  clothes  under  her  tender 
touch.  He  found  the  process  so  easy  and  delightful  that  he  emptied 
every  drawer,  keeping  nothing  back.  Out  they  all  came — the 
patronising  tone  of  Lady  Piers-Plowman  and  the  obstinacy  of 
Wiggs  the  butcher,  the  unresponsiveness  and  intemperance  of  the 
work-people,  the  dreadful  singing  of  the  choir,  the  everlasting 
petty  distractions,  the  want  of  stimulus,  the  chafing  of  old  ambitions, 
the  narrow  circumstances,  Sophronia's  nerves  and  the  periodical 
fits  of  despondency  when  it  seemed  that  everything  went  wrong, 
that  he  was  not  the  right  man  for  Great  Boxing  and  Great  Boxing 
was  distinctly  not  the  place  for  him. 

'  And  yet  you  really  love  the  place  ?  '  asked  the  lady. 

'  Of  Jcourse  I  do,'  said  the  vicar,  '  there  is  no  place  like  it  in 
England.'  Having  disencumbered  himself  he  felt  as  blithe  and 
airy  as  a  lark.  '  But  I  doubt  if  Sophronia  does,'  he  added. 

'  Ah,  yes,  your  sister,'  she  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  seemed 
to  dismiss  the  subject.  '  So  you  would  like  to  be  Doctor  Opimian 
in  the  flesh  ?  Excuse  my  curiosity,  but  that  gentleman  who  was 
with  you  when  I  came  in — was  he  after  you  ?  ' 

*  Well — er '  stuttered  the  vicar  with  embarrassment. 

'  There,  you  need  not  be  so  surprised.  I  know  the  gentleman 
well.' 

'  Rather  eccentric,  I  should  say,  but  an  interesting  man, 
very.' 

'  Yes,  he  can  be  pleasant  enough  when  he  chooses,  but  he  is 
worse  than  eccentric.  I  know  his  little  ways.  Tell  me,  was  it  a 
comfortable  living  ?  ' 

At  this  sudden  thrust  the  vicar  blushed  :  he  was  quite  at  a 
loss. 

'  I  thought  so,'  she  went  on.  '  I  know  the  place  well.  I  used 
to  go  there  a  good  deal  before  the  money  came  :  that  drove  me 
out.  It  is  a  very  rich  neighbourhood.  Clever  heads  and  slothful 
souls.  Have  you  ever  had  jaundice  ?  ' 

The  inconsequences  of  this  lady  were  really  astonishing.  '  No, 
indeed,'  he  said,  rather  mutinously. 

'  Well,'  she  continued,  blandly  looking  at  him,  '  you  soon  would 
have  if  you  went  there.  You  don't  look  the  man  to  stand  rich 
living.  Jaundice  and  indigestion,  that's  what  you'd  get :  worse 
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still,  like  all  the  men  that  gentleman  gets  hold  of,  you  would  find 
your  inner  springs  drying  up.  They  all  do.  Even  your  Doctor 
Opimian  has  an  inner  spring,  hasn't  he  ?  That's  what  I  like  about 
him.  Under  his  man-of-the-world  exterior  he  has  a  deep  sense 
of  the  great  mysteries.  I  imagine  him  sometimes  wearing  a  hair 
shirt  under  his  broad-cloth.  You  don't  mean  him  to  have  just 
a  bright  smooth  exterior  and  a  dry  husk  underneath  ?  ' 

'  That  is  very  discriminating  of  you,'  said  the  vicar  with  pleasure. 
*  No,  my  doctor  is  not  a  worldly  man  at  bottom.' 

'  Then  why  don't  you  ask  me  to  lunch  ?  ' 

Exasperating  creature,  thought  Mr.  Crouch,  bent  on  touching 
the  tender  spots.  Oh,  these  Americans !  Sophronia  and  cold 
mutton  was  the  answer,  of  course,  but  he  could  hardly  say  so. 
Yet,  how  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  invite  her  to  a  cutlet  and 
a  glass  of  claret.  '  A  cutlet  and  a  glass  of  claret,  if  you  will  do 
me  the  honour,  dear  Madam.'  Quite  an  Opimianesque  phrase — 
easy  to  say,  hard  to  realise.  '  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that,  at  such 
short  notice,  the  vicarage  could  hardly  offer  you  a  sufficient  enter- 
tainment,' was  his  reply. 

'  Don't  look  so  reproachful,'  she  answered  gaily,  '  as  if  I  was 
sneering  at  you.  What  are  you  going  to  have  for  lunch  ?  Cold 
mutton  to  eat,  perhaps  tapioca  pudding,  and  water  to  drink. 
Not  what  Doctor  Opimian  offers  his  guests.  All  the  same,  supposing 
the  poor  man  had  only  cold  mutton  and  water  to  offer,  wouldn't 
he  make  the  best  of  it  ?  Wouldn't  he  now,  the  artful  old  thing ! 
I  can  hear  him  saying,  "  Madam,  our  fare  is  humble,  but  it  has 
the  true  English  flavour.  A  slice  now  of  this  Clumber  mutton,  cut 
near  the  bone,  the  sweetest  part  of  the  shoulder ;  and  may  I  recom- 
mend just  a  suspicion  of  this  pickle  :  amari  aliquid,  just  to  temper 
the  richness.  And  this  earthen  crock — never  serve  water  but  in 
a  pitcher,  madam — has  been  rilled  at  the  purest  spring  in  all  the 
Kingdom,  my/ons  Bandusiae,  which  I  will  champion  against  all  the 
mountain  rills  of  Scotland.  But  you  must  not  sip  it,  dear  lady  : 
a  good  draught  now,  before  our  morsel  of  cheese  !  "  Haven't  I  got 
the  style  ? ' 

In  spite  of  himself  Mr.  Crouch  laughed  :  and  she  couldn't  be 
American  after  all  to  make  fun  of  him  like  that. 

'  Excellent.  Just  what  he  would  have  said.  I  repent  my 
incivility.  There  is  cold  mutton,  I  strongly  suspect,  and  it  is 
just  on  one  o'clock.  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  some  ?  ' 

She  got  up  and  held  out  her  hand.     '  I  should  like  to,  but  I 
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am  afraid  I  must  refuse  to-day.  I  must  get  back  to  where  I  came 
from.  But  another  time  if  I  come  to  Great  Boxing — and  I  do  so 
hope  you  will  still  be  here — it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  shall  come  without  warning,  though.' 

'  I  believe  Doctor  Opimian  will  be  here,'  he  said,  as  he  took 
her  hand,  '  and  ready  to  do  the  honours.' 

'  But  I  wonder  what  his  sister  Sophronia  will  say  ? '  she  suggested. 

Something  exceedingly  tiresome,  he  felt  certain.  Sophronia 
would  be  quite  capable  of  asking  why  the  visitor  hadn't  brought 
sandwiches  of  her  own.  Oh,  bother  Sophronia  ! 

*  But  mayn't  I  know  your  name  ?  '  he  pleaded. 

'  Oh,  what  does  a  name  matter  ?  '  she  answered.  '  Think  of 
me  as  an  old  friend  of  your  mother's.  Perhaps,  if  I  come  again  .  .  . 
but  now  good-bye.  I  must  sit  alone  here  for  a  few  minutes  before 
I  go.  It  is  so  beautiful.'  She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  her  smile 
seemed  to  irradiate  the  elm-tree  walk. 

The  vicar  took  off  his  hat  and  went  away  :  he,  too,  wanted  to 
be  alone — to  be  by  himself  and  think. 

IV 

In  the  hall  of  the  vicarage,  on  the  dilapidated  hatstand,  lay  a 
note  for  him  in  Sophronia's  spidery  handwriting. 

'  Lunch  is  all  ready  :  don't  wait  for  me.  Mrs.  Marshall  called 
and  asked  me  to  go  and  look  at  her  roses.  lam  riding  over  with  her 
to  Little  Boxing  and  shall  probably  stay  to  lunch/ 

Mrs.  Marshall  at  Little  Boxing  kept  a  good  cook  :  trust  Sophronia 
to  take  the  chance  of  a  free  meal  when  it  offered.  Well,  he  must 
sit  down  alone  for  lunch.  Yes,  cold  mutton  and  the  remains  of 
a  ground-rice  shape.  Anyhow,  he  would  have  some  jam  with  the 
shape.  Jaundice  and  indigestion  .  .  .  there  was  something  in 
that  .  .  .  and  very  little  to  do  ...  the  smug  rector  of  a  rich 
parish.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  was  hardly  the  man  for  such  a  living  .  .  . 
it  would  need  a  revivalist  .  .  .  and  that  article  .  .  .  not  really 
quite  in  his  line  .  .  .  no,  decidedly  not.  .  .  .  After  all,  he  got 
along  at  Great  Boxing  very  well  .  .  .  only  he  must  try  a  little 
harder.  ...  If  only  Sophronia  were  just  a  little  less  .  .  .  just  a 
little  more  like  the  beautiful  lady.  .  .  .  Poor  Sophronia,  she  ought 
to  have  married  .  .  .  and  then  perhaps  he  ...  Well,  well,  she 
ought  to  be  back  by  now.  He  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  half- 
past  two.  He  would  go  up  and  sort  out  his  papers. 
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Half  an  hour  later  came  a  violent  ringing  at  the  bell.  Mary 
Piper  opened  the  door  and  came  running  up  to  the  study,  pale  in 
the  face,  but  still  impersonal.  '  Come  down,  please,  sir,'  she  said 
in  a  hollow  voice  ;  '  they've  brought  Miss  Sophronia.'  Mr.  Crouch 
hurried  down  the  stairs  to  find  Sophronia,  with  a  frightful  cut  on  her 
forehead,  being  gently  lifted  by  two  men  out  of  the  butcher's  cart. 
They  laid  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room.  '  We  found  her 
lying  all  of  a  heap  with  her  bike  atop  half-way  down  Fulton  Hill 
where  the  road  turns.  She's  middlin'  bad,  I  reckon.'  Mr.  Crouch 
told  them  to  go  for  the  doctor  at  once,  and  took  his  sister's  limp 
hand.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  began  to  talk  in  staccato  whispers. 
'  The  brake  gave  .  .  .  just  on  the  hill  .  .  .  the  little  man  in  the 
dark  suit  .  .  .  suddenly  round  the  corner  .  .  .  lost  control  .  .  . 
that's  the  worst  of  cheap  bicycles  ...  if  only  .  .  . '  Then  she 
lost  consciousness  again.  The  doctor  came  and  looked  serious. 
He  sent  a  nurse,  and  for  a  fortnight  darkness  lay  upon  the  vicarage, 
Yet,  looking  back,  the  vicar  realised  that  never,  till  then,  had  he 
known  the  heart  of  Boxing. 

They  said  she  was  much  changed  by  that  accident,  of  which 
she  could  never  give  a  clear  account.  They  tapped  their  foreheads 
sympathetically  when  they  spoke  of  her.  A  little  touched,  and 
no  wonder,  poor  thing  :  she  was  too  vague  to  do  housekeeping,  so 
Mary  Piper  had  to  go.  Lady  Piers-Plowman  insisted  on  finding 
a  decent  cook-general  for  the  vicarage  out  of  her  own  establishment. 
What  astonished  the  vicar  was  his  sister's  serenity  :  she  never 
complained  and  seemed  quite  contented.  With  half  her  wits  she 
'  had  lost  all  her  grievances.  There  was  no  question  of  going  any- 
where else  while  she  was  alive  :  it  would  have  been  too  awkward. 
They  grew  old  at  Great  Boxing.  The  beautiful  lady  never  came. 
Once  or  twice  from  the  pulpit  the  vicar  fancied  he  descried  her 
among  the  congregation,  and  hurried  out  of  the  vestry  door  to 
meet  her  after  the  service  ;  but  she  was  never  there.  Doctor 
Opimian's  essays  ambled  on.  They  began  to  sell  quite  respectably 
'in  America.  When  he  died,  the  vicar  was  buried  near  the  elm 
walk  in  the  churchyard.  One  of  the  old  men  sorrowfully  spoke 
his  epitaph  :  '  'E  was  a  good  parson  :  'e  endured  all  classes.' 
Sophronia  did  not  seem  to  feel  his  death  deeply.  They  gave  her 
i  cottage  where  the  devoted  cook  cherished  her  like  a  child.  When 
*he  was  very  old  she  died  too,  and  they  buried  her  next  her 
3rother. 
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II. 
LUPOLD  VON  WEDEL. 

IN  the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  August  1920  appeared  some  account 
of  the  experiences  of  these  '  Three  Foreigners  in  London,'  but  in 
that  article  it  was  not  possible  to  do  more  than  sketch  in  outline  the 
main  features  of  London  as  it  appeared  to  the  foreigner  in  Tudor 
and  Stuart  times.  Some  further  details  may  now  be  added  from 
their  record. 

The  second  of  the  three  travellers  in  question  and  the  first  in  point 
of  time  was  Lupold  von  Wedel,  who  was  in  London  between  August 
1584  and  April  1585,  and  whose  narrative,  printed  in  '  Baltischo 
Studien,'  vol.  45  (1895),  pp.  310-366,  is  in  many  respects  of  peculiar 
and  abiding  interest.  In  the  following  paraphrase  and  extracts 
I  have  tried  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  original,  but  Wedel 
was  an  uneducated  man,  and  his  obscure  and  rather  cryptic 
German  is  difficult  to  render  satisfactorily  into  English.  The  year 
of  his  visit  was  remarkable  for  its  unrest.  Alen$on,  the  Queen's 
suitor,  was  dead,  the  arrest  of  Throckmorton  in  1583  and  his  dis- 
closures had  revealed  the  gravity  of  catholic  disaffection  at  home, 
while  the  threat  of  invasion  from  abroad  was  constant  and  menacing. 
When  Wedel  arrived,  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
only  a  month  old :  attempts  had  been  made  on  the  Queen's  life : 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  high  nervous  tension,  and  at 
the  Parliament  summoned  in  November  1584  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  pass  a  special  measure  against  the  Catholics  for  the 
protection  of  the  Queen's  person  and  the  continuance  of  the  Realm 
in  peace.  Except  for  the  execution  of  William  Parry,  which  he 
witnessed,  and  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passport 
for  his  visit  to  Scotland,  these  troubles  are  not  strikingly  reflected 
in  Wedel's  narrative,  although  he  was  curiously  well  informed  OE 
many  matters  of  public  interest.  The  daily  life  of  the  people,  as 
in  other  and  more  recent  times  of  stress,  went  on  comparative!) 
undisturbed,  and  the  foreigner  accomplished  his  round  of  sights 
took  his  pleasure  in  the  shows  and  pageants  and  listened  to  th< 
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gossip  of  the  day  without  much  regard  for  crowned  heads,  con- 
spiracies, and  crimes  of  violence. 

Wedel's  ship  arrived  in  the  Thames  on  August  16,  after  a 
troublesome  crossing  from  Flushing.  The  anchor  was  dropped  six 
miles  below  the  city,  and  Wedel  and  his  companions  proceeded  in  a 
smaller  craft  to  London  itself,  turning  in  at  '  The  White  Bear.' 
The  first  few  days  were  spent  in  endeavouring,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  to  get  a  passport  for  him  and  his  companions  to  travel 
to  Scotland.  The  Court  was  then  absent  from  London,  and  Wal- 
singham  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  easy  to  find.  Wedel  went 
first  to  Richmond,  then  to  Hampton  Court,  and  eventually  found 
him  at  Oatlands,  where,  after  some  trouble,  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, a  passport  was  granted.  Wedel  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
commenced  his  sight-seeing. 

Richmond  and  Hampton  Court  made  a  great  impression  upon 
him,  the  former  a  fine  building  with  numerous  towers  and  chimneys, 
the  latter  so  large  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  town  in  itself.  The  interior 
was  wonderfully  beautiful,  while  the  gardens  were  extensive  and 
well  supplied  with  ponds  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  were  kept  empty 
when  there  were  no  fish  in  them  and  were  filled  when  they  were 
restocked. 

Wedel  was  a  great  lover  of  shows  and  pageants,  and  while  in 
London  he  certainly  seems  to  have  had  his  fill  of  them .  He  describes 
the  bull  and  bear-baiting  at  '  a  round  building  with  three  galleries 
one  over  the  other  '  at  Southwark  (presumably  the  Bear  Garden), 
where  three  bears  were  baited,  after  which  came  a  horse  and  then  a 
bull  which  did  great  mischief  to  the  dogs.  This  was  followed  by  a 
puppet  show  or  motion,  little  men  and  women  walking  about  and 
dancing  and  wrestling,  and  later  bread  and  fruit  were  thrown  down 
for  which  the  people  scrambled  and  fought,  and  whilst  they  were 
so  engaged  rockets  and  other  fireworks  were  exploded  from  all  sides, 
causing  a  great  tumult  and  uproar.  On  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
August  24,  Wedel  witnessed  the  procession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  with  heralds  and  outriders  to  a  field  adjoining  the  fair, 
where  a  tent  was  pitched  in  which  wrestling  bouts  and  games  of 
skill  took  place,  the  victors  being  rewarded  with  a  money  prize  of 
three  shillings  each.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
gown  with  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.  Before  him  were  carried 
a  sceptre,  sword  and  cap,  and  he  was  attended  by  the  Aldermen, 
also  in  scarlet  gowns  with  gold  chains,  the  whole  company  being  on 
lorseback. 
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On  August  25  a  visit  was  paid  to  Westminster  Abbey.  W< 
was  much  interested  in  the  Coronation  chair  upon  which  he 
himself.  '  In  this  chair/  he  writes,  '  a  stone  is  fastened  upon  whicl 
Jacob  the  Patriarch  is  said  to  have  rested  :  let  him  believe  it  wh( 
will.'  He  then  inspected  the  state  sword,  believed  to  have 
carried  and  used  by  Edward  III  in  battle,  which  was  so  heavy  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  lifted  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  another  traveller, 
bore  a  wolf  in  copper  on  the  handle  together  with  the  letters  I.N.R.I., 
the  inscription  and  figure  having  both  long  since  disappeared.  In 
another  chapel  (?  the  old  Lady  Chapel)  was  the  body  of  Catherine 
of  Valois,  Queen  of  Henry  V — Henry's  '  beautiful  Kate ' — which 
was  '  well  embalmed  like  the  dead  bodies  in  Egypt,'  and  was  lying 
in  a  coffin  unburied  to  be  opened  by  anybody  that  pleased.  Henry 
VII's  chapel  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  him  deeply.  He 
admires  its  construction  and  arrangement,  but  of  its  exquisite 
workmanship  there  is  no  word.  Within,  the  relics  of  so  much  pomp 
and  greatness — '  sands  dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  Kings  '— 
sufficient  even  at  this  time  one  would  think  to  have  stirred  the 
imagination  of  the  dullest  of  travellers,  are  nothing  more  than 
so  many  piles  of  stones  too  numerous  to  be  described  in  detail. 

'  All  the  tombs  [he  writes]  are  above  ground  and  are  made  of 
marble,  very  noble  and  fine,  at  great  expense,  and  in  order  that 
everyone  may  see  what  manner  of  person  each  one  was,  be  it  man 
or  woman,  the  likeness  as  large  as  life — body  and  head — is  sculp- 
tured or  cast  and  placed  above  the  tomb.' 

The  tomb  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  the  mother  of  Henry 
Darnley,  with  the  kneeling  effigies  of  her  children  about  her,  is 
described  as  '  delightful  to  behold,'  and  that  is  all. 

The  old  palace  of  Bridewell,  which  had  already  been  converted 
into  a  place  of  detention  for  undesirables,  was  visited  next.  Wedel 
seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  account  given  him  of  the  extensive 
alterations  carried  out  between  1515  and  1521,  and  to  have  imagined 
that  the  place  was  built  at  this  time,  for  he  tells  us  that  it  was  put 
up  in  six  weeks  to  house  Charles  V  when  he  came  to  England  and 
that,  when  the  sovereigns  quarrelled,  Henry  VIII  had  retaliated 
by  turning  it  over  to  the  use  of  strumpets  and  rogues.  The  inmates 
worked  a  kind  of  treadmill — hemp-beating  seems  to  have  been  a 
later  institution — and  were  whipped,  men  and  women,  twice 
weekly. 

The  same  day  after  dinner  he  went  to  the  Tower  which  he  calls 
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Julius  Caesar's  castle.  He  found  it  closely  guarded  by  soldiers 
with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  in  position.  He  was  first  shown  a  great 
lance  so  thick  in  the  handle  that  he  could  not  span  it — '  he  must 
have  been  a  splendid  fellow  who  used  it.'  This  was  probably  the 
lance  said  to  have  belonged  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
which  may  still  be  seen  among  the  weapons.  Wedel  inspected  the 
armouries,  the  tapestries,  jewels  and  bed-furniture,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  people  minting  money  there.  He  was  told  that 
in  the  armouries  there  was  sufficient  material  to  equip  10,000  men, 
which  quite  frankly  he  does  not  believe,  and  as  a  soldier  he  may  be 
taken  to  have  known  something  about  it.  There  must,  however, 
have  been  more  arms  and  armour  there  in  his  day  than  at  any 
period  within  the  next  hundred  years,  as  a  large  quantity  of  material 
was  issued  during  the  Civil  War  and  much  was  lost.  • 

On  August  26  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  old  palace  at  Whitehall. 
Wedel  first  describes  the  tilt-yard,  the  tennis  court  and  bowling 
green,  and  continues : 

'  We  went  then  into  the  Queen's  garden,  past  thirty-four  lofty 
painted  pillars  on  the  top  of  which,  remarkably  true  to  life,  are  a 
number  of  fine  animals  carved  in  wood  with  gilt  horns,  together 
with  flags  bearing  the  Queen's  arms.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden 
is  a  remarkable  sun-dial.  Between  the  growing  plants  there  are 
fine  and  pleasant  walks  very  ingeniously  arranged,  with  shrubs  on 
either  side  fashioned  like  seats.  Close  to  this  garden  is  an  orchard 
which  is  laid  out  under  the  trees  with  sweet-smelling  plants. 

Inside  the  palace  he  describes  the  various  pictures  in  the  galleries 
and  rooms,  in  particular  a  curiously  projected  likeness  of  Edward 
VI,  one  of  those  optical  illusions  very  common  at  the  time,  called 
perspectives : 

'  Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  :  eyed  awry 
Distinguish  form.'— (Richard  II,  Act  II,  Sc.  2.) 

This  particular  curiosity  was  so  contrived  that  when  viewed 
from  in  front  it  resembled  nothing  human,  but  when  looked  at  with 
;he  aid  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  hole  in  it  '  you  see  a  fine  well- 
:ormed  face  into  which  the  ugly  painted  face  transforms  itself, 
vhich  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  marvel.'  Wedel  also  visited  the 
Jueen's  audience  chamber  and  bedroom,  the  former  a  large  and 
ofty  apartment  hung  with  battle  pictures,  the  latter  all  gilt  in  its 
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upper  parts,  but  having  only  one  window.  He  was  then  conducted 
along  a  corridor  leading  across  the  water  which  was  hung  on  both 
sides  with  shields,  beautifully  inscribed  with  striking  mottoes. 

'  The  shields  come  to  be  here  in  this  way.    The  Queen  holds 
twice  a  year,  first  on  her  birthday  and  then  on  her  coronation  day 
a  grand  tournament.    Whoever  wishes  to  contend  must  first  obtaii 
permission  from  the  Queen,  and  if  she  is  pleased  to  approve  h 
presents  her  with  a  shield,  which  shields  are  all  hung  up  here.' 

We  next  have  a  description  of  a  '  green  place  ' — not  easy  t 
identify — round  which  were  broad  walks  in  which  people  coul< 
promenade  up  and  down.    In  the  middle  was  a  pulpit,  from  whic 
sermons  were  preached  by  direction  of  the  Queen,  the  peopl 
standing  on  the  paths  below.    The  banqueting  hall — Stow's  *  olc 
rotten,  slight-builded  banqueting  house  ' — is  described  as  lofty  anc 
spacious  and  full  of  windows.    Inside  this  building  were  benches 
and  seats  one  over  the  other  so  that  a  lot  of  people  could  sit  there, 
and  the  roof  above  was  hung  with  foliage  and  bushes. 

'  Here,  when  foreigners  are  at  Court,  the  Queen  provides  all  kinds 
of  distractions,  and  above  in  the  bushes  or  foliage  there  are  quantities, 
of  birds  which  sing  beautifully.  We  were  then  taken  to  a  room  in 
which  was  a  red  velvet  chest,  six  spans  long,  two  high,  and  three 
broad,  which  King  Philip  of  Spain  brought  with  him  to  England 
when  he  married  Queen  Mary,  which  was  filled  with  precious  stones 
and  other  gold  stuffs,  jewels,  and  necklaces.' 

After  this  Wedel  inspected  certain  articles  of  the  Queen's  ward- 
robe, including  a  beautiful  cloth  of  red  velvet  ornamented  with  gold, 
which  she  took  with  her  on  the  royal  barge  when  she  travelled  by 
water.  He  was  also  shown  the  portrait  or  counterfeit  of  a  giant 
who  was  fourteen-and-a-half  spans  high,  a  native  of  Antwerp  who 
had  come  to  England,  as  well  as  sundry  other  curiosities  and  marvels. 
*  In  summa,'  says  he,  '  this  house  is  throughout  most  royally  and 
delightfully  arranged  inside,  although  outside  it  is  not  remarkable, 
since  the  other  houses  in  which  I  have  been  are  externally  much 
finer,  but  internally  they  do  not  equal  it.' 

On  August  30  Wedel  set  off  for  Scotland  in  company  with  a 
number  of  friends.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  his  experiences 
there,  but  they  were  many  and  varied  and  kept  him  away  from 
London  until  the  middle  of  October.  On  Sunday,  October  18,  he 
was  again  at  Hampton  Court,  where  the  Queen  then  was,  and  h« 
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gives  us  a  picturesque  account  of  her  stately  progress  to  prayers  in 
the  chapel. 

'  In  front  of  her  came  her  guards,  all  tall,  strong,  picked  fellows 
(there  are  said  to  be  200  of  them,  but  they  were  not  all  present), 
with  gilt  halberds  and  crimson  coats  lined  with  black  velvet. 
Behind  and  in  front  were  the  Queen's  arms  of  beaten  silver.  Then 
came  the  gentlemen  and  councillors,  two  of  whom  carried  each  a 
Queen's  sceptre  ;  after  them  came  one  bearing  the  Queen's  sword 
in  a  red  velvet  sheath,  picked  out  with  gold  and  decorated  with 
precious  stones  and  large  pearls .  Then  followed  the  Queen  in  black, 
because  she  was  in  mourning  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke 
of  Alen§on,  wearing  on  each  side  of  her  curled  hair  a  large  pearl 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Those  who  stood  near  her  on  both 
sides  fell  upon  their  knees,  she  bearing  herself  very  graciously, 
receiving  the  petitions  of  poor  and  rich  with  modest  carriage. 
Behind  her  came  a  Countess  who  bore  her  train.  Twenty-two 
maidens  followed,  all  children  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality, 
then  came  twenty-four  noblemen  called  "  Janseirer  "  in  English 
(he  refers  to  the  Queen's  gentlemen  pensioners)  with  small  pikes 
of  whom  she  is  said  to  have  one  hundred,  but  they  are  not  all  in 
waiting  at  the  same  time,  but  are  changed  about.  The  way  along 
which  the  Queen  passed  as  far  as  the  chapel  was  lined  with  the 
guard  having  their  weapons  drawn,  but  because  it  was  late  in  the 
day  there  was  no  sermon,  only  singing  and  prayers.  Afterwards 
'  the  Queen  went  to  her  chamber  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but 
when  the  people  fell  upon  their  knees  she  said  in  English,  "  danke 
ju  mit  alle  mi  Harte."  Then  eight  trumpeters  dressed  in  red 
trumpeted  her  to  table,  which  they  did  very  well,  after  that  two 
drummers  and  one  piper  performed  in  the  English  fashion.  Then 
'we  returned  to  our  inn.' 

Wedel  and  his  companions  were  staying  at  Kingston.  Earlier 
in  that  year  Raleigh's  expedition  had  returned  from  Roanoke, 
bringing  with  them  two  of  the  natives,  who  seem  to  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice,  and  who  were  to  be  seen  there  in 
Raleigh's  house.  Wedel  and  his  fellow  travellers  presented  them- 
selves at  the  house,  and,  although  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
:hey  actually  interviewed  Raleigh,  they  duly  inspected  the  natives, 
1  who  in  face  and  body  were  like  the  white  Moors.  They  had  a 
rough  cloth  and  wild  beast  skins  about  them,  but  no  shirts,  and  wore 
skins  at  the  loins.  ...  No  one  could  understand  them  and  they 
iehaved  themselves  childishly  and  sheepishly.'  These  men  were 
Apparently  a  great  novelty  at  this  time,  but  later  on  natives  seem 
<o  have  been  shipped  across  in  large  numbers.  In  1601  we  find  the 
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Queen  complaining  bitterly  of  the  numbers  of  '  negars  and  black- 
amoores  which  had  crept  into  the  Realm — mostly  infidels  without 
understanding  of  Christ  and  His  gospel,'  and  steps  had  to  be  taken 
for  transporting  them  out  of  the  country. 

On  October  28  we  find  Wedel  in  London  again  in  time  for  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show,  which  was  always  held  on  October  29  until  tl 
alteration  of  the  style  in  1752.     On  the  28th  the  swearing-in  too 
place,  and  we  are  given  a  long  account  of  the  procession  on  tl 
following  day,  unfortunately  too  long  for  translation  here.    T] 
first  part  of  the  show  by  water  to  Westminster  Hall,  with  its  crow< 
of  boats  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  the  trumpetinj 
and  music  and  the  firing  of  salutes,  were  very  similar  to  the  festiv 
ties  described  by  Busino  in  the  previous  article.    Wedel  follows 
as  far  as  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  so  packed,  not  only  with  men 
but  also  with  women, '  who  in  England  must  be  present  at  every- 
thing,' that,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  building,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  in  or  out.    Eventually,  however,  Wedel  managed  to  escape  and 
hurried  back  to  the  Guildhall  by  water,  where  he  inspected  the 
banqueting  hall,  '  where  were  sixty  long  tables,  each  about  twenty 
paces  long,'  and  even  the  kitchens  where  the  banquet  was  being 
prepared,  the  expense  of  which  he  estimates  at  £500.    He  then 
repaired  to  the  '  broadest  street  in  London  '  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
procession.    There  were  outriders,  trumpeters,  pipers,  lackeys  and 
a  guard  of  honour,  as  well  as  great  triumphal  cars,  filled  with 
ravishingly  pretty  girls  who  greatly  interested  him.    The  streets 
were  packed  with  people  agog  with  excitement,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  aid  of  officials  using  squirts  that  a  passage  could  be  made  for 
the  procession.    After  the  banquet  the  Lord  Mayor  paid  a  visit  tc 
St.  Paul's,  where  a  service  was  held.     *  Thus,'  says  Wedel,  '  is  t.!i( 
burgomaster  or  mayor  elected  here,  who  later  is  knighted  by  t.ii< 
Queen.  He  is  forced  to  keep  open  table  for  the  whole  year  while  he  i: 
mayor,  which  is  a  great  contrast  to  our  German  burgomasters.  He  if 
also  addressed  as  My  Lord  or  Sir  (with  his  wife)  so  long  as  he  lives. 

The  next  excitement  was  the  entry  of  the  Queen  into  London  01 
November  12.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  City  she  was  welcomed  b; 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  the  entry  was  witnessed  by  a: 
enthusiastic  populace.  The  Queen,  who  was  attended  by  th 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Walsingham,  an 
a  numerous  train  of  guards  and  gentlemen-at-arms,  rode  i 

'  a  gilt  carriage  which  was  open  at  the  sides  and  covered  with 
crimson  velvet  awning  enriched  with  gold  and  pearls.    In  front  < 
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the  carriage  were  three  plumes,  and  behind  were  a  further  three 
composed  of  many  colours.  Four  brown  horses,  richly  caparisoned, 
drew  the  carriage,  the  driver  being  dressed  in  red  satin,  bearing 
the  Queen's  arms  before  and  behind  and  adorned  with  roses  of  gilt 
and  beaten  silver.  She  sat  alone  in  the  carriage,  dressed  in  white, 
and  spoke  to  the  people,  "  Gott  seve  mi  peppel,"  upon  which  the 
people  replied,  "  Gott  seve  hor  grass,"  which  they  cried  out  con- 
tinually and  fell  upon  their  knees.  The  Queen,  sitting  in  her  fine 
carriage  and  being  alone,  looked  like  the  goddesses  as  one  is 
accustomed  to  paint  them.' 

Whether  the  goddess,  who  was  then  in  her  fifty-sixth  year,  was 
already  wrinkled  and  aged  with  black  teeth  and  false  hair,  as  de- 
scribed by  Henzner  nine  years  later,  does  not  appear  :  but  perhaps 
Wedel  was  wisely  silent.  Immediately  behind  the  carriage  rode 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  as  the  Queen  entered  the  palace  of  St. 
James's  the  bells  commenced  to  peal  with  joy. 

Five  days  later  Wedel  attended  the  annual  Tournament  at 
Whitehall.  About  noon  the  Queen  took  her  place  with  her 
ladies  at  a  window  overlooking  the  tilt-yard,  which  opened  on  to  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  tilt-yard  itself.  Here  were 
stages  and  boards  crowded  with  men,  women  and  girls,  who  had  paid 
eighteen  pence  each  for  standing  room  (a  very  considerable  sum 
when  one  realises  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  then  at 
least  five  times  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century), 
while  a  large  concourse  of  people  thronged  the  yard  itself.  The 
jousters  were  heralded  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  each  one  entering 
the  lists,  together  with  his  retainers,  clad  in  some  distinctive  dress, 
some  attired  like  wild  people,  some  like  Irishmen  '  with  long  hair 
reaching  down  to  their  waists  like  women,'  others  with  half -moons 
on  their  heads.  Some  rode  in  with  their  horses  arrayed  like 
elephants,  others  in  cars  which  propelled  themselves  without  horses, 
everyone,  in  fact,  dressed  and  decked  out  according  to  taste. 

As  soon  as  any  champion  appeared  in  the  tilt-yard  his  attendant 
mounted  the  steps,  approached  the  Queen  and  spoke  a  rhymed 
iddress  in  her  honour,  performing  at  the  same  time  certain  drolleries 
md  feats  of  skill  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators,  and  so  that 
iven  the  Queen  herself  was  often  forced  to  laugh.  Permission 
laving  been  obtained,  the  contest  began,  the  jousting  lasting  until 
,ive  o'clock,  and  many  lances  being  broken.  The  Queen  then 
jummoned  to  her  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
olk  who  had  been  beheaded  in  1572,  and  Lord  Oxford,  Burghley's 
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ill-conditioned  son-in-law,  and  awarded  them  the  prizes.  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  took  place  in  1584  after  Arundel  had  been  long 
in  disgrace,  and  is  another  instance  of  the  Queen's  anxiety  to  com 
pensate  in  some  way  for  the  father's  death.  As  is  well  known,  he 
repaid  the  Queen's  clemency  by  taking  his  father's  place  at  the 
head  of  the  disaffected  Catholics,  and  five  months  later  Wedel  sa\* 
him  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in  1595. 

On  November  25  the  Queen  opened  Parliament  in  state,  ane 
Westminster  was  astir  with  excitement.  Wedel  describes  how  the 
streets  at  Westminster  were  swept  and  garnished  and  sprinkled  witi 
sand,  and  later  the  Queen,  wearing  her  parliament  robes  and  riding 
in  a  sumptuous  litter  '  like  a  covered  bed,'  passed  from  Whitehall  to 
the  Parliament  House,  attended  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
and  the  members  of  Parliament,  likewise  in  their  robes.  After 
service  in  the  Abbey  she  proceeded  to  the  Parliament  House  and 
was  escorted  to  a  chamber  in  which  was  a  canopy  very  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  pieces  of  velvet  and  gold  and  silver  and  pearls, 
beneath  which,  upon  the  throne,  she  took  her  seat.  The  benches 
round  about  the  chamber  were  covered  with  red  satin,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  were  four  woolsacks  covered  with  red  cloth 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  walls  being  hung  with 
tapestry. 

'  In  front,  at  the  end  of  the  woolsacks,  towards  the  door,  was  a 
low  rail  covered  with  red  satin,  placed  right  across  the  room.  On 
the  one  woolsack,  which  was  close  to  the  Queen's  chair,  sat  the  Lord 
Chancellor  with  his  back  to  the  Queen  ;  on  the  other,  to  the  right, 
sat  three  judges,  and  on  a  third,  to  the  left,  three  secretaries.  Beyond 
the  rail,  but  close  to  it,  sat  two  writers,  on  the  benches  round  about 
sat,  on  the  right  hand,  twenty  bishops,  two  viscounts,  one  count,  and , 
on  the  left,  twenty  earls  and  twenty  knights.  In  this  manner 
Parliament  opened  and  sat  daily  until  Christmas,  but  without  the 
Queen,  who  is  only  present  on  the  first  and  last  day.  On  the  Holy 
Day  (Christmas)  it  adjourned,  but  commenced  again  and  sat  until 
Easter,  when  it  was  once  more  adjourned  but  not  dissolved,  and  was 
to  resume  its  sitting  again  ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  departed.' 

Wedel  tells  us  that  the  main  business  to  be  settled  by  this  Parlia- 
ment was  the  question  of  succession,  as  the  people  did  not  want  the 
King  of  Scotland  to  be  King  of  England.  The  question,  however, 
was  shelved  by  the  Queen,  and  Parliament  had  to  be  content  with 
voting  subsidies  and  passing  a  measure  embodying  the  Bond  c 
Association.  Elizabeth  was  a  mistress  of  procrastination. 
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We  now  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  episode 
in  Wedel's  account  of  England,  the  description  of  a  State  Ball  at 
Greenwich.  This  took  place  on  December  27.  He  first  saw  the 
Queen  proceed  to  church  and  then — a  somewhat  unusual  privilege — 
was  allowed  to  watch  her  at  dinner.  The  table  was  set  under  a 
golden  canopy  while  the  Queen  was  in  church.  Forty  silver-gilt 
dishes,  small  and  great,  were  carried  in  by  bearers — all  gentlemen 
of  consequence,  or  noblemen,  who  made  obeisance  three  times 
whenever  they  entered  the  room,  although  the  Queen  was  not 
present.  On  returning  from  church  the  Queen  was  conducted  to 
her  table  where  she  sat  alone  :  '  during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  is 
not  to  be  seen  by  anybody,  and  a  foreigner  can  only  see  her  eat  on 
Feast  days.'  After  she  was  seated,  a  table  was  laid  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  at  which  sat  five  countesses.  A  very  young  gentleman 
in  black  carved  for  the  Queen,  and  another  about  the  same  age,  clad 
in  green,  served  the  wine ;  he  was  forced  to  kneel  so  long  as  the 
Queen  was  drinking,  after  which  he  rose  and  refilled.  At  the  table 
stood  a  number  of  well-known  men,  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Leicester,  the  Master  of  the  Household,  Lord  Hert- 
ford (Beauchamp),  'who  is  spoken  of  among  the  English  as  the 
successor  to  the  Crown,'  Hatton  and  others,  having  white  wands  in 
their  hands — '  fine  old  men,  all  of  them.'  When  the  Queen  desired 
to  speak  to  one  of  them,  which  often  happened,  she  called  him  to  her 
side,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remain  kneeling  until  she  told  him  to 
rise,  thereupon  he  would  get  up,  make  the  Queen  a  low  bow,  retire 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  make  another  bow,  and  rejoin  his 
friends.  On  both  sides  of  the  room,  but  away  from  the  table,  stood 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  knights  and  ladies,  and  music  was  played 
all  the  time  the  Queen  was  at  table.  Dinner  did  not  take  long,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  two  bishops  said  grace,  and  three  earls,  among 
whom  was  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel,  came  forward  bearing  a  large 
silver  vessel  which  they  presented  to  the  Queen  kneeling.  Two 
older  gentlemen  carried  towels.  Before  washing,  the  Queen  called 
her  chamberlain  to  her  and  handed  him  a  ring.  Then  she  washed 
her  hands,  received  back  the  ring  and  took  her  place  to  view  the 
dance. 

'  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  joined  hands  as  in  Germany,  the 
former  putting  on  their  hats,  although  otherwise  none  may  wear 
;a  hat  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  be  he  as  famous  as  he  will.  They 
'then, took  their  places  behind  one  another,  as  in  Germany,  all  the 
men  and  ladies  wearing  gloves.  Although  the  dance  commenced 
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in  German  fashion,  it  was  nevertheless  not  the  same,  but  they  took 
certain  steps  forward  and  then  back,  finally  leaving  each  other  and 
changing  partners,  but  each  one  going  back  to  his  own  partner  at 
the  right  time.  They  frequently  bowed  to  each  other  during  the 
dance,  (the  men)  at  each  bow  taking  off  their  hats  to  the  ladies. 
There  were  in  the  dance  a  number  of  gentle  and  pretty  women  with 
magnificent  dresses.' 

Only  the  more  notable  and  sedate  people  took  part  in  this  dance 
(which  seems  to  have  been  the  Spanish  pa  vane),  but  it  was  followed 
by  a  galliard,  in  which  the  young  people  danced  to  their  hearts' 
content,  the  gentlemen  in  doublet  and  hose,  having  put  off  their 
weapons  and  coats.  Then  the  Queen  called  a  halt  and  retired  to 
her  room.  During  the  dance,  however,  she  had  summoned  to  her 
side  several  people,  old  and  young,  and  had  kept  them  kneeling 
while  she  talked  to  them.  She  chatted  pleasantly  to  all,  but  joked 
particularly  with  'Master  or  Captain'  Raleigh,  as  Wedel  calls 
him, 

putting  her  finger  under  his  chin,  telling  him  that  he  had  a  smut 
there,  making  as  if  to  remove  it  with  her  handkerchief,  but  he  was 
beforehand  and  removed  it  himself.  They  say  that  she  now  loves 
him  before  all  others,  which  is  well  to  be  believed,  since  two  years 
ago  he  could  scarcely  keep  a  single  servant :  now  he  has  received 
so  much  from  her  that  he  keeps  five  hundred.' 

On  March  2  Wedel  witnessed  the  execution  of  that  extraordinary 
person,  Dr.  William  Parry,  who  had  been  convicted  of  conspiring 
against  the  Queen's  life.  Wedel  evidently  bases  his  account  o: 
Parry's  early  life  and  his  correspondence  with  the  Queen's  enemie 
abroad,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  itself,  on  the  genera 
talk  of  the  town,  and  on  the  whole  he  is  well-informed.  He  Q' 
doubt  also  purchased  a  copy  of  one  of  the  numerous  confession 
which  were  published  at  this  time,  as  Burghley  complains,  b; 
'  divers  busy  printers,' and,  as  he  had  been  here  for  over  six  month* 
he  probably  knew  sufficient  English  to  understand  its  content! 
He  gives,  however,  one  particular  which  does  not  appear  in  th 
report  printed  in  the  State  trials.  It  is  there  stated  that  Pan 
had  intended  to  stab  the  Queen,  but  had  been  so  appalled  by  h< 
likeness  to  Henry  VIII  that  his  courage  failed  him.  Wedel 
account  is  as  follows  : 

'  At  the  end  of  one  day  the  said  doctor  came  to  the  Queen,  wl 
was  alone  in  her  chamber,  having  a  knife  in  his  sleeve  intending 
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stab  her.  As  she  saw  him  she  said  to  him  "  Doctor,  do  you  know 
what  I  dreamt  this  night  ? "  On  his  replying  "No,"  she  said  "  I 
dreamt  that  one  of  my  veins  was  opened  and  much  blood  poured 
from  it."  Thereupon  the  doctor  was  afraid,  and  thought  she  must 
have  known  his  intention,  and  fell  in  a  swoon.  The  Queen  had  him 
restored,  thinking  that  his  terror  had  been  occasioned  by  her  dream 
because  he  was  so  attached  to  her,  and  loved  him  more  than  ever. 
As  he  came  then  to  his  companion  he  told  him  what  had  happened 
and  urged  him  to  try  if  he  could  accomplish  the  murder.  The  other 
was  agreeable,  and  entered  the  Palace,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
Queen  he  became  afraid,  and  falling  upon  his  knees  he  begged  for 
mercy  and  confessed  all.' 

Parry  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  from  the  Tower  to  Palace  Yard  where 
he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  his  head  being  set  up  on  London 
Bridge. 

'As  the  Queen  heard  this  of  the  Doctor  [writes  Wedel], 
she  descended  into  her  garden  and  wept,  and  said  she  marvelled 
why  so  many  people  were  threatening  her  life,  she  beat  her  breast 
and  cried  out  that  she  had  neither  defence  nor  weapons,  but  was 
only  a  miserable  woman,  would  to  God  in  Heaven  that  He  would 
take  her  home  to  Himself  and  thus  have  pity  on  her.' 

Parry  had  been  in  trouble  before  and  had  been  so  leniently  treated 
that  people  were  beginning  to  ask  why  '  he  had  hung  so  long  upon 
the  hook  before  being  hoisted  up.'  The  fact  is  that  the  Queen 
was  really  attracted  by  this  specious  rogue,  and  was  genuinely 
distressed  at  his  treachery.  Wayward,  shiftly,  unreal,  and  heartless 
she  may  have  been  in  public  and  private  affairs,  but  Wedel's  few 
'words  bring  Gloriana  very  close  to  us  in  her  grief. 

Wedel's  money  was  now  running  short,  and  it  was  time  for  him 
to  be  gone,  and  on  April  23  he  embarked  on  a  ship  bound  for  Ham- 
burg. At  Gravesend  he  had  some  difficulty  with  a  Moorish  servant 
he  was  taking  back  with  him  and  for  whom  he  had  no  passport,  but 
eventually  he  obtained  permission  to  ship  him,  and  on  the  28th  he 
out  out  to  sea.  He  concludes  his  narrative  with  some  general 
Observations  on  England  which  are  curious,  if  not  always  quite 
iccurate.  He  was  much  impressed  with  the  wealthy  condition  of 
dl  classes,  the  gentlefolk  and  noblemen  living  in  magnificent  state 
tnd  keeping  more  servants  than  he  had  seen  anywhere  else  in  the 
vhole  of  his  life,  while  the  peasants  lived  better  and  kept  a  finer 
able  than  the  noblemen  in  Germany  :  '  He  must  be  a  poor  peasant, ' 
ie  says,  '  who  does  not  have  silver-gilt  salt-cellars,  silver  goblets 
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and  spoons.'  It  is  interesting  to  learn,  too,  that  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture in  England  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  younger  sons  into 
service,  or,  failing  that,  into  highway  robbery !  The  climate  he 
finds  to  be  temperate,  not  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in  winter, 
very  much,  in  fact,  the  same  as  in  France. 

Sufficient  has  been  written  to  show  that  in  Wedel  we  have 
traveller  of  intelligence  and  charm,  who  supplements  the  existing 
accounts  of  England  at  this  time  in  many  unexpected  and  interesting 
particulars.  He  was  content  to  record  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and 
was  simple  enough  to  take  a  frank  and  whole-hearted  delight  in 
the  scenes  he  describes.  One  would  like  to  know  how,  with  his 
limited  knowledge  of  English,  he  was  able  to  keep  so  closely  in  touch 
with  everyday  gossip  and  affairs.  He  was  familiar  with  public 
opinion  concerning  the  vexed  question  of  the  succession  :  he  knew 
all  about  the  disgrace  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel :  he  repeats  the  com- 
mon scandal  about  the  Queen's  relations  with  Leicester  and  Hatton, 
and  other  instances  could  be  quoted  from  many  passages  in  his 
journal  concerning  matters  which  might  well  be  outside  the  notice 
of  the  ordinary  foreigner,  but  upon  which  he  contrived  to  be  well- 
informed.  In  whatever  way  it  was  achieved,  it  was  apparently  a 
business  with  him  to  find  out  what  the  people  he  describes  were 
thinking  and  saying — no  mean  qualification  for  any  traveller, 
ancient  or  modern. 

MALCOLM  LETTS. 
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WE  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dan  Potter  in  the  summer  of  1918  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  began  about  that  time  to  be  vaguely  conscious  of 
a  tall,  lanky  figure  crowned  with  a  shock  of  red  hair,  who  generally 
brought  up  the  tail  of  Factory  deputations.  At  first,  I  suppose,  it 
was  his  hair  which  distinguished  him  to  us  from  his  fellow-members 
on  the  Works  Committee.  Certainly  he  never  said  very  much,  but 
sat  with  a  dreamy  eye  glued  to  the  pattern  on  the  General  Manager's 
carpet.  Hints,  however,  reached  us  that  his  powers  of  speech 
returned  to  him  in  the  more  congenial  air  of  the  Factory,  and  on 
two  occasions  we  were  given  to  understand  that  proposals  which  we 
had  made  had  been  turned  down  because  Potter  had  spoken  against 
them.  Consequently  we  began  to  take  some  interest  in  him,  and 
had  not  the  Armistice  supervened  it  is  possible  that  Potter  might 
have  ceased  to  become  an  indispensable  for  the  production  of 
munitions  of  war,  and  that  the  Factory's  gain  would  have  been 
the  Army's  loss.  From  1916  to  1918  there  was  a  splendid  way  of 
getting  rid  of  troublesome  people. 

The  War,  however,  was  over,  and  like  a  great  many  other  people, 
and  in  the  good  time  of  our  lords  and  masters,  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  we  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares  or  their  equivalent. 
In  other  words,  we  despatched  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  worth 
of  shell-making  plant  to  a  Ministry  depot  (where  it  was  first  stored 
in  the  open  for  six  months,  and  then  sold  at  a  fraction  of  its  original 
cost).  Afterwards  we  installed  a  lot  of  machinery  for  our  new  work, 
the  building  of  railway  carriages  and  wagons.  In  the  interval, 
while  the  old  plant  was  being  sent  off  and  before  the  new  plant  had 
come  in,  most  of  our  war-time  employees  drifted  away  to  other 
jobs,  and  only  a  skeleton  staff  remained  with  us.  Among  those  who 
left,  without  much  mutual  regret,  were  the  majority  of  the  old 
Works  Committee. 

There  followed  some  months  of  painful  struggling  with  a  dilatory 
Ministry  and  a  collection  of  contractor  who  excused  all  their  short- 
comings by  pointing  to  the  Moulders'  Strike.  At  the  end  of  1919 
we  reopened  our  doors  and  offered  rolling  stock  to  a  world  which 
at  first  seemed  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  those  who  wanted 
railway  wagons  and  could  not  pay  for  them,  and  those  who  could 
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pay  for  them  and  did  not  want  them.  As  the  year  advanced, 
however,  orders  trickled  in,  workpeople  were  engaged,  and  the 
Factory  began  to  look  more  like  its  old  self  again. 

Before  long,  therefore,  we  found  it  necessary  to  revive  the 
Works  Committee,  and  that  body,  newly  elected  and  equipped  with 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  presented  itself  for  the  inspection  and 
approval  of  the  Management.  They  came  and  we  inspected — and 
did  not  altogether  approve  when  we  found  that  the  new  Chairman 
was  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Dan  Potter.  It  appeared  that  he 
had  somehow  eluded  the  combing-out  which  had  taken  place  six 
months  before,  and  by  virtue  of  his  seat  on  the  old  Committee  had 
been  promptly  elected  Chairman  of  the  new  one. 

'  Just  what  I  had  hoped  to  avoid,'  remarked  the  General  Manager. 
'  We  want  to  get  right  away  from  the  ideas  which  these  fellows  had 
during  the  war.'  However,  we  bowed,  as  nowadays  the  Manage- 
ment often  has  to  do,  to  the  dictates  of  democracy,  and  Potter's 
election  went  unchallenged.  Very  much  on  the  same  principle  that 
you  make  the  most  troublesome  boy  in  the  House  a  prefect  or  the 
most  obstreperous  soldier  in  the  Company  a  Lance-Corporal,  it 
sometimes  (though  not  always)  pays  to  have  an  extremist  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Works  Committee.  After  all,  if  he  has  something  nasty 
to  say  about  you,  it  is  better  that  he  should  say  it  to  your  face  than 
whisper  it  behind  your  back  in  the  Factory.  And  we  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  Potter  had  whispered  quite  a  lot  of  nasty 
things  about  us  to  his  fellows  in  the  old  days.  But  the  Potter  who 
came  to  us  as  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  was  a  changed 
man.  Just  at  first,  it  is  true,  he  seemed  a  little  shy  and  suspicious, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  he  lost  his  shyness  and  discarded  his  sus- 
picions. It  began  to  dawn  on  us  as  a  pleasant  surprise  that  we 
were  dealing  with  a  most  reasonable  person.  His  anxiety  to  work 
with  the  Management  and  not  against  them  was  only  equalled  by 
the  adroitness  with  which  he  kept  the  Factory  hotheads  in  order. 
In  fact,  he  not  only  gave  us  no  trouble  himself,  but  he  delivered  the 
goods  as  far  as  the  management  of  the  workpeople  was  concerned. 
How  he  contrived  to  do  this  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  anyone  who 
imagines  that  the  lot  of  an  honest  Trades  Union  official  since  the 
Armistice  has  been  a  happy  one  is  making  a  great  mistake. 

So  Potter  ceased  to  be  suspected  by  us  and  became  a  confidant 
and  friend.  His  shock  of  red  hair  would  appear  round  my  door  or 
the  General  Manager's  on  most  days  in  the  week ;  he  was  always 
consulted  about  any  little  change  in  the  Factory  routine ;  the 
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General  Manager  would  engage  him  in  lengthy  conversations  on 
economics  in  general  and  our  own  business  in  particular ;  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  whose  output  of  propagandist  literature 
is  almost  as  vigorous  as  the  Firm's  output  of  steel,  sent  him  several 
of  his  pamphlets  to  read. 

So,  at  a  time  when  strikes  and  rumours  of  strikes  were  paralysing 
the  engineering  trade  of  the  country  we  had  a  comparatively  happy 
factory.  And  that,  as  we  gladly  recognised,  was  largely  due  to 
Dan  Potter. 

Once  or  twice  I  took  a  lesson  in  diplomacy  by  attending  (unob- 
trusively) the  mass  meetings  which  Potter  addressed  in  the  dinner- 
hour,  generally  on  some  point  which  the  Management  wished  to 
carry.  I  always  came  away  impressed  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
put  his  case  and  the  respect  of  the  men  who  listened  to  it.  Those 
meetings  amused  and  at  the  same  time  puzzled  me.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  and  the  General 
Workers  hate  each  other  with  the  special  hatred  of  the  skilled  for 
the  unskilled  workman  and  vice  versa.  But  hotly  as  they  may 
quarrel  in  private,  in  public  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  impair  the 
solidarity  of  labour.  So  at  meetings,  Mr.  Smith  the  fitter  is  Brother 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Brown  who  unloads  wagons  on  the  '  tip  '  is  Brother 
Brown,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  general  amity  and  good  will. 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  set  all  this  down  as  humbug,  but  later  on 
I  decided  that  I  had  been  wrong.  For  Labour  has  its  ideals, 
although,  like  other  bodies,  it  does  not  always  live  up  to  them. 
Our  Smiths  and  Browns,  at  any  rate,  united  in  listening  to  Dan 
Potter's  advice,  and  on  most  occasions  in  taking  it.  This  amena- 
bility, though  gratifying,  gave  rise  to  the  painful  reflection  that 
while  to-day  the  British  employer  may  not  look  over  the  stable  wall, 
a  shop  steward  can  generally  steal  the  horses  ;  in  other  words,  the 
working  man  will  take  a  good  deal  on  trust  from  one  of  his  own  leaders 
and  nothing  at  all  from  one  of  those  whom  he  miscalls  a  capitalist. 
Even  if  the  leader  is  a  rogue  and  the  employer  is  an  honest  man  the 
result  is  just  the  same.  This,  however,  is  a  digression. 

I  wish  that  my  story  could  end  at  this  point,  and  that  we  and 
the  Works  Committee  and  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Smith  had  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards  in  a  state  of  idyllic  harmony  and  industrial 
peace.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

After  the  Boom  came  the  Slump.  There  was  a  delirious  period 
when  orders  poured  in  at  fantastic  prices  and  at  a  pace  with  which 
a  new  Factory  like  ours  found  it  hard  to  keep  up.  Wages  rose, 
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the  price  of  raw  materials  rose,  and  profits  rose  (the  last  not  so 
much  as  people  thought),  and  those  who  wanted  to  buy  came  and 
sat  on  the  doorsteps  of  those  who  were  condescending  enough  to 
sell.  But  like  all  good  things  (if  it  was  a  good  thing),  the  boom 
came  to  an  abrupt  end — in  the  summer  of  1920.  People  suddenly 
discovered  that  they  had  not  got  quite  so  much  money  as  they 
had  thought  they  had,  the  Banks  got  nervous  and  locked  up  their 
depreciated  Bradburys  by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the  Bank 
Rate,  and  the  barrage  of  orders  died  away  into  a  depressing  silence. 

After  a  few  months  of  bewilderment  the  British  manufacturer 
came  to  the  uncomfortable  conclusion  that  if  he  was  to  compete 
with  the  Belgian,  the  German,  and  the  American,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  offer  his  goods  at  something  like  their  prices,  that 
is,  at  rather  less  than  half  the  figure  at  which  he  had  been  selling 
for  the  past  year.  With  this  object  in  view  every  firm  began 
drastically  to  overhaul  its  costs  ;  but  though  staffs  were  decimated 
and  profits  whittled  away  to  nothing,  the  foreigner  was  still  able 
to  undersell  the  Englishman  by  a  handsome  margin.  Only  wages 
remained  to  be  reduced,  and  as  the  Unions  had  frequently  expressed 
their  determination  to  maintain  them  at  the  figure  to  which  the 
war  and  the  subsequent  boom  had  lifted  them,  a  good  deal  of  bad 
feeling  was  roused  by  the  '  cuts  '  which  the  employers  began  to 
make. 

All  this  may  seem  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  Dan  Potter,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  a  great  deal. 

In  addition  to  the  wages  troubles  which  we  shared  with  other 
engineering  firms,  we  had  in  our  cupboard  a  special  skeleton  of 
our  own.  The  building  of  carriages  and  wagons  is  not  really 
skilled  work.  In  the  factories  of  our  competitors  most  of  it  is  done 
by  semi-skilled  men.  We,  however,  coming  into  the  business  just 
after  the  Armistice,  had  been  forced  to  take  what  labour  we  could 
get ;  and  as  the  only  men  in  our  district  whom  we  could  find  to 
do  the  work  were  skilled  men,  we  had  taken  on  large  numbers  of 
them.  A  little  later,  when  we  succeeded  in  getting  semi-skilled 
men  as  well,  they  naturally  insisted  on  being  paid  the  same  rates  as 
the  other  men  who  were  manning  similar  machines.  This  meant, 
of  course,  that  we  were  paying  our  men  five  or  six  shillings  a  week 
more  than  our  competitors  were  paying  their  men. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  our  costs  by  every 
possible  means,  it  was  obvious  that  something  must  be  done  to 
b ring  our  rates  into  line  with  those  of  other  firms.  We  recognised,  of 
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course,  that  the  change,  coming  on  the  heels  of  general  reductions  in 
wages  throughout  the  engineering  trade,  would  scarcely  be  popular 
with  the  workpeople.  So  we  set  about  it  cautiously  and  began  by 
seeking  the  aid  of  Dan  Potter.  With  him  on  our  side  we  thought 
that  the  battle  would  be  favourably  opened.  A  little  meeting  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  was  accordingly  arranged. 
At  first  Potter  was  obdurate. 

'  The  employers  took  off  three  shillings  last  month,'  he  com- 
plained, '  and  another  three  shillings  this  month.  It  isn't  'ardly 
fair  to  expect  men  on  the  top  of  that  to  come  down  to  a  semi-skilled 
rate.  We  'ear  a  lot  about  the  cost  o'  living  coming  down,'  he  added 
bitterly,  '  but  things  don't  seem  to  get  no  cheaper.  Wages — they 
come  down  all  right.' 

'  I  know  it's  hard,  Potter,'  said  the  General  Manager, '  but  we're 
up  against  hard  facts.  Wages  unfortunately  don't  depend  on  the 
cost  of  living,  but  on  what  the  industry  can  afford  to  pay.  With  us 
it's  not  a  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  pay  semi-skilled  or 
skilled  rates ;  it's  a  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  pay  semi- 
skilled rates  or  close  down .  The  extra  money  simply  isn't  there,  and 
we've  no  alternative.  That's  the  way  we  want  the  men  to  look  at  it. 
It  comes  to  this,  that  they've  got  to  take  what  we  can  afford  to  give 
them  or  lose  their  jobs.' 

'  That's  putting  them  on  the  streets  in  these  times,'  said  Potter. 
'  I  know  it  is.    We  don't  want  to  do  that,  but  we  can't  help 
ourselves.' 

Potter  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
'  It'll  be  a  job  to  convince  the  men,'  he  said. 
As  this  meant  that  Potter  himself  was  by  no  means  convinced, 
we  got  to  work  with  the  figures  which  proved  our  case.  We  pro- 
duced the  rates  paid  by  our  competitors,  and  he  was  impressed. 
Then  we  got  out  a  few  of  our  recent  tenders  and  showed  him  that 
although  nothing  at  all  had  been  allowed  for  profit,  and  less  than 
half  our  overhead  charges  had  been  covered,  the  orders  had  gone 
past  us.  He  was  still  more  impressed.  '  All  the  same,  sir,'  he 
objected  when  we  had  finished,  '  to  bring  our  chaps  down  to  a 
semi-skilled  rate  now  is  going  to  make  trouble.' 

'  If  it  is,  we've  got  to  face  it,'  replied  the  General  Manager. 
'  Surely  you  see  that  we've  no  alternative  ?  ' 

Potter  scratched  his  head  and  looked  gloomy.  His  position 
was  difficult.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  compelled  to  recognise 
the  facts  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  relish  the  responsibility 
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of  recommending  the  reduction  to  the  workpeople.    It  was 
dilemma  which  frequently  confronts  the  Labour  Party  to-day. 

'  I  don't  see  that  we  can  'elp  bringing  the  Unions  in  on  it,'  he 
said  at  last.  '  The  men  would  never  agree  without  it  came  from 
their  Unions.' 

'  But  if  you  do,'  argued  the  General  Manager,  '  we  shall  have 
to  bring  in  the  Employers'  Association,  you  know.  That's  the 
rule.' 

'  We  don't  want  that,'  murmured  Potter  ruefully. 

'  Better  if  we  could  settle  it  ourselves  ? '  suggested  the  General 


'  No  doubt  about  that ! ' 

So  the  argument  went  on — round  and  round  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  At  the  psychological  moment  we  conceded  two  shillings 
on  the  rate.  That  was  decisive. 

'  All  right,  sir,'  Potter  agreed  reluctantly.  '  I'll  speak  to  the 
men  and  do  what  I  can.  'Twon't  be  an  easy  job,  though.' 

'  He's  about  right  there,'  remarked  the  General  Manager 
when  he  had  gone.  'I  don't  envy  him  the  job  he's  got  in  front 
of  him.  Potter's  a  good  fellow,  but  he's  going  to  bite  off  something 
pretty  tough  this  time.  I'm  afraid  we  may  have  pressed  him  a  bit 
too  hard.  Do  you  know  Martins  ? ' 

'  That  chap  in  the  Forge  ?     Yes  ! ' 

I  knew  Martins  well.  He  belonged  to  a  type  which  is  now 
becoming  more  common  in  factories,  that  of  the  half-educated 
revolutionary.  He  had  been  at  Euskin  College  and  combined  a 
perverted  view  of  Political  Economy  with  a  pious  faith  in  the 
Third  International. 

'  I  hear  he's  been  looking  for  trouble  for  some  time  past,'  the 
General  Manager  went  on  to  say.  '  He's  telling  the  men  a  lot  of  rot 
about  the  Works  Committee — says  they  are  always  giving  in  to  the 
Management,  and  hints  at  all  sorts  of  unsavoury  reasons.  If  I  had 
a  little  more  evidence  and  it  wasn't  such  a  bad  time  to  get  rid  of  a 
hothead,  I'd  sack  him.  But  just  now  it  would  only  make  a  martyr 
of  him  and  wouldn't  help  Potter  at  all.' 


The  next  day  Potter  called  a  mass  meeting  in  the  dinner-hour. 
I  met  him  on  his  way  to  attend  it  and  thought  he  was  looking 
worried  and  anxious.  I  stopped  and  asked  him  how  he  anticipated 
things  would  go. 
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'  There's  going  to  be  trouble,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  '  It's 
got  about  the  Factory  that  the  Management  are  going  to  reduce 
wages.  Several  of  the  men  'ave  spoken  to  me  about  this.' 

He  went  on  his  way  and  a  few  minutes  later  I  slipped  into  the 
crowd  at  the  back  of  the  meeting. 

I  could  see  at  once  that  Potter's  forebodings  were  likely  to  be 
justified.  The  older  and  more  sober  workpeople  seemed  to  have 
effaced  themselves,  as  they  have  rather  a  habit  of  doing  when  there 
is  trouble  about.  On  the  other  hand,  the  younger  men  and  shop 
boys  were  very  much  in  evidence,  while  right  in  front  of  the  crowd 
was  Martins,  surrounded  by  a  noisy  little  clique  of  supporters. 

Potter  climbed  on  to  the  end  of  a  bench  and  called  for  order. 
He  was  not  looking  at  all  happy. 

At  first  he  got  a  fair  hearing,  but  when  he  began  to  outline  the 
proposed  reductions  there  was  a  running  chorus  of  dissent.  Still 
he  plodded  on  doggedly  to  his  conclusion. 

'  Now  you've  'eard  me,  brothers,'  he  said.  '  You've  'eard  that 
if  the  Management  can't  get  this  reduction  they'll  'ave  to  close 
down  the  Works.  Now  what  do  you  say  ?' 

'  I  say  it's  a  lie !  '  shouted  a  big  labourer,  jumping  up  angrily 
from  the  back.  '  Didn't  they  pay  the  shareholders  five  per  cent, 
last  January  ?  If  they  can  pay  "  divvies  "  to  the  shareholders, 
they  can  pay  us  a  living  wage ! '  The  interruption  was  greeted 
with  a  storm  of  applause  and  shouts  of  '  Good  old  Alf  ! '  *  That's 
the  stuff  to  give  'em  ! ' 

'  I'm  only  telling  you,  brothers,  what  you  and  I  know,'  said 
Potter  patiently.  '  They  may  'ave  paid  a  "  divvy  "  last  January ; 
but  it's  June  now,  and  'ow  many  orders  'ave  we  'ad  this  year  ? 

Not  one  !    And  why  ?    Because ' 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd  and  Martins  sprang  to  the  front. 
'  I'll  tell  you  why,'  he  cried.  '  They  don't  want  orders  yet,  not 
till  they've  got  wages  down.  Then  they'll  take  the  orders  right 
enough  and  make  double  the  profit,  too !  Five  per  cent,  it  was 
last  January,  was  it  ?  It'll  be  ten  per  cent,  next  January,  if  they 
get  their  way.' 

The  audience  howled  with  rage  at  the  thought. 
'  Give  me  order,  brothers,'  pleaded  Potter.  '  Give  me  order  ! 
What's  the  use  of  talk  like  that  ?  We  know  it's  'ard,  but  we've 
got  to  face  the  facts.  It's  work  at  the  lower  rate  or  no  work  at 
all.  W^e  in  the  Works  Committee  'ave  done  our  best  for  you. 
We've  got  two  shillings  knocked  off  the  reduction ' 
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'  That's  right ! '  shouted  a  wag.  '  I  steals  ten  bob  o'  yours 
and  gives  you  back  'alf  a  crown  !  ' 

There  followed  yells  of  laughter  and  a  volley  of  questions, 
mostly  of  a  rhetorical  kind. 

'  Let's  stick  to  the  point,'  argued  Potter.  '  The  Management 
'ave  told  me  that  if  they  can't ' 

*  We  don't  want  to  hear  what  the  Management  have  told  you,' 
shouted  Martins  furiously,  '  nor  yet  what  you've  told  the  Manage- 
ment. Some  of  us  think  there's  been  a  bit  too  much  between 
Mister  Potter  and  the  Management.  There !  You've  got  it 
straight  now !  ' 

The  scorn  with  which  '  Mister  Potter '  was  emphasised  was 
indescribable.  The  taunt  was  followed  by  uproar.  The  Works 
Committee,  standing  behind  Potter,  and  a  few  isolated  men  in 
the  crowd  cried  '  Shame ! '  but  without  much  conviction.  The 
majority  had  been  given  the  lead  they  were  ready  to  take,  and 
the  meeting,  which  had  never  really  been  under  proper  control, 
got  utterly  out  of  hand.  Potter  was  assailed  with  a  hurricane 
of  epithets,  of  which  *  Traitor  ! '  was  the  mildest.  The  vehemence 
and  bitterness  of  the  men  amazed  me ;  it  was  as  though  their 
hatred  had  been  pent  up  for  a  long  time  and  had  suddenly  broken 
out.  Yet  I  knew  that  a  few  days  ago  Potter  had  been  a  popular 
man,  and  there  had  been  a  nod  and  a  smile  for  him  from  every 
man  in  the  Works. 

The  crowd  surged  angrily  round  his  bench,  and  the  din  almost 
drowned  the  noise  of  the  hooter  calling  the  men  back  to  work. 
For  a  moment  I  was  afraid  that  Potter  would  be  attacked,  but 
he  seemed  to  recognise  the  futility  of  further  argument,  as,  slipping 
off  the  bench,  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  Works  Committee 
and  vanished  from  our  sight.  In  his  place  I  would  have  done  the 
same  thing. 

Martins  leapt  triumphantly  on  to  the  empty  bench. 

'  "  Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us  !  "  '  he  shouted  with 
a  dramatic  wave  of  his  arm.  And  the  crowd,  without  recognising 
the  quotation,  roared  their  approval  of  the  sentiment.  Then 
they  dispersed  noisily  to  their  different  sections. 

That  afternoon  Potter  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  peaceful 
members  of  the  Works  Committee  resigned.  Their  places  were 
at  once  rilled  by  men  whose  election  no  General  Manager  in  his 
senses  could  recognise.  Among  them  was  Martins,  whose  name, 
by  a  colossal  piece  of  impudence,  was  presented  as  the  new 
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Chairman  of  the  Committee.     This  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war. 

The  General  Manager  was  firm  but  tactful.  It  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  must  be 
a  man  of  whom  the  Management  did  not  actively  disapprove. 
There  were  only  two  or  three  men  in  the  Factory  who  for  obvious 
reasons  were  ineligible,  and  the  Committee  had  chosen  one  of 
them.  Let  them  go  away  and  try  again !  They  went  away,  and 
that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  them — as  a  Committee.  The  whole 
story  lost  nothing  in  the  course  of  circulation  through  the  Factory, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours'  time  nearly  everyone  believed  that  a 
highly  melodramatic  encounter  had  taken  place,  and  that  an 
incorruptible  Committee  had  first  spurned  the  bribes  and  then 
defied  the  threats  of  the  General  Manager.  That  is  one  way  in 
which  industrial  history  is  made  to-day. 

The  Works  Committee  having  ceased  to  function — except  at 
meetings  in  the  dinner-hour,  there  remained  only  one  course  open 
to  us,  and  we  accordingly  posted  notices  in  the  Works  announcing 
the  decision  of  the  Management  to  reduce  by  six  shillings  a  week 
the  rates  of  all  men  working  on  certain  machines.  Every  man 
in  the  Factory  at  once  laid  down  his  tools,  irrespective  of  whether 
his  wages  were  affected  or  not.  We  called  it  a  strike,  they  (per- 
versely) a  lock-out,  and  it  lasted  exactly  three  weeks.  The 
Employers'  Association  and  the  Unions  got  to  work  and  there 
were  the  makings  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel.  Once  the  great  ones 
of  industry  are  invoked  a  trifling  dispute  may  result  in  a  national 
stoppage.  Doubtless  nothing  would  have  pleased  Martins  and  his 
friends  better  than  that  our  affair  should  have  ended  in  this  way. 
Fortunately,  however,  some  of  our  older  men  began  to  make 
their  voices  heard,  the  wives,  who  are  generally  on  the  side  of 
peace,  began  to  exert  pressure,  and  even  the  younger  men  began 
to  wonder  if  no  bread  was  really  better  than  half  a  loaf.  To  the 
outward  indignation  and  inward  relief  of  the  Association  and  the 
Unions  we  settled  the  trouble  ourselves  on  the  same  terms  that  we 
had  originally  offered  Potter.  A  brand  new  Works  Committee, 
purged  of  its  objectionable  elements,  presented  itself  and  was 
approved,  and  the  Factory  returned  to  work  again. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  strike  I  am  afraid  that  we  almost 

forgot  Potter.    The  Chairman  of  a  Works  Committee,  like  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  ceases  to  be  a  power  and  vanishes 

into  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  moment  at  which  he  lays 
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down  his  office.  One  evening,  however,  shortly  after  the  re- 
sumption of  work,  it  happened  that  I  was  passing  through  the 
Factory  when  the  hooter  went  and  the  men  all  rushed  for  the  gates. 
Most  of  the  lights  were  switched  off  and  the  hum  of  machinery 
died  away  into  silence.  When  I  came  to  the  machine  shop  only 
one  man  was  left  there.  He  was  standing  by  a  big  lathe  and  was 
slowly  collecting  some  tools.  As  I  drew  nearer  I  saw  that  it  was 
Potter  and  stopped  to  speak  to  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  some 
compunction  about  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated.  He 
had  given  good  service,  both  to  employers  and  employed,  yet 
when  the  crisis  came  the  latter  had  discarded  him  like  a  worn-out 
garment  and  the  former  had  not  lifted  a  finger  in  his  defence. 
So  far  as  we  were  concerned  this  had  been  inevitable.  For  us  to 
have  shown  the  least  sympathy  with  the  late  Chairman  of  the 
Works  Committee  would  merely  have  made  matters  worse  for  him. 
Yet  I  felt  that  he  had  been  abominably  treated  and  stopped  to 
tell  him  so. 

'  It's  very  hard,'  I  said,  '  after  all  you  had  done  for  the  men 
that  they  should  have  thrown  you  over  like  this.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  replied  Potter.  He  paused,  as  though  that 
was  all  he  intended  to  say,  and  then  suddenly  broke  out :  '  I  can't 
understand  it.  You  know  I  always  did  my  best  for  them.  I 
never  minded  'ow  much  trouble  it  was,  so's  it  was  'elping  things 
along.  And  then  at  the  first  bit  of  trouble  they  chucks  me  over 
for  a  chap  who's  never  done  them  anything  but  'arm  !  ' 

'  I  think  they  realise  their  mistake  now,'  I  assured  him.  '  We 
shall  be  having  you  back  as  Chairman  before  long.' 

Potter  shook  his  head.  '  No,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I  wouldn't  take 
it  on  again  even  if  it  was  offered  me.  Once  bit,  twice  shy ! '  he 
added,  with  a  funny  little  smile. 

'  I  hope  you'll  change  your  mind  when  the  offer  comes.' 

'  Not  likely !  And  if  I  did  change  my  mind  the  men  don't 
look  like  changing  theirs.  Why,  there's  not  more'n  'alf  a  dozen 
men  in  the  works  as  '11  speak  to  me  even  now.  They've  got  an 
idea  as  I'm  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  wages  and  the  stoppage. 
Did  you  'ear  as  I'd  left  the  Union  ? ' 

'  Good  Lord  !    Do  you  mean  that  they've  kicked  you  out  ? ' 

*  Not  quite,  sir.  That's  not  the  way  they  do  things.  But 
they  made  things  so  unpleasant  that  I  couldn't  'ardly  stay  on.' 

'  What  a  damned  shame  !  '  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

'  I've  been  thinking  it  over  and  over,'  said  Potter,  '  and  at 
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first  it  seemed  'ard  to  understand  what  I'd  done  to  make  the  men 
so  set  against  me.  Now  I  think  I  see  what  it  is.  When  I  was 
just  an  ordinary  shop  steward  I  thought  like  the  other  chaps  do, 
that  Labour  ought  to  get  what  it  can  out  of  the  employer  and  'ave 
a  shot  at  him  when  it  could.  Afterwards  when  I  became  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  I  began  to  think  things  over  a  bit  for  myself, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  kind  of  foolish  for  Labour  and  Capital  to  be 
always  pulling  against  each  other.  0'  course,  in  public  everyone 
agrees  that  we  ought  to  work  in  together ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
trouble,  'ow  many  of  us  really  acts  up  to  that  ?  Any'ow,  that  was 
what  I  thought.  It  all  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  at  first.  I'd 
been  fighting  against  the  employer  ever  since  I  was  a  lad,  and  all 
the  time  I  ought  to  'ave  been  fighting  on  his  side.  That  is,  if  you 
call  it  fighting  when  we're  all  working  together  for  one  object. 
So  I  did  what  I  could  to  make  things  easier  between  you  and  the 
workpeople,  thinking  I  was  doing  the  best  for  both.' 

'  You  were  ! '  I  put  in. 

'  Well !  it  weren't  easy,  by  a  long  way.  The  trouble  started 
some  time  before  you  brought  up  the  reduction  of  wages.  Every 
time  I  put  up  a  proposal  from  the  Management  I  felt  that  a  lot  of 
the  men  were  asking  themselves  what  I  meant  by  it.  So  when  a 
good  chance  came  they  chucked  me  over.' 

'  More  fools  they ! '  I  said  warmly ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
listening  for  my  comment. 

1  It's  not  being  turned  off  the  Works  Committee  I'm  minding 
most,'  he  went  on,  '  but  the  men  all  thinking  I've  let  them  down, 
'anded  them  over  to  the  enemy,  so  to  speak,  if  you'll  excuse  me 
putting  it  so,  sir.  Decent  chaps  they  are,  too,  barring  three  or 
four  that  you  know.  Yet,  what  could  I  'ave  done  ?  ' 

I  could  not  tell  him,  and  as  we  walked  silently  through  the 
dim  Factory  together  I  felt,  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  the  presence 
of  that  grim  shadow  which  hangs  over  industry.  It  is  a  dark 
shadow  of  misunderstanding,  falling  alike  on  employer  and  em- 
ployed, until,  like  children  in  the  dark,  they  fall  into  a  panic.  So 
they  attack  each  other  without  rightly  knowing  with  whom  they 
are  fighting  or  about  what. 

The  tragedy  is  the  more  bitter  for  the  few  like  Dan  Potter,  who 
struggle  into  the  light  only  to  find  that  they  have  lost  the  trust 
and  the  friendship  of  those  comrades  who  have  remained  behind 
in  the  darkness. 

J.  G.  LOCKHAET. 
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SOONER  or  later  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  possessed  of  a  modicum 
of  literary  curiosity  begins  to  speculate  about  the  vie  de  Boheme 
If  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  himself  in  Paris  he  will  forsake 
for  one  day,  at  any  rate,  the  well-ordered  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
rue  de  Rivoli,  bent  on  recapturing  something  of  the  flavour  of  the 
Boul'  Mich'.  The  expedition  is  not  usually  a  fruitful  one,  but  the 
resulting  disappointment  may  be  mitigated  by  a  bowl  of  bouille- 
baisse,  if  it  happens  to  be  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  indifferent  red 
wine  at  the  dingiest  restaurant  available.  How  did  they  live — the 
Henri  Murgers  and  Little  Billees,  for  they  did  live  both  in  fact 
and  fancy,  and  on  the  whole,  making  allowances  for  the  rose- 
coloured  spectacles  of  old  age,  they  enjoyed  their  earthly  span. 
The  lucky  ones,  of  course,  only  passed  through  Bohemia,  but  the 
less  brilliant  or  the  less  fortunate  settled  down  there  for  a  lifetime. 
Looking  down  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  twentieth  century, 
we  wonder  how  the  great  company  of  unsuccessful  authors  and 
painters  of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  faced  life  from  one  day  to 
another.  With  a  little  judicious  '  booming '  and  advertising,  who 
knows  but  that  they  might  not  all  have  been  famous  ? 

Anatole  France  tells  a  story  of  meeting  Villiers  de  1'Isle  Adam 
during  one  of  his  nocturnal  rambles,  and  feeling  suddenly  overcome 
with  pity  for  the  slovenly,  ill-kempt,  brilliant  creature  who  was 
deliberately  frittering  himself  away  among  the  riff-raff  of  the 
boulevards.  But  in  a  moment  he  realised  that  his  pity  was  mis- 
placed. Villiers  was  radiantly  happy,  for  he  lived  in  a  perpetual 
dream — one  of  the  most  gorgeous  dreams  that  ever  transfigured  a 
sordid  reality. 

When  Villiers  remarked,  '  J'ai  trop  pense  pour  daigner  agir,' 
he  was  not  indulging  in  a  mere  flight  of  bravado.  It  was  perfectly 
true.  He  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  thinking  along  channels 
that  lead  directly  away  from  the  tracks  of  men.  Small  wonder 
is  it  that  while  his  contemporaries  only  touched  Bohemia,  and  then 
passed  on  into  the  pure  thin  air  of  the  Academy,  he  was  left  behind, 
still  groping  with  the  magnificent  fancies  that  could  never  be 
resolved  into  print.  The  visible  world  with  all  its  ramifications 
of  duty  and  obligation  simply  did  not  exist  as  far  as  he  was 
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concerned.  If  he  never  experienced  the  yearning  of  the  normal 
man  to  leave  his  mark  behind  him  it  was  because  the  unseen  world 
was  infinitely  more  vivid.  From  the  moment  he  set  foot  in  Paris 
he  repudiated  the  boundaries  between  this  world  and  the  next. 
Other  men  have  attempted  his  attitude  of  serene  detachment 
but  they  have  rarely  succeeded.  Only  Villiers  could  ask  himself 
with  perfect  sincerity,  '  A  quoi  bon  agir  pour  un  instant  ?  ' 

Jean  Marie  Mathias  Philippe  Auguste  de  Villiers  de  1'Isle-Adam 
was  born  at  Saint  Brieuc  in  Brittany  on  the  7th  of  November  1838. 
His  father,  the  son  of  an  emigre,  was  an  improvident  aristocrat 
who  dreamed  of  restoring  the  glory  of  his  house  by  the  discovery 
of  buried  treasure.  He  further  undertook  to  recover  the  pro- 
perty of  his  more  ingenuous  friends  that  had  been  sequestrated 
under  the  Revolution.  Needless  to  say  his  pleas  were  invariably 
laughed  out  of  court,  and  after  toormous  trouble  and  expense 
his  clients  became  disgusted.  No  better  vindication  of  Micawber 
could  be  found  than  the  Comte  de  1' Isle- Adam.  Something  was 
always  turning  up,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  imagined  that  his 
strong  boxes,  full  of  deeds  and  testaments,  of  old  charts  and  records 
of  the  Spanish  Main,  contained  the  key  to  the  family  fortunes. 
The  Comtesse  de  I'lsle-Adam  believed  in  the  genius  of  her  son  as 
she  believed  in  God.  Luckily,  however,  young  Auguste  was  not 
entirely  dependent  on  the  chimerical  dreams  of  his  father  or  the 
blind  idolatry  of  his  mother.  '  Tante  Kerinou '  was  the  deciding 
factor  in  his  education.  Not  only  did  she  send  him  to  school  at 
Rennes,  but  she  managed  her  affairs  so  shrewdly,  much  against 
the  advice  of  her  brother,  that  in  1856  the  whole  family  were  able 
to  move  to  Paris. 

It  was  with  high  hopes  that  the  mother  and  father,  '  Tante 
Kerinou '  and  young  Auguste,  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  rue 
Vaugirard.  They  wandered  from  one  lodgings  to  another,  some- 
times living  together  and  sometimes  separately,  but  always  bound 
to  each  other  by  the  common  faith  in  Villiers'  genius.  He  was 
about  to  conquer  the  literary  world.  Of  his  intellectual  powers 
there  was  no  question,  and,  what  was  even  more  important,  he 
was  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  marechal  de  France  and  a  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  If  anyone  had  hinted  that 
these  distinguished  ancestors  could  not  be  regarded  as  very  tangible 
assets,  Villiers  would  have  felt  himself  insulted.  Their  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins,  that  in  itself  was  an  earnest  of  success.  Like 
so  many  men  who  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  world,  Villiers  had  his 
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vulnerable  spot.  For  himself  he  was  as  nearly  as  possible  imper- 
vious to  the  filth  of  the  gutter,  but  for  his  family  he  was  extra- 
ordinarily sensitive.  When  a  historical  drama  was  revived  in  which 
one  of  his  ancestors  was  unjustly  represented  as  being  in  league 
with  the  English  against  Joan  of  Arc,  Villiers  appealed  to  the 
courts  to  have  the  play  stopped.  His  plea  failed,  but  he  kept  up 
a  running  attack  on  the  manager  through  the  columns  of  the 
Figaro.  On  another  occasion  he  challenged  a  man  to  a  duel  for 
daring  to  consider  himself  the  real  descendant  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem. 

Villiers'  faith  in  the  saving  grace  of  blue  blood  is  the  key  to  one 
half  of  his  work.  The  pride  of  '  being  '  and  the  pride  of  '  becoming,' 
as  Arthur  Symons  puts  it,  '  are  the  two  ultimate  contradictions  set 
before  every  idealist.'  To  Villiers'  mind  there  was  no  question 
as  to  which  of  the  two  states  was  the  more  desirable.  He  gloried 
in  his  nobility  because  it  was  inherent  and  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  imitate  or  to  achieve.  From  this  belief  naturally  followed 
a  contempt  for  the  bourgeois  world  he  saw  around  him,  which 
found  its  best  expression  in  that  masterpiece  of  irony,  '  Tribulat 
Bonhommet.' 

Villiers  acknowledged  '  Tribulat  Bonhommet '  to  be  his  favourite 
creation.  He  intended  him  to  be  '  F  archetype  de  son  siecle,'  the 
greatest  Philistine  ever  conceived  of  by  the  mind  of  man.  We  see 
him  first  as  a  mighty  hunter.  Bonhommet  has  heard  that  the 
ermine  dies  as  soon  as  its  whiteness  is  spotted,  so  he  plans  for  a 
wholesale  slaughter  with  buckets  of  ink.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry  he  pursues  the  swan  to  verify  the  swan-song 
legend.  In  another  chapter  he  is  shown  as  commander-in-chief 
urging  his  troops  to  die  fighting  '  pour  le  salut  de  nos  chemins  de 
fer.'  He  is  the  incarnation  of  common  sense  rendered  detestable. 
Villiers  not  only  kept  adding  fresh  chapters  to  'Tribulat 
Bonhommet '  all  his  life  but  he  even  sought  refuge  in  personifying 
him  whenever  he  found  himself  in  unsympathetic  surroundings. 
Sometimes  it  was  persiflage,  sometimes  it  was  bitter  mockery, 
but  the  Bonhommet  mood  was  always  one  of  contempt  for 
materialism.  But  Villiers  was  more  than  a  great  satirist.  If  his 
high  lineage  accounted  for  a  certain  impatience  with  the  mob  it 
was  also  responsible  for  a  very  real  yearning  towards  perfection. 
While  the  one  half  of  him  was  mocking  at  the  pitiful  efforts  of 
society  to  raise  its  head  out  of  the  welter  of  materialism,  the  other 
half  was  always  ready  to  acclaim  the  slightest  indications  of  idealism. 
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In  his  estimates  of  other  men  snobbery  played  no  part.  There  was 
only  one  essential—'  qu'on  soit  atteint  d'ame.'  To  be  atteint 
d'dme  was  to  be  interested  in  art  and  literature,  but  more  than 
that  it  was  to  be  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  the  imponderables. 

Someone  has  defined  the  symbolist  movement  in  literature  as 
a  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  fact.  Villiers  de  1'Isle-Adam  was 
more  than  usually  susceptible  to  this  particular  form  of  tyranny, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  gravitated  to  the  group 
of  ardent  spirits  who  had  sworn  to  achieve  its  downfall.  Founding 
their  society  in  1866  as  a  protest  against  the  sterility  of  nineteenth- 
century  romanticism,  the  young  poets,  who  modestly  christened 
themselves  the  Parnassians,  welcomed  Villiers  with  open  arms. 
The  cry  of  art  for  art's  sake  was  perhaps  not  as  original  as  they 
imagined,  but  that  it  was  a  sincere  cry  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  faded  religiosity  of  Lamartine,  the  rococo  quality  of  much 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  continuous  lovelorn  wail  of  Musset  had 
aroused  a  spirit  of  antagonism  in  the  younger  poets.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Baudelaire,  Leconte  de  L'Isle,  Gautier,  and  Banville 
they  decided  that  the  time  was  come  for  a  poet's  emotions  to  be 
examined  more  accurately.  Romanticism  had  sought  inspiration 
in  the  Orient ;  that  was  well  enough,  but  the  inspiration  had  dried 
up  and  the  Orient  had  degenerated  into  a  paradise  for  the  con- 
ventional. Leconte  de  1'Isle  studied  the  East  afresh,  Baudelaire 
conceived  of  more  subtle  sensations  for  the  poet  than  amorous 
despair,  while  the  Parnassians  one  and  all  devoted  their  energies 
to  sharpening  the  outlines  of  their  poems. 

In  this  association  for  the  infusion  of  backbone  into  romanticism, 
for  this  was  really  what  it  was,  Villiers  de  1'Isle-Adam  played  a 
prominent  part.  As  a  poet  he  gained  little  distinction,  but  as  a 
raconteur  and  a  musician  he  was  unrivalled.  Frangois  Coppee, 
himself  a  Parnassian,  testifies  to  his  popularity  in  the  Revue 
Fantaisiste,  one  of  the  many  short-lived  magazines  founded  by  the 
young  Parnassians.  He  describes  Villiers  sidling  shyly  into  a  room, 
suddenly  being  acclaimed  by  his  fellow  authors,  and  made  to  take 
the  floor.  For  it  was  as  a  talker  that  he  especially  excelled.  All 
of  the  Contes  Cruels  and  many  of  his  other  books  were  talked  before 
they  were  written.  That  was  Villiers'  usual  method  of  com- 
position. After  he  had  seen  the  first  effect  on  an  audience  he 
would  start  to  make  notes  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  it  was  these 
notes,  elaborated  and  corrected  to  a  painful  degree  of  illegibility, 
that  ultimately  found  their  way  into  the  printers'  hands.  Un- 
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fortunately  Villiers'    conversational   powers  were  only  too 
known.     Many  a  short  story  and  many  an  article  signed  by  boult 
vard  acquaintances  must  have  sounded  strangely  familiar  to  hii 
It  was  too  easy  for  the  loungers  in  the  cafes  to  divert  his 
of  ideas  into  their  own  pockets.    Villiers  knew  it,  of  course,  but 
never  learnt  to  choose  his  audience.    He  dissipated  his  brilliant 
eonversation  with  anybody  who  cared  to  listen.    Let  them  make 
money  out  of  him  if  they  would,  what  did  it  matter  ?     His  woi 
and  his  ideas  might  be  stolen,  but  no  one  could  penetrate  int 
the  stronghold  of  his  dreams. 

A  dreamer  and  mocker — it  is  not  often  that  the  two  types 
together — but  in  Villiers  de  1' Isle- Adam  irony  and  idealism  are 
tinually  treading  on  each  other's  heels.  In  '  Tribulat  Bonhommet ' 
and  the  '  Contes  Gruels '  the  mockery  is  uppermost,  but  Villiers  is 
never  persistently  bitter.  Even  Bonhommet  is  offset  by  the  gentle 
figure  of  Claire  Lenoir,  and  the  tales,  satirical  as  they  are,  would 
have  been  far  more  savage  in  the  hands  of  a  Swift  or  a  Voltaire. 
Take,  for  instance,  '  Les  Trois  Filles  de  Milton '  in  the  volume  of 
'Nouveaux  Contes  Cruels.'  Villiers  has  seized  the  pathos  of  the 
inspired  poet  driving  his  starving  daughters  to  the  breaking-point, 
but  he  does  not  subject  their  misery  to  the  microscope. 

'  "  Mon  pere,  nous  sommes  la.  Nous  cherchons  a  ecrire  mais 
vous  allez  trop  vite  et  Ton  ne  peut  suivre.  .  .  .  Ce  que  vous 
dites  cette  fois  a  1'air  tres  bon,  je  dois  1'avouer.  ...  Si  vous 
voulez  bien  recommencer,  sans  vous  emporter  ainsi,  et  parler 
lentement  .  .  .  peut-etre.  .  .  ."  Apres  un  grand  silence  et  un 
grand  frisson,  Milton  repondit  a  voix  basse,  avec  un  soupir: 
"  Ah,  il  est  trop  tard,  j'ai  oublie."  ' 

•    '          ,.  .  ;4;v  •  •}  ,    .  : 

That  is  all.  Villiers'  stories  are  not  often  as  clear  cut  as  that, 
though  the  method  is  usually  the  same.  The  wounds  of  society 
are  laid  open,  but  there  is  no  sprinkling  of  acid  to  make  the  victim 
squirm. 

To  be  really  embittered  an  author  must  be  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  questionable  distinction  which  Villiers  never  attained.  He  was 
indeed  singularly  ingenuous.  At  one  time  he  fully  expected  to 
be  made  King  of  Greece.  In  1862  the  throne  happened  to  be 
vacant,  and  it  was  rumoured  in  Paris  that  the  choice  of  the  candi- 
date lay  with  Napoleon  III.  No  princes  were  supposed  to  be 
eligible,  but  a  gentleman  of  good  family  was  essential.  Some  of 
Villiers'  friends  with  a  taste  for  practical  joking  enlisted  the  support 
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of  the  newspapers,  and  a  mild  campaign  was  started  on  his  behalf. 
Villiers  needed  no  further  encouragement.  He  borrowed  clean 
linen  and  an  immaculate  frock  coat,  and  without  even  waiting  for 
an  invitation,  called  at  the  Tuileries  to  present  his  services  to  the 
Emperor.  Whether  he  ever  penetrated  beyond  the  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  is  not  recorded.  Probably  his  eccentric  behaviour 
was  so  alarming  to  the  household  that  the  police  were  immediately 
summoned.  At  any  rate,  he  retired  from  the  Tuileries,  and  in  a 
few  days  his  last  hopes  of  royalty  vanished  with  the  announcement 
that  the  Greek  National  Assembly  had  elected  Prince  George  of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Nor  was  this  little  flurry  Villiers'  only  venture  into  politics. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  totally  unsuited  to  be  a  depute, 
but  for  one  wild  moment  he  imagined  that  he  might  be  elected 
by  the  extreme  Eight  as  a  Catholic  and  an  aristocrat.  The  clean 
linen  was  again  borrowed  and  he  even  made  a  few  speeches.  This 
time  he  received  something  in  the  nature  of  a  consolation  prize 
by  being  given  the  editorship  of  La  Croix  et  L'Epee,  a  violently 
monarchical  organ  which  ran  for  five  numbers.  After  its  demise 
Villiers  mingled  no  more  in  affairs  of  state,  except  through  the 
medium  of  '  Tribulat  Bonhommet,'  whose  opinions  on  politics  and 
deputes  became  increasingly  bitter. 

The  inherent  incapacity  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  of  the 
world  was  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  his  efforts  to  have 
his  plays  produced.  In  1875  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  francs  was 
offered  by  an  American  named  Michaelis  for  the  best  drama  on 
the  American  Revolution.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  friends  Villiers 
entered  the  competition  and  he  was  eventually  informed  that  his 
contribution,  '  Le  Nouveau  Monde,'  had  been  awarded  the  prize. 
Instead  of  receiving  the  ten  thousand  francs,  however,  the  com- 
mittee of  judges,  among  them  Victor  Hugo,  told  him  that  he  would 
get  only  two  thousand.  Furthermore,  his  play  would  not  be  pre- 
sented, although  immediate  production  had  been  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  terms  of  the  competition.  Villiers  immeoliately  rushed 
around  to  see  Victor  Hugo  and  accused  him  roundly  of  embezzle- 
ment. Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply  from  the  old  lion  himself 
or  from  his  cohort  of  admirers,  he  snatched  the  manuscript  from 
their  hands  and  took  the  first  train  for  Bordeaux.  The  leading 
theatrical  manager  in  Bordeaux  listened  to  his  story  with  great 
courtesy  and  asked  to  give  a  reading  of  his  play.  Villiers'  cousin, 
Pontavice  de  Heussey,  by  whose  good  offices  the  interest  of  the 
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manager  had  been  secured,  observes  that  the  reading  was  one 
the  greatest  tragedies  he  ever  witnessed.  Villiers  was  tremendously 
excited.  The  manager  must  get  the  spirit  of  the  piece  before 
began  to  read.  With  that  he  proceeded  to  dash  off  a  few  choi 
on  the  piano,  to  hurtle  the  furniture  around  the  room,  exj 
all  the  while  the  underlying  principles  of  a  symbolic  drama, 
lisez-le  done,'  exclaimed  the  astounded  manager.  Villiers  droj 
the  manuscript  without  another  word.  If  his  audience  were 
in  sympathy  with  him  from  the  very  start,  there  was  no  point  ii 
going  on  with  the  reading.  Finally  his  cousin  read  the  play, 
the  manager  announced  his  willingness  to  produce  it ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  Villiers  gathered  up  his  manuscript,  refused  to  discuss  the 
question  any  further,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

'  Le  Nouveau  Monde '  was  dogged  by  misfortune.  Years  after- 
wards it  was  produced  in  Paris  by  a  second-rate  company  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  complete  failure.  Villiers  was  not  a  dramatist, 
at  least  not  in  the  nineteenth-century  sense  of  the  word.  His 
characters  were  all  incarnations  of  principles,  and  he  never  acquired 
the  knack  of  making  his  plays  move.  Perhaps  his  best  play, 
'  La  Re  volte,'  might  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been  presented  a  few 
years  later  as  a  Scandinavian  piece.  It  suggests  the  same  idea 
afterwards  so  successfully  used  by  Ibsen  in  The  Doll's  House. 
Elisabeth,  the  heroine,  after  four  years  of  apparently  happy  married 
life,  decides  that  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  leave  her  husband, 
whose  devotion  to  '  les  affaires '  is  gradually  stultifying  her  brain. 
In  vain  her  husband  promises  to  take  her  to  the  country  two  days 
a  week.  '  Je  ne  deteste  pas  la  campagne,'  he  declares,  '  elle  inspire 
des  idees  fraiches,  sou  vent  lucratives.'  But  Elisabeth  will  have 
none  of  his  two  days  in  the  country.  She  leaves  him  only  to  como 
back  two  hours  later  weary,  discouraged,  and  still  miserable.  This 
was  not  the  sort  of  food  to  appeal  to  audiences  that  were  being 
offered  at  the  same  time  the  romantic  fervour  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  Labiche. 

Undoubtedly  Villiers'  masterpiece  was  'Axel,'  though  it  was 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  stage.  The  mixture  of  mysticism  and 
romanticism,  of  beautiful  heroines  escaping  from  nunneries,  of 
castles  in  the  middle  of  dark  forests,  and  heroes  dabbling  in  trans- 
cendental philosophy— all  this  he  has  poured  into  the  dramatic 
mould.  To  be  sure,  he  has  not  been  able  to  convey  all  that  he 
has  thought,  but  underlying  the  twisted  thread  of  narrative  we 
get  the  impression  of  will  power  dominating  everything  else.  There 
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is  no  new  doctrine  of  philosophy  in  'Axel,'  for  Villiers'  genius 
did  not  tend  to  the  systematic  development  of  any  one  field  of 
thought.  As  a  young  man,  he  had  steeped  himself  in  the  German 
philosophers,  and  the  clumsy  nuggets  brought  to  light  by  Hegel 
are  reproduced  in  the  beautiful  setting  of  Villiers'  yearning  idealism. 
'  Pensons  et  agissons  de  maniere  a  ce  qu'un  Dieu  puisse  devenir  en 
nous ' — there  speaks  the  true  Villiers,  no  less  than  in  the  bitter 
scoffing  of  '  Tribulat  Bonhommet.' 

The  gleanings  from  Hegel  and  Kant,  however,  do  not  represent 
the  total  of  Villiers'  debt  to  Germany.  His  romantic  imagery 
must  have  been  at  least  partly  inspired  by  Wagner,  whose  genius 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  acclaim,  and  with  whose  theories  of  art  he 
was  always  in  complete  sympathy.  The  two  men  met  in  Paris 
in  1861,  while  Wagner  was  struggling  over  the  rehearsals  of 
'  Tannhauser,'  which,  incidentally,  was  later  hooted  off  the  stage 
by  the  young  bloods  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Villiers,  who  was  much 
younger,  fell  under  Wagner's  spell  immediately,  and  from  then  on 
they  remained  fast  friends.  It  was  through  Wagner  that  he  tasted 
the  sweets  of  something  like  international  recognition.  During 
the  festival  at  Bayreuth  in  1879  Villiers  gave  occasional  readings 
from  his  books  before  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  During  one  of  these  readings  the  audience  was  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  that  he  had  to  stop  for  an  explanation.  It 
transpired  that  the  likeness  between  Bonhommet  and  Liszt  was  so 
striking  that  everyone  was  convinced  that  Villiers  was  perpe- 
trating a  very  subtle  caricature. 

While  the  friendship  with  Wagner  accounted  for  Villiers'  success 
i  in  Germany,  some  other  reason  must  be  found  for  his  gradually 
increasing  popularity  in  France  and  Belgium.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  Wagner  festival  to  Thomas  Edison,  but  Villiers'  active,  ranging 
mind,  compassed  the  gap  without  any  difficulty.  His  last  book, 
'  1'Eve  Future,'  owed  its  existence  to  a  chance  remark  of  one  of 
Edison's  disciples.  A  young  Englishman  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  lady  distinguished  alike  for  her  beauty  and 
her  stupidity.  The  perpetual  contrast  between  her  physical  charms 
and  her  mental  shortcomings  preyed  upon  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  finally  driven  to  suicide.  The  story  happened  to  be 
told  within  hearing  of  an  American,  who  remarked  that  it  was  a 
pity  that  the  distracted  lover  had  not  sought  the  advice  of  Edison, 
is  he  would  have  been  able  to  invent  a  creature  identical  in  features 
md  expression  and  yet  infinitely  more  intelligent.  This  suggestion 
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so  tickled  Villiers'  fancy  that  he  immediately  took  it  as  the  theme 
of  a  book.  His  Eve  is  probably  the  most  ingenious  automaton 
ever  conceived  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  skin  is  made  by 
a  judicious  mixture  of  liquid  ivory  and  oil  of  roses.  Instead  of 
nerves  the  scientist  supplies  her  with  an  admirable  system  of  gold- 
plated  wires.  Her  thoughts,  which  she  expresses  by  an  internal 
phonograph,  are  carefully  selected  from  the  classics.  There  is 
only  one  small  flaw  in  her  manufacture — her  husband,  whoever 
he  may  be,  has  to  believe  in  her  implicitly.  As  long  as  he  is  able 
to  defend  her  against  the  assaults  of  his  own  reason  the  puppet  will 
live  and  thrive,  but  as  soon  as  his  faith  wavers  she  will  fall  to 
pieces.  '  After  all,'  says  Anatole  France,  '  is  the  idea  so  very 
preposterous  ?  For  all  a  man  knows  about  the  soul  of  the  woman 
he  loves  he  might  as  well  marry  an  automaton  as  a  living  creature.' 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  mechanical  toy  crashes  to  pieces. 
The  future  Eve  was  only  a  fabrication  of  the  scientists,  and  in  the 
long  run,  as  Villiers  says,  '  la  science  ne  suffit  pas.'  It  is  no  more 
capable  of  achieving  perfection  than  flesh  and  blood.  Villiers  was 
always  haunted  by  the  idea  of  perfection  in  women  just  as  his 
father  had  been  haunted  by  visions  of  buried  treasure.  But  while 
his  father  remained  consistently  affable  as  each  new  venture 
plunged  him  deeper  in  debt,  Villiers  became  steadily  more  em- 
bittered by  the  hopelessness  of  his  search.  His  quest  of  the  ideal 
woman  reminds  us  of  Shelley's  earnest  interrogation  of  new-born 
babies  about  their  pre-natal  life.  Fatuous  it  may  be,  but  the 
world  is  none  the  worse  for  these  quixotic  attempts  to  pierce  the 
husk  of  commonplace.  The  tragedy,  if  Villiers'  daily  disappoint- 
ment can  be  dignified  by  that  name,  lies  in  the  perpetual  clash 
of  childlike  ingenuousness  and  sophisticated  cynicism. 

And  yet  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  not  unhappy.  Bohemia 
is  usually  intolerant  of  old  or  even  middle  age,  but  Villiers  was 
spared  the  neglect  that  so  often  awaits  the  giants  of  other  days. 
If  he  never  realised  his  dreams  of  feminine  perfection  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  woman,  an  illiterate  sage  femme, 
who  devoted  herself  to  him  with  complete  self-effacement.  She 
followed  him  from  one  shabby  hotel  to  another,  content  to  play 
the  part  of  Martha  without  aspiring  to  the  understanding  of  Mary. 
Eventually  a  child  was  born,  who  became  the  constant  companion 
of  his  father.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  boy  could  walk  he  and  Villiers 
might  be  seen  of  an  evening  coming  down  from  Montmartre,  where 
the  strange  menage  was  always  lodged,  to  the  Cafe  Chateaudun. 
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There  among  a  few  intimates,  such  as  Huysmans  and  Mallarme", 
Villiers  would  pour  forth  his  purple  flood  of  conversation.  And 
there,  too,  among  beer-stained  cafe  tables,  the  little  Victor  Villiers 
drank  in  his  first  impressions  of  that  clever,  thoughtless  vie  de 
Boh&ne,  which  after  acclaiming  the  father  when  it  was  too  late 
was  content  to  watch  the  son  die  of  starvation. 

It  was  not  an  ideal  life  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  better 
than  the  haphazard  existence  of  the  boulevards.  Unfortunately 
Villiers'  health  had  already  begun  to  give  way.  Absinthe,  lack 
of  sleep,  and  bad  food  had  eaten  away  his  constitution  before  the 
good  effects  of  domesticity  could  begin  to  tell.  In  the  winter  of 
1888  he  was  moved  to  the  hospital  of  Les  Freres  de  St.  Jean  de  Dieu. 
When  it  appeared  that  he  was  dying  the  monks  whispered  to  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  his  son  to  remove  the  taint  of  illegitimacy. 
Not  much  for  a  man  to  do  on  his  death-bed,  we  may  think,  but 
for  a  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam  to  give  his  name  to  a  midwife  demanded 
immeasurable  self-sacrifice.  Quite  aside  from  the  question  of 
birth,  how  strange  it  must  have  been  for  Villiers,  who  believed 
supremely  in  the  magical  power  of  words,  to  be  marrying  a  woman 
who  was  unable  even  to  sign  her  own  name.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  August  1889.  Only  the  day  before  he  had  been 
correcting  the  proofs  of  '  Axel.'  We  can  imagine  him  lingering 
over  that  superb  speech  of  his  hero — half  serious,  half  ironic — 
'  A  quoi  bon  vivre  ?  Les  serviteurs  feront  9a  pour  nous.' 

ARNOLD  WHITRIDGE. 
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IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  EITHER. 
BY  JOHN  HASLETTE  VAHEY. 

THE  asphalted  expanse  of  the  Gran'  Plaza  was  like  a  molten 
ocean  in  the  afternoon  sun.  No  one  moved  there.  It  was 
time  of  siesta.  In  that  intolerable  and  blazing  heat  even  the  straj 
dog  at  the  corner  of  the  calle  Mayor  had  huddled  into  the  shade 
of  an  ornamental  moulding  of  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento,  his 
tongue  pitifully  hanging  from  his  mouth,  his  lean  sides  panting. 

The  flowers  in  the  plaza  gardens  drooped,  the  grass  was  dry, 
the  green  painted  seats,  that  stood  round  the  stand  where  the 
Government  band  played  in  the  evenings,  were  blistered — seats  now 
tenantable  only  by  the  fabled  salamander.  Overhead,  a  perfect 
arch  of  blue,  cloudless  and  immense,  shut  down  like  a  gay  sauce- 
pan lid  over  the  pot  in  which  the  inhabitants  stewed  insufferably. 

To  find  His  Excellency,  Don  Miguel  Manos  y  Serrano,  Minister 
of  Public  Lands,  in  his  private  sanctum  in  Government  buildings 
at  such  an  hour  was  to  suspect  that  matters  of  weight  were  on  the 
tapis.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  there,  still  less  wish  had  his  secretary, 
who  stood  to  gain  less  by  the  sacrifice,  and  both  swore  inwardly 
at  the  ways  of  mad  foreigners  who  seemed  to  do  business  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

'  That  is  settled,  and  he  is  gone  at  last,  praised  be  the  Saints  ! ' 
murmured  Don  Miguel,  sighing  and  lighting  a  thin  cigar.  '  It  is 
an  immense  affair,  my  good  Manuel,  or  wild  horses  should  not 
have  dragged  me  here  at  this  hour.' 

The  secretary  agreed.  It  was  indeed  an  immense  affair,  since 
it  had  to  do  with  a  lease  granted  to  an  English  company  to  explore 
for  minerals,  to  develop  and  exploit  the  public  lands  of  the  RepubLc 
to  their  own  profit,  on  payment,  to  the  Treasury  of  the  State, 
of  an  agreed  proportion  of  the  net  profits.  Battles  had  been  fought 
over  that  concession :  battles  of  finance,  international,  heated, 
ruthless.  The  officials  had  had  the  time  of  their  lives,  and  even 
door-keepers  had  not  extended  their  palms  in  vain  as  the  various 
would-be  concessionaires  fought  for  entrance  to  the  sanctums  of 
the  State  politicians.  But  now  it  was  settled.  The  Captains  and 
the  Kings  of  Mammon  would  depart. 
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*  You  may  go  home,  Manuel,'  said  His  Excellency,  adjusting 
his  panama  at  a  rakish  angle,  and  humming  an  operatic  air.  '  A 
business  of  this  kind  fills  the  stomach  for  a  week.' 

Manuel  had  not  time  to  thank  him.  The  bell  of  the  telephone 
rang  sharply.  He  went  to  it  and  spoke.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
Minister. 

'Your  Excellency,  someone  has  called  and  would  speak  with 
you.  It  is  important,  they  say  below.' 

Don  Miguel  smiled.  '  Nothing  is  important  any  more  to-day, 
my  good  fellow.  Instruct  them  to  send  the  visitor  to  Hades — or 
elsewhere.  I  go  home.' 

He  left  the  room,  even  as  Manuel  spoke  into  the  telephone, 
entered  the  electric  lift,  and  was  taken  swiftly  down  to  the  marble 
entrance  hall.  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  lift,  a  thin,  tall  man  broke 
away  from  the  uniformed  door-keeper,  and  buttonholed  him  with 
the  expertness  that  comes  of  long  practice. 

'  Say,  Mr.  Minister,'  he  began  hastily. 

'  1  have  nothing  to  say — nothing  whatever,  unless  it  be  Good- 
day,  senor,'  said  Don  Miguel.  '  I  say  that — Good-day.' 

He  lifted  his  hat.  The  other  shook  his  head.  '  No,  sir,  this 
is  big  business,  and  I  guess  you  must  make  time.  The  conces- 
sion  ' 

'  Is  settled,  senor,'  said  Don  Miguel.     '  Good-day.' 

The  pertinacious  hand  still  clung  to  his  lapel.  '  No,  I  just 
guess  you've  got  to  hear  our  proposition  first.  Give  me  a  minute, 
and  you'll  see  that  I've  gotten  the  goods  on  me.' 

'  My  time,'  said  Don  Miguel,  lowering  his  voice, '  is  too  valuable.' 

'  I  don't  care  what  I  pay  for  it,  Mr.  Minister.' 

A  gentle  smile  creased  Don  Miguel's  lips.  '  That  makes  a 
difference,  of  course.  Still,  I  assure  you  that  the  concession  has 
been  granted.  The  document  was  signed  by  the  President  this 
afternoon,  and  a  few  minutes  ago  the  English  caballero  took  it 
away  in  his  pocket.' 

The  visitor's  face  assumed  a  cunning  look.  '  Well,  he's  got  to 
sable  home.  I  suppose  no  one  but  himself  knows  outside  ? ' 

'  None  but  himself  and  ourselves,'  said  the  Minister  thoughtfully. 
Let  us  ascend,  sefior.' 

As  they  shot  up  in  the  lift,  both  were  smiling.  Two  minutes 
ater  they  were  smoking  and  discussing  the  affair  in  Don  Miguel's 
>ffice.  Two  minutes  after  that  Don  Miguel  spoke  over  the  tele- 
)hone  to  the  President,  then  returned  to  his  companion. 
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'  The  cable  has  broken  down,'  he  said  with  a  sweet  smile, 
it  not  an  extraordinary  coincidence  ?  ' 

'  It  sure  is,'  the  American  grinned.  '  Now,  Mr.  Minister,  our 
offer  is  in  my  pocket — only  to  fill  in  the  figures.  We'll  go  as  our 
ante  fifty  thousand  dollars  better  than  your  British  friend,  and  pay 
5  per  cent,  more  in  royalties — see  ?  ' 

Don  Miguel  bowed.  '  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  senor,  the  State 
comes  first.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  recommend  your  offer.' 

'  Sure  thing,'  said  the  other.  '  But  the  labourer  is  worthy  o 
his  hire  all  right,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  you  to  accept  a  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  divided  between  such  public 
charities  as  you  and  His  Excellency  may  select.' 

'  Gracias,  senor,'  said  Don  Miguel.  '  You  may  rely  on  us  to 
expend  the  money  to  the  best  advantage.  May  I  also  commend 
to  you  the  charities  of  the  Minister  of  Communications,  who  over- 
sees the  cable  service  ?  He  has  many  poor  pensioners.' 

'  Eight,'  said  the  American,  and  laid  a  cheque  before  His  Excel- 
lency. '  Now  let's  get  down  to  tin- tacks.  What  about  this  docu- 
ment our  friend  is  toting  around  ?  What  do  we  do  about  that  ?  ' 
Don  Miguel  shrugged.  '  I  have  just  recollected  an  error  in 
that  document,  senor.  I  shall  ask  the  senor  to  return  it  for  emenda- 
tion. Rely  on  me.' 

'  Bully !  And  you'll  make  a  point  of  seeing  His  Excellency 
to-night,  and  having  our  lease  made  out  and  signed  ?  ' 

'  I  will  discuss  it  with  him  when  I  leave  you.  By  the  way, 
senor,  for  the  convenience  of  our  charities,  would  you  be  good 
enough  to  keep  your  cheque,  and  let  us  have  the  money  in  local 
currency  ?  The  American  Bank  here  will  no  doubt  honour  your 
signature.  I  would  also  advise  you  to  see  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munications without  delay.  In  an  affair  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Cabinet  should  be  unanimous  in  its  decisions.' 

'  I'll  look  him  up  right  away,  sir.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you, 
And  I'll  scoot  across  to  the  bank  and  let  you  have  the  currency 
without  fail.  We'll  keep  your  charities  in  our  mind  as  we  go  along 
you  can  bet.' 

'  You  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart,'  said  Don  Miguel. 


II 

Everyone  liked  Walter  Spence.    His  handsome  face,  with  it 
frank,  cheery  smile,  and  his  constant  politeness  and  good-natur 
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were  already  a  byword  in  San  Petro.  When  he  strolled  on  the 
Alameda,  or  listened  to  the  band  in  the  Gran'  Plaza,  there  were 
always  pretty,  olive-skinned  women,  with  provocative  brown  eyes, 
to  smile  at  him  encouragingly,  and  he  had  not  been  in  the  city 
three  weeks  before  he  became  persona  grata  with  some  of  the  best 
families.  At  a  baile,  or  a  concert,  at  any  kind  of  polite  festivity, 
he  might  be  seen,  dancing  or  talking  with  pretty  women,  nattering 
ancient  duenas  with  his  attention  and  his  smile,  or  exchanging 
compliments  with  fathers  or  brothers.  Everyone  was  pleased  by 
his  courtesy,  while  no  one  was  made  jealous  by  his  audacity. 

He  knew  that  he  was  a  social  success,  but  was  not  spoiled  by 
it.  His  cup  really  only  ran  over  when  he  pulled  off  the  Public 
Lands  concession,  and  went  to  his  hotel  with  the  precious  lease 
in  his  pocket.  His  fate  turned  upon  this.  He  was  a  made  man  now, 
for  the  company  he  represented  knew  how  to  reward  their  success- 
ful agents.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  cable  home  the  news. 
The  document  itself  he  would  not  entrust  to  the  post-office  officials. 
A  liner  was  calling  a  week  hence.  He  would  return  to  England 
in  her,  and  all  would  be  well. 

When  he  left  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento,  he  returned  to  his 
hotel.  Siesta-time  over,  he  went  down  town  to  despatch  his  cable. 
In  the  office  he  found  chaos  and  apologies.  The  cable  had  broken 
down  somewhere.  They  were  sorry,  but  the  senor  was  not  the 
only  gentleman  who  had  suffered.  Piles  of  cable  messages  were 
waiting  transmission,  and  it  might  be  days  before  the  service 
could  be  resumed. 

Spence  went  away  irritated.  He  did  not  suspect  anything 
yet.  But  that  evening  when  a  message  came  to  him  from  Don 
Miguel,  requesting  the  return  of  the  lease  for  some  slight  emenda- 
tion, he  pondered.  He  did  not  return  it.  He  replied  that  he  was 
sorry  there  should  be  an  error  in  it,  but  was  content  to  accept 
it  with  the  error. 

Then  he  began  to  hear  faint  rumours.  There  was  an  American 
financier  in  the  city.  No  one  knew  his  business,  but  undoubtedly 
he  had  called  on  the  Minister  of  Public  Lands,  and  had  emerged 
from  the  interview,  smiling.  His  name  was  Senor  Harvey  Topliss, 
and  he  came,  it  was  said,  from  Oklahoma. 

Walter  made  inquiries  immediately,  and  saw  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  Topliss  was  oil.  Was  there  oil  ?  Until  this  moment 
QO  one  had  thought  that  San  Petro  was  petroliferous,  the  coinci- 
dence with  the  name  was  pure  accident.  Did  the  arrival  of  this 
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oily  adventurer  have  anything  to  do  with  the  breakdown  of 
cable,  Walter  wondered.     The  very  fact  that  the  financier  had  for- 
gotten himself  and  smiled  as  he  emerged  from  the  interview  wit 
Don  Miguel  was  significant.    What  had  he  got  to  smile  about  ? 

The  competitive  business  man,  like  the  poker  player,  leai 
much  from  the  faces  of  his  opponents.     A  smile  may  bluff  you  int 
freezing  out  against  a  practically  worthless  hand,  but  you  don'i 
keep  up  a  bluff  after  you  have  been  '  called.'     No,  that  smile  me 
something.     It  wasn't  amiability  wasted  on  the  desert  air. 

Walter  knew  his  milieu.    He  took  the  lease,  sewed  it  into  tl 
lining  of  his  second-best  jacket,  and  left  that  hanging  up  in 
hotel  room  for  anyone  to  see.     It  hung  there  untouched.     But 
he  began  to  feel  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  liner  now.    The 
issues  were  too  big  to  be  trifled  with. 

He  decided  eventually  to  call  upon  a  young  Spaniard,  a  friend 
of  his,  who  was  a  minor  official  under  Don  Miguel. 

'  Is  there  anything  up  with  regard  to  the  concession  ?  '  he 
inquired  of  him  that  evening,  when  they  sat  in  a  little  cafe  over 
their  cigars.  '  I  don't  quite  like  the  look  of  things.' 

'  My  dear  friend,'  said  the  other  quietly,  '  in  my  position  I 
must  be  discreet.  But  I  may  warn  you  that  Oklahoma  is  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  us.' 

Walter  sat  up.  'I  thought  so,'  he  said  just  above  his  breath. 
'  But  I  have  the  documents.  I  leave  with  them  next  week  in  the 
liner.' 

The  Spaniard  smiled.  '  You  know  how  it  is  out  here,  amigo, 
One  day  the  cable  breaks  down,  and  next  week  perhaps  we  shall 
have  yellow  fever,  so  that  the  liner  may  not  come  into  the  port.' 

'  I'll  go  by  rail,  and  cut  across  into  Brazil,  then.' 

'  In  that  case  there  may  be  troubles  on  the  frontier,  so  that 
travel  in  that  direction  is  barred.  Quien  sabe  ?  ' 

Walter  was  thoroughly  alarmed  now.  He  thought  that  the 
Republic  had  done  away  with  these  summary  methods,  though 
under  the  last  regime  a  concession  was  given  only  to  be  rescinded. 
if  it  were  thought  profitable  to  offer  it  elsewhere.  The  man  from 
Oklahoma  had  made  a  better  offer,  and  apparently  he  himself 
was  not  safe  while  he  had  that  document  in  his  possession.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  not  call  upon  Don  Miguel,  to  charge 
him  with  a  crime  he  had  not  yet  attempted  to  commit. 

On  the  following  day  he  met  with  an  experience  which  con- 
vinced him  that  his  fears  were  not  unfounded.  He  was  strolling 
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along  one  of  the  streets  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  smoking  and 
planning,  when  he  heard,  from  somewhere  round  the  corner,  the 
thudding  of  hoofs.  In  another  few  moments  a  squadrilla  of  cavalry 
swept  into  the  street,  and  came  charging  down  upon  him  full 
tilt.  A  loud  cry  from  an  officer  at  their  head  apprised  him  of  his 
danger  just  in  time,  and  he  sprang  from  before  the  very  horses' 
feet,  and  huddled  up  against  a  wall,  safe  but  panting. 

The  horses  drew  up,  the  officer  wheeled  and  came  back  to  him 
with  many  apologies.  But  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face  which 
seemed  to  Walter  strangely  significant.  Another  moment  and  he 
would  have  been  ridden  down,  it  seemed.  Then,  no  doubt,  they 
would  have  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  somewhere  for  medical 
aid.  He  imagined  that  the  precious  document,  had  he  carried  it 
upon  him,  would  have  disappeared  during  that  period. 

Whatever  were  his  inward  thoughts,  he  accepted  the  apology 
gracefully  and  went  back  to  his  hotel.  He  would  have  to  be  care- 
ful in  future,  that  was  certain. 

While  he  was  furious  at  what  he  understood  to  be  signs  of  Don 
Miguel's  duplicity,  his  experience  of  the  man  was  not  a  preparation 
for  this.  Indeed,  Don  Miguel  had  been  very  agreeable  to  him, 
and  that  evening  he  was  to  attend  a  little  concert  given  by  the 
Minister  in  his  suburban  residence.  He  debated  whether  he  ought 
to  go  or  not.  In  the  end  he  decided  that  he  would.  The  busi- 
ness diplomat  who  shows  that  he  is  rattled  has  not  much  chance 
of  completing  his  mission. 

He  took  his  paseo  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  again  he  received 
a  reminder  of  the  dangers  of  possessing  potential  riches  in  a  covetous 
country.  This  time  his  shock  was  more  severe,  and  immensely 
increased  the  anxiety  he  already  felt. 

He  was  strolling  down  the  calle  Almirante  Cochrane  when  a 
victoria,  in  which  sat  the  Senora  Caridi,  the  pretty  wife  of  the 
cavalry  colonel,  drew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway.  He  saluted, 
the  senora  smiled  and  beckoned.  Walter  approached  the  side  of 
the  carriage,  took  her  hand,  and  was  exchanging  some  smiling 
chaff  with  her,  when  a  big  car,  driven  at  a  reckless  speed,  came  up 
from  behind  and  swung  in  close  to  the  step. 

The  wind  from  it  fluttered  his  coat  as  he  scrambled  without 
ceremony  on  the  step  itself.    The  senora  screamed  with  fright, 
and  then  turned  to  pour  a  flood  of  agitated  condolences  on  him. 
The  car  had  already  turned  a  corner,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 
'You  might  have  been  killed,  senor,'  she  said,  panting. 
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'  That's  the  second  time  to-day,'  replied  Walter,  pale  and  grim. 
'  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  someone  dislikes  me.' 

'  But — impossible !  '  she  said.  '  Two  accidents  are  strange,  of 
course,  still ' 

'  Still,  I  must  avoid  the  charm  of  the  third,'  said  Walter,  and, 
raising  his  hat,  went  back  to  the  pavement. 

Among  those  who  had  seen  the  incident  was  a  local  journalist, 
an  under  editor  of  La  Nation.  He  went  up  to  Walter,  saluted  him, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  escape. 

'  Congratulate  me  twice,'  said  Walter.  '  A  troop  of  cavalry 
nearly  ran  me  down  this  morning,  senor.' 

The  journalist  said  a  few  more  words,  then  went  away  thought- 
fully to  the  office  of  his  newspaper.  The  escapes  of  the  English 
financier  would  make  a  nice  little  paragraph  for  to-morrow's  paper. 
But  it  was  strange  that  the  editor  of  his  paper,  which  was  the 
Government  organ,  had  suggested  his  looking  for  something  inter- 
esting in  that  very  street ! 

Courage  was  needed  to  carry  on  now,  but  Walter  had  plenty 
of  grit,  and  no  intention  of  letting  these  people  think  that  he  was 
alarmed.  He  attended  Don  Miguel's  concert  that  night,  and  was 
amiably  received  by  His  Excellency's  lady  and  her  daughters, 
but  Don  Miguel  did  not  come  up  to  him  at  any  time.  He  remained 
at  a  little  distance,  listening  to  the  music,  or  talking  to  other  friends, 
and  the  whole  room  was  soon  aware  that  the  Minister  had  offered 
the  slight  of  non-recognition  to  the  very  man  who  had  secured  the 
Public  Lands  concession.  Politics  are  the  very  breath  of  the 
South  American  nostril,  and,  when  the  concert  was  over,  the  whole 
party  of  guests  broke  up  into  little  groups  to  discuss  the  affair. 

Discussion  and  controversy  grew  even  more  heated  next  morn- 
ing, when  it  came  out  in  La  Nation  that  Walter  had  been  nearly 
killed  on  two  occasions  on  the  day  before. 

'  He  will  be  wise  to  abandon  the  concession,'  said  one  to  another, 
'  You  remark  that  it  was  some  cavalry  that  almost  ran  him  down 
and  then  it  is  the  wife  of  the  colonel  of  cavalry  who  beckons 
him  into  the  roadway  before  that  auto  rushes  along  ! ' 

The  news  and  the  talk  reached  the  ears  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  He  felt  rather  anxious  about  it,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  privately  upon  Don  Miguel. 

'  I  don't  want  that  guy  killed ! '  he  remarked  gravely.  '  1 
don't  mind  getting  ahead  of  him  over  the  concession,  but  this 
assassin  business  isn't  my  game  at  all ! ' 
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Don  Miguel  looked  at  him  sharply.  '  You  are  labouring  under 
an  error,  senor.' 

1  All  right,'  said  the  American,  who  did  not  believe  him.  '  But, 
anyway,  those  are  my  views.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  Minister  smoothly.  '  We  are  making 
every  effort  on  your  behalf.  But  we  must  secure  the  document  in 
his  possession.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  do  so  very  soon.  In 
the  meantime,  I  have  seen  the  Minister  of  Communications.  He 
thanks  you  for  your  charitable  gifts.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
this  morning,  the  matter  was  discussed.  We  are  unanimous,  save 
for  the  Minister  of  Justice.  He  cannot  see  his  way  to  fall  in  with 
OUT  views.  But  no  doubt  we  may  put  some  further  evidence  before 
him  of  the  profit  to  the  country  from  the  rescinding  of  the  con- 
cession granted  to  these  English.  ' 

'  I'll  call  and  pay  my  respects  to  him  when  I  leave  you,'  said  the 
other  with  a  smile.  '  Has  he  any  charities  ?  ' 

Don  Miguel  showed  his  excellent  teeth.  '  No  doubt.  You 
will  learn  that  from  him,'  he  said. 


Ill 

It  occurred  to  Walter  Spence  that  day  that  he  would  be  safer 
over  the  frontier.  He  looked  up  trains,  and  went  to  the  Passport 
Office  to  see  about  an  early  departure.  They  took  his  passport, 
and  assured  him  that  the  matter  would  be  expedited.  As  he  was 
going  out  he  turned  suddenly.  The  official  to  whom  he  had  been 
talking  was  smiling  broadly,  and  showing  the  document  to  another. 
Walter's  heart  sank.  He  had  been  an  ass  to  give  it  to  them. 
There  was  no  more  need  to  worry  about  early  trains. 

The  attempts  on  his  life,  the  obstructions  put  in  his  way,  all 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  hoped  to  keep  his  company  from 
knowing  that  the  deal  had  been  concluded,  and  were  proofs  that 
the  lease  was  as  worthless  as  bare  parchment.  The  newspapers 
had  not  even  yet  stated  that  the  concession  had  been  granted, 
and  a  note  from  him  to  that  effect  had  been  returned  by  the  journals, 
with  the  remark  that  they  had  no  official  confirmation  of  the  fact. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  either  return  the  document, 
or  chance  being  summarily  put  out  of  the  way.  The  Government 
did  not  dare  to  rescind  the  concession  openly.  He  went  at  last 
to  the  British  Consul  and  stated  his  case.  The  Consul  smiled. 
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'  I'm  afraid  you  exaggerate,  Mr.  Spence,'  he  said  lightly.  '  San 
Petro  isn't  the  Balkans.  They  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  They  nearly  killed  me  twice  in  one  day.  I  must  ask  you  to 
transmit  the  fact  that  the  concession  was  granted  to  me,  by  cable 
to  London.  Your  people  can  inform  my  firm.' 

The  Consul  shook  his  head.  He  was  very  friendly  with  Don 
Miguel,  and  Walter  began  to  suspect  that  this  friendship  had  dulled 
his  keenness.  '  Pure  accidents,  it  seems  to  me.  And  then,  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  cable  facilities  any  more  than  you  are.' 

*  All  right/  said  Walter  angrily,  '  only  remember,  if  any- 
thing happens  to  me,  or  if  the  concession  is  granted  elsewhere, 
I'll  know  who  to  blame.' 

'  You  won't  know,  if  anything  happens  to  you,'  said  the  Consul, 
smiling  sarcastically.  '  But  nothing  will  happen  to  you.  I  know 
these  people,  or  ought  to,  after  ten  years.' 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  had  interviewed  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  the  meantime,  and  given  him  a  sum  of  money  for 
his  charities.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  doing  their  best 
for  him,  though  not  quite  after  a  fashion  he  commended,  and  it 
was  worth  his  while  to  see  that  they  were  reimbursed  for  their 
trouble.  He  was  convinced  of  their  zeal  when  the  papers  on  the 
following  day  featured  another  sensation. 

It  appeared  that  thieves  had  been  busy  in  the  hotel  where  Mr. 
Spence  resided.  They  had  broken  into  Mr.  Spence's  rooms,  ran- 
sacked all  his  luggage  and  every  drawer  and  cupboard. 

'  Well,  I  guess  they've  got  the  papers  this  time,'  said  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  '  I  sure  didn't  want  the  poor  chap  hurt.' 

But  his  letters  brought  him  a  communication  that  was  not  so 
pleasing.  The  Cabinet  had  agreed  to  his  terms,  but  it  appeared 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and 
was  also  too  much  given  to  vicarious  charity  to  allow  an  opportunity 
to  slip.  Only  the  fact  that  Spence's  room  had  been  searched  made 
the  gentle  briber  dive  again  into  his  pocket.  He  sent  money  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  went  to  call  upon  Don  Miguel. 

Don  Miguel  received  him  with  a  disappointed  air.  '  Short  of 
killing  the  man — a  proceeding  of  which  you  disapprove,  sefior,  and 
I  also — I  do  not  Bee  how  we  can  get  that  document,'  he  said. 

'  What !    Haven't  you  got  it  ?     Weren't  those  thieves — — 

'  Senor/  said  Don  Miguel  in  a  pained  tone,  '  do  you  speak 
to  me  of  thieves  ?  What  thieves  ?  ' 

*  In  the  hotel.    I  thought  they  were  your  police  camouflaged.' 
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'  Our  police,  senor,  do  not  these  things,'  said  Don  Miguel. 

Walter  Spence  still  had  his  document.  The  thieves,  official 
or  unofficial,  had  not  thought  of  searching  the  jacket  hung  so  openly. 
And  now  it  was  only  a  day  before  the  liner  should  call.  Would 
'  yellow  fever  '  break  out  miraculously  before  she  entered  the  port, 
or  would  his  passport  be  retained  until  it  was  too  late  ?  His 
anxiety  became  feverish.  He  could  not  settle  down  to  anything. 
But,  on  the  day  that  the  liner  was  to  arrive,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Don  Miguel  asking  him  to  call  early. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  eight  o'clock.  Without  waiting 
a  minute  he  walked  out  and  went  to  the  Ministry,  where  business 
began  before  the  heat  of  the  day  set  in.  His  heart  was  beating 
fast,  his  eyes  grim,  as  he  ascended  the  lift.  Was  the  blow  to  fall 
now  ? 

Don  Miguel  was  all  smiles.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  shook 
hands  warmly,  and  himself  placed  a  seat  for  Walter.  '  I  am  over- 
joyed to  see  you,  senor,'  he  said,  offering  a  box  of  cigars.  '  I  must 
offer  my  apologies  for  the  delay  in  our  passport  office.  It  pleases 
me  to  hand  you  your  passport  at  once,  and  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  told  our  dock  officials  to  see  that  a  state-room  on  the  liner 
is  reserved  for  you.' 

'  A  thousand  thanks,  Your  Excellency,'  said  Walter,  diplo- 
matically concealing  his  surprise.  '  You  are  too  good.' 

'  On  the  contrary/  said  the  Minister,  smiling  pleasantly.  '  Further 
apologies  are  due  from  us  to  you.  We  are  a  proud  people,  you 
know,  and  we  set,  perhaps,  more  store  on  politeness  than  other 
nations.  It  is  a  foible,  no  doubt,  but  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  it.' 

'  An  excellent  foible,'  said  Walter,  bowing. 

'  You  are  kind  to  say  so.  But  to  continue.  A  recent  visitor 
to  this  country  appears  to  have  assumed  that  gentlemen  here  can 
be  treated  like  so  many  peons,  spoken  to  without  regard  for  their 
sensibilities,  and  attracted  by  cheques  ostentatiously  thrust  under 
their  noses.  It  became  necessary  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  senor. 
To  teach  it  to  him,  it  was  also  necessary  that  you  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  some  slight  discomfort.  I  apologise  for  it.  The  cavalry 
which  almost  rode  you  down,  the  car  which  shaved  your  coat  tails, 
were  acting  under  my  instructions,  senor.  They  were  all  extremely 
expert,  or  I  should  not  have  permitted  them  to  undertake  these 
duties.' 

'  By  Jove  !  '  said  Walter,  staring. 

'  I  offer  you  then  many  apologies,'  said  Don  Miguel.     '  You 
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can  only  teach  some  people  politeness  through  their  pockets.  If 
our  last  visitor  was  to  be  shown  his  stupidity,  it  was  only  by  reliev- 
ing him  of  some  of  his  money.  To  do  that  we  had  to  appear  zealous 
on  his  behalf.  But  that  is  over.  The  newspapers  to-day  will 
announce  officially  that  the  concession  was  granted  to  your  company, 
and  I  shall  have  the  mingled  pleasure  and  regret  of  bidding  you 
farewell,  and  congratulating  you  on  your  success.' 

Walter's  face  suddenly  beamed.  '  Your  Excellency  has  a  nice 
sense  of  humour,'  he  said. 

'  Wait ! '  said  Don  Miguel.  '  I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to 
call.  It  will  be  amusing  for  you  to  stay  and  hear  our  interview.' 

Almost  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  knock,  then  the  door  burst  open, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  rushed  in,  a  newspaper  crumpled 
in  his  hand.  '  What  in  Hades  does  this  mean  ?  '  he  shouted,  Ms 
face  purple  with  indignation.  Then  he  saw  Walter  and  drew  up, 
his  eyes  glaring. 

'  Be  seated,  senor,'  said  the  Minister  suavely.  '  This  is  my 
friend,  the  Senor  Spence.' 

'  Spence  !  '  shouted  the  other,  stamping  with  rage.  '  So  you've 
double-crossed  me,  you  scoundrel ! ' 

'  I  do  not  understand  the  vernacular,  senor,'  said  Don  Miguel, 
quite  unmoved.  '  This  is  the  representative  of  the  English  con- 
cessionaires.' 

'  Concessionaires  be  d — d  ! '  cried  the  raging  newcomer.  '  You 
promised  it  to  us.  You  said  you  would  get  it  from  him,  you  got 
me  to  fork  out  good  dollars  to  you  and  your  crew,  and  then  you 
go  back  on ' 

Don  Miguel  looked  severe.  '  Gently,  senor,  gently.  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  offered  bribes  to  me,  to  others  ?  ' 

'  You  took  them.  Do  you  say  you  did  not  take  them  ?  Do  you 
have  the  nerve  to  tell  me  you  didn't  ?  Do  you  have  the  face  to 
deny  that  your  rotten  Cabinet  didn't  do  me  down  for  about  forty 
thousand  ?  ' 

He  was  almost  dancing  with  rage  now.  The  Minister  turned  to 
Walter  with  a  smile.  '  This  caballero  has  had  a  touch  of  the  sun,' 
he  said.  '  I  trust,  senor  Spence,  that  you  will  not  repeat  this 
outside,  as  it  might  lead  to  trouble  for  this  poor  fellow,  who  is 
obviously  out  of  his  senses.' 

'  I'll  give  you  trouble,  you  Dago  !  '  screamed  the  incarnadined 
visitor.  '  Tell  it  outside  ?  I'll  tell  it  outside,  and  quick  ! ' 

The  Minister  looked  again  at  Spence  with  gentle  pity.    '  If 
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you  would  address  Mm  in  your  common  language,  senor,  you  might 
dissuade  him  from  this  frenzied  idea.  He  does  not  know,  of  course, 
that  our  law,  passed  in  1899,  makes  it  a  criminal  offence  for  anyone, 
native  or  alien,  to  offer  bribes  to  servants  of  the  State,  such  as 
I  and  my  colleagues  confess  ourselves.  Criminality  must  be  put 
down,  vice  must  be  scourged,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  this 
gentleman  suffer  for  words  spoken  under  the  influence  of  some 
mental  aberration.' 

The  visitor's  mouth  fell  open.  He  grew  very  pale.  '  Do  you 
tell  me  I  can't  tell  the  truth  if  I  want  to  ?  ' 

'  You  can  always  tell  it,'  said  the  Minister  compassionately. 
5  We  love  truth  in  San  Petro.  It  is  telling  lies  or  attempting  to 
bribe  functionaries  that  gets  one  into  trouble  here.' 

A  cold  douche  could  not  have  been  more  salutary  in  its  effect. 
Topliss  bit  his  lip.  '  You  beat  me,'  he  said  huskily.  '  But  surely, 
I  get  my  money  back  ?  ' 

'  Money  ?  '  said  Don  Miguel,  raising  his  eyebrows.  '  If  you 
can  produce  any  cheque  drawn  by  you  and  cashed  by  one  of  our 
officials,  I  shall  see  that  the  offender  is  punished,  and  the  money 
refunded.  I  cannot  say  more.' 

Mr.  Topliss  opened  his  mouth,  shut  it  again,  and  put  on  his  hat. 
His  tongue  seemed  palsied.  He  went  out  with  the  air  of  a  man 
whose  feelings  lie  too  deep  for  words.  When  he  had  withdrawn, 
Don  Miguel  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Walter,  and  smiled. 

'  So  are  the  wicked  taken  in  their  own  nets,'  he  said  piously. 
'  Adios,  senor.  I  wish  you  bon  voyage,  and  every  success  in  life. 
You  will  please  convey  my  compliments  to  your  directors  also.' 

Walter  Spence  left  San  Petro  a  more  thoughtful  man  than  when 
he  had  entered  it.  For  South  America  is  the  continent  of  enigmas, 
the  true  home  of  '  You  Never  Can  Tell,'  the  incarnation  of  the 
question,  Quien  sabe — -who  knows  ? 

Had  Don  Miguel  eventually  favoured  him  because  he  had 
thrice  failed  to  secure  the  documents  he  coveted,  and  was  afraid 
to  proceed  to  extremities  ? 

Or  was  he  really  trying  to  teach  the  American  del  Norte  a  lesson 
in  politeness  ? 

Walter  has  never  professed  to  know.  When  you  ask  him  about 
it,  he  shrugs,  and  admits  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  decide  the 
exact  motive.  There  were  two  alternatives.  It  might  have  been 
either ! 
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AFTER  WILD  SHEEP  IN  SARDINIA. 
BY  H.  HESKETH-PRICHARD. 

SARDINIA,  considering  that  it  is  but  a  small  island,  has  quite  a  list 
of  attractions  to  offer  to  the  big-game  shooter.  There  are  wild 
boar  in  the  ravines  and  red  deer  stags  in  the  large  and  stunted 
woods  of  the  foot-hills,  which  thicken  into  more  semi-tropical 
luxuriance  in  the  basins  of  the  valleys  ;  but,  above  all,  Sardinia 
possesses  the  moufflon  (Ovis  musimon),  one  of  the  races  of  wild 
sheep  which  inhabit  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  There 
are  moufflon  in  Corsica,  but  their  numbers  have  dwindled  away. 
These  are  identical  with  the  Sardinian  animal.  Cyprus  has  a 
moufflon  of  its  own — a  smaller  creature  which  nourished  to  a 
certain  degree  under  British  protection,  but  which  is  now  probably 
condemned  to  swift  extinction.  Over  in  Africa  we  have  the 
Barbary  sheep,  which  is  quite  a  different  type,  but  none  of  these 
animals  presents  as  fine  a  trophy  as  does  the  little  Sardinian  moufflon. 
A  good  head  will  measure  anything  upwards  of  28  inches  around 
the  horns,  and  these  should  girth  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  8  inches.  The  best  head  mentioned  in  Mr.  Rowland  Ward's 
book  '  Records  of  Big  Game  '  is  that  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  horns  measure  38|  inches  along  the  outer  curve. 
The  largest  I  have  heard  of  being  shot  are  33|  inches,  and  were 
obtained  by  the  late  Hon.  M.  Egerton. 

The  moufflon  is  a  difficult  animal  to  stalk  :  very  much  more 
so,  in  my  experience,  than  the  Scottish  red  deer  stag,  and  this  is 
natural,  seeing  that  the  moufflon  is  shot  at  month  in  and  month 
out  by  the  shepherds  who  pasture  their  flocks  upon  the  hills  that 
are  his  home.  Then  of  late  years  he  has  become  a  very  cave- 
living  animal,  and  spends  a  portion  of  the  year — or  at  least  the 
big  old  rams  spend  a  portion  of  the  year — in  caves  in  the  rocks. 
In  October  they  come  out,  and  may  be  seen  in  little  bands  by  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  at  all ;  and  this  is  the  time 
when  the  hunter  has  his  best  chance  of  securing  a  good  specimen. 

It  was  my  friend,  the  late  F.  C.  Selous,  who  gave  me  the 
details  of  a  Sardinian  hunting  trip  which  he  had  made  some  years 
previously.  On  that  occasion  he  only  had  five  days'  hunting  before 
the  rain  and  mist  shut  down,  as  it  will  upon  the  Sardinian  hills. 
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and  as  his  guides  told  him  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  was 
apt  to  last  for  two  or  three  months,  he  turned  his  face  home- 
ward ;  but  he  had  already  obtained  some  good  heads,  and  he  told 
me  that  with  any  luck  one  might  expect  to  see  moufflon.  Indeed, 
thereby  hangs'  a  tale  which  I  have  always  thought  very  typical  of 
Selous.  At  that  time  I  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  I  took  my 
future  wife  down  to  Worplesdon,  where  we  lunched  and  went 
over  Selous'  museum.  I  then  said  that  my  fiancee  was  very  keen 
on  going  a  big  game  trip,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  Sardinia 
would  be  a  good  place  to  go,  adding  :  '  Only,  of  course,  I  would 
like  her  to  shoot  something.  Do  you  think  she  would  get  a 
moufflon  if  we  went  to  Sardinia  ? '  Very  gravely  his  blue  eyes 
opened  upon  me,  and  he  said  :  '  Why  not  ?  I  did.' 

Selous  often  said  that  he  was  not  himself  a  very  good  shot, 
but  this  was  not  true.  He  was  not  a  shot  of  the  highest  class, 
but  his  coolness  and  skill  in  hunting,  as  well  as  his  invariably  good 
judgment,  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  hunters  of  his  time.  Still, 
it  shed  a  light  upon  the  man  that  he  should  think  that  there  was 
no  reason  at  all  why  a  lady  should  not  succeed  where  he  had 
succeeded. 

The  journey  to  Sardinia  does  not  really  begin  until  you  reach 
Leghorn.  Before  that  it  is  simply  the  boat  express,  the  tunnel 
and  the  railway  into  Italy ;  but  once  you  reach  Leghorn  and  have 
a  meal  at  one  of  the  strange  little  hotels,  and  have  your  kit  carried 
down  upon  the  coasting  boat,  you  realise  that  you  are  really  off 
upon  your  travels  once  more. 

It  was  getting  dark  before  we  went  on  board,  and  when  we 
woke  next  morning  we  were  steaming  along,  almost  without  motion, 
over  an  amethyst  sea  with  Corsica  in  sight.  All  that  day  we  ran 
on,  and  next  morning  had  approached  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  where 
great  blue  mountains  towered  above  us  into  the  azure  sky.  The 
passengers  were  mostly  Sardinian  farmers  and  wine  growers,  and 
one  of  them,  whom  I  saw  investigating  the  outside  of  my  rifle  case 
with  great  interest,  came  and  pointed  out  distant  mountains  which 
I  understood  him  to  say  were  good  hunting  grounds  for  moufflon. 

It  was  getting  along  towards  4  o'clock  when  we  came  to  the 
harbour  of  Tortoli,  and  here  we  and  our  baggage  went  ashore  in 
a  boat.  We  were  met  by  Signor  Giuseppe  Meloni,  who  has  always 
arranged  the  trips  of  British  sportsmen  in  the  island,  and  to  whom 
we  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Selous.  He  had  of  course 
been  warned  of  our  coming,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we,  he, 
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and  our  kit,  had  been  piled  aboard  a  hooded  carriage  exactly  like 
the  buggies  one  sees  in  the  West  Indies,  only  of  a  much  more  old 
world  nature.  This  carriage  must  have  done  service  in  Sardinia 
for  many  years.  Our  objective  was  Lanusei,  well  up  in  the  moun 
tains,  and  we  proceeded  towards  it  in  our  over-burdened  carriag 
at  a  steady  walk.  Meantime  Signor  Meloni  gave  me  the  lates 
news  of  the  game  and  of  the  mountains.  No  one  had  done  anj 
shooting  so  far,  but  one  of  the  shepherds  said  he  had  seen  some 
moufflon  against  the  skyline  at  a  great  distance  off.  At  lengt] 
conversation  languished,  and  we  fell  asleep  only  to  wake  as 
entered  the  confines  of  Lanusei,  a  mountain  village  such  as  one 
might  expect  to  see  upon  the  stage  of  a  London  theatre.  Its 
streets  are  scalded  by  the  sun ;  its  walls  white  and  pink  stucco. 
The  railway  from  Cagliari  comes  to  Lanusei,  and  it  is  a  place  of 
some  importance,  ruled  over  by  a  sub-prefect  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  captain  of  carabinieri. 

We  found  a  room  had  been  prepared  for  us  at  the  hotel,  where 
we  had  an  excellent  meal  of  soup  and  red-legged  partridges,  done 
spatch-cock  fashion,  fruits  and  the  wine  of  the  country. 

After  dinner  I  went  to  talk  to  Signor  Meloni,  explaining  to  him 
that  I  did  not  want  to  remain  longer  than  possible  at  LanuseL 
and  found,  to  my  delight,  that  my  men  were  ready  for  me  and 
that  a  diligence  would  start  at  8  o'clock  from  the  inn  door  on  th»; 
following  morning.  Ten  hours  of  this  diligence  would  take  us 
into  the  mountains,  where  we  would  be  met  by  my  hunter  and 
camp  servants.  The  next  morning  we  actually  did  get  ofi  before 
nine.  The  diligence  into  which  we  climbed  was  the  exact  replica 
of  one  of  those  diligences  of  which  I  have  always  doubted  the 
actual  existence,  but  which  may  be  seen  in  magazine  stories, 
usually  in  the  act  of  being  overthrown  by  a  log  dragged  across  the 
road  by  bandits.  It  was  incredibly  old  and  incredibly  heavy,  and 
was  drawn  by  mules.  Two  guards  went  along  with  it,  each  armed 
to  the  teeth. 

In  countries  like  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Southern  Italy, 
wherever  there  are  mountains  there  will  always  be — or,  at  any 
rate,  there  always  has  been — a  certain  amount  of  what  is  called 
brigandage.  As  a  rule  this  brigandage  is  not  really  brigandage 
at  all.  Two  swains  love  the  same  girl,  and  one  kills  the  other  with 
his  knife,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  He  does  not  wait  the 
justice  of  the  land,  but  flies  into  the  mountains.  The  farmers, 
and  those  who  dwell  on  the  rim  of  his  domains,  supply  him  with 
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food.  He  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  criminal,  but  simply  one  who 
has  met  misfortune,  who  has  had  to  kill  his  man  and  who  has,  in 
the  vernacular,  '  taken  to  the  hills.'  Hence  the  well-known 
proverb  :  '  All  who  fear  the  law  take  to  the  hills.'  Now  and 
again  the  Government  bestirs  itself  and  has  a  round-up  of  those 
who  have  taken  to  the  hills.  I  do  not  think,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
that  such  people  are  very  dangerous  to  the  traveller,  though 
equally  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  desire  above  all  things 
to  possess  themselves  of  his  rifle  and  ammunition  :  still,  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  of  any  assault  of  the  kind  being  committed 
in  Sardinia,  though  some  years  a  little  prior  to  our  visit  there  were 
quite  a  lot  of  outlaws  living  '  the  free  life.'  One  day  my  wife 
had  an  adventure  which  would  have  alarmed  most  women. 
Bastiani,  the  hunter,  and  I  had  climbed  an  adjacent  mountain  hi 
order  to  look  for  moufflon,  and  she  was  lying  far  below  us — we 
being  out  of  sight — beside  a  stream  which  trickled  down  the 
mountain  side.  Her  rifle  lay  upon  the  sward  and  at  some  ten 
yards  distance  from  her,  when  suddenly  a  wild-looking  man  sprang 
out  of  the  machia  scrub  and  picked  up  the  rifle.  Fortunately  she 
talks  Italian,  and  told  him  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  that  he 
had  better  put  it  down,  or  it  would  probably  go  off.  She  then,  at 
his  request,  explained  its  structure  and  action,  and  when  she  had 
finished  the  man  of  the  mountains,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
lifted  his  hat  very  politely  and  slid  away  once  more  into  the 
machia.  Of  course  he  may  have  been  some  harmless  wandering 
shepherd,  but  he  was  not  dressed  as  such.  I  would  not  like  to 
bet  on  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  outlaw  from  the  Sardinian 
i  hills  of  which  the  Italian  authorities  boast. 

But  we  digress,  and  are  leaving  the  diligence  to  climb  upwards 
into  the  mountains.  The  road  was  a  bad  one,  and  led  along  one  of 
the  foot-hills  through  ragged  olive  woods  and  cork  woods,  ever 
upward ;  sometimes  the  views  were  wonderful.  The  great 
mountains  shone  like  crystallised  salt,  and  the  blueness  of  the  sea, 
which  was  now  stretched — with  here  and  there  a  sail  upon  it — some 
thousands  of  feet  below  us,  was  wonderful. 

On  we  went,  walking  now  beside  the  diligence,  for  any  mode 
rf  progression  was  better  than  sitting  inside  it.  About  midday 
are  stopped  for  a  meal,  which  we  ate  beside  a  little  spring  that 
3ame  down  through  a  wild  and  untended  wood  of  olives.  Then 
on  once  more,  until  at  last,  as  evening  began  to  fall,  we  drew  up 
it  the  carabinieri  station. 
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Here  the  post  was  commanded  by  a  corporal,  who  had 
men  under  him.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  the  number  swells  to  fr\ 
Our  papers  were  examined,  passed  as  in  good  order,  we  explain* 
our  purposes  for  being  in  the  country,  and  then  went  back  do\ 
the  road  to  where  our  camp  servants  were  toiling  with  the 
First  among  these  was  Bastiani  Fancello,  who  was  to  be  my  hunt 
as  he  had  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  to  both  F.  C.  Selous  am 
Maurice  Egerton — both  of  them,  alas  !  victims  of  the  war. 
was  a  dark,  exceedingly  small-headed  man,  clad  in  the  wide  white 
breeches  of  the  country.  Selous  has  told  me  that  he  had  wonder- 
ful eyesight — the  best,  I  think  he  said,  he  had  ever  seen  in  a 
European,  and  this  certainly  proved  to  be  the  case.  Then  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  our  cook,  and  here  something  very  familiar 
struck  me  at  once.  In  a  moment  I  realised  what  it  was.  The 
man,  whose  name  was  Gi-gi,  was  the  same  who  had  accompanied 
Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  on  a  similar  trip  over  twenty  years  before.  He 
had  but  one  hand — the  other  was  represented  by  an  iron  hook.  He 
had  suffered,  I  believe,  some  accident  in  the  mines,  but  certainly 
his  lack  of  a  hand  did  not  interfere  with  his  skill  in  cooking,  for 
better  meals  than  he  served  us  during  our  stay  in  the  Sardinian 
mountains  no  one  could  hope  to  eat.  Our  third  and  last  adherent, 
was  a  hunchback,  who  had  a  horse,  and  whose  name  I  never  learnt. 
The  idea  was  that  this  man  should  ride  every  second  day  between 
our  camp  and  Lanusei,  from  where  Signer  Meloni  could  send  up 
anything  that  we  desired.  It  was  not  long  before  our  kits  had 
been  made  into  workmanlike  packs,  and  we  were  crossing  the 
mountain.  It  was  just  coming  on  dark  when  we  arrived  on  our 
camping  ground — the  same  that  had  been  used  by  Selous.  A 
beautiful  stream  ran  down  on  one  side  out  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  ground  was  level.  With  incredible  quickness  the  hunchback 
gathered  together  large  armfuls  of  wood,  and  soon  a  cheerful  blaze 
was  rising  up  into  the  night.  By  its  light  we  pitched  the  tent 
and  made  ready  for  the  evening  meal.  I  suppose  Gi-gi  had  gone 
up  a  day  before,  because  that  evening  meal  was  really  an  excellent 
one.  First  of  all,  he  gave  us  some  soup,  then  some  fried  trout 
which  he  had  caught  in  one  of  the  adjacent  streams,  then  a  couple 
of  mutton  cutlets  which  we  had  brought  up  with  us,  and  finally 
a  great  plate  of  grapes  and  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine.  Afterwards 
coffee.  While  dinner  was  in  progress,  he  came  to  apologise  for 
our  meagre  entertainment,  promising  that  as  soon  as  I  should 
shoot  a  moufflon  he  would  provide  for  us  more  adequately.  And 
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then  to  sleep.  All  night  long  it  seemed  that  in  our  dreams  there 
was  a  sound  of  bells  :  bells  soft  and  silvery,  which  rang  out  gently 
and  quietly,  and  waking  in  the  early  morning  it  was  easy  to  see 
what  this  was.  Two  or  three  shepherds  had  come  down  from  the 
hills  driving  their  flocks  before  them,  and  some  of  the  sheep  had 
the  beautifully-sounding  country  bell  tied  round  their  necks.  It 
was  not  yet  light  when  the  fire  began  to  glow  up  into  the  darkness, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  breakfast  was  ready. 

Meantime,  without  being  ordered  to,  Gi-gi  made  up  the  lunch, 
and  the  sun  was  not  showing  over  the  peaks  before  we  were  away 
on  our  first  day's  hunting.  In  all  mountain  hunting,  of  whatever 
kind,  it  will  always  be  found  that  unless  you  camp  at  the  highest 
possible  point  you  must  begin  the  day  with  a  long  walk  upwards, 
and  this  first  day's  hunting  in  Sardinia  was  no  exception.  The 
country  was  not  difficult,  for  the  hills  are  rounded  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  rather  than  precipitous.  A  great  part  of  them  is 
covered  with  machia  scrub  :  the  kind  of  scrub  out  of  which  the 
best  briar  pipes  are  made — or  were  made  before  the  war,  for  in 
these  days  what  is  offered  to  one  as  a  pipe  in  London  is  often  made 
of  wood  that  never  bloomed  upon  the  Sardinian  or  French  hillside. 
This  machia  scrub  is  one  of  the  great  allies  of  the  moufflon,  since 
it  is  high  enough  to  hide  them,  and  often  one  makes  a  careful 
detour  and  a  careful  stalk,  only  to  find  that  the  moufflon  have 
moved  into  the  machia  and  are  quite  invisible. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  mountain  air  prevented  it 
being  too  hot.  Upwards  we  climbed  and  ever  upwards,  until  at 
ast  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  inner  ridge  of  mountains.  Here 
;ve  lay  down  to  spy.  The  first  spy  in  a  new  country  is  always 
me  of  intense  interest.  What  may  you  not  see  ?  Usually,  as  a 
natter  of  fact,  unless  you  are  in  a  country  very  full  of  game,  you 
•ee  nothing,  and  this  because  your  eyes  are  not  used  to  what  to  look 
'or.  Very  soon  one  learns  that  the  salient  point  to  pick  up  in  a 
Qoufflon  is  the  black  patch  or  saddle-mark  which  he  carries,  but 
.gainst  the  background  of  those  hills  he  is  at  all  times  a  difficult 
nimal  to  find. 

From  this  first  spying-place  we  could  see  nothing,  and  so 
tarted  again  walking  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  little  below 
lie  skyline  and  in  an  upward  direction.  Bastiani  was  walking 
rst,  closely  followed  by  myself ;  my  wife  was  behind  me.  I  was 
ot  troubling  very  much,  as  my  eyes  are  very  good,  and  I  can 
sually  spot  moving  game  as  quickly  as  the  native  hunter ;  and 
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although  Bastiani  was  walking  first,   Bastiani  stood  about  five 
feet  eight  and  I  six  feet  four,  so  I  had  the  advantage  of  him  and 
would  probably  see  anything  first.    Also,  as  far  as  I  had  gathered 
from  my  hunter,  we  were  going  on  to  another  quite  famous  spying- 
place,   and  there  was  not  much  chance  of  seeing  anything  in 
between.    It  was  Bastiani  who  first  threw  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  as  we  followed  his  example  he  began  to  whisper  '  Moufioni  ! ' 
in  an  excited  voice.     The  animal,  for  I  could  only  see  one  when 
I  looked,  was  standing  rather  below  us,  and  little  over  300  yards 
away.     Bastiani  was  all  the  time  muttering  words  which  I  took 
to  mean  :  '  Shoot !  shoot ! '  the  cry  all  over  the  world  of  the  shikari, 
or  guide.     I  had  as  fair  a  shot  as  ever  man  had  at  that  moufflon, 
but  I  put  the  bullet,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  about  a  foot  over  his 
back.     In  a  moment  he  was  away.     Bastiani  was  shouting  '  troppo 
alto,'  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  I  was  trying  to  save  the  situa- 
tion with    a  second    shot — not  too  easy  a  matter    this,  for  t 
moufflon  had   started  downhill  and  was  going  at  full   speed  in 
and  out  among  the  rocks.     I  got  off  three  shots  at  him  before  he 
was  out  of  range  ;  the  first,  which  I  fired  as  he  was  passing  a  rock, 
was  as  near  a  hit  as  I  ever  hope  to  get  without  making  one — again 
high  :  the  second  was  just  in  front — again  I  could  see  it  on  the 
rocks — and  the  last  I  could  not  see.     The  small  herd  of  females 
and  kids  which  the  ram  had  picked  up  somewhere  on  his  flight 
disappeared  with  him  down  the  depths  of  the  mountain,  leaving 
me  with  a  feeling  of  '  so  near  and  yet  so  far.'    What  made  it 
particularly  annoying  was  that  this  was  the  first  shot  of  the  trip, 
and  that  Bastiani  had  probably  already  written  me  down  as  a 
rotten  shot,  and,  most  important  of  all,  I  have  generally  found 
that  if  you  can  get  a  good  start  off  to  a  hunting  trip,  some  good 
luck  usually  follows  you.    I  have  without  exception,  or  rather 
with  one  single  exception,  always  got  good  specimens  of  the  animals 
I  have  gone  to  hunt,  and  sometimes  remarkable  ones,  but  success 
has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  come  to  me  very  hard.     Once  when 
hunting  in  Norway  during  the  short  elk  season  of  twenty-one 
days  I  got  a  shot  on  the  fourth  day  and  wounded  my  animal. 
That  an  animal  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  points  and  forma- 
tion and  horn  should  have  been  alleged  to  be  killed  by  the  farmer  of 
the  next  farm  in  the  direction  in  which  my  wounded  elk  was  going, 
on  the  very  next  day,  gave  me  no  proof  that  the  beast  was  mine. 
After  this,  however,  a  long  period  of  ill-luck  set  in,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  seventeenth  day  that  I  saw  another  bull  elk  at  all.    Him 
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we  killed  after  an  immensely  long  hunt,  which  entailed  sleeping  on 
the  mountains,  and  then  my  ill-luck  was  broken,  for,  tired  almost 
to  death,  I  killed  a  really  fine  bull  a  few  hours  later,  and  a  third 
before  the  season  ended.    Memories  of  that  long  and  weary  elk- 
hunt  during  its  unsuccessful  stages  naturally  came  back  to  me. 
All  that  day  we  travelled  in  the  high  mountains,  nor  did  we  see 
any  sign  of  moufflon,  but  late  in  the  evening,  as  we  were  returning 
to  camp,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  Bastiani  pointed  to 
a  ram  with  fair  horns,  which  was  standing  on  a  little  pinnacle  of 
rock  among  some  machia  scrub.     This  time  the  approach  was 
easy,  the  machia  scrub  enabling  me  to  get  within  80  yards  of  the 
rock,  but  meantime,  of  course,  the  moufflon  had  left  the  rock  and 
had  wandered  away  into  the  scrub.    Nevertheless,  I  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  of  still-hunting  in  America,  and  the  only 
difference  here  was  that  one  had  to  still-hunt  almost  on  hands  and 
knees.     At  length  I  saw  a  gleam  of  horns,  followed  by  the  black 
tell-tale  patch,  and  immediately  fired — this  time  taking  care  not 
to  over-shoot.    I  heard  the  bullet  go  home,  and  then  sprang  up 
to  see  if  any  other  rams  would  show  themselves.     Though  there 
were  certainly  some  in  that  patch  of  scrub,  they  stuck  to  it  long 
enough  to  take  them  out  of  my  sight.     I  now  went  up  to  find  an 
extremely  disappointing  animal.    It  was  a  moufflon,  and  it  was 
a  ram  and  it  had  horns,  but  the  horns  were  poorly  grown.    In 
fact,  if  I  could  have  taken  back  my  shot  I  would  have  done  so, 
although  I  think  that  such  an  action  would  have  broken  Bastiani's 
heart.    For  Bastiani  was  a  changed  man  once  I  had  proved  my 
ability  to  kill  game.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  miss  in  the  morning 
showed  a  vastly  greater  power  of  shooting  than  the  kill  in  the 
evening,  but  I  have  often  noticed  that  hunters,  however  skilful, 
and  Bastiani  was  a  very  skilful  hunter  indeed,  are  no  critics  of 
shooting.    Bastiani,    in    fact,    with    all    his    good    eyesight,    so 
valuable  in  finding  game,  always  believed  that  every  bullet  that 
missed  went  too  high.     '  Troppo  alto '    (Drop  lead)  was   really 
his  war-cry.    I  suppose  that  some  time  when  first  he  went  into 
the  mountains  he  had  seen  a  sportsman  who  shot  too  high  and 
had  never  been  able  to  shake  off  his  malign  influence. 

We  descended  to  the  camp  and  there  found  several  shepherds 
collected.  The  fact  that  Bastiani  had  a  moufflon  on  his  back 
caused  them  to  break  out  into  a  chorus  of  delight,  which  I  only 
understood  later  when  I  came  to  realise  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
entertain  these  dozen  shepherds  at  dinner,  or  rather  to  provide 
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the  wherewithal  for  my  men  to  entertain  them.  I  rose  to  tho 
occasion,  and  sent  down  the  mountains  for  200  bottles  of  Sardinian 
wine.  This  seems  a  large  order,  but  it  is  not  really  so,  for  wino 
still  remains,  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  an  abnormally 
cheap  drink.  What  we  call  a  bottle  costs  2d.,  but  the  wine  wan 
sent  up  in  enormous  glass  bottles,  so  large  that  they  held,  or  wero 
said  to  hold,  100  bottles  each. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  As  soon  as  twilight  fell,  every 
night  the  shepherds  would  gather  from  all  the  surrounding  hills. 
They  brought  their  flocks  with  them,  so  that  all  night  as  we  lav 
in  our  tent  we  could  catch  in  any  moment  of  waking  the  con- 
tinuous and  monotonous,  though  beautiful,  sound  of  silvery  bells. 
As  soon  as  the  shepherds  arrived  in  camp  they  gathered  wood  for 
an  immense  fire,  round  which  they  sat  talking.  Now  and  again 
one  of  them,  who  had  a  good  voice,  would  chant  out  a  song  made 
up  of  rather  staccato  notes.  They  were  very  thoughtful,  for  once 
we  had  gone  to  bed,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards  from  the  fire, 
their  voices  would  fall  to  whispers,  and  presently  they  would  sleep, 
lying  sprawled  in  all  attitudes  round  the  dying  glow  of  the  fire. 
In  the  morning  they  were  away  long  before  the  dawn,  and  here 
it  was  that  the  shepherds  repaid  most  amply  such  hospitality  as 
I  was  able  to  show  them.  They  climbed  the  mountains  in  all 
directions,  and  with  their  long  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  ground 
it  was  hard  indeed  for  any  moufflon  to  escape  their  sharp  eyes. 
Should  any  of  them  succeed  in  rinding  a  ram,  back  he  at  once 
came  to  the  camp  and  told  Bastiani.  Then  he  climbed  once  more 
his  thousand  or  two  feet  into  the  mountains. 

On  the  second  day's  hunting  we  all  three  started  early — that 
is,  my  wife,  Bastiani,  and  myself — to  go  to  a  mountain  of  which  I 
have  forgotten  the  Sardinian  name,  but  which,  being  translated, 
means  '  the  ugly  one.'  There  was  the  usual  long  climb  from  corrie 
to  ridge,  but  the  sun  had  not  risen  very  high  when  we  came  to  a 
kind  of  basin  in  the  hills,  over  which  towered  the  ugly  mountain, 
and  here  good  fortune  was  at  once  ours.  All  three  of  us  spied  the 
game  at  almost  the  same  moment  :  three  fine  rams.  Two  were 
fighting — or  rather  sparring  at  each  other — and  the  other  was 
feeding  at  a  little  distance.  They  were  in  an  open  space  in  the 
machia  scrub.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  there  was  but  one 
way  to  approach  them,  as  the  wind  was  not  at  all  favourable  from 
where  we  were.  To  have  the  least  hope  of  success  we  must  go 
round  the  back  of  the  ugly  mountain  and  come  down  on  them  from 
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above,  though,  as  Bastiani  said,  as  far  as  my  wife  could  make 
out :  '  By  the  time  we  are  there  it  may  be  that  they  will  not  be 
there.'  We  started.  Anyone  who  has  done  much  mountain 
shooting  knows  but  too  well  that  inevitable  climb,  usually  taking 
two  or  three  hours,  by  which  one  attempts  to  get  above  game. 
I  think  it  took  us  two  hours  and  some  minutes  to  arrive  on  the 
top  of  the  ugly  mountain.  Here,  with  feverish  haste,  my  wife 
drew  out  her  telescope,  and  a  moment  later  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
'  I  see  them,'  she  said.  '  They  have  not  moved  a  hundred  yards.' 
Now  the  wind  was  utterly  favourable,  as  was  the  ground,  and  it 
was  not  so  very  long  before  we  were  all  three  lying  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  within  250  yards  of  the  three  rams,  which  by  this  time  were 
showing  a  very  distinct  impulse  to  move  into  the  scrub.  There 
was  time,  however,  for  a  quick  survey  of  the  heads  through  the 
telescope,  and  picking  the  one  which  I  thought  to  be  the  biggest, 
I  got  well  behind  his  shoulder  and  fired.  At  the  shot  he 
disappeared,  but  I  was  pretty  certain  that  all  was  well,  for  only 
two  rams  galloped  up  the  opposing  knoll  and  stood  for  an  instant. 
They  were  off  before  I  could  get  a  shot  in,  but  either  the  echo  from 
the  mountain  deceived  them  as  to  where  the  danger  lay,  or  else 
they  must  have  been  used  to  following  certain  paths,  for  they 
broke  away  along  a  game  path  which  led  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  crossed  my  front  at  about  300  yards.  They  were  moving  in 
and  out  among  the  scrub  and  rocks,  and  it  was  a  very  lucky  shot 
indeed  which  hit  the  biggest  of  them.  It  struck,  however,  two  or 
three  inches  too  far  forward,  breaking  the  shoulder.  The  third 
ram,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  dashed  away  into  the  scrub  and 
was  no  more  seen.  Bastiani  and  I  ran  down,  passing  on  our  way 
the  body  of  the  moufflon  which  I  had  first  shot.  I  had  just  time 
to  note  that  he  carried  a  very  nice  pair  of  curling  horns  before  I 
followed  Bastiani  on  the  track  of  the  wounded  animal.  It  soon 
appeared  in  front  of  us  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  rift.  Bastiani 
turned  to  me  and  made  signs  that  the  wounded  animal  must  climb 
the  opposite  cliff  face,  where  I  could  shoot  him.  We  sat  down, 
screened  by  the  bushes,  and  the  moufflon  ram  began  to  climb. 
Nothing  but  the  sight  of  what  he  was  able  to  do  could  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  enormous  vitality  of  these  animals.  I  was 
shooting  with  a  '350  mauser,  and  had  made  a  shot  literally  within 
two  inches  of  a  vital  place,  and  yet  that  ram  went  up  the  hill  at  a 
steady  pace.  When  he  rose  to  our  level  he  stood  for  a  moment, 
and  Bastiani  began  his  usual  adjuration  of  '  Shoot !  shoot ! ' 
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I  took  the  most  careful  aim  and  fired.  To  my  utmost  chagrin  1 
saw  that  the  ball  had  gone  a  little  too  high,  and  this  chagrin  was 
turned  into  despair  when  I  realised  that  I  had  fired  the  only  bullet 
I  had  left.  In  my  haste  I  had  forgotten  that  my  rule,  which  had 
been  re-sighted  since  my  last  big-game  trip,  was  apt  to  shoot 
a  little  high.  Anyway,  there  it  was.  There  was  the  wounded 
moufflon  and  there  was  my  useless  rule,  and  there  seemed  not  only 
a  chance  but  a  likelihood  that  the  animal  would  get  away  only 
to  die.  Illogical  as  it  may  seem  when  one  thinks  so  little  of  the 
wounded  birds  which  are  the  necessary  corollary,  or  sequel,  of 
every  grouse-drive  or  pheasant  shoot,  the  wounding  of  an  animal, 
provided  he  is  afterwards  lost,  has  always  had  a  great  effect  upon 
a  hunter.  Explaining  as  rapidly  as  I  could  by  signs  to  Bastiani 
that  the  cartridges  had  fallen  out  of  my  pocket  as  we  crawled 
downhill,  I  tried  to  manufacture  some  Italian,  and  to  explain  to 
him  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  for  us  to  go  back  to  a  point  to 
which  my  wife  had  already  descended  and  borrow  her  Rigby  '275 
and  some  cartridges,  and  then  to  return  and  follow  the  moufflon. 
This  we  did.  It  took  us  about  half  an  hour  to  descend  the  moun- 
tain to  the  place  which  we  had  agreed  as  a  rendezvous.  Before 
doing  so  we  returned,  and  Bastiani  carried  down  the  dead  moufflon 
on  his  shoulders.  He  told  me  by  signs  that  the  horns  of  the 
ram  we  had  lost  were  bigger  than  those  of  the  one  he  was  then 
carrying.  I  did  not  think  that  they  really  were,  but  with  a  hunter 
it  is  always  thus.  We  found  my  wife  in  due  course,  and  I 
borrowed  her  rifle.  Then  we  set  out  and  climbed  as  quickly  as  we 
could  back  to  the  point  where  we  had  last  seen  the  moufflon.  So 
severe  were  his  injuries  that  I  was  pretty  sure  that  he  must  have 
lain  down  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  Bastiani  was  also  of  this 
opinion,  so  we  began  to  track  him  as  well  as  we  could.  It  was 
no  easy  matter,  and  the  credit  of  what  followed  was  entirely 
Bastiani's.  Although  hit  with  the  lead-nosed  bullet  of  the  '350, 
the  ram  was  not  bleeding  much  ;  it  was  only  here  and  there  that 
we  could  get  his  tracks,  and  only  here  and  there  in  the  high  scrub 
that  Bastiani  would  find  a  drop  of  blood.  All  the  morning  we 
trailed  the  ram,  sometimes  he  got  on  to  game  paths,  which 
assisted  us,  but  at  others  he  wandered  away  into  the  scrub,  and  in 
my  experience  I  have  never  seen  a  hunter  do  better  than  Bastiani. 
He  stuck  to  that  trail  with  amazing  persistency  and  skill, 
was  a  quarter-past  two  o'clock  when,  coming  round  a  flank  of  the 
cliff  into  a  little  rocky  valley,  Bastiani,  who  was  in  front  of  me, 
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pointed  his  finger  at  the  moufflon.  The  ram  was  lying  beneath 
a  rock  about  100  yards  ahead  of  us,  and  from  the  stiffness  of  his 
neck  I  could  see  that  he  was  still  alive.  One  shot  finished  the 
matter,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  saw  us.  He  was  a 
beautiful  beast,  and  carried  a  pair  of  rather  light  and  curling  horns  ; 
but  he  was  not  as  good  as  the  first  one  that  I  had  killed.  How, 
with  his  wound,  the  poor  animal  had  been  able  to  go  so  far  would 
really  be  a  matter  of  surprise  even  to  those  who  know  the  powers 
of  endurance  possessed  by  mountain  game.  Carrying  the  moufflon, 
we  set  out  to  rejoin  my  wife.  We  reached  her  about  half -past 
three,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  sat  down  by  the  stream  of 
clear  water  and  ate  our  lunch.  The  whole  thing  was  really  satis- 
factory and  had  gone  exceedingly  well.  Two  rams  with  distinctly 
good  heads,  and,  as  Bastiani  said,  '  the  shepherds  will  rejoice 
beside  the  fires.' 

It  took  us  some  time  to  get  back  to  camp,  but  when  we  arrived 
and  told  Gi-gi  of  the  two  rams  there  was  great  rejoicing,  and  as 
Gi-gi  was  busy  with  the  dinner,  it  was  one  of  the  shepherds  who 
set  off  to  Bastiani's  assistance. 

That  night  there  was  a  great  carouse  around  the  fires.  On 
the  following  day  we  were  out  from  dawn,  and  it  was  not  until 
two  o'clock  that  we  saw  our  first  moufflon  of  the  day.  I  will  not 
describe  the  stalk,  as  most  stalks  have  at  least  a  family  likeness, 
but  at  length  we  found  ourselves  within  200  yards  of  the  ram, 
which  my  wife  shot,  thereby,  I  believe,  killing  the  first  moufflon 
shot  by  a  lady  in  Sardinia.  The  head,  however,  was  unfortunately 
inferior  to  those  we  had  already  obtained. 

And  now  followed  various  days  of  hunting,  marked  by  their 
own  peculiar  incidents.  Certainly  our  luck  was  in,  for  not  a  single 
day  did  we  go  out  without  obtaining  a  ram,  although  one  day 
we  only  succeeded  by  a  very  little  margin ;  indeed,  it  was  late 
evening,  and  we  were  returning  to  camp  when  Bastiani  spied  a 
very  fine  ram  on  the  other  side  of  the  gorge  which  we  were 
traversing.  There  was  not  more  than  five  minutes  more  light  to 
be  counted  upon,  and  owing  to  the  ground,  a  nearer  approach  in 
that  time  was  impossible.  The  moufflon  was  over  400  yards 
away,  but  standing  up  well  against  the  machia  scrub.  I  sat 
down,  and,  taking  a  very  full  sight,  fired.  Bastiani,  as  usual, 
said,  '  Troppo  alto '  (Drop  lead)  but  I  did  not  think  so,  in  which 
I  proved  right,  for  going  up  we  found  the  moufflon  quite  dead, 
the  bullet  having  passed  through  his  heart.  This  was,  I  think,  the 
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most  fortunate  shot  that  I  ever  fired  during  the  whole  of  my  big- 
game  experiences.  The  ram  was  a  really  old  one,  and  carried  by 
far  the  finest  head  we  got. 

It  was  also  the  last  that  I  was  destined  to  shoot  on  that  trip, 
for  on  the  following  day  on  returning  to  camp  I  found  my  men 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  since  they  had  been  raided  by  the 
carabinieri,  who  stated  that  we  were  breaking  the  law,  as  no  one 
had  a  right  to  shoot  moufflon  at  that  season.  And  now  occurred 
one  of  those  interludes  which  are  so  hard  to  bear.  There  were 
three  carabinieri  in  command  of  a  corporal,  and  this  man  quite 
frankly  said  to  me,  '  Once  I  gained  a  stripe  by  my  efficiency,  and 
now  I  shall  gain  another.'  He  thereupon  proceeded  to  impound 
our  rifles,  which  were  sent  to  Lanusei,  where  we  followed  them  in 
great  indignation.  The  civil  authorities  took  my  side,  as  indeed 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  do  so,  since  I  was  the  fifth  Englishman 
who  had  shot  at  that  season  in  consecutive  years ;  but  the 
military,  I  suppose,  because  their  corporal  had  taken  such  drastic 
steps,  attempted  to  back  him  up. 

The  first  trouble  was  about  getting  our  rifles  back.  My  agent 
in  Lanusei  advised  me  to  write  a  strongly  worded  protest  demand- 
ing their  return.  This  I  did ;  but  the  agent,  having  read  it,  said 
it  was  no  good.  '  You  must  give  titles  in  order  to  impress 
these  animals,'  said  he;  whereupon,  having  held  various  small 
public  appointments,  and  being  a  member  of  various  societies, 
I  put  in  a  list  of  these  things  after  my  name.  'This,'  said 
my  agent,  when  he  had  read  it,  '  will  bring  the  rifles  back  with. 


And  curiously  enough  he  was  right.  Two  hours  after  receiving 
my  demand  the  rifles  were  handed  over. 

All  this  time  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  was  the  law  as  to 
the  open  seasons  for  moufflon  in  Sardinia ;  but  it  was  not  until  I 
had  left  Lanusei  behind  and  gone  down  to  Cagliari,  the  capital, 
that  I  learnt  that  moufflon  shooting  is  allowed  at  different  dates; 
every  year,  and  that,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  all  the  Englishmen 
and  other  sportsmen  who  had  been  shooting  for  the  past  five  years 
had  been  shooting  out  of  season.  Curiously  enough,  the  only 
person  who  was  not  shooting  out  of  season  was  myself,  because 
in  that  year  the  local  government  of  the  country  had  failed  to 
pass  any  regulation  as  to  the  close  time,  so  that  I  was  entirely 
within  my  rights  in  shooting,  and  the  authorities  offered  me  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  finish  my  trip.  Having  got  as  far  as 
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Cagliari,  however,  I  did  not  see  my  way  to  do  this,  and  shortly 
afterwards  we  returned  to  England. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  end  to  our  trip,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  possible ;  but  as  things  stand 
the  uncertain  season  makes  shooting  in  Sardinia  very  difficult. 

The  moufflon  is  an  animal  which  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
the  thick  scrub  and  in  caves  ;  indeed,  he  only  comes  out  into  the 
open  about  the  month  of  October,  and  generally  that  month  has 
not  progressed  very  far  when  the  rains  begin.  Selous  had  ex- 
perienced all  this  on  his  trip  to  Sardinia  :  quite  suddenly  the  rain 
and  mist  closed  in  upon  the  mountains,  and  after  spending  three 
days  in  hopeless  inaction  he  went  home.  It  is  very  rarely  now  that 
the  local  game  laws  allow  shooting  in  October :  often  the  season 
is  placed  instead  in  August,  sometimes  in  April  or  May.  At  these 
seasons  the  fever  of  the  country  is  very  bad,  and  the  plague  of 
wasps  almost  insupportable.  Even  when  we  were  there  in 
October,  our  midday  meal  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  large 
numbers  of  wasps  which  settled  upon  our  food,  and  earlier  in  the 
year  this  plague  is  much  worse. 

Although  shooting  takes  place  upon  fairly  high  ground,  there 
are  many  cases  of  fever,  which  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  advise  any  sportsman  to  go  to  Sardinia  before 
the  opening  days  of  October,  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  go  there  with- 
out making  the  most  careful  local  inquiries  as  to  the  season. 
I  considered  myself  quite  safe,  since  so  many  of  my  friends  had 
been  there  in  October — Selous,  Van  der  Byl,  Maurice  Egerton. 
I  had  also  letters  of  introduction  from  officials  of  the  highest 
standing,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  a  corporal  of 
carabinieri  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 

No,  let  the  sportsman  who  wishes  to  shoot  moufflon  in 
Sardinia  be  very  careful  to  write  first  to  the  British  Consul  at 
Cagliari,  and  to  get  everything  down  in  black  and  white  before  he 
starts,  otherwise  his  trip  is  almost  certain  to  end  in  heartburning 
and  failure. 

Besides  the  moufflon,  there  are  many  wild  boars  in  the  island, 
and  in  ever  dwindling  number,  red  deer  stags.  When  the 
authorities  tried  to  persuade  me  to  resume  my  broken  trip,  they 
held  out  as  a  bait  the  fact  that  I  could  go  and  hunt  two  of  these 
red  deer  stags  which  had  been  seen  in  the  foothills  of  the 
mountains.  I  saw  many  specimens  of  Sardinian  heads  of  red 
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deer  :  they  approximate  more  to  the  Spanish  type,  though  smaller, 
than  any  other  which  I  have  seen. 

I  should  mention  that  the  laws  of  Sardinia  in  regard  to  shoot- 
ing out  of  season,  as  interpreted  by  my  friend  the  corporal,  are 
very  drastic.  They  include  the  burning  of  all  heads  and  trophies 
obtained  by  the  hunter.  The  corporal,  when  he  took  away  my 
rifles,  immediately  instituted  a  search  of  my  camp  to  find  any 
heads  I  might  have  shot,  but  in  this  genial  occupation  he  was, 
however,  completely  outplayed  by  Bastiani,  who  had  caused  the 
heads  to  be  taken  down  to  Lanusei,  whither  he  sent  off  a  safe  man 
to  bury  them.  They  were  afterwards  dug  up,  and  now  make  a 
very  fine  show  upon  the  walls  of  my  house.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  intense  suspicion  with  which  Bastiani  looked  upon  all  cara- 
binieri,  my  heads  would  undoubtedly  have  been  burned  on  my 
own  camp  fire,  and  no  amount  of  apologies  offered  afterwards 
could  have  made  up  for  it.  It  is  worth  adding  that  Bastiani  him- 
self was  taking  no  chances,  and  when  the  carabinieri  desired  his 
presence  as  a  witness,  he  had  already  set  forth  upon  a  long  journey 
in  the  mountains. 

I  might  also  add  that,  in  the  upshot,  I  took  the  matter  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  where  I  received  just  as  much  help  as  an  English- 
man who  has  been  badly  treated  in  a  foreign  country  usually  does. 
My  case  was  perfectly  clear  :  I  could  not  have  shot  out  of  season, 
because  no  close  time  had  been  declared  that  year,  owing,  as  I  have 
said,  to  some  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  local  government ;  but 
all  the  Foreign  Office  wanted  was  to  close  the  incident,  and  all 
the  satisfaction  I  received  were  a  few  letters  begging  me  to  think 
no  more  of  the  matter.  This  I  was  loath  to  do,  since  I  had 
stated  before  I  started  on  my  shooting  trip  to  the  carabinieri  them- 
selves exactly  what  I  intended  to  shoot,  where  I  intended  to  camp, 
and  had  taken  the  trouble  to  call  upon  the  military  authorities. 
Then  suddenly,  owing  to  the  desire  of  a  corporal  to  get  promotion, 
we  were  arrested,  our  rifles  taken  away,  and  we  were  forced  to  make 
the  45-mile  journey  in  soaking  weather  into  Lanusei.  I  still  think: 
it  was  a  case  in  which  the  Foreign  Office  might  have  acted  with, 
more  vigour. 
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SOME  NOTES  AND  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 
BY  ANGELA  THIRKELL. 

WHEN  I  was  quite  a  little  girl  I  lived  in  a  London  which  is  already 
surrounded — to  me  and  my  generation  at  any  rate — with  a  wistful 
romance.  It  was  not  quite  the  London  of  William  De  Morgan  and 
Lady  Ritchie,  but  it  was  on  the  fringe  of  it.  My  impression  of  it 
as  I  look  back  is  chiefly  of  summer  ;  long  summer  days  playing 
in  a  London  square  in  a  holland  pinafore ;  horse  'buses  sweltering 
through  the  heat,  and  the  stopping  places  where  the  hot  horses  were 
given  refreshing  drinks  of  bran  and  water  (nearly  as  uncomfortable 
to  a  thirsty  throat  as  the  White  King's  prescription  of  hay  for 
faintness,  I  used  to  think) ;  the  treat  of  driving  in  a  hansom  on 
Sunday  afternoons  in  a  stiff  white  pique  frock  and  black  shoes  and 
stockings.  The  hansom  drives  would  be  to  North  End  Road, 
where  my  grandfather,  Edward  Burne-Jones,  lived  and  painted, 
or  further  afield  to  Beavor  Lane,  Hammersmith,  where  William 
Richmond  (who  was  Mr.  Richmond  then)  liked  to  have  his  friends, 
and  I  would  be  turned  loose  in  the  big  garden  while  the  grown-ups 
talked.  So  many  friends  had  big  gardens  in  those  more  spacious 
days,  and  to  a  child  under  ten  they  were  unspeakably  romantic. 
There  was  one  walk  in  the  Richmonds'  garden  which  must  have  been 
even  then  entirely  devoid  of  romantic  interest.  It  ran  along  the 
side  of  a  large  lawn  parallel  with  the  house  and  was  shaded  by 
trees ;  and  a  bank  covered  with  the  grimy  ivy  which  thrives  so 
well  in  London  sloped  down  to  the  grass.  But  to  this  day  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  a  mysterious  walk,  not  to  be  penetrated  from 
end  to  end  without  fearful  misgivings  and  the  chance  of  some 
horrible  encounter. 

Then  for  adventures  further  afield  there  was  the  delightful 
stuffy  Underground  with  its  exciting  choky  smell.  It  took  one  to 
friends  north  of  the  park  and  all  the  artists  of  St.  John's  Wood  and 
Tadema's  brass  staircase.  And  for  expeditions  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  one  went  to  Addison  Road  and  took  train  to  Hampstead, 
and  was  possibly  allowed  to  sit  up  to  supper  after  the  late  sleepy 
journey  home. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  journeys  northwards  on  a  summer  day  that 
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my  mind  turns.  My  mother  took  me  in  a  train  to  a  station  beyond 
Hampstead,  and  then  we  got  into  a  hansom  and  drove  up  a  long 
hill,  very  suitably  named  Shootup  Hill,  Cricklewood.  On  both 
sides  of  the  road  were  two-storeyed  villas  with  a  semicircular  drive 
and  two  carriage  gates.  There  are  so  many  of  them  on  the  big 
roads  that  lead  out  of  London,  and  many  have  now  sunk  to  boarding- 
houses  or  are  cut  up  as  flats,  but  they  still  have  their  dignity  and 
take  one  back  to  a  time  when  prosperous  tradesmen  and  merchants 
lived  there  and  kept  a  gig,  or  in  time  a  carriage,  and  drove  out  on 
Sundays.  These  houses  still  held  their  heads  high,  and  had  a  well- 
cared-for  look,  speaking  of  solid  comfort  within.  The  drives  were 
newly  gravelled  once  a  year  and  the  gardens  were  kept  in  order, 
and  in  spring,  when  lilac,  laburnum,  and  flowering  hawthorn  hung 
over  the  low  front  walls  into  the  road,  they  breathed  of  the  days 
when  real  country  was  within  a  walk. 

One  of  these  houses  on  the  left-hand  side  was  called  Mon  Abri, 
and  here  the  hansom  stopped  and  my  mother  and  I  went  in  at  the 
front  door,  and  were  shown  through  a  dark  hall  to  a  large  drawing- 
room  looking  on  to  a  garden.  Light  poured  through  French  windows 
opposite  the  door,  and  from  the  piano  to  the  right  of  the  window 
rose  a  little  gentleman  with  white  hair  and  a  black  skull-cap.  Our 
host  was  Manuel  Garcia,  then  well  past  his  ninetieth  year. 

The  story  of  the  Garcia  family  is  one  of  early  struggles,  then  a 
few  years  of  brilliant  success,  adoring  crowds,  conquests  in  more 
than  one  country — and  then  two  bearers  of  the  name  were  dead, 
and  the  third  still  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  life  that  led  him 
through  generation  after  generation,  to  whom  the  names  he  had 
known  were  like  a  dream. 

The  father  of  Marie  Malibran,  of  Pauline  Viardot,  and  of  Manuel 
Garcia  was  himself  a  musician  of  uncommon  gifts,  and  his  young 
family  were  made  to  sing  from  their  earliest  years.  Garcia  told  this 
story  of  his  father :  at  an  opera  rehearsal  he  unfortunately  ended 
a  recitative  on  the  wrong  note,  which  happened  to  be  a  semitone 
too  sharp.  To  confess  a  mistake  and  begin  again  was  more  morti- 
fication than  he  could  face,  and  he  deliberately  sang  through  the 
following  aria  a  semitone  above  the  orchestra.  At  the  end  the 
orchestra,  who  had  been  prepared  to  ridicule  the  singer  for  his 
mistake,  laid  down  their  bows  and  applauded  the  t&u.r  de  force. 
Garcia  pere  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
took  his  family  to  America  and  Mexico.  There  they  were  attacked 
by  bandits  on  the  road  and  in  fear  of  their  lives,  when  the  father 
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explained  that  they  were  only  poor  singers.  The  bandits,  as  brother 
artists,  said  they  would  be  content  with  a  song  instead  of  gold,  and 
one  of  the  little  girls  sang  for  the  ransom  of  her  family,  and  the 
brigands  gravely  let  them  go.  It  sounds  like  an  outrageous  piece 
of  romance,  belonging  to  other  times  and  manners  ;  yet  the  brother 
of  the  young  heroine  of  the  story  was  the  frail  little  gentleman  with 
a  skull-cap,  sitting  at  a  piano  in  a  London  suburb,  and  the  gifted 
sisters  were  no  more  than  a  memory. 

Manuel  Garcia  was  born  in  1805  and  trained  to  be  a  singer  like 
the  rest  of  his  family.  He  showed  great  promise,  both  as  singer 
and  musician,  studied  harmony  with  Fetis  and  travelled,  but  when 
he  was  only  twenty -four  he  overstrained  his  throat  and  was  unable 
to  sing  in  public  again.  Hoping  to  cure  himself,  Garcia  began  a 
careful  research  into  the  structure  of  the  throat  and  the  mechanism 
of  singing,  but  though  he  was  never  able  himself  to  sing,  he  invented 
a  scientific  instrument,  the  laryngoscope,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
wide-spread.  His  studies  on  this  subject  he  resumed  in  his '  Memoire 
BUT  la  Voix  Humaine '  and  later  in  his  '  Traite  complet  de  1'Art  du 
Chant.' 

About  the  time  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  stage  his  sisters 
were  reaching  the  height  of  their  brilliant  musical  careers.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  singers  of  the  past  time  were  really  like, 
but  it  is  evident  that  both  had  extreme  technical  facility  in  addition 
to  other  gifts.  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia  is  best  known  by  her  recon- 
struction of  the  part  of  Orfeo  in  Gliick's  opera.  The  part  was 
originally  written  for  a  male  alto,  Guadagni,  and  later  transposed 
for  a  French  tenor,  Legros.  M.  Carvalho,  the  director  of  the 
Theatre-Lyrique,  restored  the  part  of  Orfeo  to  its  original  voice, 
in  order  to  show  to  the  fullest  advantage  the  musical  and  dramatic 
gifts  of  Viardot.  The  edition  which  I  have  before  me  has  an 
introduction  by  Berlioz,  and  cadenzas  to  some  of  the  principal  airs 
written  by  the  singer  herself.  They  have  a  range  of  two  octaves 
and  a  semitone,  from  B  below  middle  C  to  the  C  above  the  treble 
stave,  and  the  ornaments  include  a  chromatic  scale  up  and  down 
two  octaves  and  intervals  of  a  tenth. 

It  is  as  a  teacher  that  Manuel  Garcia  was  known  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris  until  1848, 
when  he  came  to  London  and  there  taught  at  the  Royal  Academy 
until  1895.  (I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  political  reason 
for  his  leaving  Paris,  though  one  regards  anything  that  happened 
in  1848  suspiciously.)  Among  his  many  pupils,  Jenny  Lind,  who 
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came  to  him  with  a  ruined  voice,  thinking  that  she  would  never 
sing  again,  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 

It  was  not  until  the  'eighties  that  he  became  personally  known 
to  my  family.  My  mother,  then  Margaret  Burne-Jones,  was 
beginning  to  sing,  and  my  grandmother  took  her  to  Senor  Garcia 
for  advice.  He  agreed  to  take  her  as  a  pupil,  but  when  the  question 
of  terms  was  mentioned,  he  waved  it  away  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
spoken  of  '  between  artists.'  I  can't  quite  imagine  any  singing- 
master  now  making  the  beau  geste  so  magnificently.  But  then 
Senor  Garcia  was  a  Spaniard,  and  the  courtly  foreign  grace  belonged 
to  him  by  right.  My  mother  studied  with  him  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  she  married  and  the  lessons  came  to  an  end.  But  the  friend- 
ship continued  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  inherit  some  of  it. 

Mrs.  Garcia  had  always  been  fond  of  me  and  used  to  give  me 
books.  I  still  have  two  volumes  of  Randolph  Caldecott's  nursery 
rhymes  which  she  gave  me  when  I  was  five  or  six.  They  are  as 
different  from  the  pale  reprints  which  this  generation  knows  as 
the  old  Walter  Crane  picture-books  are  from  the  diffidently  coloured 
modern  reproductions. 

So  when  I  found  myself  at  Mon  Abri,  I  already  had  a  friend  and 
two  more  were  to  be  added,  Paola  and  Manuela,  Senor  Garcia's 
two  daughters.  To  me  they  seemed  very  grown  up  young  ladies, 
though  I  dare  say  their  hair  had  not  very  long  been  up,  but  when 
they  took  me  into  the  garden  and  let  me  explore  among  the 
asparagus  fern,  I  felt  they  were  kindred  spirits.  If  I  were  to  give 
my  impressions  of  the  garden  it  would  grow  far  beyond  its  real 
limits ;  this  I  know,  that  in  all  the  times  I  visited  it,  I  never  explored 
as  far  as  its  ultimate  Thule,  the  sheds  at  the  end  where  gardeners 
do  not  like  you  to  go.  From  time  to  time  my  mother  or  my  grand- 
mother would  take  me  there,  and  every  year  on  the  17th  o:i 
March,  Senor  Garcia's  birthday,  we  would  take  or  send  a  huge 
bunch  of  red  and  yellow  tulips  tied  with  red  and  yellow  ribbons— 
the  colours  of  Spain.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  to  thank  me  for 
birthday  wishes  when  I  was  ten  and  he  ninety-five. 

'  MY  DEAR  LITTLE  FRIEND, — The  small  paper  you  sent  to  me 
containing  your  kind  wishes,  is  a  precious  little  paper  that  I  shall 
keep  very  tenderly  and  of  which  I  am  very  proud,  as  I  am  bold 
enough  to  think  that  you  have  sent  it  to  me  as  a  special  mark 
of  your  friendship. 

'  Allow  me  to  kiss  your  little  hand  and  sign  myself' 

'  Your  very  devoted 
Miss  MACKAIL.  '  MANUEL  GARCIA/ 
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Two  years  later  my  grandmother  was  writing  to  him  for  his 
ninety-seventh  birthday  and  had  the  following  reply  : 

'  CHERE  LADY  BUBNE-JONES, — J'aurais  ete  heureux  de  pouvoir 
vous  serrer  la  main  et  d'entendre  de  votre  douce  voix  les  choses 
aimables  et  amicales  que  votre  plume  m'apporte.  Non  que  la 
transmission  ait  diminue  leur  puissance  sympatique ;  mais  il  leur 
manque  le  magnetisme  du  regard  qui  en  vivifie  et  en  complete  le  sens. 

'J'aurais  voulu  re voir  "enough  wants  more"  et  le  croissant 
jeune  homme  :  ce  sera,  je  pense,  pour  ma  prochaine  visite  a 
Rottingdean. 

'Toujours  votre  tres  devoue 

'MANUEL  GARCIA.' 

'  Enough  wants  more  '  refers  to  a  very  greedy  and  disgraceful 
story  about  myself.  I  had  been  staying  with  my  grandmother,  and 
one  day  I  wanted  so  much  tea  that  she  would  not  let  me  have  any 
more  and  said  '  You  know,  my  darling,  enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast.'  To  which  I  answered  in  a  horrible  sulky  voice,  '  Enough 
wants  more.'  I  still  feel  like  that. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  I  began  to  sing  a  good  deal. 
It  was  only  a  little  girl's  pipe,  quite  untrained,  but  my  mother 
hoped  that  it  might  be  worth  encouraging  and  one  day  she  took  me 
to  sing  to  Sen  or  Garcia.  I  was  young  enough  to  feel  no  shyness  in 
singing,  and  I  realised  so  little  his  name  and  position  that  I  sang 
to  him  as  readily  as  to  any  old  friend.  The  song  we  chose  was 
'  Cherry  Ripe/  and  I  stood  up  against  the  French  window  and  sang 
very  happily,  while  Senor  Garcia  listened  from  a  corner.  When 
I  had  finished  he  talked  to  mother  about  my  voice  and  said  that 
I  was  too  young  to  have  regular  lessons  yet,  '  But  in  a  few  years 
I  reserve  for  myself  the  privilege.'  Was  not  this  the  beau  geste  at 
its  most  magnificent  and  defiant  ?  To  say  at  ninety-seven  what 
was  in  effect '  I  mean  to  live  for  many  years  yet.' 

So  the  years  went  on  and  we  waited  breathlessly  every  March 
for  Senor  Garcia  to  add  yet  another  birthday  to  his  life,  and  every 
March  the  red  and  yellow  tulips  bloomed  for  him.  And  two  years 
later  he  said  he  would  take  me  as  a  pupil. 

I  wish  I  could  recall  any  definite  lines  that  he  laid  down  for  my 
training,  but  after  all  we  are  perhaps  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
larynx  and  the  '  coup  de  glotte '  and  head  voice  and  chest  voice ; 
and  the  methods  of  Jenny  Lind's  master  would  probably  be  treated 
with  mild  scorn  by  the  singing  masters  of  lesser  stars.  But  the 
personal  side  of  the  lessons  I  remember  quite  well  and  can  com- 
pare them  with  the  lessons  of  other  masters,  infinitely  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  the  younger  men.  In  the  first  place  one  felt  the 
great  gentleman  all  the  time :  a  man  who  had  moved  all  his  life  in  the 
best  musical  and  artistic  circles,  giving  more  than  he  took.  He  was 
never  angry,  never  impatient,  and  bore  with  one's  difficulties  and 
stupidities  ;  but  if  a  pupil  was  deliberately  lazy  or  careless  the  steel 
claws  shot  out  and  the  erring  one  was  dismissed  with  infinite 
courtesy — for  ever.  I  cannot  imagine  Senor  Garcia  humouring 
a  rich  lazy  pupil  for  the  sake  of  a  guinea  a  lesson.  He  respected 
his  art  too  much. 

When  I  went  for  my  first  lesson  I  was  given  a  book  of  exercises 
which  he  had  written  for  his  pupils  and  to  my  great  joy  he  also 
gave  me  a  song  at  once.  Whether  his  methods  were  slower  and 
more  exacting  with  professional  pupils,  or  those  who  showed 
remarkable  promise,  I  do  not  know.  He  knew,  and  we  knew,  that 
I  would  never  make  more  than  an  amateur  who  might  give  pleasure 
to  a  small  circle,  and  he  may  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  lead 
me  by  the  steepest  and  stoniest  steps.  The  song  was  Italian,  of 
course  (to  him  there  was  no  other  language  for  singing),  full  of 
'  Mio  ben's '  and  '  ahime's.'  I  have  forgotten  its  name  now : 
it  was  one  of  that  lovely  collection  called  '  Gemme  d'Antiquite,' 
full  of  beautiful  wandering  melodious  songs,  mostly  with  entirely 
preposterous  and  conventional  words. 

When  Senor  Garcia  was  a  young  man  and  Italian  songs  were 
all  the  fashion,  the  melody  itself  was  treated  merely  as  a  framework 
on  to  which  each  singer  embroidered  his  own  grace  notes,  cadenzas 
and  delicate  ornaments,  choosing  those  which  would  best  set  off 
his  peculiar  gifts.  This  convention  he  still  cherished  and  the 
copies  of  songs  from  which  first  my  mother  and  later  myself  sang 
with  him  are  pencilled  all  through  with  his  additions  to  passages 
that  were  to  him  too  plain  and  simple.  For  instance  this, 

e  11        mio        ben         ahi      -     me    non     vien 
would  become — 


mio  ben       ahi    -    -    -    -        mfc  non    vien 

which  was  certainly  much  more  fun  to  sing. 
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The  lessons  were  given  in  a  mixture  of  French  and  English, 
so  one's  education  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  singing.  Senor 
Garcia  sat  at  the  piano  and  played  all  the  accompaniments  himself, 
and  sang  all  the  songs  as  he  wished  them  to  be.  It  sounds  almost 
impossible  that  a  man  of  ninety-nine  whose  voice  had  been  broken 
seventy  years  ago  could  make  any  sound  to  guide  a  beginner,  but 
so  it  was.  In  a  high  cracked  thread  of  a  voice  he  put  into  the 
songs  all  the  virtuosity  and  all  the  bigness  of  phrasing  and  inter- 
pretation which  his  lifelong  devotion  to  music  had  taught  him,  and 
if  he  wrote  out  an  ornament  for  me  and  I  could  not  follow  it  quickly 
and  get  it  right  soon  enough,  I  found  it  far  easier  to  copy  what  he 
sang— and  then  I  was  always  right.  Although  he  was  exacting, 
the  work  was  always  easy,  because  he  carried  one  on  with  him  as  he 
shadowed  with  his  old  voice  the  effect  that  he  wanted.  I  never 
felt  the  paralysing  fear  that  grips  one  with  so  many  teachers  and 
nullifies  all  one's  efforts.  With  him  you  simply  sang  because  he 
wanted  you  to,  and  you  felt  safe  because  he  knew  exactly  what  you 
could  do,  and  could  make  you  do  a  little  more. 

Then  there  was  a  charming  addition  to  the  lessons  which  would 
have  made  any  drudgery  attractive.  If  he  wanted  you  to  hear 
the  effect  of  a  whole  new  song  or  a  difficult  passage,  and  did  not 
feel  equal  to  attacking  it  himself,  he  would  open  the  French  window 
and  call  out  into  the  garden  '  Manuela '  or  '  Paola,'  and  in  would 
come  a  daughter  with  a  basket  of  flowers  or  gardening  gloves  and 
just  throw  off  the  song  and  then  go  back  to  the  garden.  Both 
daughters  sang  and  they  most  kindly  wanted  me  to  do  duets  with 
them,  and  for  years  I  had  a  duet  called  '  The  Fan '  which  one  of 
them  gave  me,  but  I  never  rose  to  such  facility  of  trills  and  '  salti 
di  diciotto '  and  '  The  Fan '  went  back  to  its  owner.  It  was  a  delight- 
fully mid-nineteenth-century  song  about  ladies  in  Seville  with  bright 
eyes  sparkling  from  mantillas  and  gallant  lovers  with  guitars  and 
a  great  deal  of  tra-la-la-ing  and  ah-ha-ha-ing.  I  wish  I  had  been 
able  to  sing  it. 

So  the  lessons  went  on  very  happily,  till  for  some  reason  there 
was  a  break  and  I  never  went  again.  Senor  Garcia  reached  his 
hundredth  birthday  and  was  given  a  great  banquet  by  old  friends 
who  were  possibly  young  enough  to  be  his  grandchildren,  and  Sargent 
painted  a  portrait  of  him  and  there  was  much  rejoicing  and  con- 
gratulation. We  went  to  see  him  on  or  near  his  birthday  and  there 
was  a  party  going  on  and  chairs  were  beginning  to  run  short.  When 
the  next  arrivals  came  into  the  drawing-room  Senor  Garcia  sprang 
up  from  his  chair  and  gave  it  to  the  new  guest,  and  seeing  no  chair 
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left  for  himself  sat  lightly  down  on  the  floor.    He  was  a  spirit  oi 
eternal  youth. 

My  grandmother,  Lady  Burne-Jones,  had  been  living  in  the 
country  ever  since  my  grandfather's  death  and  had  recently  pub- 
lished the  Memorials  of  her  husband,  which  are  now  also  a  memorial 
to  herself.  She  had  sent  these  to  Senor  Garcia  with  congratulations 
upon  his  hundredth  birthday,  and  here  is  his  answer. 

'  CHERE  LADY, — Parmi  les  felicitations  qui  m'ont  ete  adressees, 
la  votre  a  ete  une  des  rares  que  j'ai  le  plus  appreciees.  Les 
anciens  jours  se  sont  rafraichis  dans  mon  souvenir  et  j'ai  pu  encore 
revivre  dans  votre  compagnie  et  dans  celle  de  Margaret. 

'  Peu  de  jours  encore  et,  ma  correspondance  expediee,  je 
pourrai  vous  retrouver  dans  la  lecture  de  vos  beaux  volumes  et 
passer  des  moments  exceptionnels.  Je  suis  fier  d'avoir  ete  un 
de  ceux  a  qui  vous  avez  donne  votre  ouvrage  et  je  vous  prie 
d'agreer  mes  remerciments  ainsi  que  1'assurance  de  mon  devoue- 
ment  respectueux, 

'MANUEL  GARCIA.' 

The  delicate  handwriting,  only  slightly  tremulous  under  the 
weight  of  a  hundred  years,  lies  before  me  now. 

Senor  Garcia  did  not  live  long  after  this.  He  was  spared  the 
cruel  infirmities  of  old  age  and  died  a  younger  man  than  many  who 
reached  little  more  than  half  his  years.  When  he  died,  one  would 
like  to  think  of  the  two  gifted  sisters  meeting  him  ;  they  as  they 
were  in  their  radiant  days  of  triumph,  and  he  young  again  in  body 
as  well  as  in  spirit  and  singing  aloud.  And  as  the  dumb  imprison- 
ment of  seventy-five  years  fell  from  him  and  his  voice  joined  with 
Marie  and  Pauline,  out  of  those  three  sounds  would  be  made  '  not  a 
fourth  sound,  but  a  star.' 
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OVINGTON'S  BANK. 

BY  STANLEY  J.   WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IF  the  news  which  Arthur  had  conveyed  to  the  bank  on  that 
Monday  morning  had  been  much  to  Clement,  it  had  been  more 
to  his  father.  It  had  brought  to  Ovington  immense  relief  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  least  reason  to  expect  it.  The  banker  had 
not  hidden  the  position  from  those  who  must  needs  work  with  him  ; 
but  even  to  them  he  had  not  imparted  the  full  measure  of  his  fears, 
much  less  the  extent  of  the  suffering  which  those  fears  occasioned 
him.  The  anxiety  that  kept  him  sleepless,  the  calculations  that 
tormented  his  pillow,  the  regret  with  which  he  reviewed  the  past, 
the  responsibility  for  the  losses  of  others  that  depressed  him — he 
had  kept  these  things  to  himself,  or  at  most  had  dropped  but  a 
hint  of  them  to  his  beloved  Betty. 

But  we  know  that  they  had  been  very  real  to  him  and  very 
terrible.  The  spectre  of  bankruptcy — with  all  the  horror  which 
it  connoted  for  the  mercantile  mind — had  loomed  before  him  for 
weeks  past,  had  haunted  and  menaced  him ;  and  its  sudden 
exorcism  on  this  Monday  morning  meant  a  relief  which  he  dared 
not  put  into  words  to  others  and  shrank  from  admitting  even  to 
himself.  He  who  had  held  his  head  so  high — no  longer  need  he 
anticipate  the  moment  when  he  would  be  contemned  as  a  reckless 
adventurer,  whose  fall  had  been  as  rapid  as  his  rise,  and  whom 
the  wiseacres  of  Aldersbury  had  doomed  to  failure  from  the  first ! 
That  had  been  the  bitterest  drop  in  his  cup,  and  to  know  that 
he  need  not  drain  it  was  indeed  a  blessed  respite. 

Still,  he  had  received  the  news  with  composure,  and  through  the 
day  he  had  moved  to  and  fro  doing  his  work  with  accuracy.  But 
it  was  in  a  pleasant  dream  that  he  had  followed  his  usual  routine, 
and  many  a  time  he  paused  to  tell  himself  that  the  thing  was  a 
fact,  that  Dean's  would  not  now  triumph  over  him,  nor  his  enemies 
now  scoff  at  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  might  hope  to  emerge  from 
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the  tempest  stronger  than  before,  and  with  his  credit  enhanced 
by  the  stress  through  which  he  had  ridden.  Business  was  business, 
but  in  the  midst  of  it  the  banker  had  more  than  once  to  stand 
and  be  thankful. 

And  with  reason.  For  if  he  who  has  inherited  success  and 
lives  to  see  it  threatened  suffers  a  pang,  that  pang  is  as  nothing 
beside  the  humiliation  of  the  man  who  has  raised  himself  ;  who 
has  outstripped  his  fellows,  challenged  their  admiration,  defied 
their  jealousy,  trampled  on  their  pride  ;  who  has  been  the  creator 
of  his  own  greatness,  and  now  sees  that  greatness  in  ruins.  He 
had  escaped  that.  He  had  escaped  that,  thank  God !  More 
than  once  the  two  words  passed  his  lips ;  and  in  secret  his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  great  chief  of  men  to  whom  in  his  own 
mind  and  with  a  rather  absurd  vanity  he  had  compared 
himself.  Thank  God  that  his  own  little  star  had  not  sunk  like 
his  into  darkness  ! 

It  was  relief,  it  was  salvation.  And  that  evening,  as  the  banker 
sat  after  his  five  o'clock  dinner  and  sipped  his  fourth  and  last 
glass  of  port  and  basked  in  the  genial  heat  of  the  fire,  while  his 
daughter  knitted  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hearth,  he  owned 
himself  a  happy  man.  He  measured  the  danger,  he  winced  at  the 
narrow  margin  by  which  he  had  escaped  it — but  he  had  escaped ! 
Dean's,  staid,  long-established,  slow-going  Dean's,  which  had 
viewed  his  notes  askance,  had  doubted  his  stability  and  predicted 
his  failure,  Dean's  which  had  slyly  put  many  a  spoke  in  his  wheel, 
would  not  triumph.  Nay,  after  this,  would  not  he,  too,  rank  as 
sound  and  staid  and  well  established,  he  who  had  also  ridden  out 
the  storm  ?  For  in  crises  men  and  banks  age  rapidly  ;  they  are 
measured  rather  by  events  than  by  years.  Those  who  had  mis- 
trusted him  would  mistrust  him  no  longer ;  those  who  had  dubbed 
him  new  would  now  count  him  old.  As  he  stretched  his  legs  to 
meet  the  genial  heat  and  sank  lower  in  his  chair  he  could  have 
purred  in  his  thankfulness.  Things  had  fallen  out  well,  after  all ; 
he  saw  rosy  visions  in  the  fire.  Schemes  which  had  lain  dormant 
in  his  mind  awoke.  His  London  agents  had  failed,  but  others 
would  compete  for  his  business,  and  on  better  terms.  The  Squire 
who  had  so  marvellously  come  to  his  aid  would  bring  back  his 
account,  and  his  example  would  be  followed.  He  would  extend, 
ay,  he  would  extend,  opening  branches  at  Bretton  and  Monk's 
Castle  and  Blankminster.  The  railroad  ?  He  was  not  quite  sure 
what  he  would  do  about  the  railroad ;  possibly  he  might  decide 
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that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  it,  and  in  that  case  he  might 
wind  up  the  company,  return  the  money,  and  himself  meet  the 
expenses  incurred.  The  loss  would  not  be  great,  and  the  effect 
would  be  prodigious.  It  would  be  a  Napoleonic  stroke — he  would 
consider  it.  He  lost  himself  in  visions  of  prosperity. 

And  it  would  be  all  for  Clement  and  Betty.  He  looked  across 
the  hearth  at  the  girl  who  sat  knitting  under  the  lamp-light,  and 
his  eyes  caressed  her,  his  heart  loved  her.  She  would  make  a  great 
match.  Failing  Arthur — and  of  late  Arthur  and  she  had  not 
seemed  to  hit  it  off — there  would  be  others.  There  would  be 
others,  well-born,  who  would  be  glad  to  take  her  and  her  dowry. 
He  saw  her  driving  into  town  in  her  carriage,  with  a  crest  on  the 
panels. 

It  was  she  who  cut  short  his  thoughts.  She  looked  at  the 
clock.  '  I  can't  think  where  Clement  is.  You  don't  think  that 
there  is  anything  wrong,  dad  ? ' 

'  Wrong  ?    No,'  he  answered.     '  Why  should  there  be  ?  ' 

'  But  he  disappeared  so  strangely.  He  said  nothing  about 
missing  his  dinner.' 

'  He  was  to  check  some  figures  with  Rodd  this  evening.  He 
may  have  gone  to  his  rooms.' 

'  But — without  his  dinner  ?  ' 

But  the  banker  was  not  in  the  mood  to  trouble  himself 
about  trifles.  The  lamp  shone  clear  and  mellow,  the  fire  crackled 
pleasantly,  a  warm  comfort  wrapped  him  round,  the  port  had  a 
flavour  that  he  had  not  perceived  in  it  of  late.  Instead  of  replying 
to  Betty's  question  he  measured  the  decanter  with  his  eye,  decided 
that  it  was  a  special  occasion,  and  filled  himself  another  glass. 
'  Ovington's  Bank,'  he  said  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  But  that 
to  which  he  really  drank  was  the  home  that  he  saw  about  him, 
saved  from  ruin,  made  secure. 

Betty  smiled.     '  You're  relieved  to-night,  dad.' 

'  Well,  I  am,  Betty,'  he  admitted.     '  Yes,  I  am— thankful.' 

'  And  that  queer  old  man !  I  wonder,'  as  she  turned  her 
knitting  on  her  knee,  '  why  he  did  it.' 

'  I  suppose  for  Arthur's  sake.  He'd  have  lost  pretty  heavily — 
for  him.' 

'  But  you  didn't  expect  that  Mr.  Griffin  would  come  forward  ?  ' 

The  banker  allowed  it.  'No,'  he  said.  'I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  expected  anything  less.  Such  things  don't  happen, 
my  girl,  very  often.  But  he  will  be  no  loser,  and  I  suppose 
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Arthur  convinced  him  of  that.    He  is  shrewd,  and,  once  com 
he  would  see  that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.' 

*  But  not  many  people  would  have  been  convinced  ?  ' 
'  No,  that's  true.' 

Betty  knitted  awhile.  '  I  thought  that  he  hated  the  bank  ? 
she  said,  as  she  paused  to  rub  her  chin  with  a  needle. 

'  He  does— and  me.     But  he  loves  his  money,  my  dear.' 
'  Still,  it  isn't  his.    It  is  Arthur's.' 

*  True.    But  he's  a  man  who  cannot  bear  to  see  money 
He  thinks  a  good  deal  of  it.' , 

'  He  is  not  alone  in  that,'  Betty  commented.  '  Sometimes  I 
feel  that  I  hate  money !  People  grow  so  fond  of  it.  They  think 
only  of  themselves,  even  when  you've  been  ever  so  good  to  them.' 

'Well,  it's  human  nature,'  the  banker  replied  equably.  'I 
don't  know  who  it  is  that  you  have  in  your  mind,  but  it  applies 
to  most  people.'  He  was  going  to  say  more  when  the  door  opened. 

'  Mr.  Rodd  is  here,  asking  for  Mr.  Clement,  sir,'  the  maid  said. 
*  He  was  to  meet  him  at  half  after  six,  and 

'  Ask  Mr.  Rodd  to  come  in.' 

The  cashier  entered  shyly.  In  his  dark  suit,  with  his  black 
Btock  and  stiff  carriage,  he  made  no  figure,  where  Arthur,  or  even 
Clement,  would  have  shone.  But  there  were  women  in  Aldersbury 
who  said  that  he  had  fine  eyes,  eyes  with  something  of  a  dog's 
gentleness  in  them  ;  and  Arthur  so  far  agreed  that  he  dubbed 
him  a  dull,  mechanical  dog,  and  often  made  fun  of  him  as  such. 
But  perhaps  Arthur  did  not  always  see  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

Ovington  pushed  the  decanter  and  a  glass  towards  him.  '  A 
glass  of  wine,  Rodd,'  he  said  genially.  He  was  not  of  those  who 
undervalued  his  cashier,  though  he  knew  his  limitations.  '  The 
bank  ! '  he  said. 

'  And  those  who  have  stood  by  it ! '  Betty  added  softly. 

Rodd  drank  the  toast  with  a  muttered  word. 

'  Mr.  Rodd  has  not  the  same  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we 
have,'  Betty  continued  carelessly,  holding  her  knitting  up  to  the 
lamp. 

'  Why  not  ?  '    Her  father  did  not  understand. 

*  Why,'  innocently,  as  she  lowered  the  knitting  again,  '  he  does 
not  stand  to  lose  anything,  does  he  ?  ' 

'  Except  his  place,'  the  cashier  objected,  his  eyes  on  his  glass. 

'  Just  so,'  the  banker  rejoined.  '  And  then,'  moved  to  unusual 
frankness,  '  we  should  have  been  all  out  together.  And  Rodd 
might  not  have  been  the  worst  off,  my  girl.' 
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'  Exactly,'  Betty  said.  '  I'm  sure  that  he  would  take  care  of 
that.' 

The  cashier  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  checked  himself, 
and  drank  off  his  wine.  Then,  as  he  rose,  '  If  you  know  where 
Mr.  Clement  is,  sir ' 

'  I  don't.  I  can't  think  what  has  become  of  him,'  the  banker 
explained.  '  He  went  out  about  four,  and  since  then — hallo  ! 
That's  someone  in  a  hurry.  It  sounds  like  a  fire.' 

A  vehicle  had  burst  in  on  the  evening  stillness.  It  came 
clattering  at  a  reckless  pace  up  Bride  Hill.  It  passed  the  bank, 
it  rattled  noisily  round  the  corner  of  the  Market  Place,  and 
pounded  away  down  the  High  Street. 

'  More  likely  someone  hastening  to  get  out  of  danger,'  said 
Betty.  '  A  sauve  qui  peut,  Mr.  Rodd — if  you  know  what  that 
means.' 

The  clerk,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  avoided  the  question.  'It 
might  be  someone  trying  to  catch  the  seven  o'clock  coach,  sir,' 
he  said. 

'  Very  likely.  And  if  so  he's  failed,  for  he's  coming  back  again. 
Ay,  here  he  comes.  He's  stopping  here,  by  Jove !  I  hope  that 
nothing's  wrong.' 

The  vehicle  had  stopped  abruptly  before  the  house.  They 
heard  someone  alight  on  the  pavement,  a  latchkey  was  thrust 
into  the  door.  '  It's  Clement ! '  the  banker  exclaimed,  his  eyes  on 
the  door.  '  I  hope  he  does  not  bring  bad  news  !  Well,  lad  ?  '  as 
Clement  in  his  overcoat,  his  hat  on  his  head,  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  '  What  is  it  ?  Is  anything  wrong  ?  ' 

'  Very  much  wrong  ! '  his  son  replied  curtly,  and  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  He  was  pale,  and  his  splashed  coat  and  his 
neck-shawl  tied  awry,  no  less  than  his  agitated  face,  confirmed 
their  fears. 

'  Out  with  it,  lad  !  What  is  it  ? '  his  father  asked,  fearing  he 
knew  not  what. 

'  Bad  news,  sir ! '  was  the  answer.  *  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  bring 
very  bad  news  !  ' 

'  What  ?  ' 

'  That  loan  of  Mr.  Griffin's ' 

'  The  twelve  thousand  ?     Yes  ?  '—anxiously—'  well  ? ' 

'  It's  a  fraud,  sir — a  cursed  fraud  !  ' 

There  was  a  tense  silence.  Then,  '  Impossible  ! '  the  banker 
exclaimed.  But  he  grasped  a  chair  to  steady  himself.  His  face 
had  turned  grey. 
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'  The  Squire  knows  nothing  of  it !  '     Clement  struck  his  oj 
hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair.     'He  never  signed  the  transfer! 
He  never  gave  any  authority  for  the  loan ! ' 

'  No,  no,  that's  impossible ! '  Ovington  straightened  him- 
self with  a  sigh  of  relief.  What  mare's  nest,  what  bee  in  the 
bonnet,  was  this  ?  The  lad  was  dreaming — must  be  dreaming. 
'  Impossible  ! '  he  repeated.  '  I  saw  it,  man,  and  read  it !  And 
I  know  the  old  man's  signature  as  well  as  I  know  my  own.  You 
must  be  dreaming.' 

'  I  am  not,  sir ! '  Clement  answered,  and  added  bitterly,  '  It 
was  Arthur  was  dreaming  !  Dreaming  or  worse,  d — n  him  !  '- 
the  pent-up  excitement  of  the  evening  finding  vent  at  last,  and 
the  sight  of  his  father's  stricken  face  whetting  his  rage.  '  He  has 
robbed — ay,  robbed  his  uncle,  and  dishonoured  us  I  That  is 
what  he  has  done,  sir.  I  am  not  dreaming !  I  wish  to  heaven 
I  were ! ' 

The  banker  no  longer  protested.  '  Well — tell  us ! '  he  said 
weakly. 

'  It's  hard  on  you,  sir ' 

'  Never  mind  me !    Tell  me  what  you  know.' 

They  stood  about  Clement,  amazed  and  shocked,  fearing 
the  worst  and  yet  incredulous,  while  he,  his  weary  face  and  travel- 
stained  figure  at  odds  with  the  lighted  room  and  the  comfort 
about  him,  told  his  story.  The  banker  listened.  He  still  hoped, 
hoped  to  detect  some  flaw,  to  perceive  some  misunderstanding — 
so  much,  so  very  much,  hung  upon  it.  But  even  on  his  mind  the 
truth  at  last  forced  itself,  and  monstrous  as  the  story,  incredible  as 
Arthur's  action  still  appeared,  he  had  at  last  to  accept  it  and  its 
consequences — its  consequences  ! 

He  seemed  to  grow  years  older  as  he  listened ;  and  when 
Clement  had  done,  and  the  whole  shameful  story  was  told,  he 
made  no  comment.  The  position,  indeed,  was  no  worse  than  it 
had  been  twenty-four  hours  before.  He  might  still  hope  against 
hope,  that,  by  putting  a  bold  face  on  matters,  and  by  a  dexterous 
use  of  his  resources,  he  might  ride  out  the  storm.  But  the  re- 
action from  a  triumphant  confidence  was  so  sudden,  the  failure 
of  his  recent  expectations  so  overwhelming,  that  even  his  firm 
spirit  yielded.  He  sank  into  his  chair.  Betty  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  whispered  some  word  of  comfort  in  his  ear,  but 
he  said  nothing. 

It  was  Clement  who  spoke  the  first  word.     '  I  am  going  after 
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him,'  he  said,  his  tone  hard  and  practical.  '  I  have  thought  it 
out,  and  by  posting  all  night  I  may  be  in  London  by  noon  to- 
morrow, and  I  may  intercept  him  either  at  the  brokers'  or  at  the 
India  House  before  he  has  sold  the  stock.  In  that  case  I  may 
be  in  time  to  stop  him.' 

'  Why  ?  '  the  banker  asked,  looking  up.  '  What  have  we  to 
do  with  him  ?  Why  should  we  stop  him  ?  ' 

'  For  our  own  sakes  as  well  as  his,'  Clement  answered.  '  For 
our  own  good  name,  which  is  bound  up  with  his.  Think,  think, 
sir,  of  the  harm  it  will  do  us  if  there  is  a  prosecution — and  the 
old  man  swears  that  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  signature  ! 
Besides  I  have  promised  to  stop  him — if  I  can.  If  I  am  too 
late  to  do  that,  and  he  has  sold  the  stock,  I  can  still  get 
possession  of  the  money,  and  it  must  be  our  business  to  return 
it  to  the  owner  without  the  loss  of  an  hour.  Of  an  hour,  sir ! ' 
Clement  repeated  earnestly.  '  We  must  repudiate  this  trans- 
action from  the  outset.  We  must  wash  our  hands  of  it  at  once, 
if  it  be  only  to  clear  our  own  name.' 

The  banker  looked  dazed.  '  But,'  he  said,  as  if  his  mind  were 
beginning  to  work  again,  '  why  should  we — take  all  this  trouble  ?  ' 
He  hesitated,  then  he  began  again.  '  We  have  done  nothing. 
We  are  innocent.  Why  should  we ' 

'  Stop  him  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  or  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  return  the  money  ?  It  is  no 
fault  of  ours  if  it  does  come  to  our  hands.  And,  remember,  if  it 
lies  with  us  only  a  week  '—he  looked  at  his  son,  his  face  troubled 
— '  only  a  week,  the  position  is  such ' 

'  No  !  no ! '  Clement  cried,  and  for  once  he  spoke  peremp- 
torily. '  Not  for  a  day,  father,  not  for  an  hour !  And  when 
you  have  thought  it  over  as  I  have,  when  you  have  had  time 
to  think  it  over,  you  will  see  that.  You'll  be  the  first,  the  very 
first,  to  see  that — -and  to  say  that  we  must  have  no  part  or  share 
with  Bourdillon  in  this  ;  that  if  we  must  go  down  we  will  go  down 
with  clean  hands.  To  avail  ourselves  of  this  money,  even  for  a 
day,  and  though  it  would  save  the  bank  twice  over,  would  be  to 
make  us  accomplices ' 

The  banker  stood  up.  '  Right ! '  he  said  firmly.  '  You  are  right, 
lad  ! '  He  drew  a  deep  breath,  the  colour  returned  to  his  face. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  Clement's  shoulder.  '  You  are  quite  right, 
my  boy,  and  I  wasn't  myself  when  I  said  that.  You  shall  have  no 
reason  to  blush  for  your  father.  You  are  quite  right.  We  will 
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repudiate  the  transaction  from  the  first.  We  will  have  neither 
art  nor  part  in  it.  We  will  return  the  money  the  moment  it  comes 
into  your  hands  !  ' 

4  Thank  God,  sir,  that  you  see  it  as  I  do.' 

'  I  do,  I  do  !  The  money  shall  be  paid  over  at  once,  though 
the  shutters  go  up  the  next  hour.  And  we  will  fight  our  battle 
as  we  must  have  fought  it  if  this  had  never  happened.' 

'  With  clean  hands,  at  any  rate,  sir.' 

'  Yes,  lad,  with  clean  hands.' 

'  Oh,  father,  that's  splendid  ! '  Betty  cried,  and  she  pressed 
herself  against  him.  '  But  as  for  Clement  going,  he  must  be  worn 
out.  Could  not  Mr.  Rodd  go  ?  ' 

'  Rodd  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  here/  Clement  said.  '  You 
will  be  short-handed  as  it  is.' 

'  We  shall  pay  out  the  more  slowly,'  the  banker  answered  with 
grim  humour. 

*  And  I  doubt,  besides,'  said  Clement,   '  if  Bourdillon  would 
listen  to  Rodd.' 

'  Will  he  listen  to  you  ?  ' 

'  He  will  have  to,  or  face  the  consequences  !  '  And  Clement 
looked  as  if  he  meant  it :  a  hard  Clement  this,  with  a  new  note 
in  his  voice.  '  From  the  India  House  to  Bow  Street  is  not  very 
far,  and  he  will  certainly  go  to  Bow  Street — or  the  Mansion  House 
— if  he  does  not  see  reason.  But  he  will.' 

'He  may,  if  you  are  with  him  before  he  parts  with  the 
securities.  But  from  this  to  noon  to-morrow — you  will  not 
do  it  in  that,  lad,  at  night !  Winter  time,  too  !  You'll  never 
do  it ! ' 

But  Clement  averred  that  he  would — in  thirteen  hours,  with 
good  luck.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  had  gone  straight  to  the 
Lion  and  ordered  a  chaise  for  eight  o'clock  and  sent  on  word  by 
the  seven  o'clock  coach  for  a  relay  to  be  ready  at  the  Heygate  Inn. 
He  had  also  asked  them  at  the  Lion  to  pass  on  word  by  any  chaise 
starting  in  front  of  him.  '  So  I  hope  for  two  or  three  stages  I 
shall  find  the  horses  ready.  Betty,  pack  up  some  food  for  me, 
that's  a  good  girl.  I've  only  twenty  minutes.' 

'  And  your  travelling  cloak  ?  '  she  cried.     '  I'll  air  it.' 

'  You  must  eat  something  before  you  start,'  said  his  father. 

*  Yes,  I  will.    And,  Rodd,  do  you  get  me  the  bank  pistols— 
and  see  that  they  are  loaded  !  ' 

The   banker   nodded.     '  Yes,    you'd   better   take   them,'   he 
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said.  '  It's  an  immense  sum — if  you  bring  it  back.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  business  if  you  were  robbed.' 

'  Ay,  for  then  we  should  share  the  blame/  Clement  answered 
drily.  '  That  wouldn't  do,  would  it  ?  But  let  me  get  the  money, 
and  I'll  not  be  robbed,  sir.' 

They  broke  up,  hurrying  to  and  fro  on  their  several  errands, 
the  banker  fetching  money  for  the  journey,  Rodd  loading  the 
pistols,  Betty  setting  food  before  the  traveller  and  cutting  sand- 
wiches for  the  journey,  Clement  himself  making  some  change 
in  his  dress.  For  ten  minutes  a  cheerful  stir  reigned  in  the  house. 
But  Ovington,  though  he  yielded  to  this  and  watched  his  son 
at  his  meal  and  filled  his  glass,  and  played  his  part,  did  but 
feign.  He  knew  that  within  a  few  minutes  the  door  would  close  on 
Clement,  the  house  would  relapse  into  silence,  the  lights  would  go 
out,  and  he  would  be  left  to  face  the  failure  of  all  the  hopes  and 
plans  and  expectations  which  he  had  entertained  through  the  day. 
The  odds  against  him,  which  had  not  seemed  overwhelming 
twenty-four  hours  before,  now  appeared  invincible  and  not  to  be 
resisted.  He  felt  that  the  fates  were  opposed  to  him.  He  had  had 
his  chance,  and  it  had  been  withdrawn.  As  he  climbed  the  stairs 
to  bed,  climbed  them  slowly  and  with  heavy  feet,  he  read  ruin  in 
the  flame  of  his  candle  ;  as  he  undressed  he  heard  the  voices  of 
revellers  passing  the  house  at  midnight,  on  their  way  from  the 
Raven  or  the  Talbot,  and  he  caught  derision  in  their  tones.  He 
fancied  that  they  were  talking  of  him,  jeering  at  him,  rejoicing 
in  his  fall.  In  bed  he  lay  long  awake,  calculating,  and  trying 
to  make  of  four,  five.  Could  he  hold  out  till  Wednesday  ? — 
till  Thursday  ?  Or  would  panic  running  through  the  town  on 
the  morrow,  like  fire  amid  tinder,  kindle  the  crowd  and  hurl  it, 
inflamed  with  greed  and  fear,  upon  his  slender  defences  ? 

He  was  buying  honesty  at  a  great  price.  But  he  thought  of 
Clement  and  Betty,  and  towards  morning  he  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

TRAVELLING  in  the  old  coaching  days  was  not  all  hardship.  It 
had  its  own,  its  peculiar  pleasures.  A  writer  of  that  time  dwells 
with  eloquence  on  the  rapture  with  which  he  viewed  a  fine  sunrise 
from  the  outside  of  a  fast  coach  on  the  Great  North  Road  ;  on  the 
appetite  with  which  he  fell  to  upon  a  five  o'clock  breakfast  at 
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Doncaster,  on  the  delight  with  which  he  heard  the  nightingales 
sing  on  a  fine  night  as  he  swept  through  Henley,  on  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  old  Shoreditch  Church,  which  betokened  the  end 
of  the  journey.  Men  did  not  then  hurry  at  headlong  speed  along 
iron  rails,  with  their  heads  buried  in  a  newspaper  or  in  the  latest 
novel.  They  learned  to  know  and  had  time  to  view  the  objects 
of  interest  that  fringed  the  highway — to  recognise  the  farm  at 
which  the  Great  Durham  Ox  was  bred,  and  the  house  in  which 
the  equally  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born.  If  these  things 
were  strange  to  them  and  their  appearance  promised  a  good  fee, 
the  coachman  condescended  from  his  greatness  and  affably  pointed 
them  out. 

But  to  sit  through  the  long  winter  night,  changing  each  hour 
from  one  damp  and  musty  post-chaise  to  another,  to  stamp  and 
fume  and  fret  while  horses  were  put  to  at  every  stage,  to  scold  an 
endless  succession  of  incoming  and  fee  an  endless  series  of  out- 
going postboys,  eaclf  more  sleepy  and  sullen  than  the  last — this 
was  another  matter.  To  be  delayed  here  and  checked  there 
and  overcharged  everywhere,  to  be  fobbed  off  with  the  worst 
teams— always  reserved  for  night  travellers — and  to  find,  once 
started  on  the  long  fourteen-mile  stage,  that  the  off  wheeler  was 
dead  lame,  to  fall  asleep  and  to  be  aroused  with  every  hour — 
these  were  the  miseries,  and  costly  miseries  they  were,  of  old- 
world  journeying.  This  was  its  seamy  side.  And  many  a  time 
Clement,  stamping  his  stone-cold  feet  in  wind-swept  inn  yards, 
or  ringing  ostlers'  bells  in  stone-paved  passages,  repented  that  he 
had  started,  repented  that  he  had  ever  undertaken  the  task. 

Why  had  he,  he  asked  himself  more  than  once  that  bitter 
night.  What  was  Arthur  Bourdillon  to  him  that  he  should  spend 
himself  in  an  effort  as  toilsome  as  it  promised  to  be  vain,  to  hold 
him  back  from  the  completion  of  his  roguery  ?  Would  Arthur 
ever  thank  him  ?  Far  from  it.  And  Josina  ?  Josina,  brave, 
loving  Josina,  who  had  risen  to  heights  of  which  he  thrilled  to 
think,  she  might  indeed  thank  him — and  that  should  be  enough 
for  him.  But  what  could  she  do  to  requite  him,  apart  from  her 
father  ?  And  the  Squire  at  Garth  had  stated  his  position,  nor 
even  if  he  relented  was  he  one  to  pour  himself  out  in  gratitude — 
he  who  hated  the  name  of  Ovington,  and  laid  all  this  at  their 
door.  It  would  be  much  if  he  ever  noticed  him  with  more  than 
a  grunt,  or  ever  gave  one  thought  to  his  exertions  or  their  motive. 

No,  he  had  let  a  quixotic,  a  foolish  impulse  run  away  with 
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him !  He  should  have  waited  until  Arthur  had  brought  down 
the  money,  and  then  he  should  have  returned  it.  That  had  been 
the  simple,  the  matter-of-fact  course,  and  all  that  it  had  been 
incumbent  on  him  to  do.  As  it  was,  for  what  was  he  spending 
himself  and  undergoing  these  hardships  ?  To  hasten  the  ruin  of 
the  bank,  to  meet  failure  half-way,  to  render  his  father  penniless 
a  few  hours  earlier,  rather  than  later.  To  mask  a  rascality  that 
need  never  be  disclosed,  since  no  one  would  hear  of  it  unless  the 
Squire  talked.  Yes,  he  had  been  a  fool  to  hurl  himself  thus 
through  the  night,  chilled  to  the  bone,  with  fevered  head  and 
ice-cold  feet,  when  he  might  have  been  a  hundred  times  better 
employed  in  supporting  his  father  in  his  need,  in  putting  a  brave 
front  on  things,  and  smiling  in  the  face  of  suspicion. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  only  as  the  night  advanced,  or  rather  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  his  ardour  had  died  down 
and  Josina's  pleading  face  was  no  longer  before  him,  and  the 
spirit  of  adventure  was  low  in  him,  that  he  entertained  these 
thoughts.  For  a  time  all  went  well.  He  found  his  relay  waiting 
for  him  at  the  Heygate  Inn  by  Wellington,  where  the  name  of 
the  Lion  was  all-powerful ;  and  after  covering  at  top  speed 
the  short  stage  that  followed,  he  drove,  still  full  of  warmth  and 
courage,  into  Wolverhampton  at  a  quarter  before  eleven.  Over 
thirty  miles  in  three  hours  !  He  met  with  a  little  delay  there  : 
the  horses  had  to  be  fetched  from  another  stable,  in  another 
street ;  but  he  got  away  in  the  end,  and  ten  minutes  later  he 
was  driving  over  a  land  most  desolate  by  day,  but  by  night  lurid 
with  the  flares  of  a  hundred  furnace-fires.  He  rattled  up  to  the 
Castle  at  Birmingham  at  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  found  the 
house  still  lighted  and  lively,  and  by  dint  of  scolding  and  bribing 
was  presently  on  the  road  again  with  a  fresh  team,  and  making 
for  Coventry,  with  every  inclination  to  think  that  the  difficulties 
of  posting  by  night  had  been  much  exaggerated. 

But  here  his  good  luck  left  him  :  at  the  half-way  stage  he 
met  with  disaster.  He  had  passed  the  up  coach  half  an  hour 
before,  and  no  orders  now  anticipated  him.  When  he  reached 
the  Stone  Bridge  there  were  no  horses  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  three  travellers  waiting  there  clamorous  to  get  on  to 
Birmingham.  Unwarily  he  jumped  out  of  his  chaise,  and  '  No 
horses  ?  '  he  cried.  '  Impossible  !  There  must  be  horses  ! ' 

But  the  ostler  gave  him  no  more  than  a  stolid  stare.  '  Nary 
a  nag ! '  he  replied  coolly.  '  Nor  like  to  be,  master,  wi'  every 
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Quaker  in  Birmingham  gadding  up  and  down  as  if  his  life  'ung 
on  it !  Why,  if  I've ' 

'  Quakers  ?  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  '  Clement  cried, 
thinking  that  the  man  was  reflecting  on  him. 

'  Well,  Quakers  or  drab-coated  gentry  like  yourself ! '  the 
man  replied,  unmoved — '  and  every  one  wi'  pistols  and  a  money 
bag !  Seems  that's  what  they're  looking  for — -money,  so  I  hear. 
Such  a  driving  and  foraging  up  and  down  the  land  these  days,  it's 
a  wonder  the  horses'  hoofs  bean't  worn  off.' 

'  Then,'  said  Clement,  turning  about,  '  I'll  take  these  on  to 
Meriden.' 

But  the  waiting  travellers  had  already  climbed  into  the  chaise 
and  were  in  possession,  and  the  postboy  had  turned  his  horses. 
And,  '  No,  no,  you'll  not  do  that,'  said  the  ostler.  '  Custom  of 
the  road,  master  !  Custom  of  the  road !  You  must  change  and 
wait  your  turn.' 

'  But  there  must  be  something  on,'  Clement  cried  in  despair, 
seeing  himself  detained  here,  perhaps  for  the  whole  night. 

'  Naught !  Nary  a  hoof  in  the  yard,  nor  a  lad ! '  the  man 
replied.  *  You'd  best  take  a  bed.' 

'  But  when  will  there  be  horses  ? ' 

*  Maybe  something'll  come  in  by  daylight — like  enough.' 

'  By  daylight  ?  Oh,  confound  you !  '  cried  Clement,  enraged. 
'  Then  I'll  walk  on  to  Meriden.' 

'  Walk  ?  Walk  to '  the  ostler  couldn't  voice  his  astonish- 
ment. 'Walk?' 

'  Ay,  walk,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! '  Clement  cried,  and  with- 
out another  word  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the  long,  straight 
road,  his  bag  in  his  hand.  The  road  ran  plain  and  wide  before 
him  :  he  couldn't  miss  it ;  the  distance,  according  to  Paterson, 
which  he  had  in  his  handbag,  was  no  more  than  two  miles,  and 
he  thought  that  he  could  do  it  in  half  an  hour. 

But,  once  away,  under  the  trees,  under  the  midnight  sky,  in 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  country-side,  the  fever  of  his 
spirits  made  the  distance  seem  intolerable.  As  he  tramped  along 
the  lonely  road,  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  his  action,  the  feeling 
of  strangeness  and  homelessness,  the  sense  of  the  uselessness  of 
what  he  was  doing,  grew  upon  him.  At  this  rate  he  might  as  well 
walk  to  London !  What  if  there  were  no  horses  at  Meriden  ?  Or 
if  he  were  stayed  farther  up  the  road  ?  He  counted  the  stages 
between  him  and  London,  and  he  had  time  and  enough  to  despair 
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of  reaching  it,  before  he  at  last,  at  a  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
strode  out  of  the  night  into  the  semicircle  of  light  which  fell  upon 
the  road  before  the  Bull's  Head  at  Meriden.  Thank  Heaven 
there  were  lights  in  the  house  and  people  awake,  and  some  hope 
still ;  ay,  more  than  hope,  for  almost  before  he  had  crossed  the 
threshold  a  sleepy  boots  came  out  of  the  bar  and  met  him,  and 
'  Horses  ?  Which  way,  sir  ?  Up  ?  I'll  ring  the  ostler's  bell,  sir  ! ' 
Clement  could  have  blessed  him.  '  Double  money  to  Coventry 
if  I  leave  the  door  in  ten  minutes  ! '  he  cried,  taking  out  his  watch. 
And  ten  minutes  later — or  in  so  little  over  that  time  as  didn't 
count — he  was  climbing  into  a  chaise  and  driving  away  :  so  well 
organised  after  all — and  all  defects  granted — was  the  posting 
system  that  at  that  time  covered  England.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
on  one  of  the  great  roads,  and  the  Bull's  Head  at  Meriden  was 
a  house  of  fame. 

He  had  availed  himself  of  the  interval  to  swallow  a  snack 
and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  he  was  the  warmer  for  the 
exercise  and  in  better  spirits ;  pluming  himself  a  little,  too,  on  the 
resolution  which  had  plucked  him  from  his  difficulty  at  the  Stone 
Bridge.  But  he  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  and  the 
clocks  at  Coventry  were  close  on  three  when  he  rattled  through 
the  narrow,  twisting  streets  of  that  city.  Here,  early  as  was  the 
hour,  he  caught  rumours  of  the  panic,  and  hints  were  dropped  by 
the  night- men  in  the  inn  yard — in  sly  reply,  perhaps,  to  his  ad- 
jurations to  hasten — of  desperate  men  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
buying  with  gold  the  speed  which  meant  fortune  and  life  to  them. 
Something  was  said  of  a  banker  who  had  shot  himself  at  North- 
ampton— or  was  it  Nottingham  ? — of  London  runners  who  had 
passed  through  in  pursuit  of  a  defaulter  ;  of  a  bank  that  had 
stopped,  '  up  the  road.'  '  And  there'll  be  more  before  all's  over,' 
said  his  informant  darkly.  '  But  it's  well  to  be  them  while  it 
lasts  !  They've  money  to  burn,  it  seems.' 

Clement  wondered  if  this  was  an  allusion  to  the  crown  piece 
that  he  had  offered.  At  any  rate  the  ill-omened  tale  haunted 
him  as  he  left  the  city  behind  him,  and,  after  passing  under  the 
Cross  on  Knightlow  Hill,  and  over  the  Black  Heath  about  Duns- 
moor,  committed  himself  to  the  long,  monotonous  stretch  of  road 
which,  unbroken  by  any  striking  features,  and  regularly  dotted 
with  small  towns  that  hardly  rose  above  villages,  extended  dull 
mile  after  dull  mile  to  London.  The  rumble  of  the  chaise  and  the 
exertions  he  had  made  began  to  incline  him  to  sleep,  but  the  cold 
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bit  into  his  bones,  his  feet  were  growing  numb,  and  as  often  as 
he  nodded  off  in  his  corner  he  slid  down  and  awoke  himself.  Sleet, 
too,  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  ill-fitting  windows  leaked, 
and  it  was  a  very  morose  person  who  turned  out  in  the  rain  at 
Dunchurch. 

However,  luck  was  with  him,  and  he  got  on  without  delay 
to  Daventry,  and  had  to  be  roused  from  sleep  when  his  postboy 
pulled  up  before  the  famous  old  Wheatsheaf  that,  wakeful  and 
alight,  was  ready  with  its  welcome.  Here  cheerful  fires  were 
burning  and  everything  was  done  for  him.  A  chaise  had  just 
come  in  from  Towcester.  The  horses'  mouths  were  washed  out 
while  he  swallowed  a  crust  and  another  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
the  horses  were  turned  round,  and  he  was  away  again.  He  com- 
posed himself,  shivering,  in  the  warmer  corner,  and,  thanking  his 
stars  that  he  had  got  off,  was  beginning  to  nod,  when  the  chaise 
suddenly  tilted  to  one  side  and  he  slid  across  the  seat.  He  sat 
up  in  alarm  and  felt  the  near  wheels  clawing  at  the  ditch,  and 
thought  that  he  was  over.  A  moment  of  suspense,  and  through 
the  fog  that  dimmed  the  window-panes  bright  lights  blazed 
above  him  and  over  him,  and  the  down  mails  thundered 
by,  coach  behind  coach — three  coaches,  the  road  quivering 
beneath  them,  the  horses  cantering,  the  guards  replying  with  a 
volley  of  abuse  to  the  postboy's  shout  of  alarm.  Huge,  lighted 
monsters,  by  night  the  bullies  of  the  road,  they  were  come  and 
gone  in  an  instant,  leaving  him  staring  with  dazzled  eyes  into  the 
darkness.  But  the  shave  had  not  bettered  his  temper  :  the  stage 
seemed  a  long  one,  the  horses  slow,  and  he  was  fretting  and  fuming 
mightily,  and  by  no  means  as  grateful  as  he  should  have  been  for 
the  luck  that  had  hitherto  attended  him,  when  at  last  he  jogged 
into  Towcester. 

Alas,  the  inn  here  was  awake,  indeed,  in  a  somnolent,  grumpy, 
sullen  fashion,  but  there  were  no  horses.  '  Not  a  chance  of  them,' 
said  the  sleepy  boots,  flicking  a  dirty  napkin  towards  the  coffee 
room.  '  There  are  two  business  gents  waiting  already  to  get  on — 
life  and  death,  'cording  to  them.  They're  going  up  same  way 
as  you  are,  and  they've  first  call.  And  there's  a  gentleman  and 
his  servant  for  Birmingham — down,  they  are,  and  been  waiting 
since  eleven  o'clock  and  swearing  tremendous ! ' 

'  Then  I'll  take  mine  on ! '  Clement  said,  and  whipped  out 
into  the  night  and  ran  to  his  chaise.  But  he  was  too  late.  The 
gentleman's  servant  had  been  on  the  watch,  he  had  made  hia 
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bargain  and  stepped  in,  and  his  master  was  hurrying  out  to  join 
him.  '  The  devil ! '  cried  Clement,  now  wide  awake  and  very 
angry.  '  That's  pretty  sharp !  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  sharp's  the  word,'  said  the  boots.  It  was 
evident  that  night  work  had  made  him  a  misanthrope,  or 
something  else  had  soured  him.  '  They'd  be  no  good  for  BrickhiU 
anyway.  It's  a  long  stage.  You'll  take  a  bed  ?  ' 

'  Bed  be  hanged ! '  said  Clement,  wondering  what  he  should 
do.  This  seemed  to  be  a  dead  stop,  and  very  black  he  looked. 
At  last,  *  I'll  go  to  the  yard,'  he  said. 

'There's  nobody  up.    You'd  best '  and  again  the  boots 

advised  a  bed. 

1  Nobody  up  ?  Oh,  hang  it ! '  said  Clement,  and  stood  and 
thought,  very  much  at  a  standstill.  What  could  he  do  ?  There 
was  a  clock  in  the  passage.  He  looked  at  it.  It  was  close  on 
six,  and  he  had  nearly  sixty  miles  to  travel.  Save  for  the  delay 
at  the  Stone  Bridge,  he  had  done  well.  He  had  kept  his  post- 
boys up  to  the  mark  :  he  had  spared  neither  money  nor  prayers, 
nor,  it  must  be  added,  curses.  He  had  done  a  very  considerable 
feat,  the  difficulties  of  night  posting  considered.  But  he  had  still 
fifty-eight  miles  before  him,  and  if  he  could  not  get  on  now  he  had 
done  nothing.  He  had  only  wasted  his  money.  '  Any  up  coach 
due?' 

1  Not  before  eight  o'clock,'  said  the  boots  cynically.  '  Reaches 
the  Saracen's  Head,  Snowhill,  at  three-thirty.  You  are  one  of 
these  moneyed  gents,  I  suppose  ?  Things  is  queer  in  town,  I 
hear — crashes  and  what  not,  something  terrible,  I  am  told.  Blue 
ruin  and  worse.  The  master  here ' — becoming  suddenly  confi- 
dential—' he's  in  it.  It's  U-p  with  him !  They  seized  his  horses 
yesterday.  That's  why — '  he  winked  mysteriously  towards  the 
silent  stables.  '  Wouldn't  trust  him,  and  couldn't  send  a  bailiff 
with  every  team.  That's  why  ! ' 

'  Who  seized  them  ?  '  Clement  asked  listlessly.  But  he  awoke 
a  second  later  to  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

'Hollins,  Church  Farm  yonder.  Bill  for  hay  and  straw. 
D'you  know  him  ?  ' 

'  No,  but — here  !  D'you  see  this  ? '  Clement  plucked  out  a 
2rown  piece,  his  eyes  alight.  '  Is  there  a  postboy  here  ?  That's 
:he  point !  Asleep  or  awake  !  Quick,  man  ! ' 

'  A  postboy  ?  Well,  there's  old  Sam — he  can  ride.  But 
vhat's  the  use  of  a  postboy  when  there's  no  horses  ? ' 
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'  Wake  him  !  Bring  him  here ! '  Clement  retorted,  on  fire  with 
an  idea,  and  waving  the  crown  piece.  '  D'you  hear  ?  Bring  him 
here  and  this  is  yours.  But  sharp's  the  word.  Go,  go  and  get 
him,  man,  it  will  be  worth  his  while.  Haul  him  out !  Tell  him 
he  must  come  !  It's  money,  tell  him  !  ' 

The  boots  caught  the  infection  and  went,  and  for  three  or 
four  minutes  Clement  stamped  up  and  down  in  a  fever  of  anxiety. 
By  and  by  the  postboy  came,  half  dressed,  sulky,  and  rubbing 
his  eyes.  Clement  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  shook  him, 
pounded  him,  pounded  his  idea  into  him,  bribed  him.  Five 
minutes  later  they  were  hurrying  towards  the  church,  passing 
here  and  there  a  yawning  labourer  plodding  through  the  darkness 
to  his  work.  The  farmer  at  Hollins's  was  dressing,  and  opened 
his  window  to  swear  at  them  and  at  the  noise  the  dogs  were 
making.  But,  '  Three  pounds !  Three  pounds  for  horses  to 
Brickhill ! '  Clement  cried.  The  proper  charge  was  twenty-six 
shillings  at  the  eighteen-penny  night  scale,  and  the  man  listened. 
*  You  can  come  with  me  and  keep  possession ! '  Clement  urged, 
seeing  that  he  hesitated.  '  You  run  no  risk  !  I'll  be  answerable.' 

Three  pounds  was  money,  much  money  in  those  days.  It 
was  good  interest  on  his  unpaid  bill,  and  Mr.  Hollins  gave  way. 
He  flung  down  the  key  of  the  stables,  and  hurrying  down  after  it, 
helped  to  harness  the  horses  by  the  light  of  a  lanthorn.  That 
done,  however,  the  good  man  took  fright  at  the  novelty,  almost 
the  impudence  of  the  thing,  and  demanded  his  money.  'Half 
now,  and  half  at  Brickhill,'  Clement  replied,  and  the  sight  of 
the  cash  settled  the  matter.  Mr.  Hollins  opened  the  yard  gate, 
and  two  minutes  later  they  were  off,  the  farmer's  wife  staring 
after  them  from  the  doorway  and,  with  a  leaning  to  the  safe 
side,  shrilly  stating  her  opinion  that  her  husband  was  a  fool  and 
would  lose  his  nags. 

'  Never  fear,'  Clement  said  to  the  man.  '  Only  don't  spare 
them  !  Time  is  money  to  me  this  morning ! ' 

Fortunately,  the  horses  had  done  no  work  the  previous  day 
and  had  been  well  fed.  They  were  fresh,  and  the  old  postboy, 
feeling  himself  in  luck,  and  exhilarated  by  what  he  called  '  as 
queer  a  start  as  ever  was,'  was  determined  to  merit  the  largest 
fee.  The  farmer,  as  they  whirled  down  Windmill  Hill  at  a 
pace  that  carried  them  over  the  ascent  and  past  Plum  Park, 
fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  seat,  fearing  broken  knees  and  what 
not ;  but  seeing  that  the  postboy  steadied  his  pair  and  knew  his 
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business,  he  let  it  pass.  As  far  as  Stony  Stratford  the  road 
was  with  them,  and  thence  to  Fenny  Stratford  they  pushed 
on  at  a  good  pace. 

It  was  broad  daylight  by  now,  the  road  was  full  of  life  and 
movement,  they  met  and  passed  other  travellers,  other  chaises, 
one  or  two  of  the  early  morning  coaches.  Men,  topping  and 
tailing  turnips,  stood  and  watched  them  from  the  fields,  a  gleam 
of  December  sunrise  warmed  the  landscape.  To  the  tedious 
nightmare  of  the  long,  dark  hours,  with  their  endless  stages  and 
sleepy  turn-outs  and  shadowy  postillions,  their  yawning  inns 
and  midnight  meals,  had  succeeded  sober  daylight,  plodding 
realities,*  waking  life ;  and  Clement  should  have  owned  the  relief. 
But  he  did  not,  for  a  simple  reason.  During  the  night  the  end 
had  been  far  off  and  uncertain,  a  thing  not  yet  to  be  dwelt  upon 
or  considered.  Now  it  was  within  sight  and  grasp,  a  few  hours 
must  determine  it  one  way  or  the  other,  and  his  anxiety  as  the 
time  passed,  and  now  the  horses  slackened  to  climb  a  rise,  now 
were  detained  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  centred  itself  upon  it.  He  had 
endured  so  much  that  he  might  intercept  Arthur  before  the  deed 
was  done  and  the  false  transfer  used,  that  to  fail  Josina  now,  to 
be  too  late  now,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  considered. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

STILL,  the  daylight  had  one  good  effect :  it  completed  the 
reassurance  of  Mr.  Hollins.  He  could  see  his  man  now,  and 
judging  him  to  be  good  for  the  money,  he  gave  way  to  greed  and 
proposed  to  run  the  horses  on  to  Dunstable.  Clement  thought 
that  he  might  do  worse  and  agreed,  merely  halting  for  five 
minutes  at  the  George  at  Brickhill,  to  administer  a  quart  of  ale 
apiece  to  the  nags,  and  to  take  one  themselves.  Then  they  pressed 
on  to  Dunstable,  which  they  reached  at  half-past  eight. 

Even^so,  Clement  had  still  thirty  miles  to  cover.  But  the 
postboy,  a7  sportsman  with  his  heart  in  the  game,  had  ridden 
in,  waving  his  whip  and  shouting  for  horses,  and  his  good  word 
spread  like  magic.  Two  minutes  let  the  yard  know  that  here  was 
a  golden  customer,  an  out-and-outer,  and  almost  before  Clement 
could  swallow  a  cup  of  scalding  coffee  and  pocket  a  hot  roll  he 
had  wrung  the  farmer's  hand,  fee'd  old  Sam  to  his  heart's  content, 
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and  was  away  again,  on  the  ten-mile  down-hill  stage  to  St. 
Albans.  They  cantered  most  of  the  way,  the  postboy's  whip 
in  the  air  and  the  chaise  running  after  the  horses,  and  did  the 
distance  triumphantly  in  forty-three  minutes.  Then  on,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  good  paymaster,  to  Barnet — Barnet,  that 
seemed  to  be  almost  as  good  as  London. 

Luck  could  not  have  stood  by  him  better,  and,  now  the  sun 
shone,  they  raced  with  taxed-carts,  and  flashed  by  sober  clergy- 
men jogging  along  on  their  hacks.  The  midnight  shifts  to  which 
he  had  been  put,  the  despairing  struggle  about  Meriden  and  Dun- 
church,  were  a  dream.  He  was  in  the  fairway  now,  though  the 
pace  was  not  so  good,  and  the  hills,  with  windmills  atop,  seemed 
to  be  placed  at  intervals  on  the  road  on  purpose  to  delay  him. 
Still  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  he  began  to  consider 
all  the  alternatives  to  success,  all  the  various  ways  in  which  he 
might  yet  fail.  He  might  miss  Bourdillon ;  he  began  to  be  sure 
that  he  would  miss  him.  Either  he  would  be  at  the  India  Office 
when  Bourdillon  was  at  the  brokers',  or  at  the  brokers'  when  he 
was  at  the  India  Office ;  and,  failing  the  India  Office  or  the 
brokers',  he  had  no  clue  to  him.  Or  his  quarry  would  have  left 
town  already,  with  the  treasure  in  his  possession.  Or  they  might 
pass  one  another  in  the  streets,  or  even  on  the  road.  He  would 
be  too  late  and  he  would  fail,  after  all  his  exertions  !  He  began 
to  feel  sure  of  it. 

Yes,  he  had  certainly  been  a  fool  not  to  think  at  starting  of 
the  hundred  chances,  the  scores  of  accidents  that  might  occur  to 
prevent  their  meeting.  And  every  minute  that  he  spent  on  the 
road  made  things  worse.  He  had  had  yonder  windmill  in  sight 
this  half-hour — and  it  seemed  no  nearer.  He  fidgeted  to  and 
fro,  lowered  a  window  and  raised  it  again,  scolded  the  postboy, 
flung  himself  back  in  the  chaise. 

At  the  Green  Man  at  Barnet  he  got  sulkily  into  his  last  chaise, 
and  they  pounded  down  five  miles  of  a  gentle  slope,  then  drove 
stoutly  up  the  easy  slope  to  Highgate.  By  this  time  the  notion 
that  Bourdillon  would  pass  him  unseen  had  got  such  hold  upon 
him — though  it  was  the  unlikeliest  thing  in  the  world  that  Arthur, 
arriving  in  town  by  the  coach  at  nine  o'clock,  could  have  got 
through  his  business  so  early — that  his  eyes  raked  every  chaise 
they  met,  and  a  crowded  coach  by  which  they  sped,  as  it  crawled 
up  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  filled  him  with  the  darkest 
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apprehensions.  Had  he  given  a  moment's  thought  to  the  state  of 
the  market,  to  the  pressure  of  business  which  it  must  cause,  and 
to  the  crowd,  greedy  for  transfers,  in  which  Arthur  must  take  his 
turn,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  fear  was  groundless. 

However,  the  true  state  of  things  was  by  and  by  brought 
home  to  his  mind.  He  had  directed  the  postboy  to  take  him 
direct  to  the  brokers'  in  the  City,  and  he  had  hardly  penetrated 
the  streets,  exchanging  the  pleasant  country  roads  of  Highbury 
and  Islington,  with  their  villas  and  cow-farms,  for  the  noisy, 
dirty  thoroughfares  of  north  London,  before  he  was  struck  by 
the  evidences  of  excitement  that  met  his  eyes.  Lads,  shouting 
raucously,  ran  about  the  busier  streets,  selling  broadsheets, 
which  were  fought  for  and  bought  up  with  greedy  haste.  A 
stream  of  walkers,  with  their  faces  set  one  way,  hastened  along 
almost  as  fast  as  his  post-chaise.  Busy  groups  stood  at  the 
street  corners,  debating  and  gesticulating.  As  he  advanced  still 
farther,  and  crossed  the  boundary  and  began  to  thread  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  City — it  wanted  a  few  minutes  of  noon — he  found 
himself  hampered  and  almost  stopped  by  the  crowd  which 
thronged  the  roadway,  and  seemed  in  its  preoccupation  to  be 
insensible  to  the  obstacles  that  barred  its  way  and  into  which  it 
cannoned  at  every  stride.  And  still,  with  each  yard  that  he 
advanced,  the  press  increased.  The  signs  of  ferment  became 
more  evident.  Distracted  men,  hatless  and  red-hot  with  haste, 
regardless  of  everything  but  the  errand  on  which  they  were  bent, 
sprang  from  offices,  hurled  themselves  through  the  press,  leaped 
on  their  fellows'  backs,  tore  on  their  way  ;  while  those  whom 
they  had  maltreated  did  not  even  look  round,  but  continued 
their  talk,  unaware  of  the  outrage.  Some  pushed  through  the 
press,  so  deep  in  thought  that  they  saw  no  one  and  might  have 
walked  a  country  lane  ;  while  others,  meeting  as  by  appointment, 
seized  one  another,  shook  one  another,  bawled  in  each  other's 
faces  as  if  both  had  become  suddenly  deaf.  And  now  and  again 
the  whole  tormented  mass,  seething  in  the  narrow  lanes  or  narrower 
alleys,  swayed  this  way  or  that  under  some  unknown  mysterious 
impulse,  some  warning,  some  call  to  action. 

Clement  had  never  seen  anything  like  it,  and  he  viewed  it 
with  awe,  his  ears  deafened  by  the  babel  or  pierced  by  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  news-sellers  who  constantly  bawled  '  Panic  !  Great 
panic  in  the  City!  Panic!  List  of  banks  closed!'  He  had 
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heard  as  he  changed  at  Barnet  that  fourteen  houses  in  the  City 
had  shut  their  doors,  but  he  had  not  appreciated  the  fact.  Now 
he  was  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  shuttered  windows  and  barred 
doors  with  great  printed  bills  affixed  to  them,  and  huge  crowds 
at  gaze  before  them,  groaning  and  hooting.  Even  the  shops 
bore  singular  and  striking  witness  to  the  crisis,  for  in  Cheapside 
every  other  window  exhibited  a  card  stating  that  they  would 
accept  bank-notes  to  any  extent  and  for  goods  to  any  amount — 
a  courageous  attempt  to  restore  public  confidence  which  de- 
served more  success  than  it  won ;  while  there,  and  on  all  sides, 
he  heard  men  execrating  the  Bank  of  England  and  loudly  pro- 
claiming— though  this  was  not  the  fact — that  it  had  published 
a  notice  that  it  could  no  longer  pay  cash. 

Here  was  panic  indeed !  Here  was  an  appalling  state  of  things ! 
And  very  low  his  heart  sank,  as  the  chaise  made  a  few  yards, 
stopped,  and  advanced  again.  What  chance  had  Ovington's, 
what  hope  of  survival  had  their  little  venture,  when  the  very 
credit  of  the  country  tottered,  and  here  in  the  heart  of  London 
age-long  institutions  with  vast  deposits  and  forty  or  fifty  branches 
toppled  down  on  all  sides  ?  When  merchant  princes  with 
tens  of  thousands  in  sound  but  unsaleable  securities  could  do 
nothing  to  save  themselves,  and  men  of  world-wide  fame,  the 
giants  of  finance,  went  humbly,  hat  in  hand,  to  ask  for  time  ? 

Stranded,  or  moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  he  caught  scraps  of 
the  talk  about  him.  Smith's  in  Mansion  House  Street  had  closed 
its  doors.  Everett  and  Walker's  had  followed  Pole's  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Wentworth's  at  York  had  failed  for  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Telford's  at  Plymouth  had  been  sacked  by  an 
angry  mob.  The  strongest  bank  in  Norwich  was  going  or  gone. 
The  Bank  of  England  had  paid  out  eight  millions  in  gold  within 
the  week — and  had  no  more.  They  were  paying  in  one-pound 
notes  now,  a  set  found  God  knows  how — in  the  cellars,  it  was  said. 
The  tellers  were  so  benumbed  with  terror  that  they  could  not 
separate  them  or  count  them. 

For  the  moment  he  forgot  Arthur  and  Arthur's  business,  and 
thought  only  of  his  father  and  of  their  own  plight.  '  We  are 
gone ! '  he  reflected,  his  face  almost  as  pale  as  the  faces  in  the 
street.  '  We  are  ruined  !  There  is  no  hope.  When  this  reaches 
Aldersbury  we  must  close !  *  He  could  no  longer  bear  the 
inaction.  He  could  not  sit  still.  He  paid  off  the  chaise — with 
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difficulty,  owing  to  the  press — and  pushed  forward  on  foot.  But 
his  mind  still  ran  on  Aldersbury,  was  still  busy  with  the  fate  of 
their  own  bank.  He  felt  an  immense  pity  for  his  father,  and 
recognised  that  until  this  moment,  when  panic  in  its  most  dread- 
ful form  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  had  not  realised  the  cata- 
strophe, or  the  sadness,  or  the  finality  of  it.  They  must  close. 
They  must  begin  the  world  again,  begin  it  at  the  bottom,  in  com- 
petition with  the  multitude  of  beggared  men,  three-fourths  of 
whom  had  never  speculated,  never  touched  a  share,  never  left 
the  safe  path  of  industrious  commerce,  but  were  now  to  pay 
with  all  they  possessed  in  the  world,  their  daughters'  portions  and 
their  sons'  fortunes,  for  the  recklessness  or  the  extravagance 
of  others. 

For  a  space  there  was  vouchsafed  to  him  the  wider  vision, 
and  he  saw  the  thing  that  was  passing  in  its  true  light.  He  saw 
the  wave  of  ruin  spread  from  these  crowded  streets  ever  farther 
and  farther,  from  city  to  town  and  town  to  country  ;  and  where 
it  passed  it  wrecked  homes,  it  made  widows,  it  swept  away  the 
dowries  of  children,  it  separated  lovers,  it  overwhelmed  the 
happiness  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  He  saw  the 
honest  trader,  whose  father's  good  name  was  his  glory,  broken 
in  heart  and  fortune  through  the  failure  of  others,  his  health 
shattered,  his  house  sold  over  his  head,  his  pensioners  and  de- 
pendants flung  into  the  workhouse.  He  saw  deluded  parsons 
doomed  to  spend  the  close  of  their  lives  in  a  hopeless  wrestle  with 
debt,  their  sons  taken  from  school,  their  daughters  sent  out  into 
a  cold  and  unfeeling  world.  He  saw  squires,  the  b'ttle  gods  of 
their  domain,  men  once  wealthy,  doomed  to  drink  themselves 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  barred  entail  and  the  lost  estate ;  the 
great  house  would  be  closed,  the  agent  would  squeeze  the  tenants, 
and  they  in  turn  the  labourers,  until  the  very  village  shop  would 
feel  the  pinch.  Thousands  upon  thousands  would  lose  their 
hoarded  savings,  and,  too  old  to  begin  again,  would  sink,  they  and 
their  children  and  their  children's  children,  into  the  under-world, 
there  to  be  lost  amid  the  dregs  of  the  population. 

And  he  and  his  ?  Why  should  they  escape  ?  How  could 
they  escape  ?  It  would  be  much  if  they  could  feel,  while  they 
shared  the  common  lot,  that  they  had  deserved  to  escape,  that 
they  were  not  of  those  whose  wild  speculations  had  brought  this 
disaster  on  their  kind. 
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He  had  by  this  time  fought  his  way  as  far  as  the  end  of  Cheap- 
side,  and  here,  where  the  roar  was  loudest  and  the  contending 
currents  mingled  their  striving  masses,  where  the  voices  of  the 
news-boys  were  shrillest,  and  the  timid  stood  daunted,  while  even 
strong  men  paused,  measuring  the  human  whirlpool  into  which  they 
must  plunge,  Clement's  eye  was  caught  by  a  side-scene  which  was 
passing  in  the  street  hard  by  the  Mansion  House.    Raised  above 
the  crowd  on  the  steps  of  a  large  building,  a  haggard  man  was 
making  an  announcement — but  in  dumb  show,  for  no  word  could 
be  heard  even  by  those  who  stood  beside  him,  and  his  meaning 
could  be  deduced  only  from  his  gestures  of  appeal.    The  lower 
windows  of  the  house  were  shuttered,  and  the  upper  exhibited 
many  broken  panes  ;  but  behind  these  and  the  cornice  of  the  roof 
showed  here  and  there  a  pale  frightened  face,  peering  down  at  the 
proceedings  below.    From  the  crowd  collected  before  the  haggard 
man  rose  a   continuous   roar  of  protest,  a  forest  of  menacing 
hands,  shrill  cries  and  curses,  and  now  and  again  a  missile,  which, 
falling  absurdly  short — for  in  that  press  no  man  could  swing  his 
arm — still  bore  witness  to  the  malice  that  urged  it.      Nearer 
to  Clement  on  the  skirts  of  the  throng,  where  they  could  see  little 
and  were  perpetually  elbowed  by  impatient  passers-by,  loitered  a 
few  who  at  a  first  glance  seemed  to  be  uninterested  ;  so  apathetic 
were  their  attitudes,  so  absent  was  their  gaze.    But  a  second 
glance  disclosed  the  truth.    They  were  men  whom  the  tidings 
of  ruin,   sudden    and  unforeseen,   had    stunned.    Spiritless   and 
despairing,  seeing  only  the  home  they  had  forfeited  and  the  dear 
ones  they  had  beggared,  they  stood  in  the  street,  blind  and  deaf 
to  what  was  passing  about  them,  and  only  by  the  mute  agony  of 
their  eyes  betrayed  the  truth. 

The  sight  wrung  Clement's  heart  with  pity,  and  he  seized  a 
news-lad  by  the  arm.  '  What  is  that  place  ? '  he  shouted  in  his  ear. 
In  that  babel  no  man  could  make  himself  heard  without  shouting. 

The  man  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  '  Yar  !  Yer  kidding ! ' 
he  said.  '  Yer  know  as  well  as  me ! ' 

Clement  shook  him  in  his  impatience.  '  No,  I  don't,'  he 
shouted.  '  I'm  a  stranger  !  What  is  it,  man  ?  A  bank  ? ' 

'  Where  d'yer  come  from  ? '  the  lad  retorted,  as  he  twisted 
himself  free.  'It's  Everitt's,  that's  what  it  is!  They  closed 
an  hour  ago  !  Might  as  well  ha'  never  opened ! ' 

He  went  ofE  hurriedly,  and  Clement  went  too,  plunging  into 
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the  maelstrom  that  divided  him  from  Cornhill.  But  as  he  buffeted 
his  way  through  the  throng,  the  faces  of  the  ruined  men  went 
with  him,  coming  between  him  and  the  street ;  and  with  a  sinking 
heart  he  fancied  that  he  read,  written  on  them,  the  fate  of 
Ovington's. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IT  was  to  Clement's  credit  that,  had  his  object  been  to  save 
his  father's  bank,  instead  of  to  do  that  which  might  deprive  it 
of  its  last  hope,  he  could  not  have  struggled  onward  through  the 
press  more  stoutly  than  he  did.  But  though  the  offices  for  which 
he  was  bound,  situate  in  one  of  the  courts  north  of  Cornhill, 
were  no  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  point  at  which  he 
had  dismissed  his  chaise,  the  city  clocks  had  long  struck  twelve 
before,  wresting  himself  from  the  human  flood,  which  panic  and 
greed  were  driving  through  the  streets,  he  turned  into  this  quiet 
backwater. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  to  take  breath  and  adjust  his  dress, 
and  even  in  that  brief  space  he  discovered  that  the  calm  was 
but  comparative.  Many  of  the  windows  which  looked  on  the 
court  were  raised,  as  if  the  pent-up  emotions  of  their  occupants 
craved  air  and  an  outlet  even  on  that  December  day ;  and  from 
these  and  from  the  open  doors  below  issued  a  dropping  fire  of 
sounds,  the  din  of  raised  voices,  of  doors  recklessly  slammed, 
of  feet  thundering  on  bare  stairs,  of  harsh  orders.  Clerks  rushing 
into  the  court,  hatless  and  demented,  plunged  into  clerks  rushing 
out  equally  demented,  and  flew  on  their  course  without  look  or 
word,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  impact.  From  a  lighted  window 
—many  were  lit  up,  for  the  court  was  small  and  the  day  foggy — 
a  hat,  even  as  Clement  paused,  flew  out  and  bounded  on  the  pave- 
ment. But  no  one  heeded  it  or  followed  it,  and  it  was  a  passing 
clerk  who  came  hurrying  out  a  little  less  recklessly  than  his  fellows, 
whom  Clement,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  seized  by  the  arm. 
'  Mr.  Bourdillon  here  ? '  he  asked  imperatively — for  he  saw  that 
in  no  other  way  could  he  gain  attention. 

'  Mr.  Bourdillon ! '  the  man  snapped.  '  Oh,  I  don't  know  ! 
Here,  Cocky  Sands  !  Attend  to  this  gentleman  !  Le'  me  go  ! 
Le'  me  go.  D'  you  hear  ? ' 
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He  tore  himself  free,  and  was  gone  while  he  spoke,  leaving 
Clement  to  climb  the  stairs.  On  the  landing  he  encountered  another 
clerk,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  '  Cocky  Sands,'  and  he  attacked 
him.  '  Mr.  Bourdillon  ?  Is  he  here  ?  '  he  asked. 

But  Mr.  Sands  eluded  him,  shouted  over  his  shoulder  for 
'  Tom  ! '  and  clattered  down  the  stairs.  '  Can't  wait ! '  he  flung 
behind  him.  '  Find  someone  ! ' 

However,  Clement  lost  nothing  by  this,  for  the  next  moment 
one  of  the  partners  appeared  at  a  door.  Clement  knew  him, 
and  '  Is  Mr.  Bourdillon  here  ?  '  he  cried  for  the  third  time,  and 
he  seized  the  broker  by  the  button-hole.  He,  at  any  rate,  should 
not  escape  him. 

'  Mr.  Bourdillon  ?  '  The  broker  stared,  unable  on  the  instant  to 
recall  his  thoughts,  and  from  the  way  in  which  he  wiped  his  bald 
and  steaming  head  with  a  yellow  bandanna,  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  just  got  something  of  moment  off  his  mind.  '  Pheugh ! 
What  times ! '  he  ejaculated,  fanning  himself  and  breathing 
hard.  '  What  a  morning  !  You've  heard,  I  suppose  ?  Everitt's 
are  gone.  Gone  within  the  hour,  d — n  them  !  Oh,  Bourdillon  ? 
It  was  Bourdillon  you  asked  for  ?  To  be  sure,  it's  Mr.  Ovington, 
isn't  it  ?  I  thought  so  ;  I  never  forget  a  face,  but  he  didn't  tell 
me  that  you  were  here.  By  Jove ! '  He  raised  his  hands — he 
was  a  portly  gentleman,  wearing  a  satin  under- vest  and  pins  and 
chains  innumerable,  all  at  this  moment  a  little  awry.  '  By  Jove, 
what  a  find  you  have  there  !  Slap,  bang,  and  up  to  the  mark, 
and  no  mistake !  Hard  and  sharp  as  nails  !  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  him !  There's  not  a  firm,'  mopping  his  heated  face  anew, 
'  within  half  a  mile  of  us  that  wouldn't  be  glad  to  have  him ! 
I'll  take  my  Davy  there  are  not  ten  men  in  country  practice 
could  have  pushed  the  deal  through,  and  squeezed  eleven  thousand 
in  cash  out  of  Snell  &  Higgins  on  such  a  day  as  this  !  He's  a 
marvel,  Mr.  Ovington  !  You  can  tell  your  father  I  said  so,  and 
I  don't  care  who  says  the  contrary.' 

'  But  is  he  here  ?  '  Clement  cried,  dancing  with  impatience. 
*  Is  he  here,  man  ?  ' 

'  Gone  to  the  India  House  this — '  he  looked  at  his  watch— 
'  this  half-hour,  to  complete.  He  had  to  drop  seven  per  cent,  for 
cash  on  the  nail — that,  of  course !  But  he  got  six  thousand  odd 
in  Bank  paper,  and  five  thou.  in  gold,  and  I'm  damned  if  anyone 
else  would  have  got  that  to-day,  though  the  stuff  he  had  was  as 
good  as  the  ready  in  ordinary  times.  My  partner's  gone  with  him 
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to  Leadenhall  Street  to  complete — glad  to  oblige  you,  for  God 
knows  how  many  clients  we  shall  have  left  after  this — and  they've 
a  hackney  coach  waiting  in  Bishopsgate  and  an  officer  to  see  them 
to  it.  You  may  catch  him  at  the  India  House,  or  he  may  be 
gone.  He's  not  one  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  In  that 
case ' 

'  Send  a  clerk  with  me  to  show  me  the  Office  !  '  Clement  cried. 
'  It's  urgent,  man,  urgent !  And  I  don't  know  my  way  inside 
the  House.  I  must  catch  him.' 

'  Well,  with  so  much  money — here,  Nicky ! '  The  broker 
stepped  aside  to  make  room  for  a  client  who  came  up  the  stairs 
three  at  a  time.  '  Nicky,  go  with  this  gentleman !  Show  him 
the  way  to  the  India  House.  Transfer  Office — Letter  G! 
Sharp's  the  word.  Don't  lose  time. — Coming  !  Coming  ! '  to 
someone  in  the  office.  '  My  compliments  to  your  father.  He's 
one  of  the  lucky  ones,  for  I  suppose  this  will  see  you  through. 
It's  Boulogne  or  this — '  he  made  as  if  he  held  a  pistol  to  his  head — 
'  for  more  than  I  care  to  think  of  ! ' 

But  Clement  had  not  waited  to  hear  the  last  words.  He  was 
half-way  down  the  stairs  with  his  hand  on  the  boy's  collar.  They 
plunged  into  Comhill,  but  the  lad,  a  London-bred  urchin,  did 
not  condescend  to  the  street  for  more  than  twenty  yards  or  so. 
Then  he  dived  into  a  court  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  crossed 
it,  threaded  a  private  passage  through  some  offices,  and  came 
out  in  Bishopsgate  Street.  Stemming  the  crowd  as  best  they 
could  they  crossed  this,  and  by  another  alley  and  more  offices 
the  lad  convoyed  his  charge  into  Leadenhall  Street.  A  last 
rush  saw  them  landed,  panting  and  with  their  coats  wellnigh 
torn  from  their  backs,  on  the  pavement  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street :  in  front  of  the  pillared  entrance,  and  beneath  the  colossal 
Britannia  that,  far  above  their  heads  and  flanked  by  figures  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  the  greatest  trading 
company  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Through  the  doors  of 
that  building — now,  alas,  no  more — had  passed  all  the  creators  of 
an  Oriental  empire  :  statesmen,  soldiers,  merchant  princes,  Clive, 
Lawrence,  Warren  Hastings,  Cornwallis.  Yet  to-day,  the  mention 
of  it  calls  up  as  often  the  humble  figure  of  a  black-coated,  white- 
cravated  clerk,  with  spindle  legs  and  a  big  head,  who  worked 
within  its  walls,  and  whom  Clement,  had  he  come  a  few  months 
earlier,  might  have  met  coming  from  his  desk. 

Here  Clement,   had  he  been  without  a  guide,   would  have 
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wasted  precious  minutes.    But  the  place  had  no  mysteries 
the  boy,  even  on  this  day  of  confusion  and  alarm.     Skilled 
every  twist  and  turning,  he  knew  no  doubt.     '  This  way,' 
snapped,  hurrying  down  a  long  passage  which  faced  the  entranc 
and  appeared  to  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  building.    The 
'  No  !    Not  that  way,  stupid  !    What  are  you  doing  ? ' 

But  Clement's  eyes,  as  he  followed,  had  caught  sight  of 
party  of  three,  who,  issuing  from  a  corridor  on  the  right  at  a 
considerable  distance  before  them,  had  as  quickly  disappeared 
down  another  on  the  left.  The  light  was  not  good,  but  Clement 
had  recognised  one  of  them,  and  *  There  he  is  ! '  he  cried.  '  He 
has  gone  down  there !  Where  does  that  lead  to  ?  ' 

'  Lime  Street  entrance  ! '  the  lad  replied  curtly,  and  galloped 
after  the  party,  Clement  at  his  heels.  '  Hurry  ! '  he  threw  over 
his  shoulder,  *  or  they'll  be  out,  and,  by  gum,  you'll  lose  him ! 
Once  out  and  we're  done,  sir ! ' 

They  reached  the  turning  the  others  had  taken  and  ran  down 
it.  The  distance  was  but  short,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  enable 
Clement  to  collect  his  wits,  and,  while  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  encounter  that  impended,  to  wonder  how  Arthur  would  bear 
himself  at  the  moment  of  discovery.  Fortunately,  the  party 
pursued  had  paused  for  an  instant  in  the  east  vestibule  before 
committing  themselves  to  the  street,  and  that  instant  was  fatal 
to  them.  '  Bourdillon  ! '  Clement  cried,  raising  his  voice.  '  Hi ! 
Bourdillon ! ' 

Arthur  turned  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  saw  him  and  stared, 
his  mouth  agape.  '  The  devil ! '  he  ejaculated. 

But  to  Clement's  surprise  his  face  betrayed  neither  the  guilt 
nor  the  fear  which  he  had  expected  to  see,  but  only  amazement 
that  the  other  should  be  there — and  some  annoyance.  '  You  ? ' 
he  said.  '  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?  What  joke  is  this  ? 
Did  your  father  think  that  I  could  not  be  trusted  to  see  thing? 
through  ?  Or  that  you  were  likely  to  do  better  ? ' 

'  I  want  a  word  with  you/  said  Clement.  He  was  in  no  mood 
to  mince  matters. 

'  But  why  are  you  here  ? '  with  rising  anger.  '  Why  have  you 
come  after  me  ?  What's  up  ? ' 

'  I'll  tell  you,  if  you'll  step  aside.' 

'  You  can  tell  me  on  the  coach,  then,  for  I  have  no  time  to 
lose  now.  I  mean  to  catch  the  three  o'clock  coach,  and ' 

'  No  ! '  Clement  said  firmly.     '  I  must  speak  to  you  here.' 
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But  on  that  the  broker  interposed,  his  watch  in  his  hand. 
'  Anyway,  I  can't  stop,'  he  said,  *  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Ovington,  junior,'  Arthur  said,  with  something  of  a  sneer. 
'  I  don't  know  what  he  has  come  up  for,  but ' 

'  But,  at  any  rate,  he'll  see  you  safe  to  the  coach,'  the  other 
rejoined.  '  And  I  must  be  off.  I  give  you  joy  of  it,  Mr. 
Bourdillon.  Fine  work !  Fine  work,  by  Jove !  And  I  shall 
tell  Mr.  Ovington  so  when  I  see  him.  You're  a  marvel !  My 
compliments  to  your  father,  young  gentleman,'  addressing  Clement. 
'  Glad  to  have  met  you,  but  I  can't  stay  now.  Fifty  things  to 
do,  and  no  time  to  do  'em  in.  The  world's  upside  down  to-day. 
Good  morning  !  Good  morning  !  '  With  a  wave  of  the  hand,  his 
watch  in  the  other,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  back 
towards  the  main  entrance. 

The  two  looked  at  one  another,  and  the  third,  who  made 
up  the  party,  a  burly  man  in  a  red  waistcoat  and  a  curly- 
brimmed  Regency  hat,  surveyed  them  both.  '  Well,  I'm  hanged,' 
Arthur  exclaimed,  reverting  with  anger  to  his  first  surprise.  '  Is 
everybody  mad  ?  Must  you  all  come  to  town  ?  I  should  have 
thought  that  you'd  have  had  enough  to  do  at  the  bank  without  this  ! 

But  as  you  must '  then  to  the  officer,  who  was  carrying  a  small 

leather  valise,  the  duplicate  of  one  which  Arthur  held  in  his  hand — 
'  wait  a  minute,  will  you  ?  And  keep  an  eye  on  us.  We  shall 
not  be  a  minute.  Now,' — drawing  Clement  into  a  corner  of  the 
lodge,  five  or  six  paces  away,  where,  though  a  stream  of  people 
continually  brushed  by  them,  they  could  talk  with  some  degree  of 
privacy—'  What  is  it,  man  ?  What  is  it  ?  What  has  brought 
you  up  ?  And  how  the  deuce  have  you  come  to  be  here — by  this 
time  ?  ' 

'  I  posted.' 

'  Posted  ?  From  Aldersbury  ?  In  heaven's  name,  why  ? 
Why,  man  ? ' 

Clement  pointed  to  the  bag.     '  To  take  that  over,'  he  said. 

'  This  ?  Take  this  over  ?  '  Arthur  turned  a  deep  red. 
'  What — what  the  devil  do  you  mean,  man  ?  ' 

'You  ought  to  know.' 

'I?' 

'  Yes,  you,'  Clement  retorted,  his  temper  rising.  '  It's  stolen 
property,  if  you  will  have  it.'  And  he  braced  himself  for  the 
fray. 

'  Stolen  property  ?  ' 
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*  Just  that.  And  my  father  has  commissioned  me  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  owner.  Now  you  know.' 

For  one  moment  the  handsome  face,  looking  into  his,  lost 
some  of  its  colour.  But  the  next,  Arthur  recovered  himself, 
the  blood  flowed  back  to  his  cheeks,  he  laughed  aloud,  laughed 
in  defiance.  *  Why,  you — you  fool ! '  he  replied,  in  bitter  con- 
tempt, '  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Your  father — 
your  father  has  sent  you  ?  ' 

'  It's  no  good,  Bourdillon,'  Clement  answered.  '  It's  all 
known.  I've  seen  the  Squire.  He  missed  the  certificates 
yesterday  afternoon — almost  as  soon  as  you  were  gone.  He  sent 
for  you,  I  went  over,  and  he  knows  all/ 

He  thought  that  that  would  finish  the  matter.  To  his  as- 
tonishment Arthur  only  laughed  afresh.  *  Knows  all,  does  he  ? ' 
he  replied.  '  Well,  what  of  it  ?  And  he  found  out  through  you, 
did  he  ?  Then  a  pretty  fool  you  were  to  put  your  oar  in !  To 
go  to  him,  or  see  him,  or  talk  to  him  !  Why,  man,'  with  bravado, 
though  Clement  fancied  that  his  eyes  wavered  and  that  the  brag; 
began  to  ring  false,  '  what  have  I  done  ?  Borrowed  his  money 
for  a  month,  that's  all !  Taken  a  loan  of  it  for  a  month  or  two — 
and  for  what  ?  Why,  to  save  your  father  and  you  and  the  whole 
lot  of  us.  Ay,  and  half  Aldersbury  from  ruin  !  I  did  it  and  I'd 
do  it  again  !  And  he  knows  it,  does  he  ?  Through  your  d— d  I 
interfering  folly,  who  could  not  keep  your  mouth  shut,  eh !  Well, 
if  he  does,  what  then  ?  What  can  he  do,  simpleton  ? ' 

'  That's  to  be  seen.' 

'  Nothing !  Nothing,  I  tell  you !  He  signed  the  transfer, 
signed  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  can't  deny -it.  The  rest  is 
just  his  word  against  mine.' 

'  No,  it's  Miss  Griffin's,  too,'  Clement  said,  marvelling  at  the 
other's  attitude  and  his  audacity — if  audacity  it  could  be  called. 

But  Arthur,  though  he  had  been  far  from  expecting  a  speedy 
discovery,  had  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  risk  he  ran. 
And  naturally  he  had  considered  the  line  he  would  take  in  the 
event  of  detection.  He  was  not  unprepared,  therefore,  even  for 
Clement's  rejoinder,  and,  '  Miss  Griffin  ?  '  he  retorted,  contempt- 
uously, '  Do  you  think  that  she  will  give  evidence  against  me  ? 
Or  he — against  a  Griffin  ?  Why,  you  booby,  instead  of  talking 
and  wasting  time  here,  you  ought  to  be  down  on  your  knees 
thanking  me — you  and  your  father!  Thanking  me,  by  heaven, 
for  saving  you  and  your  bank,  and  taking  all  the  risk  myself ! 
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It  would  have  been  long  before  you'd  have  done  it,  my  lad,  I'll 
answer  for  that !  ' 

'  I  hope  so,'  Clement  replied  with  biting  emphasis.  '  And 
you  may  understand  at  once  that  we  don't  like  your  way,  and 
are  not  going  to  be  saved  your  way.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  any  part  or  share  in  robbing  your  uncle — see !  If  we  are 
going  to  be  ruined,  we  are  going  to  be  ruined  with  clean  hands ! 
No,  it's  no  good  looking  at  me  like  that,  Bourdillon.  I  may  be 
a  fool  in  the  bank,  and  you  may  call  me  what  names  you  like. 
But  I  am  your  match  here,  and  I  am  going  to  take  possession  of 
that  money.' 

'  Do  you  think,  then,'  furiously,  '  that  I  am  going  to  run  away 
with  it  ?  ' 

'I  don't  know.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the  chance,' 
Clement  rejoined.  '  I  am  going  to  take  it  over  and  return  it 
to  the  owner ;  it  will  not  go  near  our  bank.  I  have  my  father's 
authority  for  acting  as  I  am  acting,  and  I  am  going  to  carry  out 
his  directions.' 

'  And  he's  going  to  fail  ?  To  rob  hundreds  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  one  money  that  you  know  will  be  returned — returned 
with  interest  in  a  month  ?  You  fool !  You  fool ! '  with  savage 
scorn.  '  That's  your  virtue,  is  it  ?  That's  your  honesty  that 
you  brag  so  much  about  ?  Your  clean  hands  ?  You'll  rob 
Aldersbury  right  and  left,  bring  half  the  town  to  beggary,  strip 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  put  on  a  smug  face  !  "All  honest 
and  above  board,  my  lord  !  "  when  you  might  save  all  at  no  risk 
by  borrowing  this  money  for  a  month.  Why,  you  make  me  sick ! 
Sick ! '  Arthur  repeated,  with  an  indignation  that  went  far  to 
prove  that  this  really  was  his  opinion,  and  that  he  did  honestly 
see  the  thing  in  that  light.  '  But  you  are  not  going  to  do  it.  You 
shall  not  do  it,'  he  continued,  defiantly.  Til  see  you — some- 
where else  first !  You'll  not  touch  a  penny  of  this  money  until 
I  choose,  and  that  will  not  be  until  I  have  seen  your  father.  If 
I  can't  persuade  you  I  think  I  can  persuade  him  ! ' 

'  You'll  not  have  the  chance ! '  Clement  retorted.  He  was 
very  angry  by  now,  for  some  of  the  shafts  which  the  other  had 
loosed  had  found  their  mark.  '  You'll  hand  it  over  to  me,  and 
now! ' 

'  Not  a  penny  ! ' 

'  Then  you'll  take  the  consequences,'  was  Clement's  reply. 
'  For  as  heaven  sees  me,  I  shall  give  you  in  charge,  and  you  will 
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go  to  Bow  Street.    The  officer  is  here.     I  shall  tell  him  the 

and  you  know  best  what  the  result  will  be.    You  can  choose, 

Bourdillon,  but  that  is  my  last  word.' 

Arthur  stared.  '  You  are  mad  !  '  he  cried,  astounded.  '  Mad  ! ' 
But  he  was  taken  aback  at  last.  His  voice  shook,  and  the  colour 
had  left  his  cheeks. 

'  No,  I  am  not  mad.  But  we  will  not  be  your  accomplices. 
That  is  all.  That  is  the  bed-rock  of  it,'  Clement  continued.  '  I 
give  you  two  minutes  to  make  up  your  mind.'  He  took  out 
his  watch. 

Rage  and  alarm  do  not  better  a  man's  looks,  and  Arthur's 
handsome  face  was  ugly  enough  now,  had  Clement  looked  at  it. 
Two  passions  contended  in  him  :  rage  at  the  thought  that  one 
whom  he  had  often  out-manoeuvred  and  always  despised  should 
dare  to  threaten  and  thwart  him  ;  and  fear — fear  of  the  gulf  that 
he  saw  gaping  suddenly  at  his  feet.  For  he  could  not  close 
his  eyes,  bold  and  self-confident  as  he  was,  to  the  danger.  He 
saw  that  if  Clement  said  the  word  and  made  the  thing  public,  his 
position  would  be  perilous  ;  and  if  his  uncle  proved  obdurate,  it 
might  be  desperate.  His  lips  framed  words  of  defiance,  and  he 
longed  to  utter  them  ;  but  he  did  not  utter  them.  Had  they 
been  alone,  it  had  been  another  matter  !  But  they  were  not 
alone ;  the  Bow  Street  man,  idly  inquisitive,  was  watching  him, 
and  a  stream  of  people,  immersed  each  in  his  own  perplexities, 
and  unconscious  of  the  tragedy  at  his  elbow,  was  continually 
brushing  by  them. 

To  do  him  justice,  Arthur  had  hitherto  seen  the  thing  only 
by  his  own  lights.  He  had  looked  on  it  as  a  case  of  all  for  fortune 
and  the  rest  well  lost,  and  he  had  even  pictured  himself  in  the 
guise  of  a  hero,  who  took  the  risks  and  shared  the  benefits.  If 
the  act  were  ill,  at  least,  he  considered,  he  did  it  in  a  good  cause  ; 
and  where,  after  all,  was  the  harm  in  assuming  a  loan  of  some 
thing  which  would  never  be  missed,  which  would  be  certainly 
repaid,  and  which,  in  his  hands,  would  save  a  hundred  homes  from 
ruin  ?  The  argument  had  sounded  convincing  at  the  time. 

Then,  for  the  risk,  what  was  it,  when  examined  ?  It  was 
most  unlikely  that  the  Squire  would  discover  the  trick,  and  if  he 
did  he  could  not,  hard  and  austere  as  he  was,  prosecute  his  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Nay,  Arthur  doubted  if  he  could  prosecute, 
since  he  had  signed  the  transfer  with  his  own  hand — it  was  no 
forgery.  At  the  worst,  then,  and  if  discovery  came,  it  would 
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mean  the  loss  of  the  Squire's  favour  and  banishment  from  the 
house.  Both  of  these  things  he  had  experienced  before,  and  in 
his  blindness  he  did  not  despair  of  reinstating  himself  a  second 
time.  He  had  a  way  with  him,  he  had  come  to  think  that 
few  could  resist  him.  He  was  far,  very  far,  from  understanding 
how  the  Squire  would  view  the  act. 

But  now  the  mists  of  self-deception  were  for  the  moment  blown 
aside,  and  he  saw  the  gulf  on  the  edge  of  which  he  stood,  and  into 
which  a  word  might  precipitate  him.  If  the  pig-headed  fool 
before  him  did  what  he  said  he  would,  and  preferred  a  charge, 
the  India  House  might  take  it  up  ;  and,  pitiless  where  its  interests 
were  in  question,  it  might  prove  as  inexorable  as  the  Bank  had 
proved  in  the  case  of  Fauntleroy  only  the  year  before.  In  that 
event,  what  might  not  be  the  end  ?  His  uncle  had  signed  the 
transfer,  and  at  the  time  that  had  seemed  enough  ;  it  had  seemed 
to  secure  him  from  the  worst.  But  now — now  when  so  much 
hung  upon  it,  he  doubted.  He  had  not  inquired,  he  had  not 
dared  to  inquire  how  the  law  stood,  but  he  knew  that  the  law's 
uncertainties  were  proverbial  and  its  ambages  beyond  telling. 

And  the  India  House,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  was  a  terrible 
foe.  Once  launched  on  the  slope,  let  the  cell  door  once  close  on 
him,  he  might  slip  with  fatal  ease  from  stage  to  stage,  until  the 
noose  hung  dark  and  fearful  before  him,  and  all  the  influence,  all 
the  help  he  could  command,  might  then  prove  powerless  to  save 
him  !  It  was  a  terrible  machine — the  law !  The  cell,  the  court, 
the  gallows,  with  what  swiftness,  what  inevitableness,  what  cer- 
tainty, did  they  not  succeed  one  another — dark,  dismal  stages  on 
the  downward  progress  !  How  swiftly,  how  smoothly,  how  help- 
lessly had  that  other  banker  traversed  them  !  How  irresistibly  had 
they  borne  him  to  his  doom  ! 

He  shuddered.  The  officer  of  the  law,  who  a  few  minutes 
before  had  been  his  servant,  fee-bound,  obsequious,  took  on 
another  shape,  grew  stern  and  menacing,  was  even  now,  it  might 
be,  observing  him.  Possibly  the  man  had  already  formed  his 
suspicions.  Arthur's  colour  ebbed  at  the  thought  and  his  face 
Betrayed  him.  The  peril  might  be  real  or  unreal — it  might  be 
;nly  his  imagination  that  he  had  to  fight ;  but  he  could  not  face 
He  moistened  his  dry  lips,  he  forced  himself  to  speak. 
Ie  surrendered — sullenly,  with  averted  eyes. 

'  Have  it  your  own  way,'  he  said.  '  Take  it.'  And  with  a 
ist  attempt  at  bravado,  *  I  shall  appeal  to  your  father ! ' 
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'  That  is  as  you  will,'  Clement  said.    He  was  not  comfc 
and  sensible  of  the  other's  humiliation,  his  only  wish  was  to  bri 
the  scene  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible.    He  took  up  the 
and  signed  to  the  officer  that  they  were  ready. 

'  It's  some  hundreds  short.  You  know  that  ?  '  Arthur 
muttered. 

'  I  can't  help  it.' 

'  He'll  be  the  loser.' 

'  Well — it  must  be  so.'  Yet  Clement  hesitated,  a  little  taken 
aback  at  that.  He  did  not  like  the  thought,  and  he  paused  to  con- 
sider whether  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to  return  to  the  brokera' 
and  undo  the  bargain.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  all  the 
formalities  at  a  cost  of  time  that  he  could  not  measure,  arid  it 
was  improbable  that  he  would  be  able  to  recoup  the  whole  of  the 
loss.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  decided  to  go  on,  and  he  turned  to 
the  officer.  '  I  take  on  the  business  now,'  he  said,  sharply. 
'  Where  is  the  hackney-coach  ?  In  Bishopsgate  ?  Then  lead 
the  way,  will  you  ?  '  And,  the  bag  in  his  hand,  he  moved  toward! 
the  crowded  street. 

But  with  his  foot  on  the  threshold,  something  spoke  in  him 
and  he  looked  back.  Arthur  was  standing  where  he  had  left  him 
gloom  in  his  face  ;  and  Clement  melted.  He  could  not  leave  him 
he  could  not  bear  to  leave  him  thus.  What  might  he  not  Ho 
what  might  he  not  have  it  in  his  mind  to  do  ?  Pity  awoke  in  him 
he  put  himself  into  the  other's  place,  and  though  there  was  nothing 
less  to  his  taste  at  that  moment  than  a  companionship  equallj 
painful  and  embarrassing,  he  went  back  to  him.  '  Look  here, 
he  said,  '  come  with  me.  Come  down  with  me  and  face  it  out 
man,  and  get  it  over.  It's  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  every  hou 
you  remain  away  will  tell  against  you.  As  it  is,  what  is  broken  caj 
be  mended — if  you're  there.' 

Arthur  did  not  thank  him.  Instead,  *  What  ?  '  he  criec 
'  Come  ?  Come  with  you  ?  And  be  dragged  at  your  charic 
wheels,  you  oaf  !  Never  ! ' 

'  Don't  be  a  fool,'  Clement  remonstrated,  pity  moving  hii 
more  strongly  now  that  he  had  once  acted  on  it.  He  laid  h 
hand  on  the  other's  arm.  '  We'll  work  together  and  make  the  bes 
of  it.  I  will,  I  swear,  Bourdillon,  and  I'll  answer  for  my  fatLe 
But  if  I  leave  you  here  and  go  home,  things  will  be  said  an 
there'll  be  trouble.' 

'  Trouble  the  devil ! '    Arthur  retorted,   and  shook   oS    h 
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hand.  '  You  have  ruined  the  bank,'  he  continued,  bitterly,  but 
with  less  violence,  '  and  ruined  your  father  and  ruined  me. 
I  hope  you  are  content.  You  have  been  thorough,  if  it's  any 
satisfaction  to  you.  And  some  day  I  shall  know  why  you've  done 
it.  For  your  honesty  and  your  clean  hands,  they  don't  weigh  a 
curse  with  me.  You're  playing  your  own  game,  and  if  I  come  to 
know  what  it  is,  I'll  spoil  it  yet,  d — n  you  ! ' 

'  I  don't  mind  how  much  you  curse  me,  if  you  will  come,' 
Clement  answered,  patiently.  '  It's  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
and  when  you  think  it  over  in  cold  blood,  you'll  see  that.  Come, 
man,  and  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  It  is  the  brave  game  and  the  only 
game.  Face  it  out  now.' 

Arthur  looked  away,  his  handsome  face  sullen.  He  was  striv- 
ing with  his  passions,  battling  with  the  maddening  sense  of  defeat. 
He  saw,  as  plainly  as  Clement,  that  the  latter's  advice  was  good, 
but  to  take  it  and  to  go  with  him,  to  bear  for  many  hours  the 
sense  of  his  presence  and  the  consciousness  of  his  scorn,  his  gorge 
rose  at  the  thought.  Yet,  what  other  course  was  open  to  him  ? 
What  was  he  going  to  do  ?  He  had  little  money  with  him, 
and  he  saw  but  two  alternatives  :  to  blow  out  his  brains,  or  to  go, 
hat  in  hand,  and  seek  employment  at  the  brokers'  where  he  was 
known.  He  had  no  real  thought  of  the  former  alternative — life 
ran  strong  in  him  and  he  was  sanguine  ;  and  the  latter  meant  the 
overthrow  of  all  his  plans,  and  a  severance,  final  and  complete, 
from  Ovington's.  His  lot  thenceforth  would,  he  suspected,  be  that 
of  a  man  who  had  '  crossed  the  fight,'  done  something  dubious, 
put  himself  outside  the  pale. 

Whereas  if  he  went  with  Clement  now,  humiliation  would 
indeed  be  his.  But  he  would  still  be  himself,  and  with  his  qualities 
he  might  live  it  down,  and  in  the  end  lose  nothing. 

So  at  last,  '  Go  on,'  he  said,  sulkily.  '  Have  it  your  own  way. 
At  any  rate,  I  may  spoil  your  game ! '  He  shut  his  eyes  to  Clement's 
generosity.  If  he  gave  a  thought  to  it  at  all,  he  fancied  that  he  had 
some  purpose  to  serve,  some  axe  of  his  own  to  grind. 

They  went  out  into  the  babel  of  the  street,  and,  deafened  by 
the  cries  of  the  hawkers,  elbowed  by  panic-stricken  men  who 
fancied  that  if  they  were  somewhere  else  they  might  save  their 
hoards,  shouldered  by  stout  countrymen,  adrift  in  the  confusion 
like  hulks  in  a  strange  sea,  they  made  their  way  into  Bishopsgate 
Street.  Here  they  found  the  hackney-coach  awaiting  them,  and 
drove  by  London  Wall  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth.  A  Birmingham 
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coach  was  due  to  start  at  three,  and  after  a  gloomy  wrangle  they 
booked  places  by  it,  and,  while  the  officer  guarded  the  money,  they 
sat  down  in  the  Coffee  Room  to  a  rare  sirloin  and  a  foaming  tankard. 
They  ate  and  drank  in  unfriendly  silence,  two  empty  chairs  inter- 
vening ;  and  more  than  once  Arthur  repented  of  his  decision.  But 
already  the  force  of  circumstances  was  driving  them  together,  for 
the  thoughts  of  each  had  travelled  forward  to  Aldersbury — and  to 
Ovington's.  What  was  happening  there  ?  What  might  not 
already  have  happened  there  ?  Hurried  feet  ran  by  on  the  pave- 
ment. Ominous  words  blew  in  at  the  windows.  Scared  men  rushed. 
in  with  pallid,  sweating  faces,  ate  standing  and  went  out  again- 
Other  men  sat  listless,  staring  at  the  table  before  them,  eating 
nothing,  or  here  and  there,  apart  in  corners,  whispered  curses  over 
their  meat. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  CHARTERHOUSE  SQUARE. 

THE  pilgrim  who  having  threaded  the  arcades  of  the  Central  Meat 
Market,  the  most  odorous  and  repulsive,  the  worst  (though  most 
expensively)  cleansed  of  any  capital  market  in  Europe,  shall 
suddenly  find  himself  in  a  woodland  square  full  of  great  plane  trees, 
will  surely  think  that  he  has  passed  from  Purgatorio  to  Paradise. 
Only  if  he  come  that  way  let  him  not  bring  his  Beatrice.  She  is 
apt  to  be  critical.  For  her,  the  more  seemly  path  is  by  way  of 
Holborn,  past  St.  Sepulchre's,  up  Giltspur  Street,  where  once  rode 
knights  and  ladies  on  their  way  to  the  tournaments,  then  past 
the  stately  front  of  St.  Bartholomew's — (you  will  tread  over  the 
very  ground  where  the  bonfires  were  lit  for  the  unorthodox  of 
either  faith) — and  then  passing  the  site  of  Cloth  Fair  by  a  slight 
detour  to  the  right  into  Charterhouse  Square  at  the  south-west 
corner.  Or  yet  a  third  way,  entering  it  from  Aldersgate  Street 
by  the  narrow  cut  known  as  Carthusian  Street.  Whichever  way 
you  come,  you  will  do  best  to  take  your  stand  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Square,  and  assure  yourself  that  you  are  looking  on  one  of  the 
most  historical  squares  in  London,  once  perhaps  the  most  fashion- 
able also,  but  nowadays  living  somewhat  sadly  on  its  memories, 
and  yet  preserving  a  certain  old-world  savour  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  believe  what  your  Virgil  has  to  tell  you.  A  few 
of  the  houses  are  still  as  they  looked  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
these,  too,  usurpers  of  more  ancient  sites  ;  others,  only  too  many, 
are  of  the  mean  street  business  type  ;  and  one  or  two  great  ware- 
houses, on  which  you  will  do  well  to  keep  your  back  turned,  tower 
to  the  sky  along  a  whole  side  and  shout  to  you  to  observe  their 
magnificence,  for  are  they  not  built  in  the  best  Business-Byzantine 
style  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas  these  others — well ! 

Look  first  to  your  left  where  the  old  Gatehouse  of  Charterhouse 
itself,  with  an  angle  of  the  Master's  Lodge,  gives  a  certain  dignity 
to  it  all.  You  need  not  indeed  believe,  as  many  do,  that  the  row 
}f  mulberry  trees  which  looks  over  the  wall  was  planted  there  by 
Tames  I.  They  may  be  descendants,  however.  But  anyhow, 
«ch  year  they  yield  good  fruit.  I  am  not  going  here  to  ask  you 
o  step  inside  that  gateway  to  take  stock  of  the  six  centuries  of 
memories  which  are  stored  within.  They  are  recorded  elsewhere. 
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For  us  at  present  the  memories  of  the  Square  itself  will  prove  enough. 
Beyond  the  projecting  end  of  the  Master's  Lodge  comes  a  gap, 
which  lets  in  a  view  of  the  red-brick  tower  (rebuilt  1512)  of  the 
old  Monastic  Church,  with  its  later  wooden  belfry  (of  about  1630). 
Caught  at  the  right  angle  this  gives  a  very  picturesque  peep.  And 
if  you  happen  to  be  there  when  the  clock  strikes,  or  the  bell  is  ringing 
for  service,  it  may  be  good  to  remember  that  that  old  bell  (once 
re-cast,  about  1630)  has  marked  the  passage  of  time,  the  passing  of 
monks  and  brothers  since  1428,  when  it  was  consecrated  with  bel 
book,  and  candle  by  Dan  Richard  Fleming,  the  Bishop  of  Lincol 
who  gave  it  to  the  monks.  Perhaps,  too,  you  may  spare  a  thoi 
to  remember  that  it  was  that  bell  which  Thomas  Newcome  answe 
with  his  '  Adsum.' 

The  Gap  represents  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  Chi 
School  House,  known  as  Watkinsons  (pulled  down  1836),  which 
once  sheltered  John  Murray  and  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  and 
Dean  Liddell,  while  next  to  the  Gap  comes  the  Fife  Hotel.  Here, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Monastery,  stood  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Heth  [Heath],  the  Chauntry  priest  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine, 
which  Sir  Robert  Rede,  of  Rede  Lecture  memory,  founded  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carthusians.  I  have  a  drawing  by  a  schoolboy, 
done  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  which  shows  that  the  house 
(seventeenth  century)  is  little  changed,  the  pleasant  verandah 
being  identical.  It  was  the  house  which  sheltered  John  Leech 
(Churton's  House).  And  it  was  in  one  of  these  houses,  though 
obviously  not  that,  that  his  mother,  brave  woman,  who  would 
not  spoil  the  little  eight-year-old  lad's  chances  by  appearing  too 
often,  hired  a  room  from  which  she  could  watch  him  unseen. 

It  was  from  about  this  point — the  Fife  Hotel — -that  Rutland 
House  began,   running   eastwards   beyond  the  present   opening 
(Rutland  Place),  which  runs  down  to  the  old  Charterhouse  play- 
ground, now  Merchant  Taylors'.    The  house  was  built  on  the  site 
of  several  earlier  houses  pulled  down  in  about  1560  by  Lord  North 
the  owner  of  the  suppressed  Monastery.    He  had  built  withir 
it  the  magnificent  mansion  which  he  was  now  intending  to  sell— 
and  did  shortly  sell  to  the  4th  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1564.    North 
'  Chancellor  of  Augmentations '  to  Henry  VIII,  courtier,  time 
server,  Romanist  or  Protestant,  as  the  weathercock  went  round 
Privy  Councillor  to  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  found  at  last  in  Elizabetl 
one  as  shrewd  as  he.    She  would  make  use  of  his  mansion  as  i 
pleased  her,  but  trusted  him  not  as  her  minister.    It  was  time  t 
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turn  his  back  on  public  life.  But  he  did  not  live  to  take  possession 
of  his  new  house  in  the  Square.  It  fell  to  his  widow.  Some  thirty 
years  later  it  passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Rutland,  and  here  in  1656  was 
set  up  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  A  book  exists — 
a  copy  was  sold  in  London  within  the  last  twelve  years — published 
in  1657,  which  is  called  '  The  First  Day's  Entertainment  in  Rutland 
House  in  1656.'  The  title-page  explains  that  it  was  staged  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  '  with  declamation  and  musique.'  There  were 
dialogues  between  Diogenes  and  Aristophanes,  between  a  French- 
man and  an  Englishman,  with  other  delights,  culminating  in  '  The 
Siege  of  Rhodes.'  The  principal  parts  were  taken  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Coleman,  Henry  Purcell,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  said  to  have 
been  musicians.  It  was,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of  opera.  And  it 
is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  the  first  established  instance  of  a  woman's 
part  being  taken  by  a  woman  on  the  English  stage.  A  claim  has 
lately  been  made  which  would  give  this  honour  elsewhere,  and 
date  it  some  years  later.  But  there  is  no  escape  from  the  date 
as  1656.  I  am  not  learned  enough  to  discuss  it — and  perhaps 
I  shall  merely  betray  my  ignorance  by  wondering  what  Shakespeare 
meant  when  he  made  Hamlet  address  the  girl  amongst  the  strolling 
players  as  '  my  lady  and  mistress,'  who  had  grown  taller  since 
he  saw  her  last  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.  The  Rutland  House 
play  was  acted,  it  is  said,  by  the  licence  of  the  Protector,  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  Whitelocke.  Tickets  were  sold  for  five 
shillings  each.  They  expected  four  hundred,  but  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  came. 

If  you  care  to  walk  down  the  thirty  yards  of  Rutland  Place 
you  can  see  through  the  iron  gates  the  old  playground  of  Charter- 
house, once  the  great  cloister  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  sold  in 
1872  to  Merchant  Taylors.  Very  sacred  soil  that,  and  not  made 
less  sacred  because  it  saw  the  schoolboy  years  of  such  men  as 
Lovelace  and  Crashaw,  of  Addison  Steele  and  Wesley,  of  Thackeray 
and  Havelock,  and  of  many  another  whose  names  are  written 
in  men's  affections.  That  same  corner  of  Rutland  Place  is  clustered 
with  memories.  Here  and  hereabouts,  when  the  Monastery  for 
a  year  or  two  lay  derelict,  several  cells  (better  described  as  cottages) 
were  let  to  such  men  as  Sir  Arthur  D'Arcy,  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable, 
md  Archibald  Douglas  (Lord  Angus),  husband  of  Margaret  Tudor 
Henry's  sister)  and  grandsire  of  Darnley.  It  is  notable  that  the 
lirst  and  last  of  these  faced  each  other  on  different  sides  in  the 
Battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh,  when  D'Arcy  led  the  English  horse  and 
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Angus  the  Scottish  pikemen.  There  are  worse  lodgings  than  a 
Carthusian  cottage  in  a  derelict  Monastery  even  for  the  ancestor 
of  a  long  line  of  kings,  and  Angus  in  his  chequered  life  must  have 
known  unkinder  quarters.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  episode  in 
the  career  of  this  brave  and  chivalrous,  but  restless  and  unstable 
Scot,  who  came  so  near  to  being  great,  but  never  achieved  more 
than  being  picturesque  always,  and  sometimes  pathetic. 

But  back  in  the  actual  square  in  that  same  corner  lie  two  houses , 
Nos.  10  and  11,  which  can  claim  an  interest  beyond  any  in  thifi 
square  or  any  other.    To-day  they  are  grave  and  unassuming 
eighteenth-century  houses  of  red  brick,  with  nice  doorways — there 
are  several  such  in  the  square,  especially  one  on  the  left  of  Charter- 
house Gatehouse,  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  doctor  of  Sutton'a 
Hospital.    But  these  two  houses,  Nos.  10  and  11,  lie  over  the  site 
of  an  older  and  perhaps  more  stately  house,  once  belonging  to  the 
Priors  of  Charterhouse,  and  let  by  them  on  the  rent  of  a  red  rose  by 
the  year.    That  was  on  the  other  side  of  1500  ;  but  at  a  later  date, 
soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  Monastery  (rents  had  gone  up 
meanwhile),  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  Lord  Latimer,  who  took  part 
in  the  first  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  but  was  pardoned  and,  avoiding 
all  further  offence,  became,  it  would  seem,  a  rather  favoured  person 
with  the  King,  and  was  an  accepted  figure  about  the  Court.    It' 
was  here  that  he  brought  as  his  wife  the  widow  of  Lord  Brough,' 
Katherine  Parr,  still  a  girl  of  hardly  more  than  seventeen.    That 
had  been  her  age  when  her  first  husband  had  died  in  1529.    She 
and  her  four  husbands  had  sixteen  marriages  between  them  to  their 
score.     '  Here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives,'  says  Gobbo.    But  back  to 
the  Square.    The  clever,  learned,  and  on  the  whole  good  little  lady 
in  her  twelve  years  of  life  in  Charterhouse  Square  was  one  of  the 
hostesses  of  London  society.    She  was,  with  her  Latin,  her  Greek, 
her  Hebrew,  her  French,  and  her  Italian,  a  wee  bit  on  the  pedantic 
side  perhaps,  and  she  leaned  to  the  company  of  learned  folk,  ar.d 
especially  the  men  of  *  the  new  learning,'  which  almost  involved 
'  reformed  '  opinions.    The  house  in  Charterhouse  Square  becanu 
a  centre  of  brilliant  and  clever  folk,  sobered  by  her  friendshij 
with  Coverdale  and  Nicholas  Udal.    Hither  came  Lady  Tyrwhitt 
Admiral  Seymour  (whom  Kate  was  to  marry  en  quatriemes  noces) 
the  Countess  of  Sussex  (who  lent  a  spice  of  the  black  arts  to  th< 
gatherings) ;  her  friend  and  late  enemy  the  Duchess  of  Somerset 
Lady  Fitzwilliam  and  Lady  Denny  ;  her  brother,  Sir  William  Parr 
and  all  the  men  and  women  who  hated  Thomas  Cromwell  if  the} 
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did  not  love  the  Pope ;  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  the  Marchioness 
Frances,  father  and  mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  and  that  poor 
little  lady  herself  more  often  still,  for  she  was  a  great  pet  of 
Katherine's,  to  whom  at  nine  years  old  she  became,  when  Kate 
was  Queen,  a  maid  of  honour.  The  poor  little  child  met  often 
here  the  Princess  Mary,  another  great  favourite  of  Katherine's, 
and  often  also  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  lonely,  not 
very  childlike  childhood  that  the  little  girl  was  to  have  in 
her  short  and  tragic  life  with  her  selfish  ambitious  parents, 
and  it  is  tempting  to  believe  that  her  days  in  Charterhouse 
Square  were  the  happiest  she  ever  had.  There  was,  at  least,  no 
forecast  of  future  tragedy  in  the  meetings  of  those  four  young 
humanities  in  Katherine's  house — four  figures,  each  one  day  to 
be  called  a  Queen.  We  know  nothing  of  the  courtship  of  Henry 
and  Kate.  Lord  Latimer  died  in  late  1542  or  early  1543,  and  by 
July  that  poor,  lonely  widower,  who  had  parted  from  his  fifth  wife 
hardly  longer  than  Kate  from  her  husband,  consoled  himself  by 
taking  the  widow  of  Charterhouse  Square — daring  little  woman — 
for  his  number  six,  and  the  symposia  in  the  Square  were  at  an  end. 
One  wonders  whether  the  figure  of  the  much-married  monarch 
was  ever  seen  here.  But  for  my  own  part — I  know  I  have  a 
prejudice — I  can  well  do  without  the  memory. 

The  Greys  of  a  later  generation  lived  in  Charterhouse  Square, 
but  I  cannot  make  out  that  those  of  this  period  had  an  actual 
foothold  there.  The  three  houses  now  joined  into  one,  Nos.  7, 8,  9, 
formed  the  mansion  of  the  Greys,  and  have  since  had  many 
occupants  :  and  their  later  memories  will  lie  nearer  to  our  hearts 
than  the  older.  For  in  Nos.  7  and  8  lived  in  the  years  from  1820 
to  1830  a  certain  Mrs.  Boyes,  who  was  allowed  to  take  boarders 
for  Charterhouse.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  Dame's  house,  and  here 
Thackeray,  whose  first  house  had  been  '  Pennys '  in  Wilderness 
Row  (still  to  be  seen),  spent  the  last  part  of  his  school  days.  Her 
son  became  a  great  friend  of  Thackeray,  and  carefully  preserved 
the  caricatures,  the  parodies,  the  poems,  which  came  forth  day  by 
day  in  such  profusion.  Some  thirty  years  ago  his  collections 
were  sold,  and  a  few  of  the  lots,  of  very  great  interest,  were  bought 
by  the  present  writer  for  the  School  Museum  at  Godalming,  where 
they  rest  side  by  side  with  the  manuscript  of  '  The  Newcomes.' 
A  suggestion  made  some  years  ago  to  the  present  occupiers  of  the 
house  for  a  tablet  to  mark  the  fact  of  Thackeray's  sojourn  in  it 
was  unsuccessful.  Few  who  pass  by  the  somewhat  dreary  front 
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(which  belongs  to  a  later  period)  would  guess  that  it  had  any  claii 
to  respect. 

Next  door  to  it  we  come  again  to  a  graver  and  more  mode 
front — now  No.  5 — which  once  belonged  to  Lord  Bramston.  In  one 
of  the  lower  rooms,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  you  might 
have  seen  a  very  fine  mantelpiece  with  his  initials.  It  has  beer 
recently  sold  away  to  a  private  collector.  The  south  side  of  tl 
Square,  now  one  long  forlorn  row  of  quite  modern,  depressii 
business  premises  was,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  quiet  and  pleasant  set 
of  eighteenth-century  dwelling  houses.  When  the  Underground 
Railway  came  along  they  had  to  disappear.  It  needs  imagination  to 
realise  the  fact  that  Nos.  40  and  41  stand  on  the  site  of  the  house 
which  from  1617  onwards  was  occupied  by  Lord  Charles  Howard 
of  Effingham  and  his  wife  Dame  Charity.  This,  of  course,  was 
not  the  Charles  Howard  of  Effingham  (Lord  Nottingham)  who 
led  Elizabeth's  fleet  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  though  he  was 
still  alive,  and  must  surely  often  have  been  in  our  Square  to  visit 
his  son  and  daughter.  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe,  but  can 
find  no  document  in  proof,  that  he  had  himself  in  earlier  days 
owned  the  house.  But  in  any  case,  seeing  that  three  of  his  cousins 
in  succession,  the  4th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel. 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  owned  the  great  mansion  of  Howard 
House  (Charterhouse),  he  must  surely  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  ' 
in  these  parts.  Especially  would  that  be  true  of  the  days  of  the 
last  of  these  three — Admiral  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  was  bound 
to  him  by  ties  other  than  those  of  kinship.  For  Lord  Thomas 
had  served  under  him  in  the  Armada  battles,  had  been  knighted 
by  him  on  the  deck  of  the  Ark  Royal  the  day  after  the  victory 
off  Calais,  and  generally  had  been  one  of  the  chief  spirits  in  many 
of  the  great  ventures  at  sea  from  that  time  forward.  It  must  havs 
been  no  strange  sight  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Square  to  see  the 
great  seamen  of  Elizabeth  making  their  way  to  discuss  plans  wit'i 
the  owner  of  Howard  House. 

I  placed  the  reader  with  his  back  to  the  west  side  of  the  Square. 
On  that  side,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  two  very 
distinguished  judges  had  their  houses  :  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Sir  James  Dyer,  both  honourable  men  in 
an  age  in  which  far  other  qualities  were  still  apt  to  be  successful ! 
Sir  Christopher  took  a  part  in  many  noted  trials — the  Northern 
Rebels,  Campion,  Davison — and  above  all  the  trial  of  Mary  of 
Scots  at  Fotheringay,  where,  however,  he  acted  merely  as  assessor. 
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His  high  judicial  position  did  not  avail  him  much  with  the  Smith- 
field  roughs,  who  were  largely  in  evidence  at  all  times.  Once  in 
his  absence  they  looted  his  house.  Somewhere  just  here,  one 
Sinclere  or  Gardener — so  called  because  he  was  gardener  and  care- 
taker to  Howard  House — saw  his  way  to  profit  by  starting  a  bowling 
alley.  Bowls  in  those  days  had  no  good  reputation,  and  a  com- 
plaint is  extant  that  it  attracted  lewd  persons,  and  was  a  source 
of  great  disorder  in  this  neighbourhood.  To-day  we  invest  the 
game  with  a  halo  of  respectability.  No  doubt  it  was  the  bowlers 
who  were  guilty  of  the  raid  on  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Sir  James 
Dyer  seems  to  have  been  a  model  judge  in  all  respects,  and  his 
judgments  were  largely  quoted  for  a  century  and  more  after  his 
death.  The  most  notable  trial  in  which  he  sat  was  that  of  his 
neighbour,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  he  seems 
to  have  taken  no  active  part  except  to  pronounce  on  the  point  of 
law — a  strange  law  to  be  sure — that  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  treason 
could  not  be  heard  by  counsel. 

It  is  well  to  have  mentioned  these  two  men,  for  there  were 
others  hard  by  of  a  very  different  type.  If  you  stood  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Square  in  those  days  you  could  easily  throw 
a  stone  into  Cloth  Fair,  hard  up  against  St.  Bartholomew's  Church. 
Here,  lying  along  the  highway  of  Long  Lane,  Sir  Richard  Rich 
had  built  himself  a  house,  afterwards  called  Warwick  House.  It 
was  still  standing  in  1896,  and  perhaps  later.  No  baser  being 
ever  disgraced  the  English  Bar.  He  was  a  gambler  and  a  loose 
talker,  a  man  whose  reputation  followed  him  through  life.  But 
he  was  a  brilliant,  though  utterly  unscrupulous,  lawyer — just  the 
sort  of  man  whom  Cromwell  could  use  with  the  greatest  profit 
in  his  dealings  with  the  monasteries.  Rich  grew  wealthy  through 
him.  Yet  when  Cromwell's  evil  day  came  Rich  deserted  him. 
He  had,  indeed,  quite  a  genius  all  along  his  life  for  betraying  those 
who  had  been  his  friends  and  benefactors.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to 
examine  the  Prior  of  Charterhouse  and  the  three  monks,  accused 
of  denying  the  Spiritual  Supremacy  of  Henry.  He  gave  evidence, 
at  the  trial  of  Fisher  of  Rochester,  of  a  private  talk  in  the  Tower 
which  had  taken  place  under  a  sacred  promise  that  it  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  King  only.  He  almost  certainly  committed  per- 
jury in  his  report  of  a  similar  talk  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  '  Mr. 
Rich,'  said  More,  '  I  am  more  concerned  for  your  perjury  than  for 
mine  own  peril,'  and  he  proceeded  to  tell  him  flatly  that  he  knew 
no  one  who  would  have  entrusted  any  matter  of  importance  to  a 
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man  of  such  reputation.  But  he  reached  the  depth  of  his  degrada- 
tion in  his  dealing  with  the  unhappy  Lincolnshire  girl,  Anne  Askew 
— she  died  at  twenty-five — who  was  charged  with  unsound  views 
on  transubstantiation.  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley  and  Rich 
examined  the  poor  creature  under  the  rack.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  they  aimed  at  extorting  a  confession  which  should  incriminate 
Katherine  Parr  and  Lady  Hertford  and  others.  They  tried  in 
vain.  In  her  worst  agony  the  brave  woman  refused  them  what 
they  sought,  and  when  Sir  Anthony  Knyvett,  the  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  refused  to  let  his  men  torture  her  more,  Wriothesley 
and  Rich  turned  the  rack  with  their  own  hands.  *  They  did  rack 
me  with  their  own  hands  till  I  was  nigh  dead.'  A  day  or  two 
later  she  was  brought  in  a  chair,  too  shattered  to  walk,  to  the 
corner  by  St.  Bartholomew's.  As  she  sat  amidst  the  faggots, 
Wriothesley  and  Rich  and  Norfolk — the  toad-like  old  Norfolk 
of  Holbein's  portrait — with  others,  sat  on  a  raised  throne  and 
listened  while  Shaxton,  who  had  been  charged  with  Anne  Askew, 
but  had  escaped  by  recanting  a  day  or  two  before,  preached  at 
his  late  companion.  The  dauntless  woman  kept  up  a  running 
comment  on  the  sermon,  which  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  scare 
in  the  front  seats.  There  was  a  rumour  that  bags  of  gunpowder 
were  among  the  faggots.  So  died  Anne  Askew  and  so  lived  Rich. 
He  must  have  had  a  taste  for  burnings — there  were  sixty-eight  or 
so  burnt  a  few  yards  from  the  windows  of  the  house  which  he 
had  built  himself.  His  county  of  Essex,  where  he  conducted  a 
heretic  hunt  for  some  years,  yielded  him  even  better  entertainment. 
Many  names  of  interest  occur  as  occupants  of  homes  whose 
site  we  cannot  identify.  The  French  Ambassadors  and  the  Spanish 
Ambassadors  often  lived  there.  In  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII. 
(Record  Office)  is  a  very  interesting  entry  of  1528.  '  Hennege 
spoke  to  the  King  about  Mr.  Bullock's  servant  who  died  at  the 
Charterhouse  and  also  of  your  Grace's  [Wolsey's]  house  there 
wherein  no  flesh  is  eaten.'  He  replied  that  'the  Ambassador 
Charles  Solier  [Sieur  de  Morette]  may  be  in  the  other  house  where 
they  do  eat  flesh  in  the  Charterhouse.  The  King  proposed  this 
to-day  in  the  High  Mass  Time  to  Mr.  Morette  who  is  well  content 
with  it.'  Evidently  a  house  where  they  do  eat  meat  could  only 
apply  to  some  house  in  the  Square  belonging  to  the  Prior.  In  the 
Sieur  de  Morette  we  recognise  the  original  of  Holbein's  superb 
portrait  at  Dresden— formerly  known  as  Henry  Morett,  the  jeweller. 
De  Silva,  I  believe,  also  lived  there,  and  above  all,  De  La  Motte 
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Fenelon,  whose  residence  there  was  to  help  to  make  history.  For 
he  was  entrusted  by  his  master  with  600  pounds  in  gold  to  be  sent 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  De  La  Motte  gave  it  to  a  servant  to  take 
to  Charterhouse  Chapel,  then  derelict,  where  it  was  to  be  handed 
to  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (4th).  In  due  time  it  was  sent 
upon  its  way  by  Norfolk,  purporting  to  be  fifty  pounds  to  pay 
his  steward.  The  bearer,  a  merchant  en  route  for  Shrewsbury, 
thought  he  had  never  felt  fifty  pounds  so  heavy  before.  He 
opened  it,  and  the  letter  within  told  the  whole  tale.  The  episode 
bore  no  small  share  in  the  erection  of  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill 
in  June  1572,  on  which  Thomas  of  Norfolk  was  to  perish  for  the 
treasons  he  had  fashioned  in  '  the  Master's  Lodge.'  Embassies  were 
in  the  air  of  the  Square,  for  a  year  or  two  later  Antonio  de  Guarras, 
Ambassador  of  Spain,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  mansion  left  empty 
by  Norfolk ;  and  treason  likewise  was  in  the  air,  for  in  1577  he 
was  summarily  transferred  to  the  Tower,  Ambassador  as  he  was, 
for  plotting  to  make  Mary  Stuart  Queen.  The  Venetian  Ambassa- 
dors likewise  favoured  the  Square,  and  I  have  forgotten  to  mention 
Jean  de  Dinteville,  French  Ambassador  in  1533.  He  is  the  left- 
hand  figure  in  Holbein's  '  Ambassadors,'  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  while  he  was  living  in  the  Square  he  was  visited  by  George  de 
Selve,  the  right-hand  figure  in  that  picture.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew, 
we  ought  to  think  of  Hans  Holbein  as  one  of  our  visitors. 

The  names  of  many  other  men  of  interest  occur,  one  might  say 
without  exaggeration,  by  the  score,  but  here  again  we  cannot 
locate  them  in  their  houses.  Erasmus  tells  us  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  a  young  man  lived  for  four  years  near  Charterhouse  that 
he  might  share  the  devotions  of  the  monks.  This  statement  has, 
in  other  writers,  grown  into  the  belief  that  he  lived  inside  the 
Monastery.  '  Near  Charterhouse  '  may  mean  Lincoln's  Inn,  about 
a  mile  away,  but  more  probably  Charterhouse  Square.  The  name 
of  his  connection,  Richard  Dauntsey  or  Dancy,  occurs  in  a  later 
lease  which,  however,  cannot  refer  to  More's  own  days.  It  is  to 
these  leases  that  we  owe  not  a  few  other  names.  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner,  diplomatist,  man  of  letters,  traveller,  soldier,  highly 
prized  by  Protector  Somerset,  and  by  him  knighted  on  the  field 
of  Pinkie  ;  John  Leland,  the  antiquary  ;  Sir  John  Williams,  alias 
Cromwell,  a  kinsman  of  Essex  and,  though  one  of  his  agents,  never- 
theless more  of  a  gentleman  than  others  of  the  same  pursuit.  He 
it  was  who,  being  trusted  to  bring  Elizabeth  from  Hatfield,  treated 
her  with  such  courtesy  that  he  was  displaced  from  his  task  ;  Richard 
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Williams  (Cromwell),  another  kinsman  of  Essex,  and  the  grandfather 
of  Oliver  ;  Sir  William  Parr,  brother  of  Katherine,  and  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Northampton  ;  Henry  Neville,  5th  Lord  Westmoreland  ; 
besides  Dr.  Layton  ;  Dr.  Bell ;  Tregonwell ;  all  these  three  as 
sleuth  hounds  for  Thomas  Cromwell.  These  last  few  names  are 
soiled  beyond  all  cleansing.  But  probably  their  names  occur  in 
the  leases  merely  as  official  receivers  or  transferors  of  the  property 
of  the  Monastery,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Square  were  spared 
their  presence  as  residents.  Before  we  pass  away  from  these 
names— which,  the  reader  will  see,  have  belonged  largely  to  the 
Tudor  period — it  is  perhaps  some  index  to  the  social  atmosphere  of 
the  place  to  note  that  the  following  all  sat  to  Holbein  :  Katherine 
Parr,  Mary  Tudor,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  William 
Fitzwilliam,  John  Leland,  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  Sir  William  Parr, 
Sir  Richard  Rich,  Lady  Rich,  Elizabeth  Dancy  (More's  daughter). 
So  far  we  have  merely  counted  up  a  few — a  very  few,  although 
doubtless  the  most  striking — of  the  memories  brought  up  by  a 
glance  at  the  houses  round  the  Square.  But  the  intimate  history 
of  the  Square  itself,  its  very  soil,  still  remains  to  be  told — a  pathetic, 
even  sacred  history  of  a  great  tragedy  in  English  life.  For  in  the 
early  months  of  1349,  when  the  Black  Death  had  choked  all  the 
churchyards  of  London,  Sir  Walter  de  Masny  (generally  written 
Manny)  had  come  to  the  rescue  by  buying  13  acres  and  1  rood 
of  the  open  land  to  bury  the  dead  of  the  plague.  When  in  1371 
the  need  for  this  great  quantity  of  land  had  disappeared,  and  the 
Monastery  had  been  founded  and  partly  enclosed  with  a  wall,  the 
outlying  three  acres  or  so  was  still  reserved  as  a  churchyard,  and 
so  remained  for  a  full  hundred  years.  The  name,  Charterhouse 
Yard,  did  not  give  way  to  Charterhouse  Square  till  much  later. 
In  the  year  1405  the  '  Visitors '  from  Belgium  (the  Carthusian 
Order  in  England  was  in  their  jurisdiction),  besides  other  restric- 
tions, laid  it  down  that  the  monks  were  not  to  leave  their  cloister 
even  to  receive  funerals  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  (square),  and 
thenceforth  it  was  served  by  secular  priests.  Its  use  as  a  burial 
ground  for  the  plague  had  practically  ended  by  the  time  that  the 
Monastery  was  founded  (1371)  and  it  became  an  ordinary  cemetery. 
It  may  well  be  asked  how  Charterhouse  Yard  could  ever  have 
been  in  such  circumstances  a  fashionable  resort.  It  requires  a 
special  type  of  mind  to  prefer  a  burial  ground  in  full  swing  as  the 
outlook  from  one's  windows.  I  think  the  explanation  is  that 
by  the  time  the  Square  became  a  favourite  place  of  residence,  i.e. 
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about  1500,  it  had,  to  a  large  extent,  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery. 
In  tKe  fifteenth  century,  however,  a  Chapel  had  been  consecrated ; 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  earlier.  A  MS.  in  the  Record 
Office,  once  in  the  Monastery  archives,  states  that  one  Robert  Hislett 
gave  the  Chapel,  desiring  it  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  while  the  Prior,  Edmund  [Storer]  of  Charterhouse,  pre- 
ferred 'All  Saints.'  The  Bishop  Suffragan  settled  the  dispute  by 
dedicating  it  to  both.  It  passed  in  1543  to  Sir  Edward  North,  who 
let  it  to  a  schoolmaster.  This  seems  to  support  the  idea  that 
its  use  for  funerals  had  come  to  an  end.  Eventually  it  was  sold, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  its  exact  position.  Another 
house  belonging  to  the  Monastery,  and  plainly  marked  in  our  skin 
plan  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  '  Egipte  or  the  Flesh  Kitchen,'  or 
*  Flesh  Hall,'  which  was  in  the  north-west  angle  near  to  the  outer 
Monastery  wall.  The  use  of  this  building  has  been  a  difficulty.  I 
take  it  to  be  thus  :  No  flesh  might  enter  the  Monastery.  But  the 
Donati,  or  servants,  were  not  under  vows  to  eat  no  meat,  and  were 
allowed  outside.  Also  the  retainers  and  servants  of  rich  men,  who 
often  came  for  '  retreat '  to  the  Monastery  or  used  its  hospitality 
from  time  to  time,  would  need  meat,  and  perhaps  also  the  friends 
and  relations  brought  together  at  a  funeral. 

Whenever  the  earth  is  opened  up  the  evidences  of  the  use  to 
which  the  soil  was  put  are  brought  to  light.  I  have  noticed  that 
in  very  many  cases  the  bones  (lying  near  the  surface)  are  those 
of  young  persons.  One  is  reminded  that  the  recrudescence  of  the 
Black  Death  in  about  1360  was  named  the  Morbus  Puerorum. 
For  whereas  the  great  visitation  of  1349  had  chosen  mainly  as  its 
victims  the  male  adults  of  the  working  classes  (hence  its  disastrous 
force),  that  of  1360  had  selected  the  children  and  women  and  had 
not  spared  the  rich.  Truly  the  vagaries  of  epidemics  are  strange. 
Strange,  too,  is  it  that  the  presence  of  these  victims  of  plague 
in  the  soil  should  have  had  no  deterrent  effect  on  house-letting 
in  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age.  Perhaps  Katherine  Parr 
found  the  associations  soothing  and  helpful  as  she  sat  and  wrote 
her  'Lamentations  of  a  Sinner.'  And  certainly,  in  all  the  five 
hundred  and  odd  years  that  have  passed  since  these  poor  bones  were 
laid  to  rest  there,  no  healthier  spot  is  to  be  found  than  Charterhouse 
and  its  '  Churchyard.' 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  if  I  were  to  try  to  realise  to  the  reader 
the  great  personalities  who  have  been  in  evidence  in  the  old  Square 
since  1611,  merely  by  their  position  as  Governors  of  Charterhouse 
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on  their  way  to  the  Governor's  Koom.  The  list  of  these  Governors 
is  of  quite  amazing  interest.  Every  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
from  George  Abbott  to  Randall  Davidson,  including,  of  course, 
Laud  ;  every  Bishop  of  London  ;  most  Prime  Ministers  and  many 
other  great  statesmen  and  men  of  mark — such  as  Francis  Bacon, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Lenthall,  Harry  Vane,  Whitelocke, 
Bradshaw,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  many 
great  judges  and  lawyers  ;  great  soldiers  and  sailors — Anson, 
Wellington,  Lord  Roberts.  Oliver  Cromwell  attended,  we  learn 
from  the  Governor's  Minutes,  six  meetings,  and  named  Fleetwood 
as  his  successor.  Other  great  men  too,  whose  names  are  not  on 
the  list  of  Governors — to  wit,  their  far  more  important  retainers. 
For  it  was  dull,  no  doubt,  waiting  with  the  coaches  in  the  Square 
while  their  masters  debated  inside  the  walls,  and  so  they  ran  a 
club,  whose  minutes  are  still  preserved  at  Charterhouse,  and  some- 
how call  to  one's  mind  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  at  Bath.  The  buildings 
themselves  of  this  sombre  old  Square  can  in  no  case,  save  that 
of  Charterhouse  itself,  claim  beauty.  There  are  some  three  or 
four  grave  old  simple  houses  which  seem  to  spend  their  time  think- 
ing of  their  past ;  a  large  majority  of  tenements,  which  are  grim 
and  dowdy  ;  and  two  or  three  which  are  flagrant  and  flaunting. 
The  Square  might  have  to  plead  guilty  to  being  ugly.  But  London, 
with  its  magic  atmosphere,  takes  it  in  hand,  and  insists  on  its  being 
beautiful.  It  is  ever  so.  Public  venture,  private  venture,  both 
may  do  their  worst  with  architectural  monstrosities  piled  high  in 
air,  but  at  some  hours  in  each  day  the  lovely  London  mist  blurs 
it  out  for  us.  Full  hard  sunshine  and  strong  clear  daylight  are 
not  the  conditions  for  our  Square.  You  are  apt  to  see  everything 
when  things  are  so.  But  wait  for  sunset  and  the  hour  that  follows, 
especially  on  a  good  October  or  November  evening,  when  the 
glow  is  in  the  sky  above  the  buildings  through  the  blue  network  of 
the  branches — for  the  plane  trees  are  fine  and  lofty — while  the 
mists,  tender  purple  and  blue,  creep  up  and  cling  amongst  the  great 
stems,  and  through  them  the  countless  lights  of  the  business  windows 
seem  to  hang  in  air  like  the  lamps  of  fairy  land.  Harmonies 
in  gold  and  purple,  in  blue  and  silver,  you  will  sometimes  see 
such  as  Whistler  himself  had  never  imagined.  It  is  then  that 
your  fancy  may  go  free.  As  the  dusk  deepens  the  huge  posters 
on  the  hoarding  above  the  Underground  cutting  lose  their  defini- 
tion, and  mix  and  merge  into  soft  continuous  patches  of  colour. 
They  shape  themselves,  especially  when  the  South  Western  cart- 
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horses  come  clanking  through  to  their  stables  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
into  processions  of  knights  and  ladies  coming  back  from  the  jousts 
in  Smithfield,  perhaps  as  in  1390,  Richard  the  Second  being  King — • 
the  Kings  were  mostly  present — when  sixty  knights  splendidly 
apparelled,  each  showing  a  white  hart  with  a  golden  crown  on  the 
neck,  set  forth  from  the  Tower,  and  sixty  ladies  on  coursers  alike 
gorgeous,  led  the  horses  of  the  knights  with  a  golden  rein,  and  back 
again  in  the  evening  ;  or  on  many  and  many  a  day  in  many  a  year 
when  men  settled  their  differences  by  wager  of  battle,  and  the  people 
gathered  to  the  show.  You  may  weave  it  all  together  as  you  watch, 
or  maybe  you  will  see  the  throngs  of  women  and  girls  and  men  and 
boys  pouring  homewards  from  business,  and  conjure  up  like  crowds 
making  their  way  back  to  Swan  Alley  or  Old  Street  after  seeing 
Anne  Askew  die  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away.  The  thick 
blue  smoke  of  the  bonfire  comes  wafted  over  the  Square  ;  or  they 
have  been  seeing  Joan  Boucher,  the  Anabaptist— they  know 
nothing  of  what  an  Anabaptist  means — and  the  theologians  know 
little  more,  but  they  know  it  must  be  something  horribly  wicked, 
Besides  she  was  very  obstinate,  and  moreover  impolite — for  had 
not  some  of  them  heard  her  tell  the  parson  who  preached  at  her 
from  the  corner  of  the  bonfire  just  out  of  range  of  the  powder- 
bags,  that  he  was  a  lying  rogue  ?  Still,  somehow  they  liked  it 
little,  and  still  less  when  they  had  seen  that  brave  soul  Friar  Forest 
die  his  death.  A  high-strung,  nervous  man  this,  for  whom  pain, 
as  often  happens,  was  torture  beyond  the  common.  So  terrible  had 
been  his  agonies  that  a  pious  writer  declared  that  sure  no  good 
man  could  ever  have  met  death  so  impatiently.  Yet  the  ignorant 
common  people,  who  will  always  let  their  feelings  overcome  their 
judgment,  were  not  satisfied  with  what  was  being  done  for  their 
orthodoxy.  They  were  even  less  contented — indeed  '  in  a  sore 
dump' — when  they  had  seen  John  Rogers,  the  parson  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  come  to  his  bonfire  along  Giltspur  Street,  followed  by 
his  ten  children,  one  of  them  a  baby  in  arms,  and  several  of  them 
tiny  tots.  But  one  asks,  how  did  it  come  that  decent  men  and 
gentle  women  could  endure  to  live  where  that  tell-tale  blue  smoke 
used  to  cling  about  their  homes  so  often  ?  I  have  never  found 
a  quite  good  answer. 

You  may,  however,  conjure  up  some  happier  scenes  in  the 
Square  you  are  looking  at.  You  may  see  Elizabeth  come  in  from 
Hatfield  after  her  rough  ride  over  the  Clerkenwell  swamps ;  or 
a  few  days  later  see  her  go  out  from  Charterhouse  on  the  way  to 
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the  Tower  before  her  crowning,  while  young  Norfolk,  the  premier 
peer  of  England,  heads  her  procession.  He  was  to  follow  that 
same  route  to  the  Tower  hereafter  in  very  different  guise.  Or 
you  may  on  a  like  occasion  before  his  crowning,  behold  the  clumsy 
figure  of  James  the  First  on  horseback — the  rude  people  of  that 
sporting  county  Cambridge  had  already  declared  that  he  had  no 
better  seat  on  a  horse  than  a  sack  of  corn — and  they  laughed, 
absolutely  laughed,  at  their  divinely  appointed  monarch  when  he 
fell  off.  The  Londoners  who  crowded  Charterhouse  Square  con- 
cealed their  opinions  better.  He  went  forth  from  Charterhouse 
to  his  crowning  a  richer  man,  having  created  large  numbers  of 
baronets  and  knights  in  the  Governors'  Room,  at  one  hundred 
pounds  the  piece.  And  the  banquet  of  which  he  ate.  and  the 
wines  whereof  he  drank,  have  no  equal — in  the  matter  of  quanti- 
ties— in  the  history  of  the  human  stomach. 

If  some  of  these  visions  may  seem  a  little  less  dignified  and 
moving  than  some  of  the  older  date,  yet  there  is  one  at  least,  in 
the  days  of  James,  which  may  move  us  deeply,  when  in  a  mid- 
December  evening  (December  11,  1614),  you  might  have  seen  a 
long  procession  wending  its  way  by  torchlight  from  the  Church 
of  the  Greyfriars,  through  Little  Britain,  past  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  so  through  Charterhouse  Square,  and  the  Great  Gatehouse. 
They  were  bringing  the  body  of  Thomas  Sutton  to  his  rest  in  the 
Chapel  of  his  Foundation.  From  that  date  the  Square  and  its 
inhabitants  take  on  a  different  colour.  Men  of  mark,  of  rank,  of 
wealth,  continue  to  dwell  there  for  a  century  and  a  half  or  more, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  treason  and  heresy  has  departed.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  did  anything  worth  burning,  beheading,  or  hanging 
for,  from  that  time  forward.  We  are,  in  fact,  an  unenterprising, 
peaceful  lot  in  these  days.  Meanwhile  the  tide  of  rank  and  fashion 
set  from  the  City  to  the  West  End,  and  little  by  little  the  Square 
passed  over  to  quiet  men  of  letters  or  science  for  a  while.  It 
might  still  have  been  a  peaceful,  desirable  home  for  them  had  not 
the  Underground  Railway  swept  away  a  whole  side  of  it,  and  brought 
with  it  the  feeling  of  always  being  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  train. 
And  so  the  ancient  Square  has  passed  on  to  what  it  is  to-day,  an 
oasis  full  of  great  memories  in  a  wilderness  of  dull  and  prosy  brick 
and  mortar. 

GEKALD  S.  DAVIES. 
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WOMEN  ELECTORS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

1 1  DON'T  hold  with  all  them  votings,'  a  woman  announced  loftily, 
when  an  appeal  was  made  to  her  to  vote  for  a  certain  distinguished 
candidate.  '  My  man  don't  hold  with  them  either,'  she  added 
more  loftily  still. 

In  all  classes  alike,  in  this  our  day,  there  are  many  women  who 
do  not  hold  with  '  votings.'  Of  that  I  soon  had  proof  when,  some 
months  ago  now,  I  took  to  wandering  round  trying  to  find  out, 
in  a  casual  desultory  fashion,  what  the  women  who  have  votes 
were  thinking  of  doing  with  their  votes  at  the  General  Election. 
What  I  wished  to  learn  was  whether  the  chances  were  for  or  against 
their  voting  at  all ;  and,  incidentally,  only  incidentally — the 
Ballot  Box  is  for  me  a  sacred  institution — for  what  party  they 
would  vote,  if  vote  they  did.  For  the  very  air  was  alive,  even 
then,  with  rumours  that  a  General  Election  was  at  hand  ;  and  the 
woman  elector  was  still  the  darkest  of  all  dark  horses.  Party 
managers,  election  agents,  and  the  rest  of  the  clan  were  all  more 
or  less  up  in  arms  against  her,  denouncing  her,  in  scathing  terms, 
as  an  unknown  factor,  a  disturbing  element,  therefore,  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  efficient  organisation. 

It  was  among  working-class  women  that  I  began  my  quest,  for 
they  are  the  many ;  and  now  that  pedigrees  and  purses  are  of  no 
account,  and  a  washerwoman's  vote  carries  just  as  much  weight 
as  a  Mme.  Curie's,  it  is  the  many  who  are  all-important  at  elections. 
There  is  not  a  single  constituency,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which 
working-class  women  do  not  outnumber  all  the  other  women  put 
together.  And  of  the  working-class  women  who  have  husbands, 
quite  a  fair  section,  I  soon  found,  not  only  do  not  '  hold  with 
votings,'  but  are  dead  against  them,  and  all  that  concerns  them. 
So  dead  against  them  are  they,  indeed,  that  the  mere  mention  of 
an  election  is  enough  to  set  their  nerves  a-jangling. 

'  An  Election !  I'm  fair  sick  of  elections  and  them  politics. 
Politics  ain't  nought  but  jawing.'  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  they 
say,  always  in  a  tone  that  tells  of  long-cherished  grievance.  Or 
this  :  '  'Taint  me  as  ud  ever  go  near  a  voting-place  if  it  wasn't  for 
my  man.  Now  as  I  have  a  vote,  I  must  vote,  he  says.  Not  as 
he  likes  me  having  a  vote.  He  don't  half  like  it,  that's  easy  to 
see.' 
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Many  such  women  are  firmly  convinced  that  their  husbands 
do  not  half  like  their  having  votes  ;  but  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
it  is,  of  course,  not  for  me,  an  outsider,  to  say.  This,  however, 
I  can  say :  many  of  these  same  women  do  not  at  all  like  their 
husbands  having  votes.  They  have  never  a  doubt,  indeed,  but 
that  if  they  had  no  votes,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  them,  their 
womenfolk.  Could  a  clean  sweep  be  made  alike  of  votes  and 
elections  there  would,  in  fact,  be  cause  for  rejoicing,  some  of  them 
seemed  to  think.  For  them,  evidently,  election  is  a  word  that 
stirs  up  unpleasant  memories. 

'  I  never  feel  as  if  I  had  a  husband  when  elections  are  about. 
As  soon  as  ever  he's  swallowed  his  tea  he's  off  to  some  meeting 
or  other.'  '  My  man  never  chops  me  a  stick  now.  He  seems  to 
think  as  sticks  grow  ready  chopped  at  elections.'  '  Fred  '11  stand 
at  yon  corner  for  hours,  just  jawing.  An'  then  he's  fair  wild  if 
t'  supper's  cold.  Things  must  get  cold  if  they  ain't  to  be  burnt. 
Men's  that  unreasonable  at  elections  !  '  'I  'ud  as  soon  have  a 
strike  any  day  as  an  election.  What  men  do  with  their  money  at 
elections  fair  beats  me/ 

When  elections  are  drawing  near,  those  are  the  complaints  one 
hears  in  working-class  urban  districts.  In  the  country  things  are 
different.  And,  oddly  enough,  those  complaints  are  just  as  many 
and  just  as  bitter,  now  that  women  themselves  have  votes,  as  they 
were  when  women  were  voteless  ;  and  just  as  often  the  cry,  '  I  hate 
Elections,'  is  to  be  heard  ;  the  cry,  too,  '  There's  enough  worry  in 
life  without  elections.'  Nay,  it  seems  to  me,  sometimes,  that 
among  the  wives  of  working  men  of  the  poorer  class,  the  feeling 
against  elections  is  stronger  now  than  ever  before. 

These  are  hard  times  for  such  women,  we  must  not  forget : 
money  is  scarce,  so  is  work — in  every  street  there  are  unemployeds. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that,  even  when  times  are  good,  an  election 
brings  no  pleasure  to  a  woman  who  has  a  husband  and  children  to 
tend  and  cater  for,  a  house  to  keep  clean.  On  the  contrary,  it 
brings  her  more  work  to  do  and  less  money  to  handle.  Snack 
meals  cost  more  both  in  trouble  and  money  than  meals  at  regular 
hours  ;  and  she  never  knows  when  her  husband  will  come  home  at 
election  times — is  never  sure  that,  when  he  comes,  he  will  have  a 
penny  in  his  pocket.  For  when  heads  are  astir  with  politics,  even 
careful  husbands  wax  reckless  sometimes,  and  lavish  on  treating 
their  friends  money  they  ought  to  keep  for  their  wives.  That 
their  wives  should  rail  against  elections  is,  therefore,  but  natural, 
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especially  as  they  fail  to  see  wherein  the  utility  of  elections  lies. 
For  working-class  women  who  have  children  have  not  the  time, 
even  if  they  have  the  wish,  to  go  to  political  meetings,  listen  to 
speeches,  join  in  debates.  They  have  not  the  time  to  read  the  news- 
papers, even  if  they  have  newspapers  at  hand  to  read.  The 
result  is  they  know  no  more  about  politics  than  they  do  about 
mathematics. 

There  are  many  exceptions,  of  course.  I  come  across  working- 
class  women  sometimes — in  the  country,  strange  to  say,  more 
often  than  in  towns — who,  husband  and  children  notwithstanding, 
are  keenly  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  have  well  thought-out 
opinions  with  regard  to  them.  Only  the  other  day  a  poor  old 
charwoman  said  to  me  emphatically,  '  I  must  vote,  of  course  ;  for 
every  vote  counts.  And  just  think,  now,  if  I  didn't,  and  our  man 
lost  his  seat  by  one  vote ! '  '  Our  man/  as  it  chances,  is  a  strong 
Imperialist. 

Still,  such  women  are  comparatively  the  few ;  and  it  is  with 
the  many  that  I  am  dealing,  i.e.  the  average  wife  who  has 
children  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  she  never  gives  a  thought  to 
politics,  or  anything  akin  to  them.  She  does  not  care  a  whit 
whether  she  has  a  vote  or  not,  not  a  whit  whether  she  votes  or  not. 
Whether  she  will  vote  or  not  depends,  therefore,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  on  her  husband.  None  the  less,  to  take  it  for  granted 
that,  if  she  votes,  she  will  vote  for  the  same  candidate  as  her 
husband  would  be  very  rash  indeed.  The  chances  are  not  very 
far  from  even,  I  suspect,  that  she  will  vote  for  that  candidate's 
rival. 

Quite  a  fair  number  of  women  have  an  odd  little  twinkle  in 
their  eyes  when  the  fact  is  first  brought  home  to  them — the  bring- 
ing is  a  difficult  matter — that  no  one  will  ever  know,  not  even 
their  own  husbands,  for  whom  they  vote,  unless  they  tell  them. 
If  they  really  can  vote,  without  anyone  knowing  for  whom,  there 
may  be  some  pleasure  in  voting,  they  seemed  to  think.  And  at 
the  thought  some  of  them  chuckle  gleefully. 

The  majority  of  working  men's  wives  know,  of  course,  that 
their  husbands  will  vote  for  Labour  candidates  ;  and  among  such 
wives  Labour  candidates  are  not  so  popular  as  they  once  were. 
For  to  most  of  them  a  Labour  candidate  is  a  Trade  Union  candi- 
date ;  and  they  are  inclined  just  now  to  look  askance  on  Trade 
Unions,  to  blame  them  when  things  go  wrong,  if  their  husbands 
are  out  of  work,  or  if  there  is  a  strike.  Unions  are  of  no  use  at  all, 
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they  hold,  unless  they  can  keep  men  from  going  on  strike ;  and, 
according  to  them,  there  has  been  far  too  much  going  on  strike 
of  late,  Union  officials  standing  aside  the  while  with  folded  hands. 
And  when  there  is  a  strike  it  is  the  strikers'  wives  who  suffer,  a 
fact  that  explains,  surely,  why  so  many  wives  sorely  begrudge  the 
Unions  the  money  they  suspect  their  husbands  of  pouring  into  the 
Unions'  coffers. 

Then,  if  a  Labour  candidate  is  not  a  Trade  Unionist,  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  he  may  be  a  Communist,  or  even  a 
Bolshevist.  Now  there  are,  of  course,  in  the  working  class  as 
in  every  class,  women  who  are  Communists,  women  too  who 
are  Bolshevists  ;  still,  judging  by  what  my  own  eyes  and  ears 
have  told  me,  the  number  is  quite  surprisingly  small.  The  average 
woman  who  has  even  the  poorest  of  homes,  the  poorest  of  goods 
and  chattels,  has  no  sympathy  with  Communism :  going  share  and 
share  alike  with  neighbours  who  have,  perhaps,  neither  homes, 
nor  goods,  nor  chattels,  does  not  appeal  to  her.  Why,  her  kettles 
and  pans  are  as  dear  to  her  as  family  diamonds  to  a  duchess. 
As  for  Bolshevism,  that  is  in  her  eye,  if  she  be  the  average  wife 
and  mother,  the  horror  of  horrors,  abomination  of  abominations. 
Why,  the  mere  thought  of  it  is,  as  she  says,  '  enough  to  make  her 
blood  fair  curdle.'  For  Bolshevism  means,  she  is  firmly  convinced, 
the  sharing  not  only  of  goods  and  chattels,  but  of  husbands  and 
children.  She  has  quite  gruesome  tales  to  tell  of  the  way  in  which, 
under  Bolshevist  rule,  kiddies  are  adopted  by  the  State  and  wives 
are  nationalised — wives  who  are  old  turned  adrift  to  make  way 
for  wives  who  are  young. 

Moreover,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  she,  as  the  average  woman 
of  her  class,  whether  wife,  widow,  or  spinster,  dearly  loves 
Royalties.  She  revels  in  State  processions,  cheers  to  the  echo 
even  Royal  babies,  and  looks  askance  on  those  who  don't.  It 
would  be  very  hard,  therefore,  to  induce  her  to  vote  for  anyone 
whom  she  suspected  of  being  lacking  in  loyalty  to  King  and 
Country  ;  and  there  is  nothing  bad  of  which  she  does  not  suspect 
'  them  Bolshies.'  Even  if  she  be  induced  to  promise  to  vote  for 
such  a  candidate,  she  will  change  her  mind,  I  am  fairly  sure,  when 
once  she  is  in  the  voting  booth,  secure  from  prying  eyes. 

Among  working-class  widows  and  spinsters,  as  among  childless 
wives,  although  the  majority  do  not  care  whether  they  vote  or 
not,  there  is  certainly  a  large  minority  who  look  forward  to  voting 
with  satisfaction  and  some  with  real  pleasure.  To  a  fair  number 
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of  them,  indeed,  especially  those  who  are  alone-standing,  or 
'  chapel,'  an  election  is  quite  an  event,  one  which  they  thoroughly 
enjoy.  Why  women  who  are  '  chapel '  should  be  more  interested 
in  public  affairs  than  their  sisters  who  are  Church,  is  a  moot  point, 
of  course.  Still,  that  they  are,  no  one  who  goes  about  among 
them  can  have  any  doubt.  '  Going  to  vote  !  Of  course  I  am  going 
to  vote/  a  chapel- woman  replies  almost  invariably,  if  the  question 

be  asked.  '  I  am  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  ,'  she  adds  proudly, 

more  often  than  not. 

No  matter  whether  chapel,  Church  or  '  Free,'  it  is  practically 

always  for  the  man,  Mr.  ,  that  the  average  working-class 

woman  is  going  to  vote,  not  for  the  party  to  which  he  belongs. 
She  rarely  knows,  indeed,  to  what  party  he  does  belong.  Not  that 
that  makes  any  difference  ;  for  to  her  all  political  parties  are 
very  much  the  same.  She  will  vote  just  as  cheerfully  for  a  Tory 
as  for  a  Radical ;  for  a  Die-hard  as  for  a  Wee  Free.  For  about 
a  candidate's  politics  she  never  troubles  her  head,  so  long  as  he 
is  not  a  Bolshevist.  What  she  cares  about,  if  care  she  do,  is  his 
personality,  i.e.  whether  there  is  or  is  not  something  about  him 
that  appeals  to  her.  If  there  is,  she  is  interested  in  him  and  '  does 
not  mind '  voting  for  him.  She  will  vote  for  him  gladly,  indeed, 
if,  besides  having  that  something,  he  is  interested  in  some  subject 
in  which  she  also  is  interested.  Many  working-class  women  are 
interested  in  temperance,  in  the  closing  or  keeping  open  of  public- 
houses,  the  stamping  out  of  profiteering,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
providing  of  cheap  dwellings.  There  are  districts,  indeed,  in  which 
practically  all  the  women  electors  would  vote  for  the  devil  himself, 
if  he  could  and  would  plant  down  in  their  midst  an  unlimited 
supply  even  of  tenements,  at  a  rent  which  they  could  afford  to  pay. 
They  would  see  to  it  that  any  such  candidate  was  elected,  let  him 
be  who  he  would. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  average  working-class  urban  district,  the 
average  woman  elector  is  not  specially  interested  in  any  social 
subject,  apart  from  housing ;  while,  equally  unfortunately,  the 
average  candidate  for  Parliament  has  not  the  something  needed 
to  interest  her  in  him.  He  does  not  appeal  to  her ;  nor  does  she 
think,  from  the  little  she  knows  of  him,  that  he  is  of  the  sort  that 
could  or  would  make  things  better  for  her  and  hers,  if  he  were  in 
Parliament.  She  sees  no  reason,  therefore,  why  she  should  take 
the  trouble  to  vote  for  him.  Thus  the  chances  are  many  to  one 
that  she  will  not  vote  unless  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  her. 
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What  makes  matters  worse,  so  far  as  the  chance  of  her  voting 
goes,  as  it  is  with  candidates,  so  it  is  with  party  leaders,  with 
Ministers  too.  The  average  living  statesman,  whether  Minister 
or  not,  does  not  appeal  to  working-class  women ;  as  a  point  of 
fact  they  do  not  even  know  that  he  exists.  Lord  Kitchener  did 
appeal  to  them  :  no  one  can  talk  with  them  long  without  realising 
that.  So  did  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  The  average  working 
woman  remembers  their  names,  and  knows,  or  thinks  she  knows, 
the  sort  of  men  they  were.  Of  living  statesmen,  however,  the 
great  majority  of  these  women  know  nothing — not  even  their 
names.  At  the  present  time  there  is,  in  fact,  only  one  living 
statesman  of  whom  they  seem  ever  to  have  heard.  The  result  is 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  is,  or  has  been,  done  for 
years  past  is,  or  has  been,  done  by  him,  with  a  helping  hand  from 
King  George,  perhaps,  if  it  be  anything  good.  Some  are  sure  it 
is  to  him  they  owe  their  votes,  their  Old  Age  Pensions  too,  if 
pensions  they  have ;  others  are  equally  sure  that  the  blame  rests 
with  him  if  housing  is  scarce,  shoes  are  dear,  and  never  a  profiteer 
has  been  hanged.  They  even  hold  him  responsible  for  every  fall 
in  wages.  Thus  it  is  for  or  against  him  personally,  as  a  rule,  that 
they  are  eager  to  vote,  if  eager  they  are.  Their  reasons,  although 
diverse,  are  always  more  or  less  personal. 

'  He's  got  a  feeling  heart.  That's  what  I  like  about  him,'  one 
will  say.  '  You  know  about  that  Christmas  cake  and  them  poor 
little  kiddies  ?  That  touched  me.  It  really  did.'  And,  being 
touched,  she  wishes  of  course  to  vote  for  him. 

'  I  hear  as  how  he  goes  to  chapel  regular  every  Sunday,  wet  or 
fine — 'tain't  many  men,  nowadays,  as  does  that.'  She,  too, 
therefore,  wishes  to  vote  for  him. 

'  He's  that  clever.  He's  got  a  wonderful  head  for  thinking,' 
a  third  will  declare.  '  He's  cute  too.  There's  no  deceiving  him.' 
'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  about  them  Bolshies  :  trust  our  Jim  for  that. 
I  dare  say  they  was  a  bit  too  wily  for  him.  It's  easy  to  be  wily 
when  one  has  got  the  devil  at  one's  back.  If  I'd  fifty  votes, 
though,  I'd  give  him  every  one,  let  Jim  say  what  he  will.' 

While  some  lavish  admiration  on  him,  and  are  bent  on  voting 
for  him,  no  matter  in  what  constituency  they  may  live,  others 
attack  him  tooth  and  nail,  and  are  equally  bent  on  voting  against 
him.  Still,  it  is  only  among  a  comparatively  small  section  of 
working-class  women  that  the  feeling  either  for  him,  or  against 
him,  runs  high  ;  while  among  lower  middle-class  women  it  is  fairly 
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general  and  very  strong.  Among  them,  at  every  turn,  one  comes 
across  women  who  are  never  weary  of  singing  his  praises.  Were 
he  King  Solomon  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  all  in  one,  they  could 
not  be  more  eager  to  offer  him  incense,  or — to  vote  for  him.  At 
every  turn,  too,  one  comes  across  women  who  are  never  weary  of 
denouncing  him,  of  hurling  at  him  accusations  that  might  make 
anyone's  blood  '  fair  curdle.'  Were  he  the  Kaiser  himself  they 
could  not  wage  war  against  him  more  fiercely.  One  old  lady 
assured  me,  indeed,  that  she  would  a  thousand  times  rather  vote 
for  the  Kaiser  than  for  him. 

'  Talk  of  the  Kaiser,  indeed  !  '  she  exclaimed  scornfully,  her 
eyes  all  ablaze  with  wrath.  '  I'd  rather  live  under  Kaiser  William's 
rule  any  day  than  under  his.  Never  was  there  such  tyranny  in 
Germany  as  there  is  to-day,  here  in  Wales.  We  don't  know  what 
liberty  means  here.  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  one 
can't  do  what  one  likes  with  one's  own.' 

It  is  among  lower  middle-class  women  that  feeling  on  most 
subjects  runs  highest — there  is  no  half-way  house  for  them.  I 
have  heard  more  startling  statements  made,  more  extravagant 
views  expressed,  by  women  of  that  class  than  by  all  other  women 
put  together.  It  is  emphatically  the  class  in  which  extremes 
meet ;  in  which  the  solidly  respectable  are  most  solid  ;  the  genteel, 
most  genteel ;  and  the  rampant,  most  active.  It  is  as  if  they  saw 
everything  black  or  white,  while  their  eyes  were  holden  from  the 
speckled  or  grey.  Go  where  one  will  among  them,  one  comes 
across  women,  hard-working,  self-sacrificing  women,  too,  of  marked 
intelligence,  women  who  read,  think,  and  ponder  ;  but  women  who 
can  weigh  pros  and  cons  and  hold  the  balance  even,  are  very  hard 
to  find.  And  the  lower  middle  class  is  the  only  class,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge,  in  which  even  the  average  woman  elector,  half -educated 
though  she  be,  is  really  interested  in  politics,  and  has  what  she 
calls  views  on  political  subjects;  the  only  class  in  which  it  may 
safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  she  will  vote  at  the  coming  General 
Election.  So  far  as  she  is  concerned  the  one  point  in  doubt  is  for 
whom  she  will  vote. 

Most  women  electors  are  by  no  means  young,  we  must  not 
forget ;  and  in  the  lower  middle  class  most  of  them,  at  the  present 
time,  are  pessimists  born  or  manufactured,  while  many  are 
Ishmaelites  to  boot.  And  little  wonder,  either ;  for  life  is  now 
very  hard  for  them,  harder  even  than  for  women  of  the  class  below 
them.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  poorer  than  those  other  women  ;  they 
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have  more  worries  and  cares  :  they  suffer  acutely  when  they 
cannot  be  decently  dressed,  when  they  must  allow  others  to  see 
that  they  are  going  down  in  the  world,  while  those  below  them 
are  going  up.  And  what  makes  their  lot  the  harder,  many  of  them 
have  already  come  down,  quite  recently  too.  Thus  they  are  more 
depressed  than  usual  now,  and  the  pinch  of  poverty  is  more  cruel. 
Then,  what  adds  to  their  troubles,  they  are  feeling  aggrieved  as 
well  as  depressed.  Much  is  done  for  those  below  them,  while 
nothing  is  done  for  them,  they  complain  ;  nay,  they  are  even 
forced  to  help  to  pay  for  what  is  given  to  those  who,  although 
below  them  socially,  are  better  off  than  they  themselves  are.  Some 
of  them  are  feeling  sorely  disappointed  too.  In  the  days  when 
they  were  voteless,  they  cherished  extravagant  notions  as  to  what 
they  would  do  when  votes  they  had.  They  would  then  be  able  to 
make  their  influence  felt ;  they  would  wield  power,  in  fact,  and 
bring  about  changes  for  the  bettering  of  things  all  round.  Of 
that  they  had  never  a  doubt  then.  And  they  are  just  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  practically  no  more  power  now,  that 
they  have  votes,  than  they  had  when  they  were  without  them ; 
that  they  cannot  even  shut  the  doors  of  public-houses,  or  put  a  stop 
to  profiteering,  much  less  keep  rates  and  taxes  down,  or  force  the 
powers-that-be  to  build  them  dwellings. 

Now,  grievance  combined  with  disappointment  paves  the  way 
for  discontent ;  and  discontent,  for  resentment.  At  the  present 
time  resentment  is  rife,  and  with  it  restlessness,  among  a  large 
section  of  lower  middle-class  women.  Many  of  them  are  more  or 
less  up  in  arms,  as  it  were,  against  the  present  state  of  things ; 
eager  for  change  because  convinced  that  for  them  no  change  could 
be  for  the  worse.  That  is  a  fact  that  will,  I  think,  go  far  towards 
deciding  how  they  will  vote. 

So  far  as  numbers  go,  electors  of  the  higher  classes,  the  educated 
classes,  are  of  no  great  importance  compared  with  electors  of  the 
lower,  the  uneducated,  or  half-educated  ;  and  it  is  number  alone 
that  tells  at  elections.  What  the  average  educated  woman  does 
with  her  vote  is,  therefore,  actually  of  less  importance  politically 
than  what  the  average  uneducated,  or  half-educated,  woman  does 
with  hers.  None  the  less  there  are  constituencies,  and  not  a  few, 
in  which  the  educated  women  electors  might  turn  the  election; 
providing  they  would  one  and  all  take  the  trouble  to  vote.  Of 
that,  however,  there  is  not  much  chance  ;  for,  curiously  enough,  in 
what  concerns  voting,  the  average  educated  woman  seems  to  have 
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less  in  common  with  the  half-educated  than  with  the  uneducated. 
I  have  never  yet  met  an  educated  woman,  it  is  true,  who  begrudged 
her  husband  his  vote ;  still,  I  have  met  many  educated  women 
who  did  not  care  a  straw  whether  they  themselves  had  votes  or 
not ;  and  still  more  who  seemed  as  unable  as  the  most  ignorant  of 
fish-women  to  grasp  at  the  fact,  that  they  who  have  votes  are  in 
duty  bound  to  use  them. 

In  the  educated  classes  there  is,  of  course,  a  fair  number  of 
women  who  are  very  keenly  interested  in  politics — women  for 
whom  politics  are  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life.  That  is  especially 
the  case  in  large  towns.  Such  women  are  politicians  by  instinct : 
they  flock  to  public  meetings  and  heckle  candidates  with  con- 
summate skill ;  they  revel  in  Parliamentary  debates,  and  know 
to  a  nicety  what  Ministers  and  candidates  alike  have  done  and 
left  undone.  They  are  experts,  in  fact,  in  all  that  concerns 
politics  and  political  ropes  ;  and  they  would  as  soon  think  of 
plunging  into  the  Thames  in  mid-winter  as  of  allowing  an  election, 
at  which  they  could  vote,  to  pass  by  without  their  voting.  Still, 
they  are  the  '  select ' ;  the  average  woman  of  their  class  is  far  from 
being  as  they  are. 

There  is  also,  as  all  the  world  will  admit,  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  educated  women  who,  without  being  experts,  are 
thoroughly  well  informed  in  matters  political.  They  keep  in  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  in  Parliament  ;  weigh  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  Bills  brought  in,  and  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  lines 
on  which  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  being  managed.  They  too  will 
certainly  vote  if  they  can ;  they  would  think  it  little  short  of  a  crime, 
indeed,  not  to  vote.  Of  them,  however,  almost  as  many  are  under 
thirty  as  are  over  ;  for  it  is  the  young  now  who  turn  most  eagerly 
to  politics.  Thus  almost  as  many  of  them  cannot  vote  as  can. 
And  even  if  they  could  all  vote,  all  the  experts  too,  they,  the 
educated  women  electors  who  are  really  interested  in  politics, 
would  be  far  out-numbered  by  the  educated  women  electors  who 
are  not. 

At  an  afternoon  tea,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  ladies  were  interested  in  politics  ;  and  with  one 
exception — and  she  was  Scotch — the  guests  all  admitted  frankly 
that  they  themselves  were  not ;  admitted,  too,  quite  cheerfully, 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  voting  at  the  election  which,  as  it 
then  seemed,  was  close  at  hand.  At  another  feminine  entertain- 
ment, a  few  days  later,  the  same  question  was  raised,  and  practically 
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with  the  same  result ;  for,  although  two  ladies  announced  that 
they  would  certainly  vote,  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  duty,  indeed, 
to  vote,  the  reason  they  gave  was  personal,  not  political :  one  of 
the  candidates  was  a  friend  of  theirs.  And  on  both  occasions  all 
who  were  present  were  of  the  educated,  nay,  the  cultured,  classes ; 
and  were  certainly  not  below  the  average  in  intelligence. 

Nor  is  it  only  among  those  who  are  up  to  the  average  that 
this  indifference  with  regard  to  public  affairs  prevails.  It  prevails 
also,  and  very  markedly,  among  many  who  are  far  above  the 
average.  Again  and  again  I  have  inquired  of  women  who  were 
keenly  interested  in  art,  literature,  or  kindred  subjects,  if  they 
were  not  also  interested  in  politics  ;  and  for  every  '  Yes  '  I  have 
had  in  reply  I  have  had  at  least  three  '  Noes.'  Quite  recently 
I  asked  two  very  able  women  if  they  were  not  going  to  vote,  and 
in  both  cases  the  answer  was  a  decided  negative.  '  It  would  be 
quite  absurd  for  me  to  vote,  for  I  really  know  nothing  about  public 
affairs/  one  of  them  declared  casually  ;  while  the  other  seemed  to 
think  that  it  would  be  positively  wicked  for  her  to  vote,  so  funda- 
mentally did  she  disapprove  of  latter-day  Governments,  their 
doings  and  ways. 

As  it  is  with  those  women,  so  it  is  with  many  others  of  their 
station,  I  found  in  the  course  of  my  quest.  The  average  educated 
woman,  the  woman  of  the  classes,  is  undoubtedly  more  interested 
in  education  and  social  questions  generally  than  the  uneducated, 
more  interested,  too,  in  what  concerns  rates  and  taxes  than  those 
who  do  not  pay  them  ;  but,  in  purely  political  questions,  questions 
of  political  principle,  political  policy,  she  is  no  more  interested 
than  the  average  woman  of  the  uneducated  masses.  So,  at  least, 
it  seems  to  me.  None  the  less  there  is,  of  course,  much  more 
chance  of  her  voting  when  the  election  comes.  For  she  probably 
knows  one  or  other  of  the  candidates,  and  is  therefore  interested 
in  him,  or  in  something  he  has  done,  or  is  trying  to  do.  He  may 
be  a  friend  of  hers,  or  a  relative  ;  and  whether  he  be  or  not,  she  is 
fairly  sure  to  be  more  or  less  in  touch  with  him,  or  some  of  his 
people.  Thus  more  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  her,  than 
on  the  average  woman  of  the  masses,  to  induce  her  to  vote.  Still, 
whether  she  votes  or  not,  and  how  she  votes,  will  depend  in  a  very 
great  measure  on  conditions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

Were  it  otherwise,  were  to  vote  or  not  to  vote  a  question  to  be 
decided  solely  by  political  considerations,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  percentage  of  women  electors  who  will  actually  vote, 
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at  the  next  General  Election,  would  be  higher  in  the  educated 
class  than  in  the  uneducated  ;  and  I  am  fairly  sure  that  in  any 
case  it  will  be  higher  in  the  half-educated  class  than  in  either. 

Unless  all  the  omens  be  at  fault,  the  lower  middle  class  is'the 
only  class  in  which  the  great  majority  of  women  electors  will 
actually  vote  at  the  coming  election.  That  they  will  vote  may, 
I  think,  be  taken  for  granted,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  section 
of  them  have  lost  much  of  their  old  faith  in  voting  as  a  means  of 
righting  wrong,  and  with  it  much  of  their  old  dread  of  the  '  wild 
wrong  way  of  righting  wrong.'  And  the  women  electors  in  their 
class,  we  must  not  forget,  come  next  in  numbers  to  those  in  the 
working  class.  Thus  how  they  will  vote  is  a  question  on  which 
much  may  turn  in  many  constituencies,  a  question  of  national 
importance,  in  fact,  and  one  to  which  any  answer  must  smack  of 
guessing.  None  the  less,  were  I  a  Die-hard  candidate,  no  matter 
whether  Die-hard  for  reaction  or  for  revolution,  the  constituency 
in  which  I  would  put  my  luck  to  the  test  would  certainly  be  that  in 
which  most  lower  middle-class  women  are  congregated. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 
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AFTER  dinner,  coffee  having  been  drunk  and  the  evening  paper 
digested,  Mrs.  Debenham,  looking  up  from  her  knitting,  asked 
her  husband  a  series  of  questions.  Francis  Debenham,  lounging 
luxuriously  in  an  armchair,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fender  and  a 
reading  lamp  throwing  a  comfortable  beam  from  behind  his  right 
shoulder,  felt  that  the  time  for  these  inquiries  had  not  been 
opportunely  chosen.  He  was  feeling  benign,  but  not  active, 
certainly  not  decisive.  He  could  have  responded  easily  to  many 
things  :  to  a  compliment,  for  instance,  to  a  caress,  or  to  a  request 
for  general  information ;  but  the  inquiries  of  his  wife  Cicely — his 
companion  through  seven  happy  years  of  matrimony — were  of 
a  kind  ill  sorted  with  the  after-dinner  mood. 

Had  he  written  for  those  theatre  tickets  ?  Had  he  made  out 
the  cheque  for  the  children's  school  bills  ?  Was  she  to  accept 
the  Murdochs'  invitation  for  next  week-end  ?  And  were  they  to 
return  to  their  old  rooms  at  Shrimpingham  for  the  summer,  or 
should  they  try  the  unknown  farm  in  Devonshire  ?  The  answer 
to  the  first  two  questions  was  '  No,'  to  the  third  '  I  suppose  so,' 
and  to  the  fourth  '  I  wonder.'  Francis  Debenham  gave  these 
answers  kindly  but  briefly. 

Cicely  Debenham  turned  out  her  reading  lamp  with  a  snap, 
and  got  up  with  a  smile.  She  could  depend  upon  her  husband. 
The  note  to  the  theatre  and  the  cheque  were  as  good  as  written. 
She  stood  beside  him  and  stroked  his  hair  gently. 

'  Very  well,  darling,'  she  said  ;  '  I'll  write  to  Dolly  Murdoch, 
and  clear  off  one  or  two  other  letters  for  the  night  post.  But 
you  might  think  over  the  summer  plans  while  I  do  so :  I  should 
like  to  write  to  one  or  the  other  this  evening.' 

So  saying,  she  went  to  her  writing-table  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  opposite  the  fireplace.  Francis  Debenham  from  his  chair 
could  see  her  reflection  in  the  gilt-framed  convex  mirror  that 
hung  over  the  centre  of  the  mantelpiece.  She  switched  on  the 
lamp  upon  her  writing-table,  and  sat  down.  That  lamp  had  a 
shade  of  stiff  black  paper  decorated  with  painted  fruits  and  flowers 
which  glowed  a  dull  orange.  It  threw  one  cone  of  golden  light 
downwards  upon  the  table,  and  another  cone  upwards  on  to  the 
white  wall  above  the  shade.  These  were  the  only  spots  of  light  in 
the  picture  which  Debenham  saw  in  the  mirror.  It  was  admirably 
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composed — a  soft  brown  gloom,  the  vague  outline  of  a  crystal 
chandelier,  the  dull  mass  of  a  marqueterie  cabinet,  and  the  slender 
silhouette  of  his  wife's  back,  crowned  by  wavy  hair,  against  the 
conical  beams  of  the  lamp.  Cicely  sat  upright,  and  was  writing 
busily.  '  She  is  being  tactful,'  he  thought.  '  Well,  I  must  really 
make  up  my  mind,  I  suppose.' 

And  so,  with  his  eye  still  abstractedly  fixed  upon  the  convex 
mirror,  he  turned  to  inward  debate  upon  the  respective  merits  of 
Shrimpingham,  where  there  were  tiresome  people  and  golf ;  and 
of  the  Devonshire  farm,  where  there  was  a  lonely  bathing  cove 
but  no  golf.  The  black  silhouette  of  a  woman's  figure  in  the 
depth  of  the  mirror  was  small  and  practically  motionless.  An 
effective  interior,  he  said  to  himself :  so  still,  so  harmonious  in  its 
chiaroscuro  that  it  seemed  fixed  immutably,  as  if  an  artist  had 
painted  it.  That  figure  might  turn  its  provocative  back  to  him 
for  ever.  How  ridiculous  !  Well  now,  Shrimpingham.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  little  while  afterwards — how  long,  he  could  not  say — 
that  he  heard  the  voice  say  '  Good  evening.'  He  heard  it,  he 
remembered  later,  without  surprise,  and  knew  whence  it  came. 
It  was  Monsieur  Jesaistout  upon  the  mantelpiece.  Monsieur 
Jesaistout  was  a  china  tobacco  jar  in  the  form  of  a  little  man, 
dressed  in  a  black  suit  with  a  very  large  white  bow  tie,  seated  in 
an  armchair.  His  face  was  thoughtful ;  his  brow,  which  rested 
upon  one  china  hand,  was  massive ;  his  cranium,  on  which  the 
continents  of  the  world  were  pleasingly  depicted,  vast  and  globular. 
Without  the  head  and  face,  which  formed  the  lid,  the  figure  was 
undistinguished;  with  its  meditative  face  and  bulging  cranium 
it  realised  the  legend  inscribed  across  its  forehead — '  Je  sais  tout.' 
A  sister,  passing  through  Paris,  had  brought  it  to  him  many  years 
ago,  and  it  had  followed  him  from  bachelorhood  into  marriage. 

That  *  Good  evening '  came  unmistakably  from  Monsieur 
Jesaistout,  who  sat  motionless  upon  the  mantelpiece  under  the 
mirror,  regarding  his  owner  fixedly  from  under  thick  black  eye- 
brows. '  Good  evening,'  answered  Debenham,  dreamily.  These 
words,  and  others  that  he  spoke,  seemed  to  come  from  him  with- 
out any  effort  of  the  lips.  '  I  see  you  are  reflecting,'  said  the 
little  man.  '  It  is  very  interesting.  I  look  at  you,  and  you  look 
at  the  mirror.  What  does  each  of  us  see  ?  A  reflection.  All 
reflections  are  alike — momentary  crystallisations  of  the  flux  in 
which  we  live.  Their  appearance  of  permanence,  though  false,  is 
restful.  Do  you  not  find  it  so  ?  One  has  only  to  adopt  a  point 
of  view  and  keep  it :  life  is  then  not  a  struggle  but  a  picture. 
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I  am  peculiarly  lucky,  perhaps,  in  that  way :  my  points  of  view 
are  remarkably  constant.' 

'  Of  course  they  are,'  murmured  Debenham.  '  Your  head  only 
fits  on  one  way.' 

'  Precisely,'  responded  Monsieur  Jesaistout  with  quiet  cheer- 
fulness ;  '  it  is  only  due  to  the  occasional  carelessness  of  others 
that  my  point  of  view  is  sometimes  lopsided.  I  am  grateful  that 
you  are  generally  so  careful  of  my  mental  balance.  You  leave 
me  as  I  like  to  be,  la  tete  carrement  posee  sur  les  epaules.  But, 
alas  !  a  stable  point  of  view  is  not  everything.  This  permanency 
is  but  an  illusion.  Your  mind,  for  instance,  though  quiescent,  is  not 
at  rest ;  and,  if  you  were  to  shout  "  Murder !  "  from  your  chair, 
the  charming  picture  that  you  now  see  in  the  mirror  would  change 
instantly.  The  amiable  figure  of  Madame,  whom  I  see  writing  so 
quietly,  would  immediately  become  animated.  Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Debenham  ;  *  but  it  would  still  be  the  figure 
of  my  wife.  That  would  not  change.  Yet  now,  as  I  look  at  her 
back  reflected  in  the  mirror,  it  gives  me  the  illusion  of  having 
something  unknown  behind  it,  of  a  familiar  back  hiding  some 
mysterious  front  which  I  have  never  seen  but  only  guessed  at. 
I  can  pretend,  at  moments  like  these,  that  it  may  suddenly  turn 
round  and  reveal,  looking  towards  me,  the  face  of  some  strange 
woman  peering  out  of  a  mirror  unexpectedly  into  my  life.  What 
if  she  should  rise  and  come  towards  me  ?  It  gives  me  amusing 
creeps  of  curiosity  and  apprehension.' 

'  Bizarre,  yes — you  would  call  it  so,'  replied  the  figure  ;  '  but 
less  so  than  you  suppose.  There  are  possibilities,  my  dear  sir, 
interesting  possibilities  of  which  you  are  not  aware.  Come,  tell  me  : 
would  you  make  the  experiment  ?  Would  you  take  the  risk  ? ' 

'  What  experiment  ?  '  asked  Debenham.  lazily. 

'  Would  you  see  the  face  of  la  dame  inconnue,  the  mysterious 
unknown  hidden  by  that  graceful  back  ?  '  Monsieur  Jesaistout 
spoke  with  animation.  Debenham  answered  him  as  if  it  were  a 
trivial  matter.  '  Oh,  well,  it  would  be  rather  fun  !  '  He  was 
dimly  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  a  slight  worry  that  rose  in 
his  mind — like  one  of  those  little  subconscious  worries  that  inhibit 
our  actions  for  a  moment  in  daily  life — which  made  him  add 
'  But  what  about  my  wife  ?  ' 

Monsieur  Jesaistout  beamed  reassuringly.  *  Oh,  but  she  would 
be  your  wife  all  the  same !  There  is  a  limit  to  these  interesting 
possibilities,  after  all.  A  change  of  wife — you  are  surely  not 
thinking  of  that,  my  friend.  No,  there  is  a  reassuring  stability 
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in  Madame's  back — that  hair  so  abundant  yet  so  neat,  that  shape 
so  slender  but  so  firm,  that  neck  so  adorable — which  is  a  given 
element  in  our  point  of  view.  The  possibilities  relate  to  what  is 
not  given.' 

'  Well  ?  '  said  Debenham. 

I*  Well,  my  friend,  there  are  moments  of  equilibrium  between 
body  and  mind,  such  as  you  are  now  experiencing,  when  certain 
modifications  can  be  made  in  appearances.  By  an  act  of  will 
on  your  part,  for  instance,  some  slight  modifications  could  be 
made  in  the  probable  appearance  of  Madame  when  she  next  turns 
towards  you.  You  have  but  to  decide,  and  she  might  appear, 
not  as  you  expect,  but — let  us  say — as  she  thinks  she  is,  as  she 
would  like  to  be,  or — pardon  the  suggestion — as  you  wish  that 
she  were.'  Monsieur  Jesaistout  seemed  anxious  to  present  these 
possibilities  as  attractive. 

'  But,  look  here/  murmured  Debenham,  '  how  far  will  these 
modifications  go  ?  Are  they  radical  ?  Are  they  permanent  ? ' 

'  How  can  I  tell  ? '  Monsieur  Jesaistout  seemed  to  shrug  his 
shoulders.  '  That  would  remain  to  be  seen.  It  would  certainly 
be  very  interesting.  There  is  an  element  of  mystery,  of  course — 
an  altogether  charming  mystery.  It  might  be  but  a  slight  modi- 
fication, you  see  :  or  it  might  be  a  change  so  profound  as  to 
penetrate  to  the  roots  of  your  existence.  The  risk,  I  admit,  would 
be  yours  ;  but  you  are  a  philosopher.  For  the  rest,  it  is  easy. 
You  have  but  to  frame  the  desire  clearly  and  the  thing  is  done.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  say ' 

'  Let  us  then  take  those  three  possibilities,  for  time  is  short,' 
pursued  Monsieur  Jesaistout,  ignoring  the  interruption.  '  Madame, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  beginning  the  last  page  of  her  last  letter. 
Shall  she  look  round,  when  she  closes  her  blotting-book,  as  she 
thinks  she  is,  as  she  would  like  to  be,  or  as  you  wish  she  were  ? 
Consider  well,  my  friend,  and  frame  your  wish.  You  have  but  a 
few  minutes — say  one  for  each  possibility.  Speak,  then,  and  I 
wish  you  a  surprise  des  plus  ravissantes.  Alkz-y,  mon  cher.' 

These  were  the  last  words  spoken  by  Monsieur  Jesaistout. 
Francis  Debenham,  to  the  best  of  his  subsequent  recollection, 
only  then  began  to  lose  his  attitude  of  amused  detachment.  Up 
to  this  point,  stretched  out  comfortably  in  perfect  ease,  he  had 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  Monsieur  Jesaistout  like  a  passive 
spectator  at  an  agreeable  entertainment ;  but  now,  though  he 
remained  supine  as  ever,  he  was  beset  by  a  growing  sense  of 
agitation.  He  was  no  longer  a  spectator  but  an  actor.  Things 
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were  about  to  happen  which  vitally  concerned  him  ;  and  the  con- 
viction was  borne  painfully  upon  him  that,  unless  he  hastened, 
they  would  pass  beyond  his  control.  There  came  over  him  that 
nightmare  sense  of  hunting  fruitlessly  over  endless  platforms  in 
a  hurry  for  a  train  which  was  due  to  leave  the  next  moment.  A 
burdensome  heat  began  to  oppress  him.  The  silhouette  of  a 
woman's  back  in  the  depth  of  the  mirror  was  no  longer  flat  and 
lifeless  :  it  seemed  now  to  vibrate  with  a  menacing  and  sinister 
quality.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  if  something  dreadful 
was  to  be  averted,  and  yet  he  felt  hopelessly  confused.  There 
was  a  clue  somewhere,  he  knew,  if  he  could  only  grasp  it ;  some 
perfectly  simple  way  out — but  it  eluded  his  grasp.  A  host  of 
rapid  questions  formed  itself  feverishly  in  his  mind,  but  no  sound 
would  come  from  his  lips  :  besides,  an  agonised  feeling  told  him 
that  Monsieur  Jesaistout  would  answer  no  more  questions.  Would 
it  be  fatal  if  he  failed  to  make  a  decision  in  time  ?  Yes,  yes, 
without  a  doubt.  He  was  alone,  helpless,  on  the  brink  of  a  great, 
irrevocable  disaster.  He  struggled  to  compress  three  eternities  of 
thought  into  three  moments  of  time. 

Cicely  as  she  thinks  she  is — what  would  that  mean  ?  How 
little  he  knew !  Past  scenes,  moments  of  intimate  confession, 
passages  of  letters,  long-forgotten  phrases,  rushed  through  his 
mind  like  a  whirlwind.  Cicely's  idea  of  herself  was  a  good  one, 
he  was  confident.  His  trust  in  her  went  a  long  way — but  would 
it  be  right  ?  Would  it  really  do  ?  In  many  points,  of  course,  he 
would  agree  with  her,  but  there  were  others  .  .  .  good  heavens, 
yes,  in  which  she  was  mistaken.  He  remembered  the  argument 
they  had  had — he  could  see  the  bench  on  the  King's  Parade  at 
Brighton  where  it  took  place — about  the  matrimonial  troubles  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Tomkinsons.  At  the  end,  while  admitting 
the  justice  of  his  attitude,  Cicely  had  sighed  and  said  '  But  then 
I'm  so  incurably  romantic.'  It  was  a  little  vanity  of  hers,  but  such 
nonsense,  luckily.  She  thought  herself  intensely  susceptible  to 
glamour,  ready  to  embark  on  the  rashest  enterprise  that  presented 
itself  in  rosy  colours,  defenceless  against  the  highly  pitched  in 
colour  or  phrase.  She  sometimes  apologised  for  being  extravagant. 
That,  too,  was  a  bit  ridiculous,  considering  that  she  had  in  her  a 
vein  of  hard  scepticism  and,  in  the  end,  took  very  little  on  trust : 
besides,  she  paid  every  bill  the  day  it  was  presented  and  had  never 
outrun  her  balance  at  the  bank.  Yet,  with  this  imagined  roman- 
ticism went  another  amusing  delusion — that  the  whole  practical 
burden  of  arranging  their  joint  lives  fell  upon  her  shoulders.  She 
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saw  herself,  in  spite  of  physical  frailty,  the  pillar  which  held  up 
the  precious  fabric.  If  she  were  to  collapse,  the  notion  was,  all 
would  go  smash.  It  was  a  courageous  notion,  not  to  be  openly 
combated ;  but,  if  all  this  were  true — well,  where  would  he  come 
in  ?  Suppose  that  Cicely  were  to  turn  and  come  towards  him 
now,  a  little  pinched  with  care,  bravely  but  resignedly  bowed 
under  a  load  of  responsibility,  but  with  a  wild  light  of  incurable 
romanticism  in  her  eye  and  some  preposterous  suggestions  on  her 
tongue  for,  say,  an  expensive  trip  to  Paris  .  .  .  no,  no,  let  her 
keep  her  fancies,  by  all  means,  but  let  them  remain  fancies. 

And  then,  the  dear  thing,  she  thought  she  was  an  irresistible 
fascinator.  To  him,  certainly,  always  :  her  fascination  was  his 
perpetual  pleasure.  But  she  saw  all  men  in  the  toils.  It  pleased 
her,  though  she  pitied  them,  and  how  unnecessarily !  She  had 
confided  in  him,  with  complacent  blushes,  innocent  compliments 
from  his  friends  or  from  chance  acquaintances  in  hotels  out  of 
which  she  had  built  declarations  of  hidden  passion.  She  was  kind 
to  men  because  she  was  sorry  for  them :  they  were  so  excitable, 
and  she  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  them  a  bit  of  excitement  when 
they  felt  like  it.  All  very  nice  and  harmless,  but  passion — she  was 
anything  but  passionate  in  the  accepted  sense.  Sensuality  repelled 
her :  even  he,  her  husband,  had  to  be  careful  in  his  intimacies. 
But  how  awful  if  this  harmless  delusion  became  a  reality,  if 
men  came  buzzing  round  her  like  wasps  round  a  honey-pot ! 
Never,  never :  anything  but  that.  He  would  rather  that  slender 
figure  turned  round  a  Gorgon  than  a  Siren. 

This  train  of  reflection,  breathless,  staccato,  explosive  as  the 
molecular  energy  of  a  red-hot  poker,  was  intersected  before  its 
conclusion  by  the  fears  and  fancies  of  a  second  train.  Cicely  as 
she  would  like  to  be — nothing  but  her  own  looking-glass  could 
hold  that  secret.  If  one  could  pick  and  choose,  perhaps  .  .  .  but 
to  give  a  blank  cheque  to  be  filled  in  by  a  wife's  secret  aspirations 
—too  dangerous  for  a  husband.  In  moments  of  discouragement 
and  contrition,  of  course,  Cicely  had  repaid  his  sympathy  with 
wishes  for  her  own  improvement  conceived  in  his  interest :  he  had 
done  the  same  by  her.  All  very  pretty  and  proper.  There  was 
much  in  himself  that  he  would  willingly  amend  for  her  sake. 
Cicely,  no  doubt,  wished  that  she  were  more  beautiful  and  immune 
from  time's  ravages,  as  if  that  mattered  to  him.  She  wished  that 
she  were  richer  :  everybody  wished  that.  She  wished  she  were 
.  .  .  oh,  a  hundred  little  things  ...  a  better  traveller — trains 
made  her  sick — a  better  linguist,  a  finer  musician,  and  so  on.  But 
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all  these  were  but  surface  wishes.  There  might  be  more  terrible 
things  underneath.  He  was  glad  that  he  could  hardly  guess  them  : 
yet  that  was  cowardly.  A  wife's  mind  when  she  recalled  her  girl- 
hood and  girlish  aspirations,  comparing  them  with  the  present 
.  .  .  that  would  be  enough  to  make  any  husband  grovel,  could  he 
see  into  it.  He  was  humble  enough  to  admit  that. 

There  was  one  thing,  in  particular,  which  she  had  not  entirely 
hidden  from  him.  She  cherished  the  conviction  that  she  had 
sacrificed  art  to  domesticity.  Cicely  would  like  to  be  an  artist. 
Her  early  paintings  had  been  good,  full  of  undisciplined  talent. 
Great  artists  had  praised  them.  Had  he  buried  an  artist  by 
marrying  her  ?  Who  could  say  ?  His  own  impression  was  that 
her  natural  impatience  would  have  prevented  her  rising  above 
mediocrity.  She  was  a  sketcher,  not  a  finisher.  Yet  how  hateful 
the  notion  of  having  stifled  her  ideals  :  he  loved  her  enough  to  give 
her  anything  that  he  could.  A  husband  and  two  children  .  .  . 
dead  weights  for  an  artist,  but  not  quite  impossible.  Ruthless 
determination  would  have  carried  it,  and  she  had  not  been  ruthless. 
Had  it  been  out  of  kindness  only  ?  She  might  say  so  :  she  might 
be  wrong.  She  had  given  it  up,  yet  she  felt  the  deprivation  deeply. 
He  might  give  it  all  back  to  her.  He  had  refused  her  wishes  so 
seldom,  and  here  was  a  chance  to  satisfy  the  strongest.  But  could 
he  wish  her  an  artist,  gnawed  by  unattainable  ambitions,  restless, 
alternately  exalted  and  depressed  ?  No,  he  couldn't,  he  couldn't. 
A  longing  rushed  over  him  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  murmur 
loving  words  to  comfort  her  for  the  disappointment.  He  could 
neither  move  nor  speak. 

Time  was  nearly  up,  and  no  decision  made.  He  must  hurry, 
hurry,  or  the  worst  would  happen.  What  a  hopeless  race  it  was  I 
His  folded  hands  clutched  one  another  convulsively.  One  more 
possibility  :  Cicely  as  Tie  wished  she  were.  He  had  wished  all 
sorts  of  things  at  different  times — that  she  were  physically  stronger, 
better  read,  more  methodical,  a  faster  walker ;  but  these  things 
were  all  so  trivial.  Here  was  the  greatest  chance  of  all.  There 
must  be  some  fundamental  wish,  he  felt  sure,  that  would  put  every- 
thing right.  A  perfect  Cicely  would  be  a  perfectly  happy  one.  If 
he  could  only  frame  the  great  wish  :  if  he  could  only  grasp  that 
illusive  image  and  express  it.  It  was  his  duty,  his  heartfelt  desire. 
If  he  fell  short  now,  how  abject,  how  unworthy  !  He  must  struggle, 
he  must  strive,  quickly,  quickly,  and  there  was  no  time — no  time  to 
sort  out  the  elements,  to  sift  the  irrelevant.  He  was  a  pigmy  delving 
in  a  giant's  waste-paper  basket  to  reach  the  comprehensive, 
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simple  and  delightful  formula  that  was  certainly  at  the  bottom. 
Images  and  ideas,  vivid  but  half-formed,  raced  through  his  mind 
at  delirious  speed.  If  he  tried  to  grasp  one,  a  thousand  others 
pushed  it  onwards  out  of  his  reach.  It  was  vain,  vain,  vain.  He 
was  too  feeble,  losing  the  wonderful  chance  for  ever.  A  sound  of 
mockery  rang  in  his  ears.  Too  late,  too  late.  A  book,  the  book  of 
fate,  closed  with  a  decisive  snap. 

Fear,  cold  and  terrible,  seized  Francis  Debenham's  soul.  His 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  convex  mirror.  That  silhouette  of  a 
woman  in  its  depths  was  moving.  In  a  moment  it  would  turn, 
and  he  had  come  to  no  decision.  What  face  would  meet  his  eyes  ? 
What  woman  would  walk  towards  him  ?  With  an  appalling  sense 
of  horror  the  conviction  gripped  him  :  it  would  be  a  strange  and 
unfamiliar  face,  an  incubus,  to  be  with  him  for  ever.  Because  he 
had  failed,  because  he  had  been  unworthy,  his  wife,  his  beloved 
Cicely,  had  gone  :  and  in  her  place,  in  her  very  shape,  would  be 
a  something,  a  changeling  .  .  .  look,  the  head  was  turning  .  .  . 
a  what  ?  .  .  .  yes,  that  was  the  horror  ...  a  snark  .  .  .  sna-rk 
.  .  .  SNARK  !  In  dread  he  uttered  it  aloud. 

'  Oh,  don't  snore  like  that,  darling,'  said  Mrs.  Debenham,  as 
she  turned  round  in  her  chair.  '  It's  perfectly  awful.' 

Francis  Debenham,  still  staring  at  the  mirror,  found  himself 
regarding  the  well-known  features  of  his  wife.  The  mists  began 
to  clear  from  his  brain :  he  could  almost  move  his  limbs.  She 
was  speaking.  Dimly  he  just  caught  the  words  *  Shrimpingham 
or  Devonshire  ?  '  in  Cicely's  familiar  tones.  With  a  racking  spasm 
of  will  he  tore  his  consciousness  up  by  the  roots  and  replied  in  a 
far-away  voice  :  '  Oh,  Devonshire,  I  think.'  The  woman's  figure 
turned  round  again  and  opened  a  book.  Cicely  wanted  Devonshire : 
she  should  have  it — a  poor  second  best  for  what  she  had  lost. 
Well,  well.  He  staggered  up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  went  to  fill  his 
pipe  from  the  tobacco  jar.  His  stiff  fingers  fumbled,  and  Monsieur 
Jesaistout  was  slippery.  A  crash  of  china  in  the  fireplace. 
Damn ! 

Mrs.  Debenham,  with  a  startled  '  Oh ! ' — she  hated  sudden 
noises — looked  round  again.  '  I  wish  you  would  be  careful,  Frank,' 
she  said  with  annoyance. 

'  Sorry,  darling,'  murmured  Francis  Debenham  humbly. 
c  Only  the  tobacco  jar.  I'll  go  and  write  that  cheque  for  you.' 
As  he  passed  her,  he  lightly  kissed  the  top  of  her  heai 
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OVER  THE  ANDES. 

THE  latter  part  of  the  railway  journey  across  the  Pampas  of  Argen- 
tina is  made  at  night.  The  evening  previous  to  the  arrival  at 
Mendoza  the  last  of  the  daylight  reveals  to  you  the  apparently 
interminable  plain,  with  the  sunset  glow  fading  behind  a  skyline 
as  smooth  and  unbroken  as  the  horizon  of  mid-ocean.  In  the 
night  the  swaying  of  the  train  tells  of  curves  that  are  being  rounded, 
and  in  the  early  morning  the  steady  '  chug-chugging  '  of  the  engine 
voices  its  protest  against  a  heavy  grade.  You  shake  and  rub  the 
dust-curtain  of  the  window,  and  in  the  wan  light  of  the  dawn 
observe  that  you  are  passing  through  a  rough,  rocky  country, 
mostly  dry  and  barren,  and  with  no  vegetation,  save  a  few  hungry 
cacti  and  occasional  patches  of  lean  scrub.  The  prospect  does 
not  interest  you  in  the  least,  and  you  are  about  to  drop  sleepily 
back  into  your  blankets,  when  you  chance  to  lift  your  eyes  and 
see  the  towering  ranges  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  bathed  in  the 
first  ethereal  glow  of  a  sun  that,  for  you,  is  still  half  an  hour  below 
the  horizon.  There  are  many  sights  on  land  and  sea  that  transform 
for  passing  moments,  all  too  brief,  the  common  things  of  earth  into 
the  wondrous  seeming  of  things  celestial,  but  for  exquisite  beauty 
few  to  compare  with  the  rose  glow  of  a  yet  unrisen  sun  upon  a  snowy 
mountain  range. 

Your  first  view  of  the  Andes,  particularly  after  an  extended 
sojourn  in  the  flatness  of  the  Pampas,  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and,  in  my  own  experience,  comparable  to  but  two  other  sights- 
one,  the  Olympics  cutting  strange  figures  on  the  skyline  above  the 
receding  mists  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  the  other,  the 
eternal  snows  of  Kinchinjunga  as  you  look  across  the  valley  of 
the  Teesta  from  Darjeeling.  Nobody  lies  long  in  bed  after  their 
first  sight  of  the  Andes,  and  everybody  crowds  the  platforms. 
You  are  still  at  a  comparatively  low  altitude  yourself — not  much 
over  two  thousand  feet — but  all  the  mountains  around  you  are  so 
big  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  (save,  perhaps,  the  breadth  of 
the  snow-belt)  that  the  peaks  at  which  you  are  gazing  are  all  over 
twenty  thousand  feet  in  height,  more  than  five  thousand  feet 
higher  than  Mont  Blanc  or  Mt.  Whitney.  Aconcagua,  twenty-four 
thousand  feet,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  western  hemisphere,  is 
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in  your  line  of  view,  but  with  its  summit  cut  off  from  sight  by  a 
lower  and  more  imminent  peak. 

It  is  but  fitting  that  your  first  view  of  the  Andes  should  be  brief. 
First  impressions  leave  their  mark  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  you 
are  allowed  to  give  them.  When  your  attention  ceases  to  be  general 
and  begins  to  fix  itself  on  details,  your  view  changes  from  impres- 
sionistic to  analytic,  and  the  object  loses  half  its  charm.  Besides, 
if  your  initial  glimpse  of  the  Cordillera  strikes  you  as  it  does  most 
people,  you  are  likely  to  find  yourself  on  the  platform  in  nothing  but 
your  overcoat  and  pyjamas,  a  costume  not  calculated  to  offer  much 
protection  from  the  chill  mountain  breeze,  to  say  nothing  of  its  un- 
seemliness. So  you  rather  welcome  the  diversion  when  the  brown 
foothills  begin  to  run  down  to  the  tracks,  and  the  line  of  snowy 
peaks,  like  the  last  of  a  cinematograph  film,  slides  in  behind  them. 
You  know  that  they  are  not  lost,  that  you  will  be  among  them 
in  another  day  or  two  ;  and  with  the  memory  of  that  first  sight 
clear  upon  your  retina  you  are  willing  to  go  in  for  a  cup  of  early 
morning  cafe  con  lecTie. 

In  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Andes  at  any  time  in  the  autumn 
after  the  first  of  May,  one  stands  something  more  than  an  even  chance 
of  being  turned  back  at  the  summit  by  a  snowstorm,  and  such  for  a 
while  appeared  to  be  the  fortune  of  my  own  party.  There  was  a  light 
fall  of  snow  on  the  night  previous  to  the  morning  set  for  our  depar- 
ture from  Las  Cuevas,  and  it  was  only  after  considerable  deliberation 
that  the  guides  would  consent  to  make  the  attempt.  Their  reluc- 
tance, I  think,  was  due  to  the  state  of  the  weather  (which  was 
lowering  and  dull),  rather  than  to  any  difficulties  likely  to  be  met 
with  upon  the  trail  itself.  Fortunately,  there  was  waiting  to  be  sent 
over  a  bunch  of  five  hundred  cattle,  and  these  it  was  decided  to 
put  through  ahead  of  us  as  'trail  breakers.'  These  animals  were 
started  off  at  daybreak,  and  the  passengers  were  not  allowed  to 
begin  the  ascent  until  the  last  of  them  had  disappeared  over  the 
summit.  It  was  also  ascertained  by  telephone  that  no  one  was 
coming  up  the  trail  from  the  Chilean  side,  as  a  man,  or  even  a  pack 
train,  caught  in  the  wild  rush  of  a  mob  of  crazy  cattle  down  a 
mountain-side  would  have  had  but  the  shortest  of  shrifts. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a  young  Chilean  artist  (who  was  also 
an  Alpine  climber  of  considerable  note)  that  the  two  of  us  had  our 
mules  saddled  at  day-light,  took  our  coffee  with  the  drovers,  and 
followed  them  with  their  cattle  up  to  the  cumbre.  It  was  his 
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thoughtfulness  which  provided  a  spirit  lamp,  half  a  dozen  eggs, 
and  four  rolls.  The  sight  was  an  astonishing  one — one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  thrilling  I  ever  had  the  fortune  to  witness. 

The  cattle  were  mostly  wild  Pampean  steers  that  had  been 
rushed  through  by  fast  freight  from  sea-level  in  less  than  two  days' 
time.  Their  thin  coats  were  ill  calculated  to  withstand  the  biting 
cold  of  the  higher  Andes,  and  their  respiratory  organs  still  less  to 
meet  the  strain  of  dealing  with  the  rarefied  air  of  the  very  consider- 
able altitude.  They  were  full  of  life  from  the  snappy,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  and  it  was  as  amusing  as  pitiful  to  see  one  of  them 
charge  away  at  full  speed  for  fifty  yards,  stop  abruptly  as  the 
oxygen  began  to  run  short,  and  then  stand  still  in  dumb,  wide-eyed 
amazement,  its  wildly  throbbing  heart  threatening  to  burst  through 
the  violently  heaving  chest.  The  drovers  from  the  Pampas — typical 
gauchos — were  almost  useless  on  their  plains  ponies,  both  man  and 
beast  bringing  up  quite  winded  from  every  sharp  gallop  after  a 
stubborn  stray.  This  threw  most  of  the  work  on  the  mountain-bred 
Chilean  drovers,  who  had  come  down  to  Las  Cuevas  to  meet  the 
bunch,  and  right  manfully  did  they  buckle  down  to  their  arduous 
task. 

As  long  as  the  bunch  kept  the  trail  everything  was  easy.  It  was 
when  they  began  to  straggle  and  break  away  that  something  had 
to  be  done,  and  that  quickly.  But  the  breaking  away  was  invariably 
done  in  typical  cow  fashion — always  by  ones  and  twos  and  threes, 
and  then  only  half-heartedly.  If  the  whole  mob  of  steers  had  turned 
back  at  the  same  time  they  would  have  had  pretty  much  their  own 
way,  trampling  down  all  opposition  and  tobogganing  back  to  the 
valley  with  scant  opposition.  Even  a  dozen  of  them  could  have 
done  it  if  they  had  acted  together.  As  it  was,  however,  only  one 
of  the  whole  lot  gained  his  freedom,  and  that  at  a  prohibitive 
price. 

I  This  was  a  big  red  rack  of  hide  and  bones,  with  a  four-foot 
spread  of  horns  and  the  body  and  legs  of  a  race-horse.  With  a 
vicious  snort  he  broke  from  the  train  and  came  tearing  down  the 
mountain-side,  his  raucous  bellows  booming  out  on  the  still  air  like 
a  foghorn.  There  was  no  time  to  head  him,  so  one  of  the  plucky 
Chilenos  did  the  next  best  thing.  Reining  sharply  ofi  the  trail, 
he  put  his  big  mule  at  a  gallop  and  sent  it  full  into  the  shoulder  of 
the  flying  steer.  The  mule  lost  its  feet  for  a  moment,  but  the  rider 
kept  his  seat,  though  one  of  his  huge  carved  wooden  stirrups, 
striking  a  jutting  ledge,  was  split  in  twain.  The  steer  went  rolling, 
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but  only  to  come  up,  still  running,  well  beyond  the  cordon  of  the 
drovers. 

Forthe  next  minute  it  was  about  an  even  break  between  the  steer 
and  the  cowboys,  with  the  chances  favouring  now  one  side  and  now 
the  other.  As  the  bellowing  beast  came  up  from  its  fall,  a  gaucho 
— one  of  the  Pampean  drovers — let  fly  with  his  bolas  or  three-ball 
lassoo,  and  sent  the  animal  down  in  a  tangled  heap.  The  '  tie ' 
was  an  imperfect  one,  however.  The  great  legs  thrashed  them- 
selves clear  of  the  cumbering  rawhide,  and  just  before  the  daredevil 
Chileno  was  upon  it  the  steer  was  up  and  off  again.  A  dozen  yards 
more  and  it  had  plunged  over  a  ten-foot  ledge  into  a  drift  of  soft 
snow,  and  the  drover  pulled  up,  vanquished.  Two  of  the  Argen- 
tines still  had  their  bolas  and,  as  the  labouring  body  floundered  into 
view,  these  were  launched  down  upon  it  simultaneously.  One  set 
flew  wide  by  yards,  and  the  other,  overthrown  on  account  of  the 
slope,  only  caught  the  tips  of  the  spreading  horns,  around  which 
they  wrapped  and  held,  crowning  the  determined  beast  as  with  a 
garland  of  victory. 

It  seemed  all  over  but  the  shouting,  and  to  this  end  the  artist 
and  I  sacrificed  two  whole  chestfuls  of  our  carefully  conserved 
breath  in  a  rousing  cheer  for  the  plucky  steer.  Pursuit  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  he  had  fairly  smooth  and  open  going  all  the  way 
back  to  the  valley.  But  even  while  the  gaunt  image  of  the  fugitive 
loomed  large  in  the  lenses  of  our  binoculars,  we  saw  it  begin  to 
waver,  saw  the  snow  before  it  go  suddenly  red,  saw  the  sinewy  legs 
totter  and  collapse,  and  then  the  whole  frame  lunge  forward  and 
collapse  into  a  quivering  heap.  It  must  literally  have  torn  its 
heart  and  lungs  to  pieces  by  its  frantic  exertions  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere. 

Turning  to  their  herd  again,  the  drovers  resumed  their  climb 
to  the  summit  of  the  Uspallata  Pass.  Before  the  twelve-thousand- 
foot  mark  was  reached  most  of  the  steers  were  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  and  for  the  last  quarter-mile  up  and  through  the  great  snow- 
gate  at  the  cumbre  there  was  not  a  square  foot  of  unbloodstained 
white  on  either  side  of  the  trail.  There  was  no  tendency  to  cut  and 
run  during  this  part  of  the  journey  ;  only  a  heavy-footed,  patient 
plodding,  an  incessant  stumbling  and  pitching  forward,  and  the 
uninterrupted  drone  of  low,  piteous  moans  of  distress. 

The  cattle  were  given  a  few  minutes  to  breathe  at  the  summit, 
while  the  drovers  tightened  girths  for  the  downward  scramble  into 
Chile.  The  big  red  steer  which  broke  away  was  the  only  loss  to  be 
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checked  against  the  ascent  of  the  Argentine  side,  for  in  spite  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the  bunch  not  another  one  had  dropped  out 
on  the  trail.  Such  luck  as  this  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  more 
precipitous  descent  of  the  western  slope.  Not  only  was  the  trail 
steeper  and  narrower  on  this  side,  but  the  snow  was  much  heavier 
as  well.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  cow  is  about  the  worst 
adapted  animal  in  the  world  for  downhill  work,  made  the  remainder 
of  the  trip  of  a  highly  precarious  nature.  The  fact  that  the  hoofs 
of  the  cattle  were  still  slippery  from  their  box-car  confinement  was 
also  against  their  making  a  good  passage  on  the  downgrade.  For 
either  a  man  or  an  animal  to  descend  a  slippery  mountain  trail- 
particularly  if  he  is  badly  blown  and  shaky  in  the  knees — requires 
either  a  lot  of  sense  or  very  quick  instinct.  A  tired  and  frightened 
steer  has  not  a  bit  of  the  one  and  very  little  of  the  other.  When  a 
horse  or  a  mule  feels  itself  going  where  the  grade  is  steep  and  the 
footing  uncertain,  it  sits  back  on  its  haunches  and  slides.  A  steer 
will  occasionally  do  the  same  thing  when  it  has  time  to  think  about 
it.  If  exhausted  and  panicky,  however,  it  invariably  caves  in  its 
forelegs  as  though  it  were  about  to  lie  down  to  rest.  This  silly 
action  lowers  it  in  front,  advances  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  a 
somersault  ensues.  Any  time  when  there  is  snow  lying  on  the 
ground,  the  Chilean  slope  of  the  Andes  acts  pretty  well  up  to  the 
maxim  '  One  good  turn  deserves  another.'  If  a  steer  turns  over 
once,  it  is  rather  more  than  likely  to  keep  on  turning  for  the  next 
half  mile  or  so.  As  the  way  is  a  succession  of  zigzags,  one  above 
the  other,  and  as  occasional  stretches  of  the  stone-wall-bordered 
summer  coach -road  project  here  and  there  as  impediments,  the 
steer  usually  stops  on  the  trail ;  which  is  rather  a  nuisance,  as  it 
has  to  be  hauled  away  by  the  guides  to  make  way  for  the  traffic 
to  pass. 

The  cumbre  or  summit  was  the  point  at  which  my  young  artist 
friend  and  I  had  promised  to  await  the  coming  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  ;  hence,  save  for  the  brief  vision  our  glasses  gave  us  of  odds 
and  ends  of  the  mad  procession  lurching  along  exposed  bits  of  trail, 
we  saw  no  more  of  the  cattle  drive.  In  these  passing  glimpses  were 
exemplified  most  of  the  facts  I  have  just  mentioned  about  the  ways 
of  a  steer  with  a  mountain-side ;  also  two  or  three  other  things. 
Among  these  latter  was  the  vindication  of  the  physical  truth  thai; 
two  bodies  cannot  exist  in  the  same  place  at  once  ;  in  other  words, 
that  ten  or  a  dozen  steer  cannot  crowd  along  a  five-foot-wide  trail 
simultaneously.  Whenever  they  tried  this  manoeuvre,  we  would 
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see  a  lot  of  little  red  balls  go  bounding  down  the  mountain  out  of 
sight.  Ordinarily  these  would  have  been  total  losses  ;  but  this  day, 
owing  to  the  softness  of  the  new-fallen  snow,  most  of  the  animals 
survived  the  shock  and  were  able  to  continue  on  their  way.  Only 
a  half-dozen  head  were  lost  out  of  the  whole  five  hundred  in  sliding 
down  from  the  cumbre  to  Portillo.  Considering  the  time  of  year, 
this  was  considered  a  most  favourable  record. 

At  short  intervals  along  the  most  exposed  section  of  the  winter 
trail  over  the  Uspallata  Pass  have  been  erected  stone  shelter -houses 
for  the  use  of  those  caught  out  by  storms,  or  who,  for  any  other 
reason,  may  find  it  necessary  to  halt  and  rest.  Occasionally  wood 
and  food  are  to  be  found  in  them  (both  are  regularly  supplied  by 
the  governments  of  Argentina  and  Chile  for  that  purpose),  but 
these  are  usually  consumed,  as  fast  as  they  are  put  out,  by  the 
guides  and  packers,  who  construe  chilled  ringers  into  '  sore  need ' 
as  an  excuse  for  getting  free  food  and  fire.  These  houses  are  built 
with  thick  walls  and  roofs  of  solid  arched  stone  to  withstand  the 
weight  of  the  winter  snows.  A  small  space  is  levelled  in  front  of 
the  doorway  and  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  to  be  used  as  a  corral 
for  the  pack  mules.  This  wall  is  run  part  way  round  the  house  so 
that  the  lee  of  the  latter  may  offer  the  animals  some  protection  from 
the  wind. 

There  is  always  a  strong  and  bitterly  cold  wind  drawing  over 
the  summit  of  the  Pass  at  this  time  of  year,  and,  once  the  excitement 
of  the  cattle-driving  was  over,  my  companion  and  I  found  ourselves 
quite  ready  to  defer  further  observation  until  we  had  thawed  out 
and  breakfasted.  To  this  end  we  sought  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
stone  houses  and  lighted,  or  rather  tried  to  light,  our  spirit  lamp. 
Alcohol  is  an  uncertain  thing  in  its  action,  however  taken,  applied 
or  employed,  but  never  so  much  so  as  when  used  in  anything  but  a 
specially  constructed  lamp  at  a  high  altitude.  Anywhere  above  ten 
thousand  feet  you  need  a  safety  deposit  vault  in  which  to  light  it, 
and  even  after  it  is  apparently  well  started  it  has  a  disgusting  habit 
of  getting  the  sputters  and  going  out  for  no  reason  at  all.  By 
nursing  it  like  a  sick  baby  inside  your  coat  and  keeping  the  cold 
air  away  from  it  you  may  sometimes  make  it  burn  long  enough  to 
boil  water,  but  even  then  the  water,  on  account  of  the  altitude, 
is  hardly  hot  enough  to  melt  butter. 

My  friend  nursed  the  lamp  under  a  cup  of  simmering  water  in 
which  an  egg  had  been  broken  for  twenty  minutes  without  pro- 
ducing a  shade  of  grateful  colour  in  the  transparent  white  of  the 
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albumen.  Then  I  nursed  it  for  twenty  minutes,  or  rather  I  started 
with  the  intention  of  doing  so.  After  about  ten  minutes  I  must 
have  let  a  spoonful  of  cold  air  get  in,  for  the  thing,  after  a  pre- 
monitory spell  of  convulsive  coughing,  exploded  with  a  savage 
'  whouf.'  My  flannel  shirt  absorbed  all  the  water,  of  course, 
which  was  a  mere  incidental  to  the  fact  that  it  also  soaked  up  all 
the  egg.  If  the  latter  had  only  been  half  as  much  cooked  as  the 
boiling  would  have  warranted  one  in  expecting,  there  might  have 
been  some  chance  for  salvage  operations  ;  in  its  still  liquid  state 
it  was  a  total  loss.  After  that  we  threw  the  lamp  out  to  the  mules 
and  made  our  breakfast  on  lump-sugar  sandwiches  and  egg-cognac 
cocktails. 

When  we  pushed  out  again  we  found  our  mules  fast  asleep, 
leaning  over  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees  against  an  unexposed 
wall  of  the  house.  A  hazy  sun  had  risen  from  somewhere  behind 
the  sharp  range  of  peaks  at  the  back  of  Las  Cuevas,  slightly  but 
perceptibly  tempering  the  chill  of  the  whistling  wind.  The  valley 
below  was  still  in  heavy  shadow,  but  so  clear  was  the  air  that  we 
could  see  without  our  glasses  the  movements  of  the  packers  and 
passengers  as  they  bustled  about  making  preparations  for  a  start. 
For  a  while,  as  the  way  followed  the  route  of  the  summer  coach-road 
up  the  open  valley,  these  bunches  would  scatter  out  and  draw 
in  again,  as  friends  sought  friends,  or  frisky  animals  cut  capers  with 
nervous  and  inexperienced  riders.  But  when  the  bridle-trail  was 
reached — the  same  we  had  followed  with  the  cattle — the  disorderly 
masses  gradually  resolved  themselves  into  a  single  long  wavering 
black  line,  which  began  slowly  but  steadily  mounting  the  zigzags 
toward  the  summit.  Soon  the  line  began  breaking  into  sections, 
where  a  lazy  or  over-burdened  mule  would  fall  behind  and  hold 
back  all  that  followed  it.  At  the  turns  of  the  zigzags  the  better- 
mounted  ones  would  seek  cut-offs  and  push  by  the  others  until, 
by  the  time  the  first  mile  of  the  ascent  had  been  covered,  the 
whole  line  had  gradually  sorted  itself  out  according  to  the  speed 
of  the  various  mules.  Some  of  the  units  always  rode  in  pairs  with- 
out changing  their  position.  These  were  '  family  parties.'  Others 
also  rode  in  pairs,  but  kept  forging  rapidly  ahead.  Those  were 
made  up  each  of  a  guide  and  a  passenger,  the  former  leading  the 
latter's  mount  by  special  arrangement. 

There  was  one  formation  which  puzzled  us  completely  for  a 
while.  This  was  a  constantly  changing  bunch  of  riders  who 
appeared  always  pressing  in  upon  and  revolving  around  (when 
the  trail  was  wide  enough  to  permit  it)  a  single  unchanging  central 
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unit.  This  performance  struck  us  as  being  most  unreasonable 
and  quite  unprecedented  under  the  circumstances,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  danger  it  involved.  We  had  followed  the  mysterious  for- 
mation through  our  glasses  for  fully  five  minutes,  quite  unable  to 
make  head  or  tail  out  of  it,  when  my  companion's  quick  perceptions 
divined  the  reason  of  the  phenomenon.  '  La  actriz  Espanola  ! '  he 
exclaimed  triumphantly  ;  '  the  caballeros  of  the  party  are  paying 
court  to  her.'  And,  surely  enough,  it  was  a  Spanish  actress  who, 
BO  one  of  the  packers  had  already  assured  us,  had  planned  to  set 
out  from  Las  Cuevas  with  her  saddle-bags  bulging  with  bottles  of 
champagne. 

Knowing  that  the  main  party  would  probably  care  to  spend 
little  time  on  observation  on  the  wind-swept  summit,  we  decided 
to  have  a  look  round  while  we  were  waiting  for  them  to  come  up. 
The  first  thing  that  catches  the  eye  on  surmounting  the  cumbre  is 
the  colossal  statue  of  Christ,  erected  at  that  point  early  in  the 
present  century  to  celebrate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  between  Argentina  and  Chile.  The  money  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  undertaking  was  raised  by  popular  subscription, 
and  not  a  small  amount  of  it  came  from  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  statue  is  well  in  keeping  with  the  event  it 
was  designed  to  commemorate  and  the  idea — the  triumph  of  arbi- 
tration— it  is  intended  to  express.  The  figure  of  Christ  stands  with 
one  arm  about  a  tall  cross  (the  foot  of  which  rests  upon  a  granite 
pedestal),  and  with  the  other  arm  extended  in  a  gesture  which  one 
understands  at  once  as  a  command  of  peace.  The  unveiling  of 
the  statue  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  gathering  of  the  people 
of  the  two  republics  upon  the  summit,  and  the  military  pageant 
held  at  that  time  stands  quite  alone  among  spectacles  of  its  kind. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  magnificent  in  whichever  direction 
one  turns,  but  it  is  rather  more  interesting  and  varied  toward  the 
Pacific.  That  ocean  is  not  over  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  crest  of  the  divide,  but  all  sight  of  it  is  cut  off  by  the  inter- 
vening summits.  The  scenery  in  this,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Andes,  is  on  too  vast  and  imposing  a  scale  for  a  man  to  come  to  any 
adequate  comprehension  of  it.  Still  more  hopeless  is  the  possi- 
bility of  conveying  any  effective  impression  of  it  to  others.  You 
may  think  you  can  describe  it  until  you  try  ;  then  you  find  that  you 
are  but  stringing  meaningless  adjectives  and  shop- worn  similes 
together.  At  first  you  are  inclined  to  be  disappointed  at  your 
impotency ;  then  you  begin  to  feel  small  and  ashamed  that  you 
should  have  presumed  to  attempt  such  a  thing  ;  finally,  like  a  man 
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covering  up  traces  of  guilt,  you  hasten  to  tear  up  and  burn  what 
you  have  written  before  someone  comes  and  finds  what  you  have 
been  doing.  There  are  some  men  who  can  draw  better  than  others 
word-pictures  of  these  great  manifestations  of  Nature,  just  as  some 
men  can  paint  better  pictures  on  canvas  than  can  others  ;  but  the 
best  descriptions  are  only  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal 
imitations  of  the  unspeakable  grandeur  of  the  originals.  Personally 
I  throw  up  my  hands  and  call  myself  off  at  the  outset. 

The  national  boundary  line  between  Argentina  and  Chile  follows 
the  Continental  divide  along  the  summits  of  the  Cordillera, 
and  the  plain  stone  monument  marking  it  at  the  Uspallata  Pass 
stands  not  far  from  the  statue  of  Christ.  The  Christo  itself  is  also 
on  the  line,  and  it  was  the  original  intention  to  have  that  statue 
facing  the  south,  so  that  apparent  preference  should  not  be  shown 
either  country.  Through  some  error  of  the  builders,  however,  or 
through  the  pulling  of  invisible  wires,  the  great  bronze  figure  was 
set  facing  the  east — the  direction  of  Argentina.  Chilenos  were 
much  incensed  at  the  slight  they  fancied  had  been  put  upon  them, 
and  the  incident  bade  fair  to  stir  up  a  war  on  its  own  account,  when 
the  Mercurio,  of  Santiago,  was  inspired  to  remark  that  the  setting 
of  the  statue  with  the  face  toward  Argentina  was  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  for  which  all  true  Chileans  should  be  highly  thankful, 
for  did  not  the  country  by  the  Plate  need  Christ's  attention  much 
more  than  did  their  own  land  ?  Everybody  laughed  at  that  astute 
observation,  and  to-day  a  Chilean  will  oftener  call  a  stranger's 
attention  to  the  way  the  Christo  stands — and  the  reason  for  it — 
than  will  an  Argentine. 

There  are  stories  told  on  every  frontier  of  complications — legal 
and  otherwise — that  have  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  boundary. 
The  only  one  I  heard  of  Uspallata  Pass  was  of  two  riders  who 
quarrelled  as  they  approached  the  summit.  While  still  on  the 
Argentine  side,  one  of  them  stabbed  the  other  with  a  knife,  and 
then  pursued  him  across  the  boundary  and  shot  him  with  a  revolver. 
The  attack  was  wholly  unprovoked,  the  wounded  man  died,  and 
his  assailant — after  spending  a  few  weeks  in  jail — went  scot-free 
because  the  two  governments  could  not  agree  as  to  which  had  the 
right  to  try  him  for  murder. 

As  the  main  party  began  to  straggle  up  to  the  end  of  the  grade, 
the  guides  stopped  its  various  members  at  a  sheltered  spot  in  the 
lee  of  the  summit  in  order  to  rest  the  mules  and  tighten  the  girths 
for  the  descent  into  Chile.  Here  the  artist  and  I  rejoined  them,  to 
come  upon  as  grotesque  a  sight  as  was  ever  given  to  the  eye  of  mortal 
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man  to  behold.  There  was  only  one  thing  in  common  among  the 
heterogeneous  units — their  wrappings  against  the  cold  which  they 
fancied  was  assailing  them.  These  were  such  as  might  have 
awakened  the  envy  of  a  Polar  explorer  or  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
They  were  literally  swathed  to  the  eyes,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
to  differentiate  men  from  women  except  the  way  they  sat  their 
mules.  An  analysis  of  the  costumes  of  '  those  present '  would  have 
baffled  the  critical  eye  of  a  society  reporter.  Ponchos,  ordinary 
blankets,  and  newspapers  were  most  in  evidence.  The  'ponchos  were 
worn  in  the  usual  manner,  over  head  and  shoulders,  the  blankets 
as  cloaks,  and  the  newspapers  as  foot-warmers  and  chest-protectors. 
One  fat  young  Chileno,  on  a  foundation  of  his  auto  togs,  had  erected 
a  mountain  of  covering  consisting,  as  nearly  as  I  could  discern,  of  a 
bath-robe,  an  overcoat,  a  waterproof,  a  steamer  rug,  and  a  white 
woollen  bed-blanket.  Others  of  the  men  wore  equally  fanciful 
armour  against  the  expected  cold.  The  bundles  containing  the  women 
were  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  constructed  that  it  would  have 
taken  a  bargain-sale  advertisement  and  a  laundry  list  to  have  come 
near  a  classification  of  their  component  wrappings. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  way  up  had  lain  entirely  in  shadow, 
and  that  the  same  condition  would  prevail  for  all  the  snowy  part 
of  the  descent,  nine-tenths  of  the  party  wore  coloured  goggles  and 
had  their- faces  smeared  with  grease.  Most  of  those  who  did  not 
have  glasses  had  blackened  great  patches  around  their  eyes  with 
burnt  cork.  And  the  funny  part  of  it  all  was  that  the  cold  was  by 
no  means  extreme,  while  the  wind,  except  at  the  summit,  was  quite 
moderate.  My  hat  blew  away  when  we  first  came  out  upon  the 
cumbre  in  the  early  morning,  and  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  bare- 
headed without  the  least  discomfort.  My  ears,  hands,  and  feet  got 
pretty  well  chilled  while  trying  to  use  my  camera  on  the  summit, 
but  they  warmed  up  very  quickly  when  I  dropped  down  out  of  the 
wind  belt.  My  clothes  on  this  occasion — a  khaki  riding  rig — were 
the  same  I  had  often  worn  in  the  tropics,  and  over  them  I  had  only 
a  short  coat  of  heavy  canvas  with  a  high  collar.  The  clothes  of  my 
artist  friend  were,  if  anything,  lighter  than  my  own.  Yet  neither 
of  us  suffered  from  the  cold,  and  we  both  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  what 
was  to  be  seen.  Many  of  the  others  hardly  peered  beyond  the  ears 
of  their  mules  during  the  whole  passage.  The  grotesque  caparison- 
ing of  the  lot  of  them  was  directly  traceable  to  a  single  sentence 
in  a  carelessly  compiled  railway  folder,  which  read  as  follows  : 
'  Passengers  for  the  higher  Andes  are  earnestly  advised  to  take  with 
them  plenty  of  heavy  wraps  for  the  great  altitudes,  a  plentiful  supply 
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of  vaseline,  or  some  other  emollient,  for  the  face,  and  dark  glasses  to 
protect  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow.'  Human 
beings  '  outsheep  '  sheep  when  once  started,  and  when  some  of  the 
party  began  making  up  as  per  the  railway  folder  that  morning,  the 
rest  fell  in  and  floundered  after. 

The  esprit  of  the  party  was  as  bad  as  its  appearance.  They  had 
been  assured  that  the  worst  of  the  journey  was  down  the  Chilean 
side  of  the  pass,  and  as  a  consequence  were  getting  small  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  going,  so  far,  had  been  comparatively  easy. 
The  blood  on  the  trail  from  the  passage  of  the  cattle  had  also  been 
working  upon  their  nerves,  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  someone 
had  circulated  the  report  that  the  steers  had  gone  mad,  started 
goring  each  other,  and  at  any  moment  might  be  expected  to  come 
charging  back  along  the  trail.  Several  of  the  women  had  gone  off 
their  heads  from  the  altitude,  and  these  were  saying  all  sorts  of 
funny  things  to  their  husbands,  the  guides,  or  whoever  chanced  to 
be  nearest  them.  Most  of  them  wanted  to  be  taken  back  en  seyuida 
to  Buenos  Aires,  but  one  of  them  was  strong  on  doing  the  heroic  by 
insisting  that  her  husband  should  abandon  her  to  her  fate  and  save 
himself.  Nerves  are  bad  things  to  take  away  from  sea-level. 

The  Spanish  actress  and  her  satellites  were  the  only  really 
cheerful  members  of  the  ill-assorted  party,  and  I  suspected  that 
champagne  had  more  to  do  with  their  brave  bearing  than  did  sober 
fortitude.  A  single  bottle  of  wine  had  been  saved  to  be  drunk  upon 
the  summit,  but  no  sooner  was  it  opened  than  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  only  glass  in  the  party  had  been  lost.  The  artist 
came  to  the  rescue  with  my  tin  cup,  thereby  earning  the  promise  of 
a  box  at  the  lady's  show  when  it  opened  in  Valparaiso.  He  ulti- 
mately came  back,  bearing  the  cup  with  a  swallow  of  highly  bubbly 
wine  in  the  bottom  of  it ;  also  Donna  Dolores'  compliments,  and 
would  I  do  her  the  honour  of  taking  her  photograph  sitting  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  Christo  statue  ?  I  had  no  great  enthusiasm  for 
baring  my  hands  again  to  the  biting  wind,  but,  as  I  had  already 
disposed  of  the  wine,  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  it. 

Wheeling  my  mule  into  position,  I  ran  out  the  lens  of  my  camera 
to  an  approximate  focus  and  waited  for  her  ladyship  to  compose 
herself  for  the  picture.  Then  it  appeared  that  the  capricious  young 
thing  had  the  audacity  to  want  to  be  '  snapped '  sitting  away  up 
on  top  of  the  granite  pedestal,  and  at  the  very  feet  of  the  statue. 
To  reach  this  point  without  a  ladder  or  an  airship  would  have  been 
a  physical  impossibility  for  a  steeplejack — a  fact,  however,  which 
my  wilful  and  distinguished  subject  refused  to  acknowledge  without 
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a  struggle.  For  fully  five  minutes  (during  which  the  wind  swiftly 
but  surely  reduced  my  fingers  to  nerveless  icicles),  aided  by  a  score 
of  willing  hands,  she  tried  every  possible  combination  to  effect  her 
purpose. 

The  pyramid  work  performed  by  that  little  band  of  devoted 
followers  in  endeavouring  to  make  their  lady  a  human  staircase 
to  the  goal  of  her  desire  would  have  done  credit  to  a  trained  troupe 
of  professional  tumblers.  At  last  they  raised  her  to  where  her 
outstretched  fingers  could  just  grasp  the  edge  of  the  top  of  the 
pedestal ;  but  alas !  she  lacked  the  strength  to  draw  herself  up. 
In  spite  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  climbing  higher,  she  refused  to 
relax  her  hold,  and  stubbornly  clung  there,  crying  like  a  child  in 
the  tantrums  and  frantically  grinding  her  sharp  French  heels  into 
the  unlucky  necks  that  chanced  to  lie  in  their  orbits. 

Exhaustion  comes  quickly  after  effort  at  fourteen  thousand  feet, 
and  it  was  only  a  fraction  of  a  minute  before  the  foundations  of  the 
human  pyramid  collapsed  and  went  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 
The  Senora,  who  had  been  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  naturally  fell 
the  farthest  and  hit  the  hardest.  Impacting  sharply  with  the  snow, 
she  somersaulted  and  rolled.  Quite  the  longest  roll  of  the  lot,  too. 
Fortunately  the  snow  was  soft,  so  that  she  was  little  the  worse, 
bodily,  for  the  fall.  Her  temper,  however,  was  in  rags  and  tatters. 
Raging  like  a  young  tiger,  she  drove  off  in  a  wide  circle  the  faithless 
friends  who  had  '  let  her  down,'  after  which  she  had  a  guide  bring 
up  her  mule  and  lift  her  into  the  saddle.  Then  she  sang  out '  Listo,' 
and  I,  crushing  the  bulb  of  my  shutter  between  numbing  palms, 
took  the  picture.  Thus  '  high  art '  in  the  Cordillera. 

Our  descent  from  the  cumbre  was  '  ticklish  '  in  places,  but  by  no 
means  dangerous.  The  trail  was  very  steep  all  the  way,  and  for 
the  first  mile,  where  the  snow  had  been  pounded  hard  by  the  cattle, 
the  footing  was  somewhat  precarious.  Over  this  part  we  had  to 
keep  the  mules  in  the  soft  snow  beside  the  beaten  trail  to  prevent 
their  slipping.  Lower  down,  and  later,  when  the  sun  reached  the 
snow  to  soften  it,  the  going  was  much  better,  and  this  continued  to 
improve  until  it  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  became  slippery  from 
slushiness. 

For  our  bunch  of  cattle,  going  over  on  the  frozen  snow  of  the  early 
morning,  it  had  been  quite  another  thing,  and  the  whole  mountain- 
side was  torn  and  scarred  where  they  had  gone  tumbling  down. 
The  actual  loss,  as  I  have  said,  was  small,  however— nothing,  in  fact, 
compared  to  the  numbers  killed  in  the  two  other  drives  that  had 
been  attempted  since  the  first  snowfall.  The  hoofs  and  horns  of 
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many  of  the  latter  we  saw  sticking  up  through  the  drifts,  and  at  one 
place  in  the  trail  we  had  to  make  a  slight  detour  to  avoid  the  body 
of  a  magnificent  horse  which,  only  two  days  previously,  had  lodged 
on  the  trail  after  falling  for  over  half  a  mile.  The  animal  was  one 
of  a  bunch  of  blood-mares  which  had  been  bought  in  Argentina 
for  shipment  to  Peru  by  way  of  Valparaiso. 

The  summer  coach-road  was  in  condition  to  use  for  only  a  part 
of  the  distance,  but  it  would  not  have  been  followed  even  had  it 
been  practicable.  This  road  is  a  continual  succession  of  zigzags, 
one  below  the  other,  and  the  temptation  to  save  half  a  mile  by  a 
hundred-yard  cut-off  is  always  too  strong  for  man  or  beast  to 
resist,  particularly  on  the  downgrade.  The  mules  were  keener  for 
these  short-cuts  than  most  of  the  riders,  and  many  of  the  latter 
had  fearful  times  in  keeping  their  animals  to  gradients  which  they 
considered  safe. 

The  Andean  mule  is  wonderfully  sure  of  foot,  and  it  is  the  custom 
to  give  him  his  head  entirely  and  never  to  use  the  rein,  not  even  to 
hold  him  in  case  of  a  stumble.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  mule  will 
strike  a  place  where  his  unshod  feet  get  no  hold,  and  then  he  simply 
has  to  go.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  only  the  slightest  concern  to 
him — and  to  his  rider  too  if  the  latter  is  used  to  it.  The  sagacious 
brute  simply  stiffens  his  forelegs  out  in  front  of  him,  lets  his  hind- 
legs  take  care  of  themselves,  and  slides  on  his  tail,  or  more  properly 
his  haunches.  Thus  a  considerable  friction  surface  is  created, 
headway  is  checked,  and  the  sharp  forehoofs,  always  gouging 
deeper,  soon  cut  a  hold  from  which  he  can  regain  his  feet.  The 
first  time  your  animal  performs  this  manoeuvre,  you  will  probably 
have  to  throw  your  arms  around  his  neck  to  keep  you  from  sliding 
off  backward  ;  after  that  you  will  begin  learning  when  to  expect 
it,  and  to  anticipate  the  disturbance  of  your  centre  of  gravity  by 
throwing  your  shoulders  sharply  forward  and  the  feet  back — just 
the  reverse  of  your  seat  during  the  time  your  mount  is  picking  his 
way  downward  on  all  fours.  Old  mules  which  have  gone  through 
six  or  eight  winter  campaigns  on  the  Uspallata  have  all  the  hair 
worn  off  the  outer  part  of  their  tails  and  hindlegs  as  a  consequence 
of  constantly  resorting  to  this  expedient  to  keep  from  slipping — 
which  makes  one  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  no  flies  in  the  higher 
Cordillera,  even  in  summer. 

One  of  these  mules  seems  never  to  get  in  trouble  save  through 
the  intervention  of  a  fool  rider,  and  even  then  his  sure  instinct 
usually  pulls  him  through.  The  only  combination  that  the  mule 
has  not  something  up  his  sleeve  against  is  a  hole  in  the  ground 
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with  a  crust  of  snow  over  it.  If  it  is  not  too  steep  the  animal  will 
often  feel  its  way  with  its  forefeet  and  so  avoid  even  one  of  these 
treacherous  pitfalls.  But  if  a  careless  rider  suddenly  jerks  him  off 
the  trail  and  down  a  forty-five  degree  slope  over  unbroken  snow 
the  chances  are,  if  a  hole  happens  to  lie  in  the  way,  that  there  is 
going  to  be  trouble.  This  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  head-dive 
and  a  somersault,  then  some  more  somersaults,  and  ultimately  a 
stretcher  for  the  rider  (which  is  quite  as  it  should  be)  and  a  bullet 
for  the  mule  (which  is  a  crying  shame).  Still,  an  imbecile  in  our 
party  did  this  thing,  and,  thanks  to  the  special  providence  that 
watches  over  his  kind,  turned  but  one  somersault,  broke  no  bones, 
and  only  had  the  wind  knocked  out  of  him.  Neither  was  the  mule 
greatly  damaged  ;  but  he  was  so  disgusted  with  his  late  rider  that 
he  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  captured,  forcing  that  individual 
(who  was  a  fat  priest  and  much  averse  to  walking)  to  pay  one  of 
the  guides  ten  pesos  for  the  use  of  the  latter's  mount  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

After  an  hour  of  this  helter-skelter  going  down  the  mountain, 
we  came  at  last  to  a  broad  and  level  table-land,  with  the  smooth, 
dry  coach-road  leading  away  straight  across  it.  At  the  farther  end 
of  this  mesa  three  coaches  were  waiting,  sent  up  from  Juncal  by  the 
Villalonga  Express  for  the  eight  or  ten  of  us  who  had  wired  for  them. 
Our  mules  scented  a  finish  to  their  work,  and  without  any  further 
urging  launched  off  at  a  swinging  gallop  down  the  broad  road. 
Half-way  to  the  coaches  we  caught  up  with  the  indefatigable  young 
artist,  who  had  walked  or  slid  all  the  way  down  from  the  summit 
and  beaten  the  best  of  the  mules.  He  was  also  scheduled  for  a 
coach,  so,  telling  him  to  grab  a  stirrup  strap-leather,  I  took  him 
along  beside  me  in  great  bounds.  I  drenched  him  in  a  dash  through 
a  shallow  creek,  but  dried  him  off  in  the  dust  of  our  break-neck 
finish  to  the  waiting  coaches. 

It  was  good  to  get  down  to  the  heavier  air  again,  but  I  was 
genuinely  sorry  to  give  up  my  good  old  black  mule.  I  tendered 
him  my  best  wishes  in  a  farewell  pat,  which  meant  *  Light  loads, 
easy  roads,  and  plenty  to  eat,'  and  he  snorted  back  something  that 
sounded  like  '  No  hope ! '  as  the  coach  wheeled  round  in  a  whirl 
of  gravel.  As  we  dipped  over  the  grade  to  Portillo  we  could  see  a 
long  string  of  the  party  still  negotiating  the  zigzags  back  on  the 
snowy  mountain-side;  still  higher  could  be  seen  the  pack-train, 
the  great  dark  roads  showing  clear  against  the  white  background, 
with  the  metal  on  a  trunk  occasionally  flashing  in  the  brightening 
sun  like  a  heliographic  signal. 
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The  coach  ride  is  by  far  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  trans- 
Andean  passage,  and  the  drivers  are  quite  the  peers  of  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  ride  in  a  coach  the 
whole  distance  from  Las  Cuevas  to  Juncal  would  doubtless  prove 
very  tiresonv,  but  to  reel  off  the  last  fifteen  miles  of  downgrade  in 
this  manner  is  a  most  exhilarating  experience.  The  vehicles  pack 
six  and  hold  four  comfortably.  They  are,  of  course,  like  the 
mountain  stages  of  the  North  American  West,  without  springs. 
On  the  downgrade  they  are  drawn,  or  rather  steered,  by  four 
horses — driven  abreast  like  those  of  a  Roman  chariot — whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  the  coach  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  run  so  fast 
that  it  cannot  bump  on  to  their  heels  and  trip  them  up.  There 
is  a  brake  on  the  coach,  but  it  is  there  mostly  for  ornament,  and, 
except  in  emergency,  is  only  used  to  hold  the  wheels  while  the 
horses  are  resting  on  the  up-grade. 

I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  system  of  driving  stage  horses  abreast,  as  practised  in  the  Andes, 
or  by  two-and-two,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  most  of  Europe  and 
North  America  ;  nor  can  I  say  which  demands  the  greater  skill  in 
handling.  A  mountain  driver  in  any  part  of  the  world  must, 
above  all  else,  be  cool-headed,  steady-nerved  and  resourceful, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  deft  in  the  manipulation  of  the  reins. 
Associated  with  these  essential  characteristics  will  always  be  found 
a  certain  amount  of  the  dare-devilry  and  recklessness  never  absent 
in  one  who  follows  a  calling  in  which  there  is  constant  physical  risk. 
In  these  particulars  the  wild  Chileno  Jehus  are  hard  to  beat.  For 
delicate  manipulation  of  the  ribbons,  finesse  in  tooling  and  aristo- 
cratic coachmanship  generally,  possibly  our  attenuated  four-  and 
six-in-hands  offer  the  greater  opportunity ;  but  for  slap-bang, 
helter-skelter,  hell- to-split,  live-till-you-die,  cover-ground-and-sling- 
gravel  kind  of  an  outfit,  give  me  one  of  these  Chilean  chariots  every 
time. 

The  two  middle  horses  of  a  four  are  hitched  together  in  regula- 
tion fashion.  They  wear  a  collar  harness,  and  have  a  rein  to  each 
ring  of  their  bits.  The  outer  horses  only  wear  breast-straps  and 
bridles.  A  rein  from  the  driver  leads  to  the  outside  rings  of  their 
bits,  the  inside  ones  being  connected  by  a  short  strap  with  the  bridle 
of  the  next  horse.  Thus  the  driver  holds  four  reins. 

The  coaches  are  usually  battened  up  tightly  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  the  flying  gravel.  There  are  but  two  places  from  which  you 
can  observe  operations.  One  of  these  is  with  the  driver  and  the 
other  is  on  the  step  in  the  rear.  If  there  is  only  one  coach  the 
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driver's  seat  is  preferable,  but  if  there  are  other  vehicles  following 
close  behind,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  gyrations  of  your  own 
outfit  repeated  in  turn  by  the  next  in  line  is  too  good  to  be  missed, 
and  the  back  step  should  have  the  call. 

The  road  for  most  of  the  way  is  the  usual  succession  of  zigzags, 
banked  high  at  the  turns  like  a  race-track  to  help  the  coach  maintain 
its  balance  in  rounding  them.  As  an  additional  precaution  the 
turns  are  bordered  by  two-foot-thick  and  three-foot-high  stone 
walls.  The  banking  checks  most  of  the  skidding  and  the  stone 
wall  is  always  waiting  to  stop  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  wall  does 
useful  service  in  preventing  a  coach  from  going  over  the  precipice, 
but  crashing  into  that  solid  pile  of  stone  is  itself  not  an  experience 
lightly  to  be  courted. 

It  is  worth  coming  to  the  Andes  just  for  the  sensation  of  being 
swung  round  a  half-dozen  of  these  curves  at  the  ends  of  the  zigzags. 
These  are  not  like  ordinary  ninety-degree  street-corner  curves  by 
any  means.  You  swing  through  nearly  two  quadrants  every  time 
you  double  a  bend,  an'd  the  thing  is  done  so  quickly  that  you  lose 
all  track  of  your  surroundings,  miss  some  things  altogether,  and, 
again,  observe  anew  the  same  peaks,  glaciers,  slides  and  lakes  with 
the  momentary  impression  that  they  are  fresh  features  in  the 
landscape. 

The  coach  swings  off  a  level  mesa  on  to  a  steep  descent.  The 
driver  lounges  carelessly  on  his  seat  and  gazes  dreamily  at  his 
turned-up  boot  tips.  The  coach  gains  impetus  from  the  grade,  and 
the  horses  run  as  though  the  fiends  are  after  them  to  keep  it  from 
bumping  their  heels.  The  gravel  begins  to  fly  and  the  coach  to 
rock,  and  the  landscape  fades  to  a  dull  blur  as  you  jolt  over  a  half- 
frozen  slide  of  earth  and  snow. 

Suddenly  your  hair  rises  in  horror  as  you  observe  that  a  short 
fifty  feet  ahead  the  road  appears  to  end  abruptly  against  a  stone 
wall.  You  turn  toward  the  driver  and  see  that  he  too  has  observed 
the  obstacle  and  is  fully  awake  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  His 
sinewy  figure  is  tense  with  excitement,  and  his  eyes,  the  pupils 
contracted  to  pin-points,  are  fixed  upon  the  rocky  barrier.  But  as 
yet  he  makes  no  attempt  to  check  the  flying  horses.  These,  intent 
only  on  their  endeavours  to  escape  the  flying  coach,  seem  gathering 
themselves  to  leap  over  the  wall  and  off  into  nothingness. 

Then,  slowly,  you  see  the  reins  leading  to  the  horses  on  the  near 
side  begin  to  grow  taut,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  a  bit  more 
slack  run  through  the  driver's  fingers  to  the  raging  brutes  on  the 
'  off.' 
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That  is  all  he  does,  but  it  proves  enough — just.  An  instant 
before  the  horses  crash  against  the  wall  you  see  the  inside  one 
suddenly  stiffen,  settle  back  upon  its  haunches,  and  begin  to  mark 
time.  The  action  of  the  outside  animal  is  quite  the  opposite. 
He  accelerates  his  speed  and  leans  in  at  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  against  his  team-mate,  and,  with  his  hoofs  clacking  against 
the  base  of  the  wall,  dashes  through  a  half-circle  of  which  the 
stationary  inner  horse  is  the  centre.  The  other  two  horses  describe 
concentric  circles  between  these  extremes.  The  whole  team, 
except  for  the  sliding  incident  to  the  sudden  stoppage,  revolves  as 
on  a  pivot,  while  the  coach  goes  skidding  in  against  the  wall  on  its 
two  outer  wheels.  As  soon  as  the  reeling  vehicle  has  swung  round 
and  righted  itself,  you  see  the  road  opening  up  ahead  again,  and 
down  this  you  go  charging,  to  repeat  the  performance  at  the  next 
bend. 

We  had  no  mishap  on  our  ride  down  to  Juncal — not  even  an 
upset — but  narrowly  missed  a  head-on  collision.  This  was  at  the 
last  bend  before  reaching  Portillo.  A  driver  of  an  empty  goods  van, 
coming  up  the  grade,  miscalculated  the  distance  to  a  turning-out 
place,  and  as  a  consequence  we  swung  round  a  bend  and  face  to 
face  with  him  at  a  very  narrow  portion  of  the  road.  '  Loads  '  have 
the  right-of-way  over  '  empties/  and  '  downs  '  over  '  ups.'  As  we 
had  all  the  law  of  the  road  on  our  side,  our  driver  lost  his  temper 
and  made  no  endeavour  to  stop  his  team  until  it  was  almost  upon 
that  of  the  culprit.  Then  he  applied  his  brake  and  jerked  up 
simultaneously.  The  coach  skidded  and  the  horses  sat  on  their 
tails  and  slid  right  on  into  the  midst  of  the  other  Jehu's  four. 
The  latter  were  restrained  from  bolting  over  the  grade  by  a  hair, 
and  their  fright  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Immediately  behind 
us  the  other  coach  was  compelled  to  effect  the  same  sudden  pull- 
up  to  avoid  bumping  ours,  and  behind  the  second  in  line  likewise 
the  third.  I  have  always  been  sorry  that  I  was  not  out  where  I 
could  have  enjoyed  the  full  effect  of  the  ensemble — those  three 
four-horse  teams  (the  animals  wild  of  eye  and  gaping  with  bit- 
strained  mouths)  sitting  on  their  haunches  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
the  van  team  plunging  and  trying  to  break  away,  and  the  four 
drivers,  each  with  reins  in  one  hand  and  whip  in  the  other,  gesti- 
culating violently  and  swearing  in  assorted  Spanish  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices. 

The  journey  from  Juncal  to  Valparaiso,  down  the  peerless  valley 
of  the  Aconcagua,  was  made  by  rail. 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 
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HER  Grace's  own  woman  had  been  sent  upstairs  with  urgent  orders 
to  pack  the  trunks  immediately.  Out  of  the  vast,  gilded,  mirrored 
cupboards  she  tore  distractedly  brocade  gowns  of  blue,  crimson,  and 
purple,  ruffles  and  frills  of  finest  Mechlin  lace,  cloaks  of  rose  and 
orange  taffeta,  shining  head-dresses  of  gold  and  silver.  Then, 
through  the  half -closed  shutters  of  the  high  windows,  in  the  stifling 
air  of  the  summer  evening,  came  the  noise  of  men  shouting,  men 
running,  and,  most  clearly  of  all,  one  man's  last  desperate  shriek 
for  aid  in  the  face  of  death.  The  woman  turned  and  ran  down- 
stairs to  lock  herself,  with  the  upper  servants,  in  the  house-keeper's 
room.  If  she  was  to  be  killed  to-night,  she  cried  hysterically, 
through  the  door,  to  the  house-steward,  she  must  say  her  prayers 
first,  and  nothing  would  drag  her  upstairs  again. 

An  hour  afterwards  a  trembling  housemaid  was  forced  upstairs 
to  the  task.  She  dragged  out  great  leather,  gold-hinged  trunks  ; 
she  tore  down  the  scarlet  silk  hangings  of  the  bed,  and  gathered 
the  glittering  trinkets  from  the  dressing-table  into  a  heap.  Out  of 
other  drawers  she  pulled  radiant  petticoats,  red-heeled  brocaded 
shoes,  fine  embroideries  from  China,  great  hats  with  streamers  of 
shimmering  ribbons.  Then  the  window  tempted  her  also,  and  she 
too  looked  out.  Just  below  in  the  cobbled  street  was  a  lamp-post, 
and  beside  the  yellow,  twinkling  light  something  looked  up  at  her, 
white,  drawn,  and  distorted.  It  took  the  maid  a  minute  to  realise 
that  it  was  a  dead  man's  face,  and  only  a  minute  more  to  reach 
the  servants'  hall.  There,  with  the  crowd  of  shrieking,  maddened 
maids  and  lackeys,  old  women  and  boys,  she  locked  herself  in  for 
the  night. 

The  dusk  had  deepened  into  darkness  when  Mary  in  her  turn 
entered  the  room,  a  flaring  candle  in  a  tin  stick  to  light  her.  She 
was  the  only  being  in  all  the  vast,  distracted  household  whom  the 
steward  could  find  to  do  his  bidding.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
the  girl  could  be  of  any  use.  She  was  freshly  imported  from  the 
Duchess's  Highland  estates  as  a  scullery-maid  ;  she  could  speak  no 
French  and  little  English  ;  she  had  never  in  her  life  seen  a  lady's 
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wardrobe,  but  Her  Grace's  orders  that  her  trunks  should  be  packed 
were  imperative,  and  the  Duchess  expected  obedience  even  in  the 
face  of  impossibilities. 

'  Put  the  things  in  as  best  you  can,'  the  man  ordered,  as  Mary 
stood,  an  island  of  light,  in  the  vast,  dark  room. 

Mary  advanced  composedly,  put  down  the  candle  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  The  twisted,  leering  face  of  the  dead  man 
stared  up  at  her,  but  the  girl  merely  shook  her  head  at  it  and  turned 
away.  The  man  was  dead,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  It  was  clearly 
of  no  use  to  think  about  him. 

She  turned  methodically  to  the  great,  gay  heaps  of  scented 
velvets  and  brocades  which  crowded  chairs  and  floors  of  the  dis- 
mantled room,  like  some  great  flower-border  smitten  down  by  a 
thunderstorm.  A  huge  mirror  reflected  her  amongst  them  all, 
small  and  button-nosed,  unruly-haired,  clad  in  a  skimpy  print  frock 
and  big  white  cap,  her  feet  enclosed  in  country  clogs.  But  the 
mirror  reflected  also  her  quick,  green,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
and  chin  expressing  all  the  determination  of  the  Napoleons  of  the 
world.  Without  a  pause  the  Scotch  child  of  fourteen  set  to  work 
on  the  nearest  pile  of  hoops  and  rout-cloaks.  Calmly  and  methodi- 
cally she  folded  and  pressed  and  laid  into  the  trunks  each  article  as 
she  picked  it  up,  without  a  pause.  From  the  street  below  shouts 
and  screams  arose  again,  cries  of  agony  and  of  a  mirth  more  terrible 
than  agony.  Only  once  she  was  tempted  to  the  window ;  gazing 
below,  she  suddenly  put  out  a  tongue  of  contempt  for  this  heathen 
Paris  around  her,  and  then,  much  relieved,  went  back  to  work 
again.  She  was  half-way  through  the  brilliant,  tangled  heaps 
around  her  when  she  heard  a  step  in  the  passage  outside. 

'  Did  they  all  refuse  to  come,  then  ?  '  asked  a  very  clear,  loud 
voice.  None  of  us  has  heard  the  voice  of  God,  but  we  all  recognise 
instinctively  the  notes  of  those  who  feel  themselves  His  earthly 
vicegerents.  Mary  gave  a  start  but  went  on  with  her  work. 

'  Everyone  but  a  quite  inexperienced  girl  from  Your  Grace's 
kitchen  people.  I  told  her  to  do  her  best,  but ' 

The  steward  was  carrying  two  great  wax  candles  and  the  Duchess 
swept  before  him  into  the  room.  Wherever  her  Grace  came  or 
went  she  gave  the  effect  of  a  procession,  and  Mary  bobbed  re- 
verentially. It  was  the  first  procession  she  had  seen,  but  she 
enjoyed  it. 

Her  Grace  stared  at  Mary,  and  Mary  looked  reverently  at  Her 
Grace.  She  saw  before  her  one  who,  but  for  her  eyes,  was  every 
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inch  a  duchess.  Her  Grace  had  the  great  Bourbon  nose  of  the 
period  :  it  had  won  her  husband  the  French  Embassy.  Her  thin 
lips  and  delicately  doubled  chin,  her  voice  and  manner  belonged 
to  the  Age  of  Privilege.  Men  were  not  born  equal  while  this  great 
lady  lived.  Only  her  eyes  were  at  fault.  They  could  be  kind  and 
even  pitiful,  as  Mary  was  to  know ;  but  with  their  drawn  lids  and 
protuberant  balls  they  were  vaguely  acquisitive  and  a  little  greedy, 
like  those  of  a  hen  waiting  for  its  food  and  scanning  the  yard  in 
search  of  the  best  corner.  Of  course,  a  third  scullery-maid  had 
no  business  with  such  sacrilegious  comparisons,  but  all  the  same 
Mary  recalled  instinctively  a  specially  selfish  barn-door  fowl  on  the 
green  between  the  burn  and  the  hills  in  her  far  Highland  home,  with 
sudden  temerity  and  homesickness. 

'  So  they  left  my  room  in  this  state  ! '  said  the  Duchess  slowly. 
'  I  blame  them  more  than  these  devils  outside.  You  will  dismiss 
them  all  to-morrow,  Fraser.' 

'Yes,  Your  Grace.'  Fraser  felt  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
anyone  in  the  house  would  be  left  alive  to  give  or  receive  dismissals 
on  the  morrow,  but  these  considerations  were  not  for  the  ears  of 
the  Duchess. 

1  You  have  packed  all  these  things,  child  ?  '  Her  Grace  turned 
to  Mary  with  appraising  condescension. 

'  Yes,  ma'am — my  lady — Your  Grace  ! ' 

The  steward  shuddered  visibly,  but  the  Duchess  only  smiled. 

'  Keep  to  the  first — it  is  safest.  You  have  done  well,  you're 
a  brave  girl.  I  want  you  to  be  even  braver  now.  I  want  you  to 
come  out  with  me  to-night.  Find  me  a  dark  cloak  and  fetch 
something  dark  for  yourself.  As  quickly  as  possible  !  ' 

Mary  sped  away,  her  eyes  wide  with  excitement,  but  not  with 
fear.  The  servants'  hall  had  been  busy  with  tales  of  the  devils 
let  loose  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  but  Mary's  imagination  was  very 
limited  where  devils  were  concerned.  This  strange  transition  from 
scullery-maid  into  waiting-woman  was  too  fantastic  to  leave  room 
in  her  mind  for  the  other  considerations.  It  was  not  so  with  Fraser. 
He,  the  lofty,  omnipotent  Fraser,  was  on  his  knees  when  she 
stumped  back  hurriedly — on  his  knees  to  Her  Grace. 

'  I  implore  you,  Madam,  I  entreat  you  !  Think  of  the  danger, 
think  of  His  Grace.  If  he  returns  from  his  business  before  you,  he 
will  be  overwhelmed.  They  will  not  admit  you  to  the  Temple  ! 
You  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  Her  Majesty.  It's  certain  she  will 
be  most  strictly  guarded.' 
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*  Get  up,  Fraser  !  Don't  be  absurd  !  I  must  do  my  best.  The 
messenger  said  she  was  dragged  there  as  she  was,  from  the  Assembly, 
with  no  women,  no  comforts  with  her.  I  certainly  go.  Are  you 
ready,  child  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  ' 

'  Her  name  is  Mary,  Your  Grace,  from  Carlin,  on  Your  Grace's 
estates,'  moaned  Fraser.  '  She  is  no  escort  for  you  in  these  streets. 
A  man  was  hanged  on  that  lamp-post  but  an  hour  since !  At 
least,  let  me  come  to  protect  you.' 

4  Certainly  not.  You  must  guard  the  house.  This  girl  has 
shown  she  has  courage.  Come  at  once,  Mary.  What  are  you  doing 
there  ?  ' 

Her  Grace  spoke  imperiously,  but  Mary  bobbed  unperturbed. 

'  Hearing  Mr.  Fraser  speak,  my — Grace,  of  your  going  to  visit 
the  Queen  and  her  being  took  to  prison  of  a  sudden,  I  was  making 
bold  to  collect  a  few  of  Your  Grace's  clothes  for  Her  Majesty.  She'll 
surely  need  change  of  raiment.' 

'  You  need  not  fear,  Fraser,  you  see !  '  Her  Grace  turned  to 
the  steward  with  a  laugh.  '  Here's  a  girl  with  a  head  ! ' 

'  Pray  Heaven,  Your  Grace  and  she  don't  lose  them  to-night,' 
wailed  Fraser.  But  he  was  unheard,  for  the  Duchess  had  beckoned 
to  Mary  and  was  gone. 

Seventy  years  later,  when  Mary  was  dying,  the  parish  minister 
adjured  her  to  have  no  fears  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
'  I've  not/  rejoined  Mary.  '  I've  been  through  it  once,  and  with  a 
duchess,  too  !  '  That  was  about  the  only  time  she  spoke  of  her 
midnight  walk  through  the  streets  of  Paris  on  that  ghostly  August  12 
in  the  year  1792.  Often  in  dreams  the  tall,  dark  houses,  like  men- 
acing cliffs,  stood  over  her  ;  she  glimpsed  windows  of  mad  revelry ; 
she  felt  herself  pursued,  as  she  was  then,  by  a  drunkard  clamouring 
from  Her  Grace  '  le  baiser  de  1'amourette ' ;  she  smelt  again  the 
rotting  refuse  and  filth  of  the  steps  by  the  river  where  they  sheltered : 
she  heard  again  laughter  and  the  screams  which  pierced  through 
laughter.  But  fear  itself  cannot  pierce  as  deeply  into  the  human 
emotions  as  tragedy,  and  it  was  not  till  she  reached  the  Temple 
that  she  saw  tragedy  itself  unfolded  before  her  eyes.  At  the  gates 
her  frightened  mistress  became  a  duchess  once  more,  and  a  British 
duchess  at  that.  Past  bewildered  guards  with  conflicting  orders 
she  made  her  way,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  mistress 
and  maid  mounted  a  narrow  stair  and  found  themselves  admitted 
to  the  scene  which  seared  Mary's  heart  and  memory  alike  as  long 
as  she  lived. 
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'  You  can  see  no  queen,  for  there's  no  queen  to  see,'  muttered 
the  man  who  escorted  them.  '  But  go  in  and  find  the  Capet  family 
if  you  will.' 

So  then  Mary  saw  the  central  tragedy  of  France  that  night. 
Outwardly,  at  first,  the  scene  presented  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 
The  room  was  small,  compared  with  those  of  the  Embassy.  The 
faded  tapestries  were  of  green,  the  chairs  upholstered  in  tarnished 
green.  Even  on  this  hot  August  night  the  air  was  cold  with  the 
damp  of  long  disuse.  By  a  dying  log  fire  sat  a  stout  man,  his  eyes 
red,  his  curls  flattened.  A  little  boy  and  his  taller  sister  crouched, 
crying  quietly,  on  a  hard  couch  by  the  window,  and  near  them  a 
black  figure  knelt  silently  at  prayer.  Facing  them,  as  they  entered, 
stood  a  lady,  and  as  Mary  gazed  at  her  she  forgot  all  the  rest.  Far 
away  in  her  Highland  home  the  child  had  dreamt  of  queens.  She 
had  figured  them  on  golden  thrones,  moving  through  gilded  halls, 
riding,  smiling,  in  gilded  coaches.  They  had  worn  velvet  robes 
and  mighty  crowns,  starred  with  all  those  jewels  whose  names  the 
minister  loved  to  recite  from  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Yet  now 
she  recognised  that  all  this  gilding,  those  emeralds  and  chryso- 
prases,  were  but  the  merest  frame  of  true  royalty  that  lived  in  the 
heart  and  eyes  of  one  Queen  :  it  never  shone  more  brightly  than 
when  she  stood  dishevelled  and  weary  in  her  prison.  Mary's 
Duchess  was  a  chieftainess  she  would  serve  faithfully  all  her  life, 
but  this  lady,  with  the  slender  neck  and  erect  head,  with  deep, 
tortured  eyes  and  a  weary  smile,  was  the  Queen  for  whom  she  would 
willingly  die.  She  could  pity  the  stunned  silent  figure  by  the 
fireside,  who  was  the  King.  But  it  would  be  an  affront  to  pity  the 
Queen  :  she  was  for  adoration  alone. 

'  Madame  ! '  The  Queen  moved  forward  to  the  Duchess  at 
once.  '  Ah,  my  friend,  how  you  find  me  !  My  house  is  left  unto 
me  desolate  !  ' 

'  Speak  French,'  growled  the  keeper.    '  No  English  plots  here  !  ' 

Mary  resented  him  bitterly,  for  she  could  understand  no  more 
of  the  conversation  of  the  two  ladies  as  they  withdrew  to  a  sofa. 
For  a  little  while  she  stood  idle  :  then  cautiously,  her  practical 
instincts  all  awake,  she  crept  to  the  fire,  and  kneeling  down  began 
to  make  it  up  silently.  Only  once  the  man  sitting  by  it  looked  at 
her. 

'  It  is  cold,'  he  remarked,  as  from  some  far-away  world.  '  Cold 
here,  though  so  hot  an  August.  I  never  remember  so  hot  an 
August.  I  never  saw  the  leaves  in  the  Tuileries  fall  so  early.' 
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There  was  a  pan  by  the  fire  and  some  dry  rolls  on  a  table. 
Mary  glanced  at  the  two  children,  and  rapidly  set  to  work  to  make 
two  bowls  of  bread  and  milk.  Noiselessly  she  beckoned  the  children 
to  her  and  in  a  moment  they  were  by  her  side,  eating  ravenously. 
They  said  little,  for  they  had  learnt  silence  in  the  last  few  days  ; 
they  stared  curiously  at  Mary,  with  big  eyes  in  little  delicate  faces 
above  their  ruffled  clothes  and  tumbled  frills.  Only  the  little  girl 
fingered  the  parcel,  and  when  Mary  willingly  undid  it,  she  clapped 
her  hands. 

'  Ah  les  jolies  dentelles  !     Ce  sont  a  vous,  Madame  ma  Mere  ! ' 

The  Queen  and  the  Duchess  looked  up,  and  both  took  in  the 
scene  at  a  glance.  The  fire  crackled  cheerfully ;  the  King  bent 
forward  less  despairingly  to  the  blaze  ;  the  children  were  appeased 
and  smiling.  Some  of  the  desolation  was  mysteriously  lifted. 

'  You  have  a  faithful  maid/  said  the  Queen,  smiling  and  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Mary. 

Instinct  led  the  child  to  kneel  and  kiss  it  reverently.  All  her 
heart  and  soul  she  laid  before  the  Queen  as  she  did  so,  fiercest,  if 
latest,  of  the  many  adorers  of  that  ill-fated  Princess. 

'  She  was  not  afraid  to  come  here  with  me,'  said  the  Duchess. 
*  She  is  from  my  own  Highlands.' 

'From  the  loyal  hills,'  smiled  the  Queen  sadly.  'From  the 
faithful  sea.  They  breed  men :  cities  breed  devils.  Be  good 
always  to  your  Highlands,  my  dear,  for  her  sake.  She  has  com- 
forted a  very  lonely  woman.' 

After  that  wonderful  moment  Mary's  impressions  of  the  journey 
home  were  vague  and  transitory.  Since  she  could  not  leave  her 
body  and  life  to  the  service  of  that  fairest  and  most  unhappy  Queen 
of  Hearts,  she  left  her  at  least  the  tribute  of  all  her  thoughts  and 
imaginations.  Only  one  other  memory  of  the  evening  remained 
in  her  heart.  Outside  the  darkened  Embassy,  as  they  waited  for 
the  big  doors  to  unlock,  the  Duchess  spoke. 

'  You  have  done  well,  very  well,  to-night,  Mary,'  she  said,  in 
unexpected  Gaelic.  '  You  shall  be  promoted  in  my  service,  of  course, 
and,  besides  that,  take  this/  She  drew  off  her  finger  a  little  ring, 
on  which  a  pearl  coronet  surmounted  a  ruby  heart.  '  If  ever  you 
are  in  trouble,  show  this  to  me  and  I  will  not  forget  you.  You  have 
brought  comfort  to  a  Queen  to-night/ 
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II 

THERE  are  certain  families  which  naturally  attract  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  themselves.  Of  such  was  the  family  of  the  Duchess 
who,  with  her  husband,  owned  half  the  North  of  Scotland  and  a 
quarter  of  the  North  of  England.  Of  such,  too,  was  the  family  of 
Mary  when,  twenty  years  later,  she  married  Peter  Macintyre, 
crofter,  of  Carlin.  It  is  true  that  Peter's  croft  in  inches  hardly 
equalled  the  estates  of  Her  Grace  in  miles,  but  whatever  the  Macin- 
tyres  did  prospered.  Their  cows  seemed  to  be  perpetually  in  milk, 
their  hens  laid  prodigious  eggs  ;  on  their  poor  field,  reclaimed  from 
marsh  and  heather,  they  gathered  crops  which  made  their  neigh- 
bours stare  with  envy  ;  their  four  babies  were  of  surpassing  size 
and  strength  ;  they  were  never  in  debt,  and  they  laid  by  fat  gold 
coins  in  the  admirable  stockings  Mary  knitted  in  her  odd  moments. 
Old  Mrs.  Macintyre,  who  lived  with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
adored  her,  and  even  the  Duchess,  who  was  naturally  surprised 
that  anyone  should  leave  her  august  service  for  so  trivial  a  reason 
as  matrimony,  admitted  handsomely  that  Mary  had  done  well. 

'  Remember,  Mary,'  she  said,  when  she  made  her  parting  gift 
of  a  Bible,  a  guinea,  and  six  flannel  petticoats,  '  I  shall  look  upon 
you  still  as  one  of  my  people,  and  be  ready  still  to  give  you  any 
help  I  can.'  The  Bible  was  now  well-thumbed,  the  guinea  spent, 
the  flannel  petticoats  cut  up  into  baby  clothes,  but  the  promise 
remained. 

The  Duchess  meant  what  she  said.  She  was  quite  convinced 
that  she  intended  always  to  do  her  best  for  her  people  and  her 
country,  and  yet  it  was  through  her  that  the  greatest  anxiety  of 
Mary's  life  came  to  her,  and  the  greatest  tragedy  to  countless  of 
her  Highland  subjects.  It  was  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
To-day  twilight  has  fallen  upon  strawberry  leaves  and  coronets, 
yet  even  in  that  dusk  a  family  of  the  Duke's  wealth  and  importance 
can  do  a  considerable  amount  of  harm.  Our  Duke  and  Duchess 
left  Paris  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  to  return  to  the  full  sunlight 
of  the  Age  of  Privilege  in  England.  They  had  unlimited  money  and 
authority ;  they  moved  in  stately  progress  from  one  house  to 
another,  or  from  them  to  London,  admired  and  courted  by  all  the 
world.  Had  they  been  vicious  they  might  have  been  a  menace  to 
society ;  as  they  were  well-intentioned,  self-satisfied,  virtuous  and 
stupid,  kindly  and  greedy,  they  were  a  menace  to  their  dependants 
instead.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  In  an  age  of 
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awakening  they  patronised  progress  ;  in  an  age  of  revivals  they 
patronised  life  itself.  They  saw  the  world  as  their  natural  in- 
heritance and  themselves  as  supreme  benefactors.  They  had  their 
parish  ministers  to  dinner,  and  they  thought  very  kindly  and 
possessively  of  God.  When  such  people  translate  their  sense  of 
omnipotence  into  action  the  world  may  well  tremble.  When  God 
said  '  Let  there  be  light/  there  was  light :  when  his  earthly  and 
self-appointed  representatives  follow  him  there  will  almost  certainly 
be  darkness. 

The  light  that  was  to  illuminate  the  world,  in  the  Duchess's 
beady,  hen-like  eyes,  was  revealed  to  herself  and  the  Duke  during 
the  early  nineteenth  century  in  a  hundred  different  suggestions. 
The  opinions  and  theories  of  the  economic  world  were  aired  per- 
petually in  society,  and  only  one  conversation  amongst  countless 
others  need  be  recorded  here  to  show  how  sentence  was  passed  upon 
the  Macintyres,  and  all  the  other  unfortunate  families  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  economic  progress  of  Scotland,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Duchess's  rent  roll. 

'  The  condition  of  the  Highlands  is  really  a  menace  to  civilisation,' 
said  a  portly  gentleman,  who,  framed  by  the  pillars  of  a  vast  London 
library,  might  have  sat  as  a  representative  of  political  philosophy. 
'  If  you  will  believe  me,  Your  Grace,  your  crofters  and  mine  just 
exist  in  a  good,  and  practically  starve  in  a  bad,  season.  Their 
tenure  of  life  is  to  the  last  degree  precarious.' 

'  Look  at  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  too ! '  A  gentleman 
with  a  rubicund  face  shook  his  head  as  he  spoke.  '  They  have  no 
communications  with  the  outer  world,  no  bridges,  no  posts,  barely 
a  road — ' 

'  Only  one  in  all  my  district  of  Carlin,'  murmured  the  Duchess. 

'  — Scarcely  a  soul  can  speak  anything  but  Gaelic ;  bread  is 
almost  unknown.  They  get  their  drink  from  illicit  stills,  and  it  is 
poisonous  stuff.  Civilisation  is  unknown.' 

'  What  can  you  expect  ? '  chimed  in  a  third  speaker.  '  It  is  not 
surprising  that  no  Scotch  property  pays.  How  can  such  land,  on 
the  margin  of  cultivation,  produce  a  living  wage  ?  ' 

The  audience  looked  impressed.  That  phrase — the  margin  of 
cultivation — was  as  much  a  shibboleth  of  the  moment  as  the  Eights 
of  Man  had  been  in  the  speaker's  youth.  Both  were  responsible  for 
not  bloodless  revolutions. 

*  We  shall  all  be  ruined  if  our  properties  remain  as  they  are,' 
agreed  the  Duke,  and  at  this  there  was  a  heartfelt  murmur  of  assent. 
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'  There's  only  one  way  out.'  The  first  speaker  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fireplace,  a  Danton  among  landowners.  '  It's  impossible 
to  preserve  these  small  properties  on  what  is  not  really  arable  land 
at  all.  We  must  lay  down  our  properties  as  pasturage  :  we  must 
breed  sheep  :  the  Highlands  must  become  a  grazing  ground.' 

'  Out  of  the  question  for  many  parts.    Consider  the  bogs.' 

*  They  must  be  drained.' 

'  Rem ember  the  heather  and  the  rock  country.' 

'  Those  must  be  used  as  deer  forests.' 

'  But  the  tenants  ?    Their  tenure  is  practically  hereditary.' 

'  Not  in  law.  Legally  our  rights  are  absolute.  They  must 
adapt  themselves  to  new  methods  and  new  occupations.  I've  tried 
the  experiment  in  Cairnstewart  already,  and  what's  the  result  ? 
Instead  of  fifty  men  starving  on  fifty  holdings  I  have  a  prosperous 
sheep  farmer  with  five  men  under  him,  the  rent  coming  in  regularly, 
and  my  capital  outlay  already  repaid.  It's  the  solution  of  the 
Highland  problem.' 

'  What  about  the  remaining  forty-five  ?  '  inquired  an  un- 
sympathetic listener. 

4  A  few  of  them  emigrated.  I've  moved  the  others  down  to 
the  coast  at  Bolg  and  put  them  into  the  fishing  industries  there.' 

'  And  they  are  doing  well  ?  '  The  Duchess  evidently  expected 
a  reassuring  affirmative,  but  she  was  disappointed. 

'  They  were  poor  fellows  in  any  case,'  returned  Cairnstewart, 
feeling  for  his  snuff-box. 

Thus,  after  many  such  enlightened  interviews,  the  doom  of 
the  Highlands  was  sealed.  That  population  which,  clinging  to  its 
hereditary  homes  and  leaders,  had  survived  starvation  and  hardship, 
endless  recruiting  and  fierce  loyalty  to  a  fallen  King,  was  sentenced 
to  exile  at  last.  The  famous,  or  infamous,  Highland  evictions 
began. 

When  men's  pockets  are  concerned  progress  is  wonderfully 
swift.  Only  a  year  after  this  conversation  rumours  of  a  nature 
too  dark  to  be  credited  began  to  steal  over  the  North.  There  might 
be  few  roads,  bridges  or  posts,  but  rumour  is  not  idle,  even  on  the 
margin  of  cultivation. 

'  It's  not  true,'  said  old  Mrs.  Macintyre,  when  the  first  report 
reached  her  from  her  nearest  neighbour,  who  had  come  two  miles 
down  the  glen  in  the  light  snow  of  a  misty  November  afternoon  to 
bring  her  the  news. 

'  It's  not  true,'  said  Mary,  when  she  came  home  from  the  byre, 
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to  find  the  old  woman  crying  bitterly  over  the  peat  fire.  She  had 
not  the  heart  to  tell  her  that  the  news  had  reached  her  also  in  the 
shieling  that  afternoon. 

'  It  can't  be  true/  said  Peter  Macintyre,  when  he  reached  home 
late  that  evening,  reeking  of  wet  homespuns  and  unaccustomed 
whisky.  '  They  can't  mean  it.'  Nevertheless,  he  had  in  his  pocket 
a  notice  he  could  read  little,  understand  less,  and  believe  not  at  all, 
notifying  him  that  his  lease  would  be  terminated  as  from  the  next 
May  and  requesting  him  to  make  all  preparations  to  vacate  his 
croft  as  from  that  date.  It  might  have  conveyed  more  to  him 
and  to  the  others  if  this  blow  had  befallen  any  one  of  them  alone. 
It  is  easier  to  credit  individual  than  universal  misfortune,  but  this 
was  universal.  Every  crofter  within  reach  had  received  such  an 
order  from  the  Duke's  factor,  and  all,  in  self-protection,  refused 
to  take  the  matter  seriously.  Obviously  it  was  impossible  to 
depopulate  the  world,  and,  in  their  eyes,  Carlin  was  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  the  truth  was  brought 
home  to  the  Macintyres  and  their  neighbours  alike  that  some 
horrible  change  was  on  foot.  The  Duke's  agent  rode  over  from 
Inverness  during  the  long  hard  winter  more  than  once,  and  David 
Mellor  had  no  pleasure  in  snowed-up  passes  and  frost-bound  hills. 
Yet  he  came,  with  strange,  incredible  suggestions. 

*  Ye  should  join  the  Army,  Peter  my  man,'  he  said  once.  '  Ye're 
a  fine  upstanding  man,  well  fitted  for  the  military.' 

'  And  who'd  mind  my  croft  ?  '  asked  Peter. 

'  After  May  that  needna  concern  ye,'  growled  Mr.  Mellor. 

Only  the  next  month  he  told  Mary  that  she  should  emigrate, 
and  in  March  he  told  Mrs.  Macintyre  dourly  that  she'd  be  a  new 
woman  and  free  from  her  rheumatics  when  she  got  down  to  the  coast; 
in  the  summer  to  the  fisheries.  But  hints  were  of  no  avail.  The 
Macintyres,  like  their  neighbours,  could  not  and  would  not  believo 
in  the  new  order  and  stayed  where  they  were.  With  a  black  face 
Peter  ploughed  his  few  bare  acres  as  usual,  and  Mary  watched  over 
her  chickens.  Only  by  night  old  Mrs.  Macintyre  would  cry  cease- 
lessly in  her  curtained-bed  in  the  room,  and  no  one  dared  to  attempt 
comfort. 

And  then  at  last  the  blow  fell.  Over  the  hill  news  came  one 
Friday  that  the  people  of  the  shieling  on  the  other  side  were  warned 
that  their  houses  would  be  cleared  and  they  themselves  evicted  in 
a  fortnight's  time.  Next  day  Mr.  Mellor  rode  harshly  into  Carlin 
and  posted  a  notice  on  the  kirk  door.  Men  gathered  round  it  with 
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set  faces,  women  stood  beneath  it  weeping  :  on  Sunday  morning, 
in  the  crowded  little  whitewashed  church  the  minister  brought 
home  to  them  all  its  full  meaning.  He  was  an  old  man,  very  frail 
and  very  simple,  who  had  known  the  oldest  of  them  all  from  child- 
hood, and  if  David  Mellor  brought  the  message  from  the  Duke, 
he  seemed  to  bring  it  to  them  in  its  hopeless  finality  from  God. 

'  But  a  month  more  I'll  speak  here,'  he  said  in  his  broken  voice, 
'  and  then  the  sound  of  men's  praise  and  prayer  to  God  will  be  heard 
no  more  in  this  valley.  We  must  bow  to  His  decree.  Our  chieftain 
bids  us  go,  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to  obey.  God's  ways  are 
mysterious,  His  leadings  inscrutable.  He  sends  us  forth  as  He  sent 
forth  the  patriarchs  long  ago,  and  though  our  earthly  leaders  may 
bid  us  farewell,  He  will  never  forsake  us.  Bear  patiently,  then, 
whatever  He  sends  us.  It  is  hard  to  go,  yea,  very  hard  to  go.'  The 
old  man  looked  out  of  the  window  ;  no  jewelled  glass  filled  it,  but 
the  young  larches  in  their  spring  green,  the  golden  whin,  the  little 
hamlet,  and  the  f ar-off  snow-capped  hill  made  as  fair  a  picture  as  any 
wrought  by  mediaeval  artists.  '  But  hard  as  it  is  we  must  submit. 
Be  patient,  my  sons  ;  be  brave,  my  daughters.' 

The  church  had  been  very  silent,  but  as  the  minister's  voice 
was  suddenly  still,  the  air  was  rent  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  men, 
by  the  sudden  overwhelming  tears  of  the  women.  Yet,  as  the 
congregation  dispersed  few  words  of  rebellion  or  of  indignation 
were  heard  in  the  little  group  at  the  door.  That  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  these  men.  Centuries  had  taught  them  acquiescence  in 
suffering  :  by  nature  and  tradition  they  were  loyal  as  but  few 
races  have  understood  loyalty.  Their  Duchess  had  turned  against 
them,  but  they  could  not  turn  against  her.  Each  man  went  to  his 
home  believing  in  the  miserable  truth  at  last,  and  yet  utterly  unable 
to  make  any  plan  for  the  future. 

Mary  alone  was  an  exception.  Not  without  some  result  had 
she  lived  in  the  ducal  household  and  listened  for  twenty  years  to 
the  shibboleths  of  English  and  Continental  revolutionaries  in  the 
servants'  hall.  She  made  no  confidences,  she  uttered  no  complaints, 
but  at  once  she  set  her  face  to  alter  fate.  She  was  brave,  she  was 
capable  ;  she  had  Her  Grace's  promise.  To  gain  the  Duchess's 
ear  was  her  one  preoccupation,  and  the  fortune  which  really  does 
favour  the  brave  was  on  her  side.  She  learnt  next  morning  that 
the  family  were  at  Inverness. 

After  a  respite  of  ten  years  from  any  effort  at  literary  com- 
position it  was  no  easy  matter  for  her  to  write  a  letter.  She  spent 
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some  hours  over  the  sheet  of  paper  she  had  begged  from  the  minister, 
and  in  the  end  her  appeal  was  very  short  and  blotted  with  her  tears. 

'  Your  Grace  once  promised  to  help  me.  Your  Grace,  I  do  need 
help  now.  I  ara  Your  Grace's  obedient  servant,  Mary  Macintyre.' 

With  this  letter,  sternly  buckled  into  her  best  black  Sabbath 
gown,  Mary  set  out  next  morning  on  a  twenty -mile  walk  to  Inver- 
ness. Peter  tried  to  dissuade  her,  but  in  vain.  She  went  away, 
and  in  three  days  she  returned.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  her 
dress  still  looked  neat  and  unstained  when  she  walked  into  the 
house,  and  of  Peter  that  he  asked  no  question  as  to  how  she  had 
fared.  From  the  fact  that  she  volunteered  no  account  of  her 
expedition  he  augured  the  worst,  but  to  his  mother  she  was  more 
communicative,  in  her  quick  sing-song  Gaelic. 

1  No,  I  did  not  see  her,  I'd  little  hope  to.  I  waited  for  two 
hours  without  bite  or  sup  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  in  the  end  came 
Her  Grace's  own  woman  to  say  Her  Grace  is  to  pass  through  Carlin 
to-morrow  on  her  way  to  Pitdowie,  and  will  stop  here  to  see  me. 
It's  all  no  use,  mother,  I  fear ;  but  it's  all  I  can  do.  Perhaps 
she'll  be  sorry  when  she  sees  us.' 

The  old  woman  only  shook  her  head. 

The  next  day  dawned  wet  and  stormy.  Peter  went  out  early 
with  the  two  older  children  to  fetch  in  peat  from  the  hills  for  their 
last  day  or  two  in  their  old  home.  Mary  thought  of  keeping  him, 
to  join  her  in  appeals  to  the  Duchess ;  but  of  what  use  was  it  ?  A 
mere  glimpse  at  the  establishment  in  Inverness  had  shown  her 
how  hopeless  was  her  quest.  How  was  she,  a  small  unconsidered 
item  in  a  great  system,  to  have  any  influence  with  the  great  Whig 
aristocracy,  buttressed  behind  its  centuries  of  omnipotence  and  its 
solid  certainty  of  its  own  virtue  and  majesty  ?  God,  said  the 
minister,  chastened  those  whom  He  loved  ;  and  the  Duchess  was 
bent  on  the  same  pursuit.  No  prayers,  no  past  promises  could  avail 
now. 

She  tidied  up  the  house  and  gave  the  children  their  dinner  of 
broth  and  potatoes,  and  then  Mary  sat  down,  powerless  for  once,  to 
watch  by  the  little  window.  From  it  she  could  see  the  coach  road 
winding  across  the  hill,down  which  the  Duchess  must  come, up  which 
she  and  her  family  must  go  forth  to  face  the  darkness  of  the  future. 
The  rain  beat  in  through  a  crack  and  rattled  down  the  big  open 
chimney,  damping  the  peat  fire.  Mrs.  Macintyre,  in  her  best  black 
shawl,  moved  about  slowly,  busy  as  she  had  been  for  the  last  few 
days  over  that  helpless,  complicated  packing  which  tears  at  the 
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heart-strings.  She  had  taken  down  the  little  curtains  and  bed- 
hangings  of  which  Mary  had  been  so  proud  ;  the  patchwork  quilt 
was  in  a  parcel  on  the  bed,  its  gay  colours  peering  out  of  holes  in 
the  paper.  She  had  collected  pots  and  pans  in  one  corner,  and 
put  some  odd  crockery  into  a  wooden  box  with  shavings.  On  the 
chest  and  tables  lay  a  quantity  of  little  old  relics,  waiting  for  some 
safe  harbourage  :  an  old  tartan  of  her  dead  husband's,  the  cockade 
her  grandfather  had  worn  in  the  '45,  little  socks  of  long-dead 
children,  the  miniature  of  a  former  mistress,  ribbons  worn  fifty 
years  before  at  a  Gathering.  Mary,  with  an  aching  heart,  rose  to 
help  her  ;  but  the  old  woman  refused. 

'  Tidy  the  bairns  and  put  on  your  Sabbath  gown,  Mary.  It's 
no  respectful  to  Her  Grace  not  to  be  in  your  best.  Hurry  now, 
there's  the  coach  on  the  hill-side.' 

Ten  minutes  later  Mary  stood  waiting,  all  feeling  dead  in  her 
breast.  The  children  were  crying  a  little  because  their  best  frills 
were  packed,  the  room  she  was  so  proud  of  was  unkempt  and  dis- 
mantled. Overwhelmed  by  misery,  she  found  that  even  the  power 
of  thought  or  speech  had  deserted  her  as  the  sound  of  wheels  deafened 
even  that  of  the  pitiless  rain,  the  vast  creaking  coach  stopped,  and 
a  huge  rat-tat  sounded  on  the  door.  It  was  Mrs.  Macintyre  who 
ran  to  open  it,  while  Mary  stood  stricken  by  the  table,  as,  with  that 
remembered  effect  of  a  procession,  Her  Grace  swept  into  the  room. 

It  was  that  silence,  that  stillness,  little  as  she  realised  it,  which 
made  the  force  of  Mary's  appeal.  Any  conventional  greeting  or 
obeisance  would  have  distracted  Her  Grace's  attention  and  spoilt 
the  situation.  As  it  was,  on  this  dark  spring  afternoon,  Her  Grace, 
expecting  to  enter  the  humblest  of  her  tenants'  dwellings,  stepped 
instead,  however  unwillingly,  thirty  years  backwards  into  history. 

The  small  room  was  not  much  less  bare  than  that  room  she 
entered  in  the  Temple  long  ago.  The  rain  without  and  the  darkness 
within  recalled  the  dim  prison  of  that  distant  day.  The  disarray, 
the  little  piles  of  treasures,  the  pathetic  efforts  at  packing,  carried 
her  mind  back  to  an  earlier  hour  of  that  terrible  evening.  The  boy 
and  girl  huddled  together  crying  on  the  sofa,  as  in  her  memory  a 
prince  and  princess  had  wept  together  once.  Mrs.  Macintyre's  black 
shawl  disclosed  as  tragic  and  saintly  a  face  as  a  martyred  princess 
had  once  revealed  to  her.  And  in  Mary,  standing  in  her  black  gown 
before  her  motionless,  the  Duchess  read  suddenly  and  unwillingly 
the  tragedy  of  that  infinitely  greater,  yet  no  less  unhappy,  wife  and 
mother  to  whom  she  had  hastened  with  sympathy  long  ago  in 
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another  exile,  another  intolerable  calamity.  For  quite  two  minutes 
the  two  women  stood  facing  each  other,  in  silence,  memories  racing 
through  Her  Grace's  heart. 

In  moments  of  great  emotion  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
wave  of  feeling  from  one  mind  influences  another,  that  thoughts 
become  common,  memories  attuned.  Half  consciously,  wholly 
desperately,  Mary  became  aware  whither  Her  Grace's  thoughts 
were  turning,  and  words  long  forgotten  came  to  her  lips. 

'  Madame,'  she  said  slowly,  '  you  have  come  to  help  us,  you 
have  come  to  comfort  us.  Our  house,  as  you  see,  is  left  unto  us 
desolate.' 

Silence  reigned  in  the  room.  Mary  could  say  no  more.  Not 
for  her  were  possible  the  appeals  and  fanciful  analogies  which  rang 
through  her  mind.  But  Her  Grace  also  was  silent.  The  women 
who  accompanied  her  stood  waiting  for  the  dignified  reproaches 
and  the  short  lecture  on  economic  necessities  which,  through  gossip 
from  the  servants  who  waited  at  table,  they  knew  was  to  have  been 
this  peasant  woman's  fare.  What  really  passed  they  never  knew, 
for  Her  Grace  imperiously  beckoned  to  them  to  withdraw. 

Relieved  of  their  presence,  Her  Grace  moved  to  the  dying  fire 
and  spoke  at  last. 

'  Mary,'  she  said,  '  I  suppose  we  both  know  where  our  thoughts 
are  now.' 

Mary  could  only  bow  her  head  and  turn  to  her  children. 

'  You  pitied  her,'  she  said  brokenly. 

'  Yes,  I  pitied  her.' 

'  She'd  lost  her  home  and  all  she  had.  Of  course,  she  was  a 
Queen  and  had  more  to  lose  ;  but  this  is  all  I  have.' 

'  Well,  go  on,  Mary.' 

'  She  was  a  Queen,'  repeated  Mary,  '  and,  of  course,  I'm  just 
a  poor  woman.  You  pitied  her,  but  you  have  no  pity  for  us.' 

'  But  I  could  do  nothing  for  her  in  the  end,  Mary.' 

'  No,  you  couldn't  save  her  ;  but,  Your  Grace,  she  told  you  that 
the  hills  and  the  sea  were  always  loyal.  She  asked  you  to  be  good 
to  your  Highlands.  You  could  save  us  now.  And  on  that  same 
night,  Your  Grace,  you  promised  you  would  help  me.' 

And  then,  on  Mary's  brown,  rough  hand,  Her  Grace  saw  her 
own  pearl  and  ruby  ring.  She  could  say  no  more  for  the  moment, 
for  her  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears. 
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III 

'  Is  it  possible  that  women  will  ever  understand  economics  or 
justice  ?  '  muttered  the  Duke,  as  he  despatched,  unwillingly,  to 
David  Mellor,  next  day,  an  order  rescinding  the  notice  to  quit  to 
all  his  tenants  on  Carlin.  '  What  is  the  use  of  saving  a  few  and  not 
all?' 

'  Is  the  Duke  daft  ?  '  growled  David,  as  he  set  out  to  Carlin  very 
unwillingly  on  his  errand  of  mercy. 

'  But  what  did  ye  say  to  Her  Grace,  woman  ?  '  demanded 
Peter  repeatedly,  dazed  by  his  sudden  good  fortune  and  the  genius 
of  his  wife. 

It  mattered  very  little  that  none  of  these  questions  were  ever 
answered.  Far  from  the  turrets  of  the  Temple  and  the  scattered 
ashes  of  the  Capetian  family  in  St.  Denis,  undisturbed  by  revolution 
and  ignorant  of  their  debt  to  a  dead  Queen,  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  a  handful  of  crofters  lived  out  their  lives  untroubled  beneath 
the  hills  of  Carlin. 
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ORIGINALITY  has  been  defined  as  'unconscious  or  undetected 
imitation ' ;  and  Andrew  Lang  defined  a  plagiarist  as  *  any 
successful  author.'  These  somewhat  cynical  utterances  seem  to 
imply  that  originality  is  now  impossible  :  a  platitude  which  each 
generation  seems  to  discover  afresh. 

Nearly  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  in  the 
Adventurer  (No.  95) :  '  A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may  easily 
happen  without  any  communication,  since  there  are  many  occasions 
in  which  all  reasonable  men  will  think  alike.'  The  Doctor  was 
no  severe  castigator  of  plagiarism,  for  in  the  Rambler  (No.  143) 
he  remarks :  '  This  accusation  (of  plagiarism)  is  dangerous, 
because  even  when  it  is  false,  it  may  sometimes  be  urged  with 
probability.' 

This  is  common  sense,  for  an  apparent  plagiarism  may  be  in 
fact  a  mere  coincidence,  but  the  author  can  only  give  his  word  to 
that  effect :  he  has  no  means  of  proving  his  assertion.  Moreover, 
it  is  probable  that  many  who  read  the  accusation  will  never  see 
the  denial.  In  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  Johnson  protests 
against  the  too  facile  way  in  which  charges  of  plagiarism  are  made. 

'  I  have  found  it  remarked  that,  in  this  important  sentence, 
"  Go  before,  I'll  follow,"  we  read  a  translation  of  "  I  prae,  sequar" 
I  have  been  told  that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says  : 
"  /  cry'd  to  sleep  again,"  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had, 
like  every  other  man,  the  same  wish  on  the  same  occasion.' 

These  are  exaggerated  instances,  but  had  Johnson's  knowledge 
of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries  been  as  great  as  that  of  modern 
editors,  he  could  not  but  have  remarked  on  the  amazing  number 
of  parallel  passages  in  the  plays  of  the  period.  As  Mr.  Harold 
Bayley  tells  us  in  'The  Shakspeare  Symphony,'  in  Shakspeare's 
time  no  poet  had  any  compunction  in  appropriating  another's 
similes  and  metaphors.  He  gives  hundreds  of  instances,  and 
states  that  '  Hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  writer  discover- 
ing and  pointing  out  fresh  and  inexplicable  plagiarisms  and 
"  coincidences,"  and  this  field  is  quite  exhaustless.' 

But  coincidences  are  often  not  inexplicable  :  they  are  almost 
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inevitable  when  similar  minds  attack  similar  subjects.  Which 
cases  of  parallelism  should  be  labelled  '  theft '  and  which  '  coin- 
cidence,' each  reader  must  decide  for  himself.  Nor  are  plagiar- 
isms more  inexplicable  if  by  general  consent  they  are  permissible, 
as  Mr.  Bayley  asserts  that  they  were  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Crispe,  K.C.,  in  his  Reminiscences,  gives  an  instance 
of  how  writers  may  independently  use  the  same  simile  without 
intentional  plagiarising. 

'  Montaigne,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  writes  : 

*  "  It  happens  as  with  cages — the  birds  without  despair  to  get 
in,  and  those  within  despair  of  getting  out." 

'  Quitard.  "  Le  mariage  est  comme  une  forteresse  assiegee :  ceux 
qui  sont  dehors  veulent  y  entrer,  et  ceux  qui  sont  dedans  veulent 
sortir." 

'Emerson.  "Is  not  marriage  an  open  question,  when  it  is 
alleged  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  that  such  as  are  in  the 
institution  wish  to  get  out,  and  such  as  are  out  wish  to  get  in  ?  " 

So  distinguished  an  essayist  as  Quitard  would  certainly  not 
have  plagiarised  so  well  known  an  author  as  Montaigne,  whilst 
the  quotation  from  Emerson  implies  that  the  idea  was  common 
property,  and  not  the  author's  original  thought. 

The  exposed  plagiarist,  when  detected,  is  always  anxious  to 
clear  himself  by  the  old  adage,  '  great  wits  jump.'  Of  this  an 
amusing  example  is  given  by  Sheridan  in  The  Critic,  Act  iii. 

'  Sneer.    Haven't  I  heard  that  line  before  ? 

Puff.    No,  I  fancy  not. — Where,  pray  ? 

Dangle.    Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  like  it  in  Othello. 

Puff.  Gad  !  now  you  put  me  in  mind  o't,  I  believe  there  is — 
but  that's  of  no  consequence  ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  two 
people  happened  to  hit  upon  the  same  thought, — and  Shakspeare 
made  use  of  it  first,  that's  all.' 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  decide  whether  an  author  is  guilty  of  conscious  or 
unconscious  plagiarism  ;  though  there  are  various  instances  of 
authors  protesting  against  the  appropriation  of  their  ideas.  We 
need  only  refer  in  confirmation  to  Greene's  oft-quoted  attack 
on  Shakspeare  in  '  A  Groat's-worth  of  Wit,'  describing  him  as  '  an 
upstart  Crow,  beautified  in  our  feathers.'  But  literary  honesty 
became  more  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  partly  because 
the  booksellers  (publishers)  objected  to  the  piracy  of  works  which 
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were  their  copyright ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  time  of  Dr. 
Johnson  plagiarism  was  an  acknowledged  literary  offence,  if  not 
a  very  scandalous  one. 

But  in  the  half-century  following  Johnson's  pronouncement, 
the  sensitiveness  of  authors  to  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  sensibly 
increased.  The  comparatively  indifferent  attitude  of  Johnson  was 
abandoned,  and  critics  were  keener  to  detect  supposed  thefts, 
and  authors  more  indignant  when  accused  of  them.  But  it  is  of 
course  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
body  of  literature,  even  on  his  own  subject,  and  with  every  desire 
to  be  original  the  author  is  bound  to  use  a  phrase  or  an  epithet 
which  has  done  duty  before — probably  several  times.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  gives  an  instance  which,  no  doubt,  was  but  a  typical  one. 

'  When  first  I  knew  Hogg  he  used  to  send  me  his  poetry,  and  was 
both  indignant  and  horrified  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  parallel 
passages  in  others  whom  he  had  never  read,  but  whom  all  the 
world  would  have  sworn  he  had  copied.' 

Exactly  the  same  treatment  was  meted  out  to  Scott  himself. 
Captain  Medwin  one  day  found  Byron  reading  Scott,  of  whom  he 
was  an  ardent  admirer. 

'  "  How  difficult  to  say  anything  new  !  "  remarked  Byron  to  his 
visitor.  "  This  page,  for  instance,  is  a  brilliant  one  ;  it  is  full  of  wit. 
But  let  us  see  how  much  is  original.  This  passage  (continued  his 
Lordship)  comes  from  Shakspeare  ;  this  bon  mot  from  one  of 
Sheridan's  comedies ;  this  observation  from  another  writer  ;  and 
yet  the  ideas  are  new  moulded,  and  perhaps  Scott  was  not  aware 
of  their  being  plagiarisms.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  good 
memory." 

'  "  I  should  not  like  to  have  you  for  a  critic !  "  observed  Captain 
Medwin.' 

'  "  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  was  the  reply.'  (Notes  and  Queries, 
Sept.  26,  1857.) 

A  truth  is  often  spoken  in  jest,  for  Byron  was  a  conscious 
plagiarist  if  we  may  credit  his  own  assertion.  In  '  Salad  for  the 
Social,'  by  F.  S.,  I  find  it  related  that 

'  Moore,  once  observing  Byron  with  a  book  full  of  paper-marks, 
asked  him  what  it  was.  "  Only  a  book,"  he  answered,  "  from 
which  I  am  trying  to  crib  ;  as  I  do  whenever  I  can  ;  and  that's 
the  way  I  get  the  character  of  an  original  poet."  ' 
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Scott,  however,  had  no  need  to  borrow  from  others,  and  when 
he  did  so  it  was  no  doubt  unintentionally,  for  he  had  the  modern 
author's  fear  of  the  accusation  of  not  being  original. 

In  Lockhart's  '  Life '  (vol.  iii)  we  learn  that  Scott  writes  of  a 
letter  from  a  person  who  called  himself  '  Detector,'  which  '  proved 
me  guilty  of  stealing  a  passage  from  one  of  Vida's  Latin  poems 
which  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of.'  The  passage  was  the  well 
known  couplet : 

'  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ! ' 

and  the  reference  of  '  Detector '  was  to  Vida,  '  Ad  Eranen '  (el. 
II.  v.  21)  : 

'  Cum  dolor  atque  supercilio  gravis  imminet  angor, 
Fungeris  angelico  sola  ministerio.' 

No  doubt  the  coincidence  seemed  very  suspicious,  but  it  had 
an  easy  explanation.  The  whole  thing  was  a  hoax :  there  are  no 
such  lines  and  no  such  poem  in  Vida. 

This  was  not  Scott's  only  annoying  experience  of  the  kind,  as 
appears  from  the  pages  of  Lockhart.  In  the  London  Courier  of 
September  15,  1810,  appeared  an  article  signed  '  S.T.C.'  (the  well- 
known  initials  of  Coleridge),  charging  him  with  being  a  plagiarist, 
especially  from  Coleridge.  Southey  wrote  to  Coleridge,  and  having 
obtained  from  him  an  indignant  denial  of  his  authorship  of  the 
article,  he  forwarded  it  to  Scott,  who  replied  as  follows  :— 

*  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  to  you  that  I  was 
unconscious  at  the  time  of  appropriating  the  goods  of  others, 
although  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  several  of  the  passages 
must  have  been  running  in  my  head.' 

Coleridge  himself  was  almost  morbidly  sensitive  to  any  impu- 
tation of  plagiarism.  In  a  letter  to  Southey  of  February  8,  1813, 
he  apologises  for  '  thefts  from  Wallenstein  '  in  his  play  of  Remorse  : 

1  they  came  on  compulsion  from  the  necessity  of  haste,  and  do  not 
lie  on  my  conscience,  being  partly  thefts  from  myself. 

"  The  obscurest  Haunt  of  all  our  mountains  " 
I  did  not  recognise  as  Wordsworth  till  after  the  play  was  all  printed.' 

('Letters  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,'  vol.  ii.  p.  608.) 
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This  particular  line  was  supposed  to  be  a  plagiarism  of  Words- 
worth's 

'  It  is  the  loveliest  place  of  all  these  hills.' 

He  must  have  been  a  hypercritic  who  detected  any  theft  in 
two  such  dissimilar  lines,  and  Coleridge  need  hardly  have  troubled 
to  exculpate  himself. 

Yet  by  one  of  those  strange  inconsistencies  sometimes  found 
in  poets,  we  find  Lamb  in  a  letter  of  March  17,  1800,  stating  that 
Coleridge  had  suggested  to  him  '  the  forgery  of  a  supposed  MS.  of 
Burton,  the  anatomist  of  melancholy.'  (Lamb's  '  Letters.' 
Ainger.)  It  is  true  that  this  was  thirteen  years  earlier,  and 
possibly  by  forgery  he  meant  no  more  than  an  imitation.  This 
is  the  more  probable  because  in  October  of  the  same  year  Lamb 
writes  of  *  two  imitations  of  Burton.' 

Coleridge's  own  sensitiveness  of  the  charge  of  want  of  origin- 
ality ought  to  have  made  him  careful  how  he  accused  others. 
Yet  we  find  him  roundly  asserting  that  '  all  that  is  true  in  Home 
Tooke's  book  ("  The  Diversions  of  Purley  ")  is  taken  from  Lennep.' 
But  Lennep's  book  was  not  published  till  1790  :  four  years  after 
the  first  part  of  the  Diversions.  ( J.  M.  Robertson, '  Essays  towards 
a  Critical  Method.') 

The  more  popular  a  poet  is  the  more  criticism  he  receives,  and 
the  more  eager  is  the  detector  of  plagiarism  to  justify  his  existence. 
Naturally  Tennyson  has  been  the  target  for  numerous  commen- 
tators who  have  discovered  parallel  passages  in  the  works  of 
earlier  poets.  For  example,  Sir  Edward  Cook  in  '  More  Literary 
Recreations  '  points  out  that  '  I  would  be  the  jewel  that  trembles 
in  her  ear,'  etc.,  from  '  The  Miller's  Daughter,'  is  near  '  to  an  ode 
of  Ronsard,  of  which  the  original  was  a  well-known  piece  of  the 
Pseudo-Anacreon.' 

Mr.  Walsh  observes  that  the  lines  : 

'  For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God,' 

can  be  paralleled  in  the  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  and  by  passages 
in  Pope  and  Waller.  Sir  Edward  also  writes  : 

'  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  in  his  "  Illustrations  to  Tennyson,"  brought 
immense  reading  and  memory  to  bear  upon  collecting  other  such 
parallels,  and  in  the  case  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  Mr.  Andrew  Bradley 
has  added  to  the  number.' 
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He  has,  indeed  !  His  examples  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
(1)  conscious  borrowing  (with  which  we  have  no  concern) ;  (2) 
cases  where  a  phrase  is  retained  in  the  memory,  perhaps  for  years, 
and  is  unconsciously  reproduced  ;  (3)  cases  where  a  similarity  of 
phrase  or  thought  is  only  coincidence.  It  is  the  second  class  to 
which  Mr.  Bradley  refers  the  majority  of  the  instances ;  he  con- 
cludes that  Tennyson  '  was  more  than  commonly  subject  to  this 
trick  of  memory.'  Unconsciously  he  reproduced  more  epithets 
and  phrases  than  (say)  Shelley  or  Keats.  In  the  *  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers '  he  showed  a  scrupulousness  in  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness. 

Like  many  poets,  Tennyson  was  thin-skinned.  He  resented 
the  charges  of  borrowing  from  others,  charges  often  made  unjustly. 
Thus  he  writes  to  a  correspondent  who  thought  he  had  detected 
a  plagiarism  : 

'  Are  not  human  eyes  all  over  the  world  looking  at  the  same 
objects,  and  must  there  not  consequently  be  coincidences  of  thought 
and  impressions  and  expressions  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible  for 
anyone  to  say  or  write  anything  in  this  late  time  of  the  world  to 
which,  in  the  rest  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  a  parallel  could  not 
somewhere  be  found.' 

Again  he  protested  against  the  accusation  that  he  had  taken 
partly  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  partly  from  Shakspeare 
the  line  in  '  The  Princess  ' : 

'  Like  bottom  agates  in  clear  sea.' 

He  had  himself  invented  the  epithet  whilst  bathing  in  Wales. 
('  Tennyson.  A  Memoir, '  Vol.  2.)  When  editors  agreed  that  the 
line  : 

'  The  moaning  of  the  homeless  sea ' 
was  partly  taken  from  Horace's 

'  gementis  littora  Bospori,' 

he  exclaimed  :  '  Fools !  as  if  no  one  had  heard  the  sea  moan 
except  Horace.'  ('More  Literary  Recreations.') 

One  more  quotation  from  his  letters  on  the  subject. 

'  There  is,  I  fear,'  wrote  Tennyson,  '  a  prosaic  set  growing  up 
among  us — editors  of  booklets,  bookworms,  index-hunters,  or  men 
of  great  memories  and  no  imagination,  who  believe  .  .  .  (that  the 
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poet)  is  for  ever  poking  his  nose  between  the  pages  of  some  old 
volume  in  order  to  see  what  he  can  appropriate.  They  will  not 
allow  one  to  say  "  Ring  the  Bell,"  without  finding  that  we  have 
taken  it  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  even  to  use  such  a  simple 
expression  as  the  ocean  "  roars,"  without  finding  out  the  precise 
verse  in  Homer  or  Horace  from  which  we  have  plagiarised  it.' 

Wordsworth  long  ago  took  the  same  view  :  in  his  letter  to 
Scott  about  his  '  Dryden  '  he  suggested 

'  notes  pointing  out  authors  to  whom  the  poet  has  been  indebted, 
not  in  the  fiddling  way  of  phrase  here  and  phrase  there  (which  is 
detestable  as  a  general  practice),  but  where  he  has  essential  obliga- 
tions either  as  to  matter  or  manner.' 

When  in  1871  Bret  Harte's  '  Heathen  Chinee  '  was  published, 
numerous  imitations  appeared,  and  one  called  '  Three  Aces '  was 
attributed  to  Mark  Twain.  He  wrote  protesting  that  he  was  not 
the  author  of  the  'plagiarism  entitled  "Three  Aces"  ...  It  is 
hard  to  be  accused  of  plagiarism — a  crime  I  never  have  committed 
in  my  life.'  ( '  Letters,'  105-6.)  Later  on  he  writes  : 

'  The  reference  to  Bret  Harte  reminds  me  that  I  often  accused 
him  of  being  a  deliberate  imitator  of  Dickens  ;  and  this  in  turn 
reminds  me  that  I  have  charged  unconscious  plagiarism  upon 
Charley  Warner  ;  and  this  in  turn  reminds  me  that  I  have  been 
delighting  my  soul  for  two  weeks  over  a  bran-new  and  ingenious 
way  of  beginning  a  novel — and  behold,  all  at  once  it  flashes  upon 
me  that  Charley  Warner  originated  the  idea  three  years  ago  and 
told  me  about  it !  Aha  !  So  much  for  self-righteousness  !  I  am 
well  repaid.  ...  I  would  not  wonder  if  I  am  the  worst  literary 
thief  in  the  world,  without  knowing  it.' 

To  be  liable  to  reproduce  without  intention  ideas  or  phrases 
which  are  supposedly  original,  but  which  are  really  only  dormant 
reminiscences,  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  possessing  a  strong 
memory  such  as  Mark  Twain's. 

Macaulay  lamented  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  from 
his  inability  to  forget,  and  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Essay  on 
Johnson  he  has  a  note  acknowledging  that  a  '  passage  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  a  passage  in  the  Rambler,  No.  20.  The 
resemblance  may  possibly  be  the  effect  of  unconscious  plagiarism.' 

As  we  have  seen,  Byron  was  conscious  of  the  danger  of  a  strong 
memory.  The  American  dramatist,  Bronson  Howard,  was  forced 
to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  read  plays  sent  to  him  by  young  authors, 
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after  an  unpleasant  experience.  He  was  accused  by  a  fellow 
author  of  having  appropriated  the  plot  of  a  play  sent  to  him  to 
read  many  years  previously.  He  had  totally  forgotten  all  about 
it,  but  acknowledged  that  the  idea  which  he  had  thought  his  own 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  play  which  he  had  read  so  long 
before. 

Of  a  different  class  is  the  case  of  Sir  A.  W.  Pinero's  early  play 
'The  Squire,'  traced  by  the  critics  to  Mr.  Hardy's  '  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,'  which  the  dramatist  had  not  read.  I  have  notes 
of  several  similar  instances. 

Stevenson  would  certainly  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  original 
writer,  who  has  given  ample  proof  of  powers  independent  of  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  from  anyone.  Yet  read  what  he  writes  in 
the  preface  to  '  Treasure  Island.' 

'  It  is  my  debt  to  Washington  Irving  that  exercises  my  con- 
science, and  justly  so,  for  I  believe  plagiarism  was  rarely  carried 
farther.  I  chanced  to  pick  up  the  "  Tales  of  a  Traveler  "  some 
years  ago,  with  a  view  to  an  anthology  of  prose  narrative,  and  the 
book  flew  up  and  struck  me  ;  Billy  Bones,  his  chest,  etc.  ...  all 
were  the  property  of  Washington  Irving.  But  I  had  no  guess  of  it 
then,  as  I  sat  writing  by  the  fireside.  ...  It  seemed  to  me  as 
original  as  sin.' 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  (January  25,  1890) 
points  out  a  somewhat  remarkable  similarity  in  the  plot  of  Zola's 
short  story  '  La  Mort  d' Olivier  Becaille '  and  of  Marie  Corelli's 
'  Vendetta.' 

'  Both  novels  are  written  autobiographically,  and  open  almost 
in  the  same  words.  The  heroes  of  both  were  buried  alive,  and 
escaped  in  much  the  same  improbable  manner,  and  came  back 
to  life  only  to  find  their  wives  unfaithful  to  their  memory.  There 
the  analogy  ends.' 

In  such  cases  as  these — and  they  are  by  no  means  rare — each 
reader  must  decide  for  himself  whether  the  similarity  is  accidental 
or  otherwise.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of  a  novelist  or  drama- 
tist never  to  appropriate  a  situation  already  used,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  such  situations  are  limited ;  Signor  Polti  estimates  that 
there  are  but  thirty-six,  excluding  variations.  But  all  must  agree 
that  to  take  the  plot  of  another  writer  without  acknowledgment 
is  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  nowadays,  however  innocent  it  may 
have  been  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare. 
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A  still  more  recent  instance  appeared  in  the  Daily  Mail  of 
April  2,  1920.  '  M.  Pierre  Benoit,  the  author  of  "  L'Atlantide," 
who  was  alleged  by  the  French  Quarterly  to  have  plagiarised  Sir 
H.  Rider  Haggard's  celebrated  novel  "  She,"  has  begun  proceedings 
for  damages.'  I  do  not  know  the  result  of  his  action,  but  presum- 
ably he  convinced  the  court  of  the  truth  of  his  statement  that  he 
had  never  read  the  book,  as  I  see  from  the  Observer  of  October  10, 
1920,  that  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur. 

It  does  therefore  seem  that  it  would  be  wise  to  remember  Dr. 
Johnson's  advice,  and  be  chary  of  accusing  an  author  of  plagiarism, — 
though,  if  convicted,  he  deserves  little  pity.  Sir  Owen  Seaman 
sums  up  the  matter  excellently  in  a  verse  from  '  In  Praise  of 
Commonplace,'  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting. 

'  There's  nothing  new  this  time  of  day. 
No  bard  should  blush  to  be  a  debtor 
To  those  who  had  the  earlier  say, 
So  long  as  he  can  do  it  better  ; 
The  form's  the  thing ;  to  poets  dead 
And  crowned  in  heaven,  we  give  the  credit 
Not  half  so  much  for  what  they  said 
As  for  the  jolly  way  they  said  it.' 

H.  M.  PAULL. 
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NOTES  OF  A  THREE-DAYS'  TOUR  TO  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

AUGUST,  1842.— T.  CARLYLE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

[THE  HON.  STEPHEN  SPRING  RICE,  Carlyle's  host  in  this  Tour,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Viscount  Melbourne's  second  administration,  and  held  the  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs.  Stephen's  eldest  sister  was  the 
Miss  Spring  Rice  who  took  so  much  interest  in  Carlyle's  first  course 
of  Lectures,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  James 
Marshall  of  Leeds,  one  of  Carlyle's  most  kind  and  generous  friends. 
In  1838  Carlyle  was  invited  to  an  At  Home,  or  Soiree,  at  the  Chan- 
cellor's, and  he  remarks  in  his  Journal  that  '  It  was  the  eldest 
daughter,  Miss  Spring  Rice,  one  of  my  hearers  last  year  in  German, 
to  whom  as  I  suppose  I  owed  so  strange  an  invitation.'  He  then 
describes  the  Soiree  :  '  A  brilliant-looking  thing  ;  all  very  polite  ; 
Marchionesses,  etc.,  "  with  feelings  exactly  like  ours "  (as  my 
Mother  said  of  the  foreign  persons  in  Wilhelm  Meister).' — That 
is  enough  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  friendship  between  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Carlyle. 

The  story  of  the  Tour  itself  needs  no  explanation,  being  easily 
intelligible  from  beginning  to  end.  It  forms  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  Carlyle's  light,  easy  and  rapid  style  of  writing,  and 
shows  well  the  extraordinary  alertness  of  his  eye,  his  power  of 
remembering  and  vividly  describing  everything  that  came  within 
range  of  his  vision  or  within  hearing.  There  are  few  records  of 
trips  by  sea  or  land  that  can  compare  with  this,  which  was  written 
currente  calamo,  or  at  full  gallop,  between  the  12th  and  16th  of 
August,  he  having  also  written  in  these  five  days  many  letters 
and  notes  to  correspondents,  received  and  paid  several  calls,  and 
spent  one  of  the  afternoons  in  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
meet  Charles  Buller. 

The  manuscript  of  the  Tour  consists  of  twenty-five  foolscap 
pages,  distinctly  written  and  carefully  punctuated,  without  erasure 
or  mistake  of  any  consequence.  No  part  of  it  has  ever  been  printed 
before,  except  a  few  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his  '  Life  of 
Carlyle,'  which  amount  in  all  to  considerably  less  than  a  quarter 
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of  the  whole.  His  extracts  are  inaccurately  printed,  and  his  com- 
mentary often  faulty ;  and,  moreover,  the  Tour  must  be  read  in 
its  entirety  that  it  may  have  any  chance  to  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, the  full  effect  be  essentially  cumulative.  It  is  here  printed 
exactly  as  it  was  written. 

Carlyle  had  made  arrangements  before  starting  on  this  tour  for 
his  wife  (who  had  lost  her  mother  in  February  of  this  year  and  was 
in  poor  health  and  greatly  depressed)  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old 
friends  the  Bullers,  who  were  spending  the  summer  at  Troston  in 
Suffolk,  occupying  the  Rectory  with  their  youngest  son  Reginald, 
who  was  the  incumbent  there.  The  day  of  her  departure  from 
London  had  been  fixed  for  the  llth  of  August ;  Carlyle  expected 
to  be  home  again  on  the  9th,  but  the  yacht  was  becalmed  for  some 
hours,  and  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  that  he  reached 
Chelsea.  There  was  not  time  to  give  her  a  full  account  of  his 
travels  that  night,  and  next  morning  he  drove  with  her  to  Grace- 
church  Street,  whence  the  coach  for  Troston  started  ;  the  rest  of 
tha  day  he  spent  in  writing  letters — not  forgetting  to  send  one  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle  to  greet  her  at  Troston  next  morning  at  breakfast. 
On  the  next  day  (the  12th)  he  began  to  write  the  Tour ;  and  on 
the  16th  in  his  almost  daily  letter  to  his  wife  he  says,  '  Thanks 
for  your  dear  little  Letter  and  for  the  good  news  you  send  me ; 
— and  pardon  that  ugly  mass  of  Manuscript  [of  the  Tour],  which 
you  need  not  read,  unless  you  have  nothing  to  do.  Indeed  it  will 
contain  nothing  new  to  you  ;  and  is  a  fatuity,  little  more  ;  but 
I  wanted  to  have  it  off  my  hands  for  something  better :  I  have 
hurt  my  finger  and  thumb  in  scrawling  it,  for  so  many  hours : 
that  is  the  worst  ill  I  have  done.  Exactly  this  moment,  while 
the  clock  strikes  four,  I  have  done  with  it ;  and  must  run  to  some 
interior  Town  Office, — and  not  dine  till  five.'  Mrs.  Carlyle  replies 
next  day,  '  I  have  only  read  the  first  two  pages  of  your  Manuscript 
("  you  idler  ! ")  :  Mr.  Buller  saw  it  in  my  hand,  and  wished  plainly 
to  see  what  it  was  all  about ;  so  I  left  it  with  him  while  I  wrote  my 
Letter.  It  will  be  very  entertaining  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  is  it 
not  a  mere  evading  of  your  destiny  to  write  Tours  just  now  !  with 
that  unlaid  and  unlayable  ghost  of  Cromwell  beckoning  you  on ! ' 
In  a  few  days  she  again  refers  to  the  manuscript  in  these  words : 
'  Little  as  you  may  think  of  your  "  Tour  "  yourself,  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  greatly  admired  with  us  ;  and  Mrs.  Buller  declares  that 
you  ought  to  publish  it  if  it  were  only  in  the  view  of  putting  down, 
pianos.' 

Carlyle,  who  was  now  in  great  difficulties  about  deciding  on  the 
best  way  of  beginning  his  Life  of  Cromwell,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
all  about  his  '  Tour,'  and  did  not  see  it  again  until  he  found  it  among 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  papers  after  her  death.  He  has  docketed  the  packet 
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which  contains  it,  '  Notes  of  a  three-days  Tour  to  the  Netherlands, 
August  1842.  (Written  then,— one  sheet  of  it  read  now,  9th  August 
1866  !)— Was  in  Her  Box.' 

A.  CABLYLE.] 


ON  Friday,  5th  of  August,  1842,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Spring  Rice, 
Commissioner  t  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  sent  me  by  post  an 
intimation  that  he  meant  to  indulge  himself  in  a  little  cruise  to 
Ostend,  in  one  of  the  Revenue  Cutters  at  his  disposal  for  that 
and  other  purposes  ;  that  he  meant  to  set  out  from  the  Custom- 
house on  the  morrow  not  later  than  half-past  twelve  o'clock; 
and  finally  that  he  claimed  my  quasi-promise,  given  him  some 
time  before,  to  take  part  in  the  adventure.  My  Wife  urging  me, 
my  dreary  unfeasibilities  of  Business  No-Business  (things  which 
must  and  shall  be  done,  and  which  cannot,  as  it  were,  be  done) 
freely,  alas,  too  freely,  permitting  me, — I  resolved  to  comply. 
This  precisely  on  the  Friday  following  (12  August)  is  the  rapid 
reminiscence  of  our  voyage,  committed  to  paper, — probably  soon 
after  committed  to  fire ! 

Chelsea  Steamer  brought  me  to  the  Customhouse ;  the  Black- 
wall  Railway,  in  a  morning  decidedly  growing  wet,  brought  us  all, 
Spring  Rice,  namely,  and  his  younger  brother  Charles,  on  board 
of  the  Margate  steamer  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  The  rain 
by  this  time  fell  in  copious  floods ;  the  Steamer,  a  long,  narrow, 
swift-sailing  ship,  was  crowded  from  stem  to  stern  ;  lucky  he  who 
could  get  well-planted  under  the  awning,  with  sitting-room  or 
even  standing-room  ;  for  elsewhere  there  was  no  continuing  :  I 
never  tried  the  cabin  at  all.  The  people  on  board  seemed  '  mostly 
merchants,  Mr.  Carlyle,'  commercial,  many  of  them  opulent-look- 
ing City-people ;  going  down,  as  I  fancied,  to  pass  the  Sunday 
with  their  Wives  now  in  bathing-quarters  about  the  Thames  mouth. 
We  had  to  put  up  with  one  another :  silent,  perhaps  sulky,  yet 
outwardly  all  civil ; — the  English  have  decidedly  acquired  the  art 
of  living  together  without  afflicting  one  another,  or  with  the 
minimum  of  affliction.  Towards  four  it  ceased  raining.  But  at 
any  rate,  we  had  the  resource  of  a  Steward  on  board  ;  a  swift, 
assiduous,  elf-looking  little  man  ;  close  shaved,  trim ;  with  grey, 
small,  anxious,  knavish-looking  eyes  ;  in  short  spencer  and  cap  ; 
alive  to  the  fingers'  ends  ;  an  Ubiquity  of  a  man :  sandwiches, 
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biscuits,  with,  soda-water,  sherry  and  baser  liquors  this  herokin 
plenteously  dispensed — at  a  rather  elevated  price,  as  I  considered. 
We  had  the  shores  of  the  River,  not  always  of  mud ; — or  of  mud, 
as  at  Purfleet,  elevated  into  striking  figure.  Men  went  in  front 
(Fore,  do  they  call  it  ?),  and  smoked  cigars.  No  working  man, 
as  I  think,  was  on  board ;  but  sundry  persons,  in  the  front  part, 
who  fled  to  brandy-and-water  after  lunch,  and  one  or  two  who 
got  quite  swoln  and  red-faced  thereby  :  very  ugly  to  behold.  A 
Mr.  W — —  and  his  wife,  recognised  Stephen  Spring  Rice,  and 
spoke  with  him  ;  the  wife  said  to  be  '  an  admirer  of  your  writings,' 
laid  hold  of  me  to  talk  :  small-eyed,  large-bodied,  intelligent,  fat 
and  five-and-forty  ;  all  for  '  Christian  benevolence,'  '  charms  of 
nature,'  etc.  :  W—  himself,  an  Ex-M.P.,  had  that  air  of  gentle- 
manhood  which  you  recognise  without  much  reverence,  yet  rather 
prefer  to  be  beside,  inasmuch  as  at  least  it  will  not  hurt  your  feelings 
or  needlessly  provoke  you :  one  knows  these  men  by  their  air,  by 
their  scrupulously  clean  nails,  by  their  show  of  intelligence  which 
is  as  often  a  counterfeit  as  otherwise.  This  lady  and  her  W — 
were  a  kind  of  resource  occasionally.  They  (the  Spring  Rices) 

also  found  a  certain  '  C ,  a  Barrister,'  a  man  in  dirty  shirt,  of 

clipt  enunciation,  kind  of  ham-strung  intellect, — not  of  much  sig- 
nificance. Black  the  Bookseller  likewise  turned  up  ;  stept  forward 
unexpectedly  to  light  his  cigar  at  mine.  Of  the  scenery,  River 
shores,  plays  of  light  and  muddy  murk,  above  and  below,  I  shall 
say  nothing  whatever.  Father  Thames,  the  oozy  scoundrel,  now 
dirtier  by  all  the  dirt  of  world- wide  traffic,  is  known,  and  what  in 
a  stagnant  damp  afternoon  he  between  Gravesend  and  the  North 
Foreland  can  bring  forth  to  view. 

At  Herne  Bay,  greatly  to  our  relief,  some  four-fifths  of  our 
Cargo  disembarked  themselves.  A  huge  high  pier  of  wood,  which, 
seemed  to  extend  on  a  perfect  level  almost  half  a  mile  to  the 
very  Town  of  Herne  Bay, — lowered  down  upon  us  a  long  race- 
trough  of  wood,  by  the  side  of  which  at  due  distances  some  four 
men  stationing  themselves  (on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  on  the  paddle- 
boxes,  on  projections  of  the  pier),  the  immense  mountain  of  '  Herne 
Bay  luggage  '  was  piecemeal  projected  upwards,  each  man  receiving 
it  deftly  just  as  the  shove  given  by  the  man  below  was  spent,  and 
anew  shoving  it,  till  it  reached  the  pier  and  was  clapt  into  vans, 
omnibuses  or  what  else  they  had, — without  one  mistake,  in  the 
race-trough  or  elsewhere,  that  I  noticed.  We  Margaters  stood 
idle  the  while.  All  along  the  wooden  pier  we  could  see  our  late 
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Cargo  flowing  in  hungry  streams  ;  towards  some  kind  of  eating- 
places,  hotels,  lodgings  or  what  they  might  be,  with  an  eye,  evi- 
dently, to  some  speedy  repast.  Herne  Bay  town  seemed  to  me 
the  mournfullest  spot  I  had  ever  on  this  Earth  or  its  shores  beheld. 
A  bare,  bluish,  not  so  much  green  as  livid-coloured  coast,  with 
flat  shallow  shore,  which  at  low-water  must  become  expanses  of 
muddy  sand :  this  in  itself  one  could  have  tolerated,  nay  with  its 
poor  fisher-huts  in  the  loop  of  it  coming  down  for  humble  shelter 
there,  one  might  have  loved  it :  but  this  with  the  fisher-huts  all 
swept  away,  with  nothing  but  a  block  of  London  Gin-palaces  and 
mere  gingerbread  Cockneyisms  in  the  loop  of  it, — alas,  I  for  one 
felt  that  I  had  rather  live  in  a  high  garret  in  St.  Giles's  than  there. 
And  yet  why  detest  it  ?  No,  I  do  not  detest  it ;  I  pity  it,  and  if 
you  like  love  it ;  for  men  too  live  there,  and  make  the  most  they 
can  of  this  scanty  planet  of  ours  !  Towards  six  o'clock  we  were 
passing  the  Reculvers,1  two  conspicuous  elevations,  old  church 
towers,  I  think,  which  stand  at  the  southern  promontory  of  Herne 
Bay,  where  the  land  turns  round  to  Margate  :  here  Spring  Rice 
began  anxiously  to  look  out  for  his  Vigilant  Revenue  Cutter  ; 
and  at  length  announced  to  me  gladly  that  he  discerned  it  *  all 
right.'  They  too  on  the  outlook  discerned  us  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  Steamer  reached  her  moorings,  a  boat  reached  her ;  a 
long,  swift,  Royal-navy  kind  of  boat ;  into  which  we  and  our 
luggage,  rapidly  let  down,  shot  away  straight  and  swift,  and  leaving 

only  a  salute  for  Mrs.  W who  had  come  to  the  ship's  side  for 

us,  were  out  of  the  Margate  Steamer  for  ever  and  a  day  (one  hopes) ! 
I  lighted  a  cigar ;  looked  at  our  boat's  crew,  six  stalwart,  clean- 
washed,  silent  men,  in  little  turn-up  straw-hats  covered  with  tar- 
paulin or  black  waxcloth  and  '  Vigilant '  gilt-lettered  on  the  brow 
of  each, — 'these  were  they  ;  and  the  Vigilant  herself  rocked  at  small 
distance  on  the  mirror  sea,  a  trim  white-sailed  ship,  ready  to 
receive  us. 

The  Glitter  Vigilant,  which  rocked  here  upon  the  waters,  is  a 
smart  trim  little  ship  of  some  250  tons,  rigged,  fitted,  kept,  and 
navigated  in  the  highest  style  of  English  sea-craft ;  made  every 
way  for  sailing  fast,  that  she  may  catch  smugglers  ;  which  func- 
tion, we  were  informed,  had  for  the  last  year,  such  was  the  prowess 
of  her  and  the  terror  inspired  by  her,  reduced  itself  almost  entirely 

1  Two  high  towers,  surmounted  by  spires  (called  '  The  Sister  Spires  '),  of 
the  large  old  church  in  the  village  of  Reculver,  nine  miles  west  of  Margate.  They 
are  conspicuous  objects  to  mariners,  and  have  furnished  a  theme  for  a  legendary 
tale  in  Keats's  Sketches  from  Nature. 
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to  overawing  smugglers,  and  frightening  them  from  work  on  these 
shores.  Outside  and  inside,  in  furniture,  equipment,  action  and 
look,  she  seemed  a  model ;  clean  all  as  a  lady's  work-box ;  sea- 
worthy, workworthy,  in  all  points  whatsoever.  Her  jib-sail,  of 
extraordinary  magnitude,  a  very  field  of  canvas,  was  the  main  thing 
that  struck  you  in  her  rigging.  We  understood  it  was  made  of  thin 
pliable  cloth,  so  that  in  all  degrees  of  wind,  even  the  lightest  degree, 
it  might  be  able  to  bag  itself  (where  coarser  sails  would  only  flap), 
and  make  itself  available  for  motion.  The  crew  consisted  of  some 
nineteen ;  all  picked  men.  A  Captain  in  blue  laced  coat,  in  blue 
laced  cap  and  white  trousers,  an  honest  Lieutenant  in  similar  trousers 
and  blue  spencer  with  landsman's  hat,  stood  waiting  at  the  gunwale 
to  receive  us  in  due  form.  The  Captain,  a  weather-tanned  but 
healthy  firm  little  figure  of  five-and-forty,  instantly  struck  you  by 
his  air  of  goodnatured  energy,  simplicity,  intelligence  and  civility ; 
a  massive  closed  mouth,  spontaneously  not  spasmodically  closed, 
full  of  valour  and  benevolence,  a  pair  of  large,  sternly  observant, 
but  affectionate  almost  mournful  eyes,  contributed  to  form  a  true 
captain  face ;  to  which  the  firm  broad  figure  and  modest  simple 
carriage  gave  the  best  impression.  To  us  that  is  to  '  the  Hon. 
Commissioner,'  on  whom  indeed  his  best  interests  depended,  his 
deportment  was  studiously  courteous,— which  indeed  his  natural 
disposition  was.  By  this  worthy  son  of  the  sea  we  were  instructed 
in  various  small  matters,  names  of  church-steeples  visible  from  his 
deck,  etc.,  till  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  remains  of  my  cigar  not 
yet  finished  went  over  into  the  sea. 

Of  the  dinner  I  recollect  nothing  except  that,  in  addition  to 
abundant  elegant  provisions  of  the  solid  kind,  it  almost  super- 
abounded  in  champagnes,  in  hocks,  clarets,  and  had  altogether  a 
very  sparkling  foamy  character ;  to  which  the  loose-flowing  rather 
bantering  sort  of  talk  sufficiently  corresponded.  Half-past  nine 
being  arrived,  the  '  boat  alongside,'  according  to  order,  announced 
itself  as  ready  ;  and  we  all  shortly  after  stept  in  for  a  short  voyage 
of  recreation  to  Margate.  Night  had  sunk  deeply  down  ;  innumer- 
able bright  stars  were  glancing,  the  sea  sleek  and  windless  heaved 
and  muttered  as  if  in  sleep  ;  Margate  lay  at  a  little  distance,  visible 
only  as  two  considerable  rows,  or  one  long  jointed  row  of  gas  lamps, 
the  sheen  of  which  faintly  extended  itself  over  the  waters  beyond 
the  one  great  red  lamp,  that  lay  on  '  Danger-point,'  beyond  the  end 
of  their  long  wooden  pier.  Our  sailors,  at  some  growl  from  their 
boatswain,  simultaneously  flapped  their  oars  into  the  water,  and 
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struck  away,  the  water  at  every  stroke  flashing  in  broad  phos- 
phorescence, as  in  large  sheets  of  beautiful  yellow-green  flame  ; 
a  phenomenon  I  had  not  noticed  before  in  any  such  completeness. 
Flashing  and  flaming  in  this  way,  our  boat  in  few  minutes  struck 
the  shore,  to  which  we  successively  leapt,  ordering  the  crew  to  be 
there  in  waiting  for  us  '  at  half -past  eleven.' 

Margate,  light  enough  with  gas  from  lamps  and  shops,  seemed 
still  to  be  full  of  life  ;  one  narrow  winding,  but  trim,  smart  street 
was  especially  populous  ;  luminous  with  fancy  shops,  with  anoma- 
lous, very  deep  and  brilliant  toy  establishments,  into  which  when 
you  entered  you  found  them  to  consist  mainly  of  '  wheels  of  for- 
tune,' and  wares  to  form  the  provender  of  these,  plentifully  super- 
intended by  showy  not  openly  immodest  young  women ;  and  of 
dice- tables,  for  raffles  with  a  graver  sort  of  wares, — these  latter  under 
the  charge  of  Macassar-oil  young  men.  To  me  the  sooner  we  got 
out  of  them  it  was  the  welcomer.  Our  Captain,  acting  as  cicerone, 
next  took  us  to  a  Ball-room,  or  public  '  Assembly-room  '  so-called, 
where  the  first  step  was  to  pay  a  shilling  each  on  the  stair-case. 
Aloft  thereupon  the  open  door  disclosed  to  you  a  kind  of  dim-green 
tarnished  orchestra  in  rails,  with  various  fiddlers  and  fluters, 
perched  against  the  wall ;  right  in  front  of  which  extended  what 
I  thought  a  rather  sparse  and  languid  kind  of  quadrille  dance 
over  more  than  half  of  a  large  floor ;  the  other  company  sitting, 
likewise  somewhat  sparse,  on  a  tier  of  covered  benches,  or  perhaps 
two  tiers  all  round  the  same.  A  middle-aged  or  elderly  man,  with 
bald  crown  and  the  rest  of  his  hair  tortured  out  into  some  look  of 
profusion,  in  clear  buttons  and  full  dress,  with  an  abominable  smirk 
on  the  face  of  him,  welcomed  us,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  ; 
he  was,  said  our  Captain,  an  ancient  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy.  My 
pity  for  him  was  considerable,  my  aversion  still  more  so.  The 
company  seemed  to  consist,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  of  the  daughters 
of  shopkeepers,  several  of  them  pretty  women,  some  of  them  still 
children  ;  these,  and  here  and  there  a  matron  or  matron  and  patron 
to  guarantee  them,  formed  one  section  of  the  population ;  then 
about  a  due  allowance  of  young  men,  perhaps  London  clerks, 
perhaps  Margate  shopmen  from  the  obscurer  streets,  perhaps 
members  of  the  swell  mob  ;  all  of  them  had  a  kind  of  copper- 
captain  aspect  to  me  ;  and  some,  after  dancing,  spoke  very  close 
into  the  ladies'  bonnets,  very  close  indeed,  as  I  could  well  enough 
discern !  The  Ex-lieutenant  master  of  ceremonies  invited  us  to 
dance,  with  which  the  Hon.  Commissioner  complying  was  intro- 
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duced  to  a  partner,  a  rather  pretty  and  very  timid-looking  girl, 
in  company  with  whom  a  dance  and  apparently  very  little  else 
was  straightway  thereupon  executed  by  the  said  Hon.  Com- 
missioner, who  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  same.  We  next 
listened  to  some  piece  of  music,  perhaps  to  some  attempt  at  song  ; 
and  then  taking  a  check-ticket  for  liberty  to  reenter  sallied  forth 
into  various  deserted  streets,  very  clear  and  cool ; — the  younger 
Spring  Rice  ('  Charles ')  had  lost  us  in  some  of  the  Raffle-estab- 
lishments, and  we  were  but  three  for  the  time.  Bending  back, 
after  a  while,  to  our  Assembly-room  so-called,  we  found  the  whole 
much  reduced  in  number,  and  now  just  about  dissolving  itself,  in 
bassoon  music  and  tweedledeeing,  which  gradually  died  into  Auld 
Robin  Gray  sung  badly  by  a  very  ill-looking  woman  sola,  where- 
upon we  all  applauded,  and  went  each  his  way.  How  comes  it, 
I  asked  myself,  that  this  same  Robin  Gray  was  never  yet  sung 
otherwise  than  badly  in  my  hearing,  never  yet  but  with  more  or 
less  of  affliction  to  me  ?  Is  the  Song  itself  but  a  kind  of  failure, 
at  bottom,  if  one  saw  into  it,  a  kind  of  counterfeit  ? — Alas,  what 
is  this  Margate  Ball-room,  what  is  Margate,  what  is  the  greater 
part  of  life  generally,  etc.,  etc.  ? — 'But  lo,  here  sparkles  in  its 
yellow-green  phosphorescence  with  stilly  murmur  the  everlasting 
sea,  here  stand  our  punctual  boat's-crew  and  '  Mr.  Charles '  has 
found  them,  if  he  could  not  us  :  let  us  home  on  board,  and  to  bed 
without  farther  philosophy  ! 

My  sleep,  that  night,  was  a  sleep  as  of  hospitals,  of  men  in  a 
state  of  asphyxia  ;  a  confused  tumble,  a  shifting  from  headache  to 
headache, — -which  after  three  miserable  hours  I  gave  up  altogether, 
and  exchanged  for  a  place  on  the  deck,  with  early  sunshine  and  the 
breath  of  the  fresh  sea.  The  ship  had  hung  out  all  her  canvas, 
an  enormous  expanse  of  cloth  high  and  wide,  and  was  dashing 
through  the  waters,  in  a  heeling  posture,  with  very  great  velocity, — • 
a  mad  little  wasp  for  sailing !  The  sea-air  and  the  clear  morning 
gradually  drove  away  the  miserable  mock-sleep  and  its  effects. 
At  breakfast  we  all,  except  'Mr.  Charles,'  met,  fresh  and 
hearty. 

Not  having  troubled  any  one  with  questions,  and  fancying 
that  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  was  but  very  recent,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  on  coming  on  deck  again,  little  after  ten  o'clock, 
that  we  were  now  within  few  miles  of  Ostend  !  There,  sure  enough, 
it  was :  a  dim  coarse  shore  of  sand  hillocks,  dull  down,  sand  as  I 
supposed,  and  coarse  uncertain  grass-tufts,  stretched  all  ahead; 
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within  which  various  blunt  church-steeples,  or  blunt  round-topt 
belfries  shewed  themselves ;  the  indications  of  this  town  and  of 
that.  Yes,  there  too  are  churches  and  habitations ;  and  various 
persons  are  getting  on  their  Sunday  clothes  to  go  to  sermon  there 
too  !  The  dull-blunt  pyramid,  probably  of  weathered  brickwork, 
far  to  the  right,  that  is  Dunkirk, — verily  Dunkirk,  the  Kirk  of  the 
ugly  sand  Downs,  is  there !  Newkirk,  farther  to  the  left,  or 
rather  not  so  far  to  right,  you  see  it  is  round  atop,  ending  in  a  kind 
of  dome.  Other  domed  or  pyramided  brick-and-slate  church- 
towers  we  do  not  heed  ;  for  here  right  ahead  of  us,  raising  its  awk- 
ward long  steeple,  like  a  tall  round  pillar  with  some  inverted  punch- 
bowl on  the  top  is  Ostend  ;  its  white  light-tower,  like  an  elongated 
most  slim  pepperbox,  stands  at  the  end  of  the  long  wooden  pier, — 
white  with  black  edgings,  the  pier  itself  painted  of  similar  colours. 
Of  Ostend  itself,  except  some  roofs,  we  can  see  nothing  more,  ex- 
cept its  massive  earthmound  faced  with  stone,  sloping  up  from  the 
sea,  winding  then  landward,  circling  it  all  round,  hiding  it  as  in  the 
hollow  of  a  huge  saucer ;  for  Ostend  is  a  fortified  town.  The  Cap- 
tain now  took  the  helm  himself,  all  men  were  silently  at  their  posts  ; 
silent  all  except  one,  who  had  been  heaving  the  lead  for  some  time, 
and  singing  out,  in  the  mournful  tune  sailors  have  in  that  case, 
what  depth  and  depths  we  were  favoured  with.  The  entrance, 
through  long,  not  very  wide  channels,  bordered  by  wooden  piers, 
earth  piers  faced  with  brick,  and  breaking  off  at  abrupt  angles 
into  new  directions  with  little  water  and  a  swift  wind,  seemed  to 
me  a  matter  of  delicacy ; — and  I  daresay  to  the  Captain  also,  who 
however  was  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  We  could  not  but 
admire  our  little  Captain :  his  large  grey  eyes  were  now  glancing 
with  swift  energy,  the  whole  face  beaming  and  animated ;  his 
orders  were  given  out  with  brief  emphasis,  without  noise  but  with 
imperative  decision  :  '  Ease  the  main  sheet ! '  '  Down  jib-sail ! ' 
'  Ashore  a  hawser  ! '  '  Check  her  ! '  '  Check  her  ! '  etc.,  etc., 
true  words-of-command,  all  unerringly  [given],  and  unerringly 
obeyed ;  we  went  in,  as  if  by  clockwork,  without  any  mistake  at 
all,  and  moored  safe  and  soft  in  some  inner  basin  or  brickfaced 
dock,  as  if  a  machine  had  gone  through  its  motions,  and  there 
stopt  being  appointed  to  end.  The  strolling  Belgian  population, 
male  and  female,  watching  us  from  their  wooden  piers,  from  their 
brick  quays,  may  look  at  that !  A  heavy  country  ship  came  in 
directly  after  us,  with  much  noise  and  jumble,  vociferous  Dutch 
scolding  heard  on  board,  and  tarry  irregular  men  jumping  hither 
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and  thither : — evidently  in  far  inferior  style.  Our  little  Captain 
stept  ashore  with  us  ;  two  ugly  Douaniers  in  brown-green  frocks 
of  coarse  cloth,  in  flat  dogskin  caps,  with  sulky  red  moustaches, 
with  coarse  cutlasses,  and  not  the  best  air  in  the  world,  were  gently 
drawing  nigh, — to  see  whether  our  Royal-navy  flag  was  not  per- 
chance a  counterfeit  ?  Two  little  girl  children  interested  me  more  ; 
their  father  seemed  to  be  in  the  country  ship  just  come  in  ;  and  the 
younger  of  the  two,  with  her  close  little  Flemish  cap,  and  eager 
eyes,  was  handed  over  our  deck  and  across  into  the  other,  that 
some  rough  Dutch  pair  of  arms  might  lift  her  to  some  Dutch  heart 
of  the  like  quality  !  Allah  akbar  ! — Across  the  water  of  this  Dock, 
between  us  and  the  main  sea,  we  could  read  on  a  large  simple- 
looking,  red-tiled,  whitewashed  house,  one  of  a  little  group  at  some 
distance  :  Hier  verkoopt  men  Drank,  Here  a  human  being  sells 
drink  ! 

Ostend  seemed  a  circular  dead-flat  kind  of  place  with  straight 
clean  streets,  containing  perhaps  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
souls.  There  was  one  large  square,  with  a  guard-house,  with  a 
Town-hall,  with  a  large  Town-hall  Hotel  (Hotel  de  la  Maison  de 
Ville),  which  looked  spacious,  pleasant,  and  worthy  of  some 
architectural  respect.  A  clear  sun  shone,  a  brisk  breeze  blew ; 
the  streets  were  not  only  straight,  but  they  intersected  at  right 
angles  ;  and  generally  at  the  end  you  could  see  the  earth-mound 
or  rampart  rising,  with  here  and  there  some  broad  path  leading 
up  to  it ; — a  fortified  town.  Many  of  the  shops  were  open,  tho' 
seemingly  without  business  ;  the  signs  were  occasionally  in  French  ; 
occasionally  in  Flemish,  which  I  rejoiced  now  for  the  first  time  to 
discover  was  properly  corrupt  Dutch,  a  mere  corrupt  kind  of 
German,  and  generally  intelligible  to  me.  The  common  people 
if  you  addressed  them  in  French  answered  kindly,  '  Kann  nit 
verstahn  '  ;  but  the  upper  classes  jabbered  freely  in  that  language, 
and  seemed  indeed  struggling  to  consider  themselves  and  be  con- 
sidered French  every  way  :  this  we  found  to  be  the  general  rule 
in  Belgium  ; — a  people  '  terribly  off  for  a  langitch  !  '  1  They  seemed 
a  clean  healthy  population,  what  few  we  saw  on  the  streets  or 
sitting  in  the  shops  ;  clean-washed,  well  tanned  with  weather 
and  sun  ;  a  freckly  blond  complexion  the  prevailing  one,  sandyish 
hair.  Black  whiskers  also  were  not  wanting, — nor  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  altogether  white  tow  whiskers.  Sundry  of  the  maids, 

1  Terribly  hard  up  for  a  language,  as  the  Scotch  pedlar  said  of  the  Cockneys, 
whose  '  English  '  was  far  beyond  his  comprehension. 
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well-trimmed  otherwise,  went  about  with  heads  altogether  bare. 
Others  sat  in  their  shops,  within  their  windows,  women  chiefly, 
either  talking  a  little,  or  else  solitary  and  doing  nothing.  We 
made  for  the  English  Consul's,  ascertained  the  starting-times  of 
the  Bruges  Railway ;  got  some  money  changed,  provided  our- 
selves with  a  passport, — both  of  which  proved  unnecessary ; 
English  gold  or  paper  passing  freely  current  everywhere,  and  no 
passport  having  once  been  demanded  of  us. 

As  the  day  was  hot,  and  my  nerves  still  hotter,  I  for  my  own 
share  decided  on  a  walk  to  the  Ramparts,  and  some  attempt 
towards  a  sea-bathe.  The  Rampart  was  easily  found,  the  path 
up  to  it,  and  then  across  it  and  across  a  huge,  green,  wet  ditch 
over  to  the  outer  Rampart, — properly  the  beauty  of  Ostend.  It 
was  a  high  strong  mound,  long  grass  inside,  square  whinstone 
outside,  with  a  top  perhaps  twenty  feet  broad  paved  with  tiles, 
clean  as  a  table,  in  the  free  visitation  of  the  breeze,  the  fresh  sea- 
tide  beating  on  your  whinstones  close  at  hand  of  you  :  one  of  the 
best  promenades  a  man  could  wish  !  Copious  promenaders  mostly 
of  the  quality  sort,  and  dressed  as  French,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  English  figures  too,  were  accordingly  abroad  here  ;  chiefly 
towards  the  Northern  end,  where  a  fantasticality  that  proved  to 
be  a  French  tavern  shewed  itself,  begirt  with  a  whole  flowing  tide 
of  quality  figures  male  and  female ;  close  beyond  which,  as  I 
learned,  stood  the  bathing  machines.  The  Cafe  and  Estaminet 
opening  direct  on  the  promenade  of  the  Ramparts,  to  which  its 
awnings  and  long  eaves  reached  out,  had  numerous  moustachioed 
figures  and  as  numerous  papilionaceous  figures,  sipping  fermented 
or  sugared  liquors  in  the  shadow  of  its  walls  and  awnings,  in  sight 
of  the  solitary  moaning  sea  :  one  huge  black  figure,  I  noticed, 
with  not  a  moustachio  only  but  a  massive  black-grey  beard,  an 
order  ribbon  visible  in  his  button-hole  ;  of  a  certain  age ;  and 
the  papilionaceous  figures  evidently  very  fond  of  him.  I  passed 
on,  over  an  unpaved  part  of  the  height,  and  soon  sloped  down  to 
the  sandbeach,  where  the  machines  stood  ;  where  some  score  of 
ragged  women  sat  sorting  and  freshening  the  salt  towels,  and 
cheering  themselves  with  a  loud  song  the  while  ; — where  directly 
a  freckled  figure,  with  tow  hair,  barefoot,  and  in  a  blue  blouse, 
volunteered  in  some  kind  of  patois  to  do  the  bathing,  and  straight- 
way showed  me  into  his  machine  and  shut  the  door.  This  was 
an  adventure  worth  two  words.  I  was  stripped  and  ready  by  the 
time  this  Blue  Blouse's  quadruped,  one  of  the  wretchedest  garrons 
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now  alive,  came  to  drag  me  in.  I  was  dragged  in  nevertheless  ; 
I  opened  my  door,  and  plunged  forward  to  one  of  the  most  delicious 
tepid  sea-baths,  tho'  as  yet  somewhat  shallow.  Alas,  I  had  made 
only  some  three  plunges  and  a  stroke  or  two  of  swimming,  when 
the  Blue  Blouse,  in  a  state  not  far  from  distraction,  came  riding 
into  the  waves  after  me  ;  vociferating,  with  uplifted  hand,  I  knew 
not  what,  '  Wow  !  Gow  !  Wow !  '  nay,  at  length  something  like, 
'  Police  !  Wow,  Gow  !  ' — and  evidently  expressing  the  intensest 
desire  that  I  should  come  out  of  the  water  again.  Clearly  I  had 
no  alternative, — with  a  man  in  Blue  Blouse  mounted  in  that 
manner !  On  entering  I  could  not  but  burst  into  laughing :  I 
found  that  men  and  women  we  were  all  bathing  here  in  a  heap, 
and  that  among  my  apparatus  were  not  only  two  huckaback  towels, 
but  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  blue  gingham,  which  I  decidedly 
ought  to  have  put  on  first !  My  three  plunges  however  were 
enough,  highly  beneficial ;  and  no  '  Police,  Gow-Wow,'  as  it 
chanced,  had  meddled  with  me.  On  the  Ramparts  I  met  the  rest 
of  our  party.  We  adjourned  to  the  Estaminet  for  a  dinner ;  a 
French  thing  of  kickshaws  not  very  edible,  served  deftly  by  a  little 
brown  elf  of  a  boy  ;  French  every  bit  of  him,  a  face  of  impudence, 
alacrity  and  savoir-faire  :  by  dint  of  a  chicken- wing  and  bad  water, 
I,  declining  all  champagne  or  the  like,  contrived  to  dine ;  and 
about  four  o'clock  we  were  all  in  right  time  gathered  at  the  station 
of  the  Bruges  Railway,  in  fair  travelling  condition. 

The  Ostend  and  Brussels  Railway  carries  passengers  and  goods 
thro'  the  country,  at  a  respectable  pace ;  but  is  far  inferior  in 
general  finish  and  equipment  to  our  English  Railways.  The 
Booking-office  for  example  is  generally  a  mean  brick  hut,  to  the 
outer  window  of  which  you  are  admitted  under  some  shabby 
wooden  penthouse  (like  the  roof  of  a  cowhouse, — such  it  resembled 
at  Ostend, — the  walls  reduced  to  wooden  posts,  the  floor  not  so 
much  as  paved) ;  there  a  small  window  pane  opens  itself,  and  to 
a  greasy  moustachio-figure  you  communicate  your  purpose  and 
pay  your  fare.  The  Railway  itself  consists  but  of  one  tram  [single 
line] ;  so  that  carriages  cannot  meet,  but  must  travel  all  in  one 
direction  only,  and  cannot  return  till  the  very  last  arrival  has 
effected  itself  and  the  road  is  entirely  clear ;  a  defect  which 
occasions,  as  may  well  be  fancied,  infinite  delays,  &c.,  at  the  various 
stations,  and  indeed  presupposes  a  railway  with  very  languid 
traffic  compared  to  ours.  Belgium  however  is  the  very  country 
for  railways,  the  surface  almost  one  dead  flat ;  we  did  not  notice 
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in  fifty  miles  except  once  that  there  had  been  any  cut  to  make 
which  the  eye  could  recognise  as  a  cut  at  all.  Your  track  is  generally 
raised  but  a  very  few  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  materials  have  been  found  in  two  ditches  which  you  see 
running  along  side,  full  now  of  stagnant  water  from  rains  or 
drainage. 

Ostend  soon  vanishes,  its  high  old  steeple  (which  may  have 
had  a  cannon-shot  from  Spinola  in  1600,  from  the  age  of  it)  is  also 
lost  before  long  in  the  maze  of  poplar  trees,  &c. ;  and  ceasing  to 
look  behind  (which  I  for  one  did  not  do  at  all)  you  look  abroad 
and  before  eagerly  scanning  what  the  new  land  yields.  Fields 
of  a  barren  aspect,  divided  merely  by  wet  ditches,  without  any 
tree  of  respectability ;  yellow  rag-weed,  coarse  blue  grass,  patches 
of  heath,  a  mongrel,  mixed,  stunted  breed  of  cows  ;  on  the  whole 
an  inferior  cultivation  to  what  you  looked  for.  This  however 
soon  improves  ;  and  ever  more  improves  as  you  go  inland,  till 
it  does  clearly  deserve  the  name  of  excellent.  The  sward  of  the 
meadows  gets  rich  green,  with  cows  of  the  red  speckled  large  Dutch 
species  :  green  crops,  potatoes,  turnips,  not  unfrequently  carrots, 
all  in  excellent  condition  and  without  a  weed  ;  luxuriant  patches 
of  clover  (coming  to  seed,  I  fancied)  and  a  due  proportion  of  rich 
yellow  grain,  chiefly  barley,  good  part  of  which  was  now  reaped, 
and  standing  in  shocks  of  ten  sheaves  each,  without  the  Scotch 
hood-sheaves  (as  the  fashion  in  England  too  is).  Some  fields 
stood  in  the  single-sheaf  fashion,  what  in  Scotland  they  call  gaits 
(goats). — The  woods  increased,  began  here  and  there  to  shew 
birches,  even  oaks,  tho'  but  of  slender  growth  ;  the  prevailing 
element  still  poplars,  and  even  alders,  and  meaner  brushwood, 
which  stood  in  distinct  patches,  and  seemed  to  be  kept  for  fuel. 
Farm-houses  and  farm-yards  now  and  then  occurred,  solitary 
cottages  too,  tho'  not  so  often  as  in  Britain.  The  population 
seemed  rather  to  be  gathered  into  villages,  which  the  dull  brick 
spires  of  churches  ever  and  anon  indicated  to  us  on  this  hand  and 
that.  Half  way  to  Bruges,  at  some  station  anonymous  to  us,  an 
ancient  comfortable-looking  beggar  stood  blowing  a  very  dusky 
time-worn  bagpipe ;  and  in  a  low  tone  piped  out  his  demands  : 
each  penny  thrown  him  he  eyed  with  animation,  but  did  not 
interrupt  his  blast  to  pick  up.  It  was  not  the  bellows  bagpipe  ; 
but  the  kind  we  call  Highland.  The  tune,  if  any,  I  did  not  know. 
A  queer  little  child,  in  its  Sunday  cap  and  boddice,  of  much  brighter 
dye  than  ours,  would  now  and  then  arrest  your  attention  :  the 
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few  men  and  women  were  not  of  significant  aspect.  Paths 
branched  off  here  and  there  into  the  country,  and  narrow  cart- 
roads.  The  dust  of  our  railway,  sand  railway,  was  now  and  then 
disagreeable  :  our  carriage  was  wide,  lumbering,  projecting  far 
over  the  wheels  (for  which  there  was  an  ugly  bulge  of  a  cavity 
effected  in  the  floor,  and  rising  like  a  small  arc  of  a  circle  covered 
with  iron,  among  your  feet) :  ours,  for  this  evening,  contained 
ourselves  four  only.  High  steeples,  red  sun-beshone  among 
poplar  trees  in  the  bright  autumn  afternoon,  now  announced  that 
Bruges  was  at  hand.  Bruges,  where  we  had  some  four  hours  to 
stay,  till  the  next  and  latest  Ghent  train  should  come  up,  was 
now  here  ; — -which  accordingly,  leaving  our  luggage  in  the  office, 
we  sallied  forth  to  survey. 

Bruges,  in  German  Brugge,  must  mean,  I  think,  '  Bridges '  or 
'  Brigs '  :  it  stands  on  a  multiplicity  of  intersecting  canals ;  the 
water  of  which  must  derive  itself,  doubtless  from  the  clouds  and 
rain,  but  from  what  river,  named  or  nameless,  no  man  or  map  has 
taught  me.1  The  water  does  lie  there,  stagnating  or  imperceptibly 
flowing,  of  a  greenish  colour,  like  sweet  oil  to  the  eye,  and  some- 
times like  imsweet  to  the  nose  ;  and  on  the  banks  has  arisen, 
long  ages  ago,  by  the  toil  of  forgotten  men  and  generations,  this 
city  of  the  '  Bridges,'  with  its  winding  streets,  its  broad  market- 
places, its  fantastic  edifices  secular  and  religious  very  strange  to 
a  modern  eye.  Honour  to  the  long-forgotten  generations  ;  they 
have  done  something  in  their  time  :  this  city,  nay  this  country 
is  a  work  of  theirs.  Sand  downs  and  stagnating  marshes,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  heath,  but  sedges,  docks,  marsh-mallows, 
and  miasmata  :  so  it  lay  by  nature  ;  but  the  industry  of  man, 
the  assiduous,  unwearied  motion  of  how  many  spades,  pickaxes, 
hammers,  wheelbarrows,  mason-trowels,  and  ten-thousandfold 
industrial  tools  have  made  it — -this  !  A  thing  that  will  grow  corn, 
potherbs,  warehouses,  Rubens  Pictures,  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Long  before  Caesar's  time  of  swords,  the  era  of  spades  had  ushered 
itself  in,  and  was  busy.  *  Tools  and  the  man  !  '  '  Arms  and  the 
man'  is  but  a  small  song  in  comparison.  Honour  to  you,  ye 
long- forgotten  generations,  from  whom  at  this  moment  we  have 
our  bread  and  clothing ; — not  a  delver  of  you  that  dug  out  one 
shovelful  of  a  marsh-drain,  but  was  doing  us  too  a  good  turn! 
— Bruges,  in  the  13th  century,  had  become  the  '  Venice  of  the 
North,'  had  its  ships  on  every  sea  :  the  most  important  city  in 
1  Zwign  is  the  name  of  the  river. 
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these  latitudes  was  founded  in  a  soil,  which  as  Coleridge  with  ft 
poor  sneer  declares  was  not  of  God's  making  but  of  man's.  All 
the  more  credit  to  man,  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor !  The  Beaver  is  a 
kind  of  builder  ;  much  more  the  Belgian. 

Around  these  oil-canals  it  was  curious  to  see  how  the  Fleming 
had  done  the  utmost  that  was  possible  to  make  himself  a  fair 
dwelling.  Long  rows  of  whitened  brick  houses  rose  sheer  up 
hemming  in  the  waters,  their  walls  rubbed  upon  by  ships  ;  on  any 
slight  vacancy,  if  but  of  a  few  feet,  pretty  shrubs  grew  above  the 
bank,  perhaps  a  wooden  seat  to  smoke  your  pipe  on  was  set  up  ; 
and  then  the  little  habitation,  with  its  opened  window,  generally 
tight-looking,  and  dizened  with  colour  :  here  could  the  poor  man 
sit  and  see  the  ships  traced  along  (by  row-boats,  I  suppose,  or 
from  Bridge  to  Bridge,  for  often  there  was  no  pathway  clearly 
visible)  :  the  other  front  of  the  houses  looked  into  some  neat- 
paved  street.  The  Town  distinguished  itself  from  all  English  towns 
by  its  perfect  cleanness,  smokeless  as  Salisbury  Plain ;  the  people 
with  their  cunning  kitchen  stoves,  and  warming  apparatus,  burnt, 
I  suppose,  very  little  fuel,  and  that  little  was  of  charcoal  or  coke. 
The  silence  too,  a  true  Sabbath  stillness  struck  us  much  ;  not  a 
carriage  moving ;  no  sound  but  of  footfalls  and  here  and  there  a 
low  murmur  of  voices.  The  inhabitants,  especially  the  women, 
young  children  and  old  men,  were  drawn  out  sitting  on  chairs  in 
front  of  their  houses,  mildly  gossiping  together  in  the  afternoon 
shadow  ;  free  and  easy  :  it  was  beautiful  to  see.  They  looked 
at  us  as  we  passed  along,  with  a  good-natured  air  ;  and  did  not 
often  laugh,  and  hardly  ever  till  our  back  was  turned  ;  which 
I  must  say  betokened  good-breeding,  for  we  were  in  reality  a 
rather  wondrous  group.  The  Captain  and  I  had  on  rational  English 
clothes,  different,  yet  not  greatly  different  from  theirs :  but  the 
costume  of  our  two  brethren  did  seem  to  myself  astonishing. 
The  Hon.  Commissioner  in  a  pair  of  coarsest  blue  shag  trousers, 
called  Flushing  trousers  (if  I  mistake  not),  with  a  horrible  blue 
shag  spencer,  without  waistcoat,  and  a  scanty  blue  cap  on  his 
head,  had  truly  aflibustier  air  ;  the  good  Charles  had  a  low-crowned 
broad-brimmed  glazed-hat,  ugliest  of  hats,  and  one  of  those  amazing 
sack-coats  which  the  English  dandies  have  taken  to  wear,  the 
make  of  which  is  of  the  simplest, — one  straight  sack  to  hold  your 
body,  two  smaller  sacks  atop  for  the  arms,  and  by  way  of  collar 
!  a  hem  :  the  earliest  tailor  on  this  earth  could  make  his  coat  even 
so,  and  the  Bond-street  snip  has  returned  to  that  as  an  elegance  ; — 
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0  ineffable  snip  of  Bond-street,  what  a  thing  art  thou,  emblem 
of  what  things  !  In  this  singular  costume,  blackguard  costume, 
in  all  but  the  clean  shirts,  they  travelled  with  us  our  section  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  few  or  none,  as  I  said,  seemed  to  laugh  till 
our  backs  were  turned.  The  young  women  did  sometimes  dimple 
as  we  passed,  and  the  old  women  looked  amazed  ;  but  we  had  free 
liberty  to  travel  and  look. 

Besides  and  indeed  before  the  oil-canals  these  things  were 
notable  :  antique  but  still  trim-built  and  almost  elegant  streets, 
not  built  straight,  nor  yet  abruptly  angular,  but  winding  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  often  very  gracefully ;  the  building  evidently 
centuries  old,  gable-ends  in  ogives,  in  cat  steps,  with  multiplex 
ornaments  of  the  sort  we  call  '  gingerbread,'  which,  however, 
once  centuries  had  gone  over  it,  was  very  agreeable  to  us. 
Windows  much  more  frequent  than  with  us,  where  a  Pitt  and  his 
window-tax  has  been.  The  shop-signs  as  before  were  in  French, 
in  Flemish,  sometimes  in  both.  In  the  main  market-place,  a  large 
open  square,  there  grew  a  tree  of  liberty,  a  real  growing  oak-tree, 
of  straight  respectable  stem,  planted,  I  believe,  in  1794  ;  I  patted 
it  with  my  hand  in  passing ;  it  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
square,  the  largest  open  space  in  Bruges.  At  one  end  of  the  square, 
rose  a  most  respectable,  old  lofty  brick  tower,  square  atop,  and 
all  over  with  brick  gingerbread ;  which  I  supposed  to  be  some 
town  Belfroi  or  Prison, — it  was  terribly  defaced  with  a  huge  new- 
gilt  clock  dial,  stuck  into  it  like  a  goggle  eye  very  much  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  recently  as  it  seemed.  The  other  sides  of  the 
square  were  taken  up  with  very  ancient  houses,  but  still  kept  in 
good  repair,  shops,  estaminets  (taverns),  and  one  very  heterogeneous 
modern  building,  of  large  size,  part  whereof  was  an  estaminet  too 
in  front  of  which  under  awnings  sat  the  due  proportion  of  black 
moustachios,  smoking,  &c.,  struggling  to  look  distinguished  a  k 
francaise.  0  dandies,  semper  infelix  pecus  !  One  man  I  noticed 
with  printed  cotton  trousers  strapped  down  to  the  heels,  so  small 
of  leg  and  wide  over  the  haunches — -shaped  like  a  pair  of  bellows, 
or  long-shanked  Westphalian  ham !  Tall  figures,  in  French 
costume,  more  than  one  brought  Cavaignac  to  my  mind ;  but 
alas  in  a  disappointing  manner ;  for  the  face  had  a  mere 
moustachio,  and  sleek  sugar-loaf  hat ;  perhaps  snuff  in  the  nose, 
and  watery  sensuality  in  the  eyes ;  no  further  meaning  tragic  or 
comic.  I  did  not  see  a  single  face  as  of  a  truly  superior  man  in 
our  whole  tour.  Of  pretty  women  indeed  we  all  agreed  that  we 
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had  nowhere  seen  such  a  proportion  as  at  Bruges.  They  were 
really  notable :  blondines,  like  English  in  feature,  but  with  an 
expression  recognisable  as  different ;  still  better,  your  hazel- 
eyed,  aquiline  brunettes,  with  profusion  of  long  chestnut  hair, 
with  figure  and  carriage  as  of  southerlier  lands :  those  were 
decidedly  remarkable  at  Bruges.  Notable  also  were  the  little 
children  of  the  lower  classes ;  with  their  strait  long-eared  scull- 
cap,  with  their  tight  puckered  boddice,  bunching  out  into  plaited 
petticoats  at  the  hips  :  poor  little  fellows  ;  most  modern-antique  ! 
We  got  into  the  way  of  calling  them  Hans-Holbeins,  and  I  gave 
them  all  the  copper  sous  that  came  to  me.  The  numerous  soldiers 
and  guardhouses  struck  you  too  :  in  all  quarters  guardhouses, 
sentries  walking,  orderlies  riding  about.  The  soldiers,  in  dull- 
coloured  green-brown  coat  and  trousers,  with  brimmed  felt  caps 
that  had  too  much  brass  in  front  and  seemed  often  too  wide  for 
the  head  withal, — did  not  seem  very  martial ;  generally  little 
men.  Their  white  crossed  belts  seemed  far  too  long  for  such  short 
trunks;  the  cartridge-box  dangling  quite  below  the  hips,  gave 
the  poor  fellows  an  afflicted  unfortunate  look.  They  had  all 
swords,  I  think ;  and  their  bayonets  were  jointed  to  their  guns ; 
opening  out  like  the  blade  of  a  clasp-knife. — We  called,  in  our 
thirst,  at  the  large  estamitiet,  near  the  Liberty-tree,  and  got  or 
struggled  to  get  some  quenching :  coffee,  beer,  &c. ;  I  had  two 
cups  of  the  feeblest  tea  ever  made  by  man. 

But  the  grand  notability  of  Bruges,  as  indeed  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands, is  its  churches  ;  into  which  chiefly,  whenever  discoverable, 
we  directed  our  steps.  If  I  remember,  we  must  have  been  in  four 
that  afternoon.  The  first,  nearest  our  railway  station,  not  other- 
wise remarkable  by  me,  had  outwardly  a  very  dilapidated  rubbishy 
air,  unpruned  trees,  scattered  bricks,  &c.,  appearing  about ;  but 
on  entering,  few  things  that  I  have  seen  were  more  impressive. 
Enormous  high  arched  roofs  (I  suppose  not  higher  than  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  far  more  striking  to  me,  for  they  are  actually 
in  use  here),  soaring  to  a  height  that  dwarfed  all  else  ;  great  high 
altar-pieces  with  sculpture,  wooden-carvings  hanging  in  mid-air  ; 
pillars,  balustrades  of  white  marble,  edged  with  black  marble ; 
pictures,  inscriptions,  bronze-gates  of  chapels,  shrines  and  votive 
tablets, — above  all,  actual  human  creatures  bent  in  devotion 
there,  counting  their  beads  with  open  eyes,  or  bent  as  in  still  deeper 
prayer,  covered  by  their  black  scarfs  (for  they  were  mostly  women) 
and  only  their  little  pointed  shoe-soles  distinct  to  you :  all  this 
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with  the  yellow  evening  sunlight  falling  down  over  and  beneath 
the  new  and  ancient  tombs  of  the  Dead, — it  struck  me  dumb,  and 
I  cared  nothing  for  Rubens  or  Vandyke  canvasses,  while  this 
living  painted  canvas  hung  here  before  me — on  the  bosom  of 
eternity !  The  mass  was  over,  but  these  worshippers,  it  seemed, 
still  loitered.  You  could  not  say  from  their  air  that  they  were 
without  devotion, — yet  they  were  painful  to  me :  the  fat  priests, 
in  whose  real  sincerity,  not  in  whose  sincere-cant,  I  had  more 
difficulty  in  believing,  were  worse  than  painful ;  I  had  a  kind  of 
hatred  of  them,  a  desire  to  kick  them  into  the  canals  unless  they 
ceased  that  fooling !  Things  are  long-lived,  and  God  above 
appoints  their  term ;  yet  when  the  brains  of  a  thing  have  been 
out  for  three  centuries  and  odd,  one  does  wish  that  it  would  be 
kind  enough  to  die ! — The  tonsure  of  these  priests,  I  observed, 
was  very  small ;  not  bigger  than  a  good  crown-piece  of  English 
coin.  They  wore  on  the  streets  a  horrid  three-cornered  shovel 
for  hat,  a  black  serge  or  cloth  pelisse  exactly  like  a  woman's,  some 
sasheries  about  their  nasty  thick  waist,  and  a  narrow  scarf  of 
black  silk  (about  a  triple  ribbon  of  silk)  hanging  down  right  behind 
from  their  haunches,  sometimes  from  the  very  neck ; — oftenest  very 
ugly  men,  and  much  too  fat.  At  bottom,  one  cannot  wish  these 
men  kicked  into  the  canals ;  for  what  would  follow  were  they  gone  ? 
Atheistic  Benthamism,  French  editorial  '  Rights  of  man  '  and 
grande  nation,  that  is  a  far  worse  thing,  a  far  untruer  thing.  God 
pity  the  generation  in  which  you  have  to  see  deluded  and  deluding 
Simulacra,  TartufEes,  and  Semi-tartuffes  ;  and  to  stay  the  up- 
lifted foot,  and  not  kick  them  into  the  canal,  but  go  away  near 
weeping, — in  silence  ;  alone,  alone  ! 

We  came  on  one  of  these  priests  preaching,  in  another  church, 
or  perhaps  chapel,  for  it  was  a  small  place,  lined  with  wainscot, 
and  fit  for  preaching  in.  The  audience  was  three-fourths  women, 
some  men  too  ;  seemingly  of  the  shopkeeper  species,  and  attentive 
enough.  We  could  not  understand  at  all, — except  that  it  was 
not  French;  that  it  consisted  much  of  repetition  of  epithets, — 
a  man  partly  preaching  against  time  ;  yet  with  an  air  of  consider- 
able earnestness.  We  soon  went  on  our  way  elsewhither.— Not 
to  forget  altogether  the  claims  of  '  art,'  which  are  oftenest  in  this 
canting  time  a  decided  nuisance  to  me,  I  must  mention  that  in 
the  second  church  we  entered,  which  also  was  an  ancient,  lofty 
and  lofty-towered  one,  of  brick,  and  much  the  grandest  we  any- 
where saw  at  Bruges, — there  was,  among  much  else  of  the  sort, 
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a  marble  Mother-and-child  by  Michael  Angelo,  probably  the  most 
impressive  piece  of  sculpture  I  ever  saw.  Michael  Angelo  had 
made  it  for  some  Italian  church ;  on  its  passage  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  was  captured  by  some  Flemish  Sea-king,  and  given 
to  this  church,  where  it  yet  stands  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
may  long  stand.  The  treatment  of  the  eyes  is  singular  :  the  lids 
as  if  half-shut :  Angelo's  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  stone 
eyes.  The  sculptural  finish,  I  suppose,  is  perfect,  or  the  nearest 
to  perfection  man  has  yet  reached  ;  the  skin  glistens  sleek,  waves 
with  a  softness  as  of  very  skin.  The  air  of  the  Mother's  face  has 
something  of  Rachel  the  Actress ;  narrow,  Jewish,  tho'  not 
quite  so  narrow  and  Jewish,  bending  with  an  air  of  sorrow,  of 
infinite  earnestness,  over  her  little  Boy  who  stands  before  her, 
supported  by  her.  The  Boy's  face  struck  me  not  less  ;  a  soft 
child's  face,  yet  with  a  pride  in  it,  with  the  noble  courage  in  it 
as  of  a  young  lion.  There  is  a  child's  hand  and  a  Mother's  hand 
which  I  suppose  it  might  be  difficult  to  match.  The  sight  of  this 
statue,  and  also  a  picture  by  Pourbus  (a  Nativity)  in  a  chapel  of 
the  same  church  gave  me  real  pleasure  :  a  thing  pictures  and 
statues,  so  jargoned  of  as  one  hears  them,  seldom  do.  A  most 
astonishing  old  carved  pulpit  of  oak  was  in  this  church  too  ;  the 
floor  all  paved  with  tombs,  the  inscriptions  often  Flemish  and 
quite  entire  ;  the  pillars  white,  high-soaring  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  them  some  box  with  a  slit  and  qfferblok  te  eere  ('  offering- 
box  to  honour  '  of  such  and  such  a  saint) ;  the  roof  far  up  painted 
white,  with  blue-gilt  stars  ;  an  august  silence  now  reigning  over 
the  place,  the  devotees  having  all  departed.  Three  small  living 
Hans-Holbeins,  tottering  across  the  floor,  sisters,  the  middle  and 
smallest  quite  a  tiny  article,  were  not  the  least  interesting  figures 
for  me !  I  opened  the  inner  spring-door,  and  let  them  pass,  poor 
little  atoms  ;  I  had  now  no  penny  but  an  English  one,  which  I 
gave,  but,  alas,  with  fear  that  it  would  end  in  disappointment. — 
Ought  we  not  now  to  be  upon  the  Ghent  Railway,  now  at  seven 
o'clock,  when  we  have  got  our  throats  wetted  in  the  big  market- 
place Estaminet  ?  Yes  ;  and  even  to  be  in  Ghent  itself ,— for 
really  by  night  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  the  road  thither ! 
The  streets  of  Bruges,  as  we  slowly  wended  towards  the  chemin- 
de-fer,  were  getting  duskier,  stiller;  burghers  in  sugar-loaf  hat 
.wending  homewards  with  their  wives ;  little  children  running 
about  half-dressed,  as  it  were  sporting  their  last ;  here  and  there 
an  ancient  man  of  the  people  sitting  to  enjoy  the  evening  coolness 
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with  his  nightcap  already  on.  Peace  be  with  you,  good 
and  women  of  Bruges,  brunettes,  blondines,  little  boddiced  Holl 
grey  veterans  in  nightcaps, — representatives  and  heirs  of  lc 
forgotten  generations !  We  had  considerable  waiting  amid  coi 
fused  crowds  at  the  railway  station,  till  this  train  from  the  we 
and  that  other  from  the  east  got  all  safely  in,  and  the  way  w£ 
clear,  and  the  lumbering  vehicles  got  wheeled  and  adjusted  int 
their  proper  route.  Thick  twilight  had  sunk,  and  the  hum  of 
human  voices  was  falling  clearer  in  the  great  silence  of  the  departing 
day.  A  hoarse  coach-horn  giving  signal,  we  rolled  off ;  we  four, 
and  no  other,  were  still  all  in  one  carriage ;  properly  in  one  end 
of  a  carriage,  for  they  are  divided  each  in  two  by  a  free  thorough- 
fare without  doors,  thro'  which  the  guard,  seeking  tickets, 
during  the  voyage,  makes  his  entrances  and  exits ;  each  end 
holds,  I  think,  nine  ;  and  you  can  shut  your  own  end  with  a  little 
two-leaved  door  of  plain  wood,  if  you  choose.  The  Night  per- 
mitted nothing  but  a  general  woodiness  and  grassiness  to  bo 
discovered  ;  here  and  there  the  light  of  some  house  window  distant 
or  near,  here  and  there  the  momentary  gleam  of  water,  mere 
stagnant  ditch-water ;  and  the  warm  sky  bent  over  all.  Thus 
rustling  along  incessant,  swift,  we  reach  suburban-looking  hamlets, 
incipient  signs  of  manufacture,  pass  a  lot  of  blazing  coke-kilns, , 
and  now  (about  the  stroke  of  ten)  see  our  single  rail-tram  expand 
into  a  wide  space  of  many  trams,  a  whole  corduroy  web  of  rail-trams, 
with  fiery  steam-horses  snort-snorting,  and  official  persons  and 
etceteras  ;  and  stop  short,  as  the  shrill-hoarse  voice  rings  out  : 
'  GAND  ! ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  news  of  the  failures  which  convulsed  the  City  on  that  Black 
Monday  did  not  reach  Aldersbury  until  late  on  the  Tuesday — 
the  tidings  came  in  with  the  mails.  But  hours  before  that,  and 
even  before  the  opening  of  the  bank,  things  in  the  town  had 
come  to  a  climax.  The  women,  always  more  practical  than 
the  men  and  less  squeamish,  had  taken  fright  and  been  talking. 
In  many  a  back  parlour  in  Maerdol,  and  the  Foregate,  and  on 
the  Cop,  wives  had  spoken  their  minds.  They  wouldn't  be  scared 
out  of  asking  for  their  own,  by  any  banker  that  ever  lived,  they 
said.  Not  they  !  '  Would  you,  Mrs.  Gittins  ? '  quoth  one. 

'  Not  I,  ma'am,  if  I  had  it  to  ask  for,  as  your  goodman  has. 
I'd  not  sleep  another  night  before  I  had  it  tight  and  right.' 

'  No  more  he  shall !  What,  rob  his  children  for  fear  of  a 
stuffy  old  man's  black  looks  ?  But  I'll  see  him  in  the  bank 
myself,  and  see  that  he  brings  it  out,  too  !  I'll  answer  for 
that ! ' 

'  And  you're  in  the  right,  ma'am,  seeing  it's  yours.  Money's 
not  that  easy  got  we're  to  be  robbed  of  it.  Now  those  notes  with 
C.O.  on  them  they're  money  anyways,  I  suppose  ?  There's 
nothing  can  alter  them,  I'm  thinking.  I've  two  of  them  at  home, 
that  my  lad ' 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Gittins !  '  And  superior  information  raised  its 
hands  in  horror.  '  You  understand  nothing  at  all.  Don't  you 
know  they're  the  worst  of  all  ?  If  those  shutters — go — up  at 
that  bank,'  dramatically,  '  they'll  not  be  worth  the  paper  they're 
printed  on  !  You  take  my  advice  and  go  this  very  minute  and 
buy  something  at  Purslow's  or  Bowdler's,  and  get  them  changed. 
And  you'll  thank  me  for  that  word,  Mrs.  Gittins,  as  long  as  you 
live.' 
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Upset  was  not  the  word  for  Mrs.  Gittins,  who  had  thought 
herself  outside  the  fray.  '  Well,  they  be  thieves  and  liars  !  '  she 
gasped.  '  And  Dean's  too,  ma'am  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say — 

*  I  wouldn't  answer  even  for  them,'  darkly.  '  If  you  ask  me, 
I'd  let  someone  else  have  'em,  Mrs.  Gittins.  Thank  the  Lord, 
I've  none  of  them  on  my  mind  ! ' 

And  on  that  Mrs.  Gittins  waddled  away,  and  two  minutes 
later  stood  in  Purslow's  shop,  inwardly  '  all  of  a  twitter,'  but 
outwardly  looking  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth. 
But,  alas !  Purslow's  was  out  of  change  that  day  ;  and  so,  strange 
to  say,  was  Bowdler's.  Most  unlucky — great  scarcity  of  silver — 
Government's  fault — should  they  book  it  ?  But  Mrs.  Gittins, 
although  she  was  all  of  a  twitter,  as  she  explained  afterwards, 
was  not  so  innocent  as  that,  and  got  away  without  making  her 
purchase. 

Still,  that  was  the  way  talk  went,  up  and  down  Bride  Hill 
and  in  Shocklatch,  at  front  door  and  back  door  alike.  And  the 
men  were  not  ill-content  to  be  bidden.  Some  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  had  already  made  up  their  minds  not  to  pass 
another.  Others  had  had  a  nudge  or  a  jog  of  the  elbow  from  a 
knowing  friend,  and  had  been  made  as  wise  by  a  raised  eye- 
brow as  by  an  hour's  sermon.  Worse  still,  some  had  got  hold 
of  a  story  first  set  afloat  at  the  Gullet,  the  ancient  low-browed 
tavern  in  the  passage  by  the  Market  Place,  where  punch 
flowed  of  a  night,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  and  some 
of  their  betters  were  in  the  habit  of  supping,  as  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  supped  before  them.  Arthur's  departure, 
quickly  followed  by  Clement's — after  dark  and  in  a  post-chaise, 
mark  you  ! — had  not  passed  without  comment ;  and  a  wiseacre 
had  been  found  to  explain  it.  At  first  he  had  confined  himself 
to  nods  and  winks,  but  being  cornered  and  at  the  same  time  up- 
lifted by  liquor — for  though  the  curious  could  taste  saloop  at  the 
Gullet,  Heathcote's  ale  was  more  to  the  taste  of  the  habitues,  when 
they  did  not  run  to  punch — he  had  whispered  a  word,  which  had 
speedily  passed  round  the  circle  and  not  been  very  slow  to  go 
beyond  it. 

'  Gone !  Of  course  they're  gone !  '  was  the  knowing  one's 
verdict.  '  And  you'll  see  the  old  man  will  be  gone,  too,  before 
morning,  and  the  strong-box  with  him !  Open  ?  No,  they'll 
not  open !  Never  again,  ten  o'clock  or  no  ten  o'clock.  Well, 
if  you  must  have  it,  I  got  it  from  Wolley  not  an  hour  back. 
And  he  ought  to  know.  Wasn't  he  hand  and  glove  with  them  1 
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Director  of  the — oh,  the  Railroad  Shares  ?  Waste  paper  !  Never 
were  worth  more,  my  lad.  If  you  put  your  money  into  that,  it's 
on  its  way  to  London  by  this  time ! ' 

'And  Boulogne  to-morrow/  said  another,  going  one  better, 
as  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  '  I'm  seventy-five  down 
by  them,  and  that's  the  worst  and  the  best  for  me !  Those  that 
are  in  deeper,  I'm  sorry  for  them,  but  they've  only  themselves  to 
thank  !  It's  been  plain  this  month  past  what  was  going  to  happen.' 

One  or  two  were  tempted  to  ask  him  why  he  hadn't  drawn 
out  his  seventy-five  pounds,  if  he  had  been  so  sure.  But  they 
refrained,  having  a  wambling,  a  sort  of  sick  feeling  in  the  pit  of 
their  stomachs.  He  was  a  rude,  overbearing  fellow,  and  there 
was  no  knowing  what  he  might  not  bring  out  by  way  of  retort. 

The  upshot  of  this  and  of  a  hundred  other  reports  which  ran 
about  the  town  like  wild-fire,  was  that  a  full  twenty  minutes 
before  the  bank  opened  on  the  Tuesday,  its  doors  were  the  butt 
of  a  hundred  eyes.  People,  gathering  in  knots  in  the  High  Street 
and  on  the  Market  Place,  awaited  the  hour  ;  while  others  took  up 
their  stand  in  the  dingy  old  Butter  Cross  a  little  above  the  bank, 
where  day  in  and  day  out  old  crones  sat  knitting  and  the  poultry 
women's  baskets  stood  on  market  days.  Few  thought  any 
longer  of  concealment ;  the  time  for  that  was  past,  the  feeling  of 
anxiety  was  too  deep  and  too  widespread.  Men  came  together 
openly,  spoke  of  their  fears  and  cursed  the  banker,  or  fingered 
their  pass-books,  and  compared  the  packets  of  notes  that  they  had 
with  them. 

Some  watched  the  historic  clock,  but  more  watched,  and 
more  eagerly,  the  bank.  The  door,  the  opening  of  which,  if  it 
were  ever  opened,  meant  so  much  to  so  many,  must  have  shrunk, 
seasoned  wood  as  it  was,  under  the  intensity  of  the  gaze  fixed 
upon  it ;  while  the  windows  of  the  bank-house — ugh !  the  pre- 
tender, to  set  himself  up  after  that  fashion,  while  all  the  time  he 
was  robbing  the  poor ! — were  exposed  to  a  fire  as  constant. 
Not  a  curtain  moved  or  a  blind  was  lowered  but  the  action 
was  marked  and  analysed,  deductions  drawn  from  it,  and  argu- 
ments based  upon  it.  That  was  Ovington's  bedroom !  No, 
that.  And  there  was  his  girl  at  the  lower  window — but  he  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  take  her  with  him  in  any  case. 

As  a  fact,  had  they  been  on  the  watch  a  little  earlier,  they 
would  have  been  spared  one  anxiety.  For  about  nine  o'clock 
Ovington  had  left  the  house,  crossed  with  a  grave  face  to  the 
Market  Place,  and  rung  the  bell  at  Dean's.  He  had  entered  after 
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a  brief  parley  with  an  amazed  manservant,  had  been  admitted 
to  see  one  of  the^  partners,  and  at  a  cost  to  his  pride,  which 
only  he  could  measure,  the  banker  had  stooped  to  ask  for  help. 
Between  concerns  doing  business  in  the  same  town,  relations 
must  exist  and  transactions  must  pass  even  when  they  are  in 
competition ;  and  Dean's  and  Ovington's  had  been  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  But  the  elder  bank  had  never  forgotten  that  they 
had  once  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  They  had  neither  abandoned 
their  claims  nor  made  any  secret  of  their  hostility,  and  Ovington 
knew  that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  they  would 
support  him,  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

But  he  had  convinced  himself  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make 
the  attempt,  however  hopeless  it  might  seem,  and  however  painful 
to  himself — and  few  things  in  his  life  had  been  more  painful. 
To  play  the  suppliant,  he  who  had  raised  his  head  so  high,  and 
by  virtue  of  an  undoubted  touch  of  genius  had  carried  it  so  loftily, 
this  was  bad  enough.  But  to  play  the  suppliant  to  the  very 
persons  on  whom  he  had  trespassed,  and  whom  he  had  defied,  to 
open  his  distresses  to  those  to  whom  he  had  affected  to  teach  a 
newer  and  sounder  practice,  to  acknowledge  in  act,  if  not  in  word, 
that  they  had  been  right  and  he  wrong,  this  indeed  was  enough 
to  wring  the  proud  man's  heart,  and  bring  the  perspiration  to 
his  brow. 

Yet  he  performed  the  task  with  the  dignity,  of  which,  as  he 
had  risen  in  the  world,  he  had  learned  the  trick,  and  which  even 
at  this  moment  did  not  desert  him.  '  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with 
you,  Mr.  Dean,'  he  said  when  the  door  had  closed  on  the  servant 
and  the  two  stood  eye  to  eye.  '  There  is  going  I  fear,  to  be  a  run 
on  me  to-day,  and  unfortunately  I  have  been  disappointed  in  a 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  which  I  expected  to  receive. 
I  do  not  need  the  whole,  two-thirds  of  the  sum  will  meet  all  the 
demands  which  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  me,  and  to  cover 
that  sum  I  can  lodge  undeniable  security,  bills  with  good  names — 
I  have  a  list  here  and  you  can  examine  it.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Dean, 
that  in  your  own  interests  as  well  as  in  mine  you  help  me.  For 
if  I  am  compelled  to  close — and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  may  have 
to  close,  though  I  trust  for  a  short  time  only — it  is  certain  that  a 
very  serious  run  will  be  made  upon  you.' 

Mr.  Dean's  eyes  remained  cold  and  unresponsive.  'We  are 
prepared  to  meet  it,'  he  answered  frostily.  '  We  are  not  afraid.' 
He  was  a  tall  man,  thin  and  dry,  without  a  spark  of  imagination, 
or  enterprise.  A  man  whose  view  was  limited  to  his  ledger,  and 
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who,  if  he  had  not  inherited  a  business,  would  never  have  created 
one. 

'  You  are  aware  that  Poles'  and  Williams's  have  failed  ? ' 

'  Yes.     I  believe  that  our  information  is  up  to  date.' 

'  And  that  Garrard's  at  Hereford  closed  yesterday  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.' 

'  The  times  are  very  serious,  Mr.  Dean.    Very  serious.' 

'  We  have  foreseen  that,'  the  other  replied.  They  were  both 
standing.  '  The  truth  is,  we  are  paying  for  a  period  of  reckless 
trading,  encouraged  in  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Ovington  ' — he 
could  not  refrain  from  the  stab — '  by  those  who  should  have 
restrained  it.' 

Ovington  let  that  pass.  He  had  too  much  at  stake  to  retort. 
'  Possibly,'  he  said.  '  Possibly.  But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
present — as  it  exists.  It  is  on  public  rather  than  on  private 
grounds  that  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Dean.  A  disaster  threatens  the 
community.  I  appeal  to  you  to  help  me  to  avert  it.  As  I  have 
said,  securities  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands,  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  risk.  Approved  securities  to  your  satisfaction.' 

But  the  other  shook  his  head.  He  was  enjoying  his  triumph — 
a  triumph  beyond  his  hopes.  '  What  you  suggest,'  he  said,  a 
faint  note  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone,  '  comes  to  this,  Mr.  Ovington — 
that  we  pool  resources  ?  That  is  how  I  understand  you  ? ' 

'  Practically.' 

*  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  in  justice  to  our  customers  I  must 
reply  that  we  cannot  do  that.  Wre  must  think  of  them  first,  and 
of  ourselves  next.' 

Ovington  took  up  his  hat.  The  other's  tone  was  coldly 
decisive.  Still  he  made  a  last  effort.  '  Here  is  the  list,'  he  said. 
'  Perhaps  if  you  and  your  brother  went  over  it  at  your  leisure  ?  ' 

But  Dean  waved  the  list  away.  '  It  would  be  useless,'  he 
said.  '  Quite  useless.  We  could  not  entertain  the  idea.'  He 
was  already  anticipating  the  enjoyment  with  which  he  would  tell 
his  brother  the  news. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Ovington  replaced  the  list  in  his  breast 
pocket.  '  Very  good,'  he  said.  His  face  was  grave.  '  I  did 
not  expect — to  be  frank — any  other  answer,  Mr.  Dean.  But  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  see  you.  I  regret  your  decision.  Good- 
morning.' 

'  Good-morning,'  the  other  banker  replied,  and  he  rang  for 
his  man-servant. 

1  They're  gone,'  he  reflected  complacently,  as  the  door  closed 
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behind  his  visitor.  '  Smashed,  begad ! '  and  with  the  thought 
he  rid  himself  of  a  sense  of  inferiority  which  had  more  than  once 
troubled  him  in  his  rival's  presence.  He  sat  down  to  eat  his 
breakfast  with  a  good  appetite.  The  day  would  be  a  trying  one, 
but  Dean's,  at  any  rate,  was  safe.  Dean's,  thank  God,  had  never 
put  its  hand  out  farther  than  it  could  draw  it  back.  How  pleased 
his  brother  would  be  ! 

That  was  the  worst,  immeasurably  the  worst,  of  Ovington's 
experiences  ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  painful  interview  that  was 
in  store  for  him  before  the  bank  opened  that  morning.  Twice, 
men,  applying,  stealthy  and  importunate,  at  the  back  door,  forced 
their  way  in  to  him.  They  were  not  of  those  who  had  claims 
on  the  bank  and  feared  to  be  losers  by  it.  They  were  in  debt  to 
it,  but  desperate  and  pushed  for  money  they  saw  in  the  bank's 
necessity  their  opportunity.  They — one  of  the  two  was  Purslow 
— required  only  small  sums,  and  both  had  conceived  the  idea 
that,  as  the  bank  was  about  to  fail,  it  would  be  all  one  to  Ovington 
whether  he  obliged  them  or  not.  It  would  be  but  a  hundred  or 
so  the  less  for  the  creditors,  and  as  the  bank  had  sold  their  pledged 
stocks  they  thought  that  it  owed  them  something.  They  had 
still  influence,  their  desperate  straits  were  not  yet  known  ;  if  he 
obliged  them  they  would  do  this  and  that  and  the  other — nebulous 
things — for  him. 

Ovington,  of  course,  could  do  nothing  for  them ;  but  to  harden 
his  heart  against  their  appeals  was  not  a  good  preparation  for 
the  work  before  him,  and  when  he  entered  the  bank  five  minutes 
before  ten,  he  had  to  brace  himself  in  order  to  show  an  unmoved 
front  to  the  clerks. 

He  need  not  have  troubled  himself.  Eodd  knew  all,  and  the 
two  lads,  on  their  way  to  the  bank  that  morning,  had  been 
badgered  out  of  such  powers  of  observation  as  they  possessed. 
They  had  been  followed,  cornered,  snatched  in  this  direction  and 
that,  rudely  questioned,  even  threatened.  Were  they  going  to 
open  ?  Where  was  the  gaffer  ?  Was  he  gone  ?  They  had  been  well- 
nigh  bothered  out  of  their  lives,  and  more  than  once  had  been 
roughly  handled.  It  seemed  as  if  all  Aldersbury  was  against 
them — and  they  did  not  like  it.  But  Ovington  had  the  knack 
of  attaching  men  to  him,  the  lads  were  loyal,  and  they  had  re- 
turned only  hard  words  to  those  who  waylaid  them.  Pay  ? 
They  could  pay  all  the  dirty  money  in  Aldersbury  !  Mr.  Ovington  ? 
Well,  they'd  see.  They'd  see  where  he  was,  and  be  licking  his 
boots  in  a  week's  time.  And  they'd  better  take  their  hands  ofi 
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them !  The  stouter  even  threatened  fisticuffs.  A  little  more 
and  he'd  give  his  questioners  a  lick  over  the  chops.  Come  now, 
give  over,  or  he'd  show  them  a  trick  of  Dutch  Sam's  they  wouldn't 
like. 

The  two  arrived  at  the  bank,  panting  and  indignant,  their 
coats  half  off  their  backs  ;  and  Rodd,  whose  impeccable  respecta- 
bility no  one  had  ventured  to  assail,  had  to  say  a  few  sharp 
words  before  they  settled  down  and  the  counter  assumed  the 
calm  and  orderly  aspect  that,  in  his  eyes,  the  occasion  required. 
He  was  himself  simmering  with  indignation,  but  he  let  no  sign 
of  it  appear.  He  had  made  all  his  arrangements  beforehand, 
seen  every  book  in  its  place,  and  the  cash  where  it  could  be 
handled — and  a  decent  quantity,  sufficient  to  impose  on  the 
vulgar — laid  in  sight.  After  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged 
between  him  and  Ovington,  the  latter  retired  to  the  desk  behind 
the  curtain,  and  the  other  three  took  their  places.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  watch — the  seniors  with  trepidation,  the  juniors 
with  a  not  unpleasant  excitement — the  minute  hand  of  the  clock. 
It  wanted  three  minutes  of  ten. 

And  already,  though  from  their  places  behind  the  counter 
the  clerks  could  not  see  it,  the  watching  groups  before  the  bank 
had  grown  into  a  crowd.  It  lined  the  opposite  pavement,  it 
hung  a  fringe  two-deep  on  the  steps  of  the  Butter  Cross,  it  ex- 
tended into  the  Market  Place,  it  stretched  itself  half-way  down 
the  hill.  And  it  made  itself  heard.  The  voices  of  those  who 
passed  along  the  pavement,  the  scraps  of  talk  half  caught,  the 
sudden  exclamation,  had  merged  hi  a  murmur  not  loud  but 
continuous,  and  fraught  with  something  of  menace.  Once,  on 
the  fringe  of  the  gathering,  there  was  an  outburst  of  booing, 
but  it  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  suppressed  by  the  more 
sober  element ;  and  once  a  hand  tried  the  doors,  a  voice  sur- 
prisingly loud  cried  '  They're  fast  enough ! '  and  footsteps 
retreated  across  the  pavement.  The  driver  of  a  cart  descending 
the  hill  called  to  '  Make  way !  Make  way ! '  and  that,  too, 
reached  those  within  almost  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  said  in 
the  room.  Something,  too,  happened  on  it,  for  a  shout  of  laughter 
followed. 

It  wanted  two — it  wanted  one  minute  of  ten.  Rodd  gave 
the  order  '  Open  the  doors.' 

The  younger  clerk  stepped  forward  and  drew  the  bolts.  He 
turned  the  key,  and  opened  one  leaf  of  the  door.  The  other  was 
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thrust  open  from  without.  The  clerk  slid  under  the  counter  to 
his  place.  They  came  in. 

They  came  in,  three  abreast,  elbowing  and  pushing  one  another  in 
their  efforts  to  be  first.  In  a  moment  they  were  at  the  counter,  dart- 
ing suspicious  glances  at  the  clerks  and  angry  looks  at  one  another, 
and  with  them  entered  an  atmosphere  of  noise  and  contention,  of 
trampling  feet  and  peevish  exclamations.  The  bank,  so  still  a 
moment  before,  was  filled  with  it.  There  were  tradesmen  among 
them,  a  little  uncertain  of  themselves  and  thankful  that  Ovington 
was  not  visible,  and  one  or  two  bluff  red -faced  farmers  who  cared 
for  nobody  and  slapped  the;r  books  down  on  the  counter ;  and 
there  were  also  a  few,  of  the  better  sort,  who  looked  straight 
before  them  and  endeavoured  to  see  as  little  as  possible — with 
a  sprinkling  of  small  fry,  clerks  and  lodging-house  keepers  and 
a  coal-hawker,  each  with  his  dirty  note  gripped  tight  in  his  fist. 
The  foremost  rapped  on  the  counter  and  cried  '  Here,  Mister,  I'm 
first !  '  '  No,  I !  '  '  Here,  you,  please  attend  to  me  !  '  They 
pressed  their  claims,  while  those  in  the  rear  uttered  impatient 
remonstrances,  holding  their  books  or  their  notes  over  the  heads 
of  others  in  the  attempt  to  gain  attention.  In  a  moment  the  bank 
was  full — full  to  the  doors :  full  of  people,  full  of  noise. 

Rodd's  cold  eye  travelled  over  them,  measured  them,  weighed 
them.  He  was  filled  with  an  immense  contempt  for  them,  for 
their  folly,  their  greediness,  their  selfishness.  He  raised  his 
hand  for  silence.  '  This  is  not  a  cock-fight,'  he  said  in  a  tone  as 
withering  as  his  eye.  '  This  is  a  bank.  When  you  gentlemen 
have  settled  who  comes  first,  I  will  attend  to  you.'  And  then, 
as  the  noise  only  broke  out  afresh  and  more  loudly,  '  Well  suppose 
I  begin  at  the  left  hand,'  he  said.  He  passed  to  that  end  of  the 
counter.  '  Now,  Mr.  Bufiery,  what  can  I  do  for  you.  Got  your 
book  ?  ' 

But  Mr.  Buffery  had  not  got  his  book,  as  Rodd  had  noticed. 
On  that  the  cashier  slowly  drew  from  a  shelf  below  the  counter 
a  large  ledger,  and,  turning  the  leaves,  began  a  methodical  search 
for  the  account. 

But  this  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  man  last  on 
the  right,  who  saw  six  before  him,  and  had  left  no  one  to  take 
care  of  his  shop.  '  But,  see  here,'  he  cried  imperiously.  '  Mr. 
Rodd,  I'm  in  a  hurry  !  If  that  young  man  at  the  desk  could 
attend  to  me  I  shouldn't  take  long.' 

Rodd,  keeping  his  place  in  the  book  with  his  finger,  looked 
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at  him.  '  Do  you  want  to  pay  in,  Mr.  Bevan  ?  '  he  asked 
solemnly. 

'  No.     I  want  forty-two,  seven,  ten.     Here's  my  cheque.' 

'  You  want  cash  ?  ' 

'  That's  it.' 

'  Well,  I'm  the  cashier  in  this  bank.  No  one  else  pays  cash. 
That's  the  rule  of  the  bank.  Now,  Mr.  Buffery,'  leisurely  turning 
back  to  the  page  in  the  ledger,  and  running  his  finger  down  it. 
'  Thirty-five,  two,  six.  That's  right,  is  it  ?  ' 

'  That's  right,  sir.'     Buffery  knuckled  his  forehead  gratefully. 

'  You've  brought  a  cheque  ?  ' 

But  Buffery  had  not  brought  a  cheque.  Rodd  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  called  the  senior  clerk  forward,  and  entrusted  the 
customer,  who  was  no  great  scholar,  to  his  care.  Then  he  closed 
the  ledger,  returned  it  carefully  to  the  shelf,  and  turned  to  the 
next  in  the  line.  '  Now,  Mr.  Medlicott,  what  do  you  want  ? 
Are  you  paying,  or  drawing  ? ' 

Mr.  Medlicott  grinned,  and  sheepishly  handed  in  a  cheque. 
'  I'll  draw  that,'  he  mumbled,  perspiring  freely  ;  while  from  the 
crowd  behind  him,  shuffling  their  feet  and  breathing  loudly,  there 
rose  a  laugh.  Rodd  brought  out  the  ledger  again,  and  verified  the 
amount.  '  Right,'  he  said  presently,  and  paid  over  the  sum  in 
Dean's  notes  and  gold. 

The  man  fingered  the  notes  and  hesitated.  Rodd,  about  to 
pass  to  the  next  customer,  paused.  '  Well,  ain't  they  right  ?  '  he 
said.  '  Dean's  notes.  Anything  the  matter  with  them  ?  ' 

The  man  took  them  without  more  ado,  and  Rodd  paid  the  next 
and  the  next  in  the  same  currency,  knowing  that  it  would  be  re- 
marked. '  I'll  give  them  a  jog  while  I  can,'  he  thought.  '  They 
deserve  it.'  And  sure  enough,  every  note  of  that  bank  that  he 
paid  out  was  presented  across  the  counter  at  Dean's  within  the 
hour.  It  gave  Mr.  Dean  something  to  think  about. 

No  one,  in  truth,  could  have  done  the  work  better  than  Rodd. 
He  was  so  cool,  so  precise,  so  certain  of  himself.  Nothing  put 
him  out.  He  plodded  through  his  usual  routine  at  his  usual 
leisurely  pace ;  he  recked  nothing  of  the  impatient  shuffling  crowd 
on  the  other  side  of  the  counter,  nothing  of  the  greedy  eyes  that 
grudged  every  motion  of  his  hand.  They  might  not  have  existed 
for  him.  He  looked  through  them.  A  plodder,  he  had  no  nerves. 
He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

At  noon,  taking  with  him  a  slip  of  paper,  he  went  to  repor* 
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to  Ovington,  who  had  retired  to  the  parlour.  They  had  paid  out 
seventeen  hundred  pounds  in  the  two  hours.  At  this  rate  they 
could  go  on  for  a  long  time.  There  was  only  one  large  account 
in  the  room — should  he  call  it  up  and  pay  it  ?  It  might  have  a 
good  effect. 

Ovington  agreed,  and  Eodd  returned  to  the  counter.  His 
eye  sought  out  Mr.  Meredith.  '  I  don't  know  what  you're  doing 
here,'  he  said  austerely.  '  But  I  suppose  your  time  is  worth 
something.  If  you'll  pass  up  your  cheque  I'll  let  you  go.' 

The  small  fry  clamoured,  but  Rodd  looked  through  them. 
'  Eight  hundred  and  ten,'  said  Meredith  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  passing 
his  cheque  over  the  heads  of  those  before  him.  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  balance,  but  for  the  moment  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  let  himself  be  carried 
away  with  a  lot  of  silly  small  chaps — yet  his  fingers  itched  to  hold 
the  money. 

Rodd  confirmed  the  account,  fluttered  a  packet  of  notes, 
counted  them  thrice  and  slowly,  and  tossed  them  to  Mr.  Meredith. 
'  I  make  them  right,'  he  said, '  but  you'd  better  count  them.'  Then, 
to  one  or  two  who  were  muttering  something  about  illegal  pre- 
ference, '  Bless  your  innocent  hearts,'  he  said,  '  you'll  all  be  paid  ! ' 
And  he  took  the  next  in  order  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  had  its  effect,  and  so  had  a  thing  that  half  an  hour  later 
broke  the  dreary  monotony  of  paying  out.  A  man  at  the  back 
who  had  just  pressed  in — for  the  crowd,  reinforced  by  new 
arrivals,  was  very  nearly  as  large  as  at  the  hour  of  opening- 
raised  his  voice,  complaining  bitterly  that  he  could  not  stay  there 
all  day,  and  that  he  wanted  to  pay  in  some  money  and  go  about 
his"f  business. 

There  was  a  stir  of  surprise.    A  dozen  turned  to  look  at  him. 

'  Good  lord  ! '  someone  exclaimed. 

Only  Rodd  was  unmoved.  '  Get  a  pay  slip,'  he  said  to  the 
senior  clerk,  who  had  been  pretty  well  employed  filling  in  cheques 
for  the  illiterate  and  examining  notes.  '  Now,  gentlemen,  fair 
play.  Let  him  pass  through.  Oh,  it's  Mr.  Walker,  is  it  ?  How 
much,  Mr.  Walker  ?  ' 

'  Two  seven  six,  ten,'  said  Mr.  Walker,  laying  a  heavy  canvas 
bag  on  the  counter.  Rodd  untied  the  neck  of  the  bag  and  upset 
the  contents,  notes  and  gold,  before  him.  He  counted  the  money 
with  professional  deftness,  whilst  the  clerk  filled  in  the  slip. 
'  How's  your  brother  ?  '  he  asked. 
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'  Pretty  tidy.' 

'  And  how  are  things  in  Wolverhampton  ? ' 

'  So,  so  !    But  not  so  bad  as  they  were.' 

*  Thank  you.  You're  the  only  sensible  man  I've  seen  to  day, 
and  we  shall  not  forget  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  next,  please.' 

Mr.  Walker  was  closely  inspected  as  he  pushed  his  way  out, 
and  one  or  two  were  tempted  to  say  a  word  of  warning  to  him, 
but  thought  better  of  it,  and  held  their  peace.  About  two  in 
the  afternoon  a  Mr.  Hope  of  Bretton  again  broke  the  chain  of 
withdrawals.  He  paid  in  two  hundred.  Him  a  man  did  pluck 
by  the  sleeve,  muttering  '  Have  a  care,  man !  Have  a  care  what 
you're  doing  ! '  But  Mr.  Hope,  a  bluff  tradesman-looking  person, 
only  answered,  '  Thank  ye,  but  I  am  up  to  snuff.  If  you  ask  me, 
I  think  you're  a  silly  set  of  fools.' 

News  of  him  and  of  what  he  had  said,  and  indeed  of  much 
more  than  he  had  said,  ran  quickly  through  the  crowd  that 
stared  and  wondered  and  waited  all  day  before  the  bank ;  that 
snapped  up  every  rumour,  and  devoured  the  wildest  inventions. 
The  bank  would  close  at  one  !  It  would  close  at  three — the 
speaker  had  it  on  the  best  authority !  It  would  close  when  so 
and  so  had  been  paid !  Ovington,  the  rascal,  had  fled.  He  was 
in  the  bank,  white  as  a  sheet.  He  had  attempted  suicide. 
There  was  a  warrant  out  for  him.  The  crowd  moved  hither  and 
thither,  like  the  colours  in  a  kaleidoscope.  On  its  outer  edges 
there  was  horse-play.  Children  chased  one  another  up  and  down 
the  Butter  Cross  steps,  fell  over  the  old  women  who  knitted,  were 
cuffed  by  the  men,  driven  out  by  the  Beadle — only  to  return  again. 

But  under  the  trivialities  there  was  tense  excitement.  Now 
and  again  a  man  who  had  been  slow  to  take  the  alarm  forced  his 
way,  pale  and  agitated,  through  the  crowd,  to  vanish  within  the 
doors ;  or  a  countryman,  whom  the  news  had  only  just  reached  in 
his  boosey-close  or  his  rickyard — as  they  call  a  stackyard  in 
Aldshire — rode  up  the  hill,  hot  with  haste  and  cursing  those  who 
blocked  his  road,  flung  his  reins  to  the  nearest  bystander,  and 
plunged  into  the  bank  as  into  water.  And  on  the  fringe,  hiding 
themselves  in  doorways,  or  in  the  dark  mouths  of  alleys,  were 
men  who  stood  biting  their  nails,  heedless  or  unconscious  of 
what  passed  about  them ;  or  came  staggering  up  from  the 
i  Gullet  with  stammering  tongues  and  eyes  bloodshot  with  drink — 
men  who  a  year  before  had  been  well-to-do,  sober  citizens,  fathers 
of  families.  All  one  to  them  now  whether  Ovington's  stood  or 
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fell !  They  had  lost  their  all,  and  to  show  for  it  and  for  all  that 
they  had  ever  been  worth  had  but  a  few  pieces  of  printed  paper ; 
certificates,  or  what  not,  which  they  took  out  and  read  in  corners, 
as  if  something  of  hope  might  still,  at  the  thousandth  time  of 
reading,  be  derived  from  them,  or  which  they  brandished  aloft  in 
the  tavern  with  boasts  of  what  they  would  have  gained  if  trickery 
had  not  robbed  them.  So,  though  the  crowd  had  its  humours 
and  was  swept  at  times  by  gusts  of  laughter,  the  spectre  of  rum 
stood,  gaunt  and  bleak,  in  the  background,  and  many  a  heart 
quailed  before  grim  visions  of  bailiffs  and  forced  sales  and  the 
workhouse — the  workhouse,  that  in  Aldersbury,  where  they  were 
nothing  if  not  genteel,  they  called  the  House  of  Industry. 

And  Ovington,  as  he  sat  over  his  books,  or  peered  from  time 
to  time  from  a  window,  knew  this,  and  felt  it.  He  would  not 
have  been  human  if  he  had  not  thought  with  longing  of  that 
twelve  thousand,  the  use  of  which  had  so  nearly  been  his  ;  ay, 
and  with  passing  regret — for  after  all  was  not  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  sound  morality  ? — of  the  self-denying 
ordinance  which  had  robbed  him  of  it.  But  harassed  and  heavy- 
hearted  as  he  was,  he  remained  master  of  himself,  and  his  bearing 
was  calm  and  dignified,  when  at  a  quarter  to  four  he  showed 
himself,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  in  the  bank. 

It  was  still  half-full,  and  the  approach  of  closing  time  and 
the  certainty  that  they  could  not  all  be  paid  that  day,  along  with 
the  fear  that  the  doors  would  not  open  on  the  morrow,  mightily 
inflamed  those  who  were  not  in  the  front  rank.  They  clamoured 
to  be  paid,  brandishing  their  books  or  their  notes.  Some  tried 
prayers,  addressing  Rodd  by  name,  pleading  their  poverty  or  their 
services.  Others  reproached  him  for  his  slowness,  and  swore  that 
it  was  purposeful.  And  they  would  not  be  still,  they  pushed  and 
elbowed  one  another,  rose  on  tiptoe  and  shuffled  their  feet, 
quarrelled  among  themselves. 

Their  voices  filled  the  bank,  passed  beyond  it,  were  heard 
in  the  street.  Rodd  worked  on  bravely,  but  the  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow,  while  the  clerks,  flurried  and  nervous,  looked 
now  at  the  clock  and  now  at  the  malcontents  whose  violence  and 
restlessness  seemed  to  treble  their  numbers. 

Then  it  was  that  Ovington  came  in,  and  on  the  instant  the 
noise  died  down.  There  was  dead  si'ence.  He  advanced  with- 
out speaking  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  counter.  He  was  cold, 
composed,  upright,  dignified.  And  still  he  did  not  speak.  He 
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surveyed  his  customers,  his  spectacles  in  his  hand.  His  eyes  took 
in  each.  At  length,  '  Gentlemen/  he  said  quietly,  '  there  is  no 
need  for  this  excitement.  You  will  all  be  paid.  We  are  short- 
handed  to-day,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those  who 
knew  me  as  well  as  most  of  you  do  know  me — and  there  are  some 
here  who  have  known  me  all  my  life — would  distrust  me. 
However,  as  we  are  shorthanded,  the  bank  will  remain  open 
to-day  until  half-past  four.  Mr.  Rodd,  you  will  see,  if  you  please, 
that  the  requirements  of  those  now  in  the  room  are  met.  I  need 
not  add  that  the  bank  will  open  at  the  usual  time  to-morrow. 
Good-day,  gentlemen.' 

They  raised  a  feeble  cheer  in  their  relief,  and  in  the  act  of 
turning  away,  he  paused.  '  Mr.  Ricketts,'  he  said,  singling  out 
one,  '  you  are  here  about  those  bills  ?  They  are  important.  If 
you  will  bring  them  through  to  me — yes,  if  you  please  ?  ' 

The  man  whom  he  had  addressed,  a  banker's  clerk,  followed 
him  thankfully  into  the  parlour.  His  uneasiness  had  been  great, 
for,  though  he  had  not  joined  in  his  neighbours'  threats, 
his  employers'  claim  exceeded  those  of  all  the  rest  put 
together. 

'  We  daren't  wait,  Mr.  Ovington,'  he  said  apologetically.  '  Our 
people  want  it.  I  take  it,  it  is  all  right,  sir ! ' 

'  Quite,'  Ovington  said.  '  You  have  them  here  ?  What  is 
the  total  ? ' 

'  Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  six,  eight,  sir.' 

Ovington  examined  them  with  a  steady  hand  and  wrote  the 
amount  on  a  slip  of  paper.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  younger 
clerk  came  in.  '  Bring  me  that,'  he  said  '  as  quickly  as  you  can/ 
Then  to  his  visitor,  '  My  compliments  to  Mr.  All  wood.  Will 
you  tell  him  that  his  assistance  has  been  of  material  use  to  me, 
and  that  I  shall  not  forget  it  ?  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Gibbons' 
failure.' 

'  Yes,  sir.    Very  unfortunate.    Very  unfortunate,  indeed  !  ' 

'  He  is  no  loser  by  them,  I  hope  ? ' 

1  Well,  he  is,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say/ 

'Ah,  I  am  sorry/  And  when  the  lad  had  brought  in  the 
money,  and  the  account  was  settled,  '  Are  you  returning  to-night  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir.    My  instructions  were  to  travel  by  daylight/ 

'  Then  you  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  outside,  that  you 
have  been  paid.  I  am  anxious,  of  course,  to  stop  this  foolish 
run.' 
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The  man  said  he  would  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  Ovington  thank* 
him  and  saw  him  out  by  the  private  door.  Then,  taking  wii 
him  certain  books  and  the  slips  of  paper  that  Eodd  had  sent  in 
him  hour  by  hour,  he  went  into  the  dining-room.  Things  we 
no  worse  than  he  had  expected,  but  they  were  no  better.  Or, 
they  were,  a  few  hundreds  better. 

Betty  was  there,  awaiting  him  with  an  anxious  face, 
had  had  no  slips  to  inform  her  from  hour  to  hour  how  thin^ 
went,  and  she  had  been  too  wise  to  intrude  on  her  father.  But 
many  times  she  had  looked  from  the  windows  on  the  scene  before 
the  bank,  on  the  shifting  crowd,  the  hasty  arrivals,  the  groups 
that  clung  unwearied  to  the  steps  of  the  Butter  Cross  ;  and  though 
poverty — she  was  young — had  few  terrors  for  her,  she  compre- 
hended only  too  well  what  her  father  was  suffering ;  ay,  and, 
though  it  was  a  minor  evil,  what  a  blister  to  his  pride  was  this 
gathering  of  his  neighbours  to  witness  his  fall ! 

So,  though  she  could  have  put  on  an  appearance  of  cheerful- 
ness, she  felt  that  it  would  not  accord  with  his  mood,  and  instead, 
'  Well,  father,'  she  said,  with  loving  anxiety,  '  is  it  bad  or  good  ? ' 
And,  as  he  sank  wearily  into  his  chair,  she  passed  her  arm  about 
his  shoulders. 

'  Well,'  he  replied,  with  the  sigh  of  a  tired  man,  '  it  is  pretty 
much  as  we  expected.  I  don't  know,  child,  that  it  is  better  or 
worse.  But  Eodd  will  be  here  presently  and  he  will  tell  us.  He 
must  be  worn  out,  poor  chap.  He  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
day,  and  he  has  borne  it  famously.  Famously  !  I  offered  to  take 
his  place  at  the  dinner-hour  but  he  would  not  have  it.  He  has 
not  left  the  counter  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  he  has  shown 
splendid  nerve.' 

'  Then  you  have  not  missed  the  others  much  ?  ' 

'  No.  We  did  not  wish  to  pay  out  too  quickly.  Well — 
let  us  have  some  tea.  Rodd  will  be  glad  of  it.  He  has  not  tasted 
food  since  ten  o'clock.' 

'  Did  you  go  in,  father  ? ' 

'  For  a  minute,'  smiling,  '  to  scold  them.' 

c  Oh,  they  are  horrid  ! ' 

'  No.  they  are  just  frightened.  Frightened,  child  !  We  should 
do  the  same  in  their  place.' 

'  No,'  Betty  said  stoutly.  '  I  shouldn't  !  And  I  could  never 
like  anyone  who  did  !  Never  ! ' 

'  Did  what  ?  ' 
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'  Took  money  from  you  when  you  wanted  it  so  much  !  I  think 
they're  mean  !  Mean  !  And  I  shall  never  think  anything  else  ! ' 
Betty's  eyes  sparkled,  she  was  red  with  indignation.  But  the 
heat  passed,  in  a  moment  she  was  paler  than  usual,  she  looked 
sad.  Perhaps  she  had  forgotten  how  things  were,  and  now  re- 
membered ;  or  perhaps — at  any  rate  the  glow  faded  and  she  was 
again  the  Betty  of  late  days — a  tired  and  depressed  Betty. 

She  had  seen  to  it  that  the  fire  was  clear  and  the  lamps  burned 
brightly  ;  had  she  not  visited  the  room  a  dozen  times  to  see  to 
it  ?  And  now  the  curtains  had  been  drawn,  the  tea-tray  came 
in,  the  kettle  sang  on  the  hob,  the  silver  and  china,  reflecting 
the  lights,  twinkled  a  pleasant  welcome  to  the  tired  man.  Or 
they  would  have — if  he  could  have  believed  that  the  comfort 
about  him  was  permanent.  But  how  long — the  doubt  tortured 
him — would  it  be  his  ?  How  long  could  he  ensure  it  for  others  ? 
The  waiting,  anxious  crowd,  the  scared  faces,  the  clamorous 
customers,  these  were  the  things  he  saw,  the  things  that  blotted 
out  the  room  and  darkened  the  future.  These  were  the  only 
realities,  the  abiding,  the  menacing  facts  of  life.  He  let  his  chin 
fall  on  his  hand,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  fire.  A  Napoleon 
of  finance  ?  Ay,  but  a  Napoleon,  crushed  in  the  making,  whose 
Waterloo  had  met  him  at  Arcola  ! 

He  straightened  himself  when  Rodd's  step  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  and  he  rose  to  take  the  last  slip  from  the  cashier's 
hand. 

'  Sit  down,  man,   sit  down,'  he  said.    '  Betty,   give  Rodd 
.  a  cup  of  tea.    He  must  need  it.    Well  ? '  putting  on  his  glasses 
to  consult  the  slip. 

'  We've  paid  out  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten,  sir.' 

'  Through  one  pair  of  hands  !  Well  done  !  A  fine  feat,  Rodd, 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it.  Umph  1 '  thoughtfully,  '  that  is  just 
about  what  we  expected.  Neither  much  better  nor  much  worse. 
What  we  did  not  expect — but  sit  down  and  drink  your  tea,  man. 
Betty ! ' 

'Yes,  father.' 

'  Pass  the  toast  to  him.  He  deserves  all  we  can  do  for  him. 
What  we  did  not  expect,'  reverting  to  the  slip  with  a  wrinkled 
brow,  '  were  the  payments  in.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  odd  ! 
I  don't  understand  that.  No  other  sign  of  returning  credit, 
llodd  ?  Was  it  someone  we've  obliged  ?  Very  unlikely,  for 
ong  memories  are  rare  at  such  times  as  these.  Who  was  it  ?  ' 
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Rodd  was  busy  with  his  toast.  Betty  had  passed  it  to  him 
with  a  polite  smile.  '  There  were  two,  sir,  I  think,'  he  said.  He 
spoke  as  if  he  were  not  quite  certain. 

The  banker  looked  up  in  surprise.  *  Think  !  '  he  said.  '  Why, 
you  must  know.' 

'  Well,  there  were  two,  sir,  I  am  sure.  But  paying  out 
all  day ' 

'  You'd  remember  who  paid  in,  I  should  think.  When  there 
were  but  two.  You  must  remember  who  they  were.' 

'  One  was  from  Wolverhampton,  I  know,'  Rodd  replied.  '  Mr. 
Watkins— or  Walker.' 

'Walker  or  Watkins?  Of  Wolverhampton?  I  don't  re- 
member any  customer  of  that  name.  And  the  other  ?  Who 
was  he  ?  ' 

'  From  somewhere  Bretton  way.     I  could  look  him  up.' 

The  banker  eyed  Rodd  closely.  Had  the  day's  work  been 
too  much  for  him  ?  '  You  could  look  him  up  ?  '  he  rejoined. 
'  Why,  man,  of  course  you  could.  Four  hundred  and  seventy ! 
A  bank  has  failed  before  now  for  lack  of  less.  All  good  notes, 
I  suppose  ?  No  Gibbons'  or  Garrards',  eh ! '  an  idea  striking 
him.  '  But  you'd  see  to  that.  If  someone  had  the  idea  of 
washing  his  hands  that  way — and  the  two  banks  already  closed  ! ' 

But  Rodd  shook  his  head.  '  No,  sir.  It  was  in  gold  and 
Bank  of  England  notes.  I  saw  to  that.' 

'  Then  I  don't  understand  it,'  the  banker  decided.  He  sat 
pondering — the  thing  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind.  Was  it  a 
trick  ?  Did  they  mean  to  draw  out  the  amount  next  morning  ? 
But,  no ;  they  would  not  risk  the  money,  and  he  would  stand  no 
worse  if  they  drew  it.  An  enemy  could  not  have  done  it,  then. 
A  friend  ?  But  such  friends  were  rare  and  the  sum  was  no  trifle. 
The  amount  was  more  than  he  had  received  for  his  plate,  the 
proceeds  of  which  had  already  gone  into  the  cash-drawer.  He 
pondered. 

Meanwhile,  '  Another  cup  of  tea  ?  '  Betty  said  politely.  And 
as  Rodd,  avoiding  her  eyes,  handed  her  his  cup,  '  It's  so  nice  to 
hear  of  strangers  helping  us,'  she  continued  with  treacherous 
sweetness.  '  One  feels  so  grateful  to  them.' 

Rodd  muttered  something,  his  mouth  full  of  toast. 
'  It's  so  fine  of  them  to  trust  us,  when  they  don't  know  how 
things  are — as  we  do,  of  course.      I  think  it  is  splendid  of  them, 
Betty  continued.     '  Father,  you  must  bring  them  to  me,  some 
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day,  when  all  these  troubles  are  over — that  I  may  thank 
them.' 

But  her  father  had  risen  to  his  feet.  He  was  standing  on  the 
hearthrug,  a  queer  look  on  his  face.  '  I  think  that  they  are  here 
now,'  he  said.  '  Rodd,  why  did  you  do  it  ?  ' 

The  cashier  started.     *  I,  sir  ?     I  don't  think  I ' 

1  Oh,  you  understand,  man  !  '  The  banker  was  much  moved. 
'  You  understand  very  well.  Walker  of  Wolverhampton  ?  You've 
a  brother  at  Wolverhampton,  I  remember,  though  I  don't  think 
I've  ever  seen  him.  This  is  your  three  hundred,  and  all  you  could 

add  to  it.  My  G — d,  man '  Ovington  was  certainly  moved, 

for  he  seldom  swore,  '  but  if  we  go  you'll  lose  it !  You  must 
draw  it  out  before  the  bank  opens  to-morrow.' 

'  No,'  said  Rodd,  who  had  turned  red.  '  I  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  sort,  sir.  It's  as  safe  there  as  anywhere.  I'm  not  afraid.' 

'  But  I  don't  understand,'  Betty  said,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other.  It  couldn't  be  true.  It  could  not  be  that  she  had  made 
such  a — a  dreadful  mistake  ! 

'  There's  no  Mr.  Walker,'  her  father  explained,  '  and  no  gentle- 
man from  Bretton.  They  are  both  Rodd.  It's  his  money.' 

'  Do  you  mean '  in  a  very  small  voice.  '  I  thought  that 

Mr.  Rodd  took  his  money  out ! ' 

'  Only  to  put  it  in  again  when  he  thought  that  it  might  help 
us  more.  But  we  can't  have  it.  He  mustn't  lose  his  money,  all 
I  expect  that  he ' 

'  It  came  out  of  the  bank,'  Rodd  said.  '  And  there's  where 
it  belongs,  and  I'm  not  going,'  stubbornly,  '  to  take  it  out.  I've 
been  here  ten  years — very  comfortable,  sir.  And  if  the  bank 
closed  where'd  I  be  ?  It's  my  interest  that  it  shouldn't  close.' 

The  banker  turned  to  the  fire  and  put  one  foot  on  the  fender 
as  if  to  warm  it.  '  Well,  let  it  stay,'  he  said,  but  his  voice  was 
unsteady.  '  If  we  have  to  close  you'll  have  done  a  silly  thing — 
that's  all.  But  if  we  don't,  you'll  not  have  been  such  a  fool !  ' 

'  Oh,  we  shall  not  close,'  Rodd  boasted,  and  he  gulped  down 
his  tea,  his  ears  red. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence.  Ovington  turned.  '  Well, 
Betty,'  he  said,  attempting  a  lighter  tone,  '  I  thought  that  you 
were  going  to  thank — Mr.  Walker  of  Wolverhampton  ?  ' 

But  Betty,  murmuring  something  about  an  order  for  the 
servants,  had  already  hurried  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THAT  the  Squire  suffered  was  certain ;  whether  he  suffered 
more  deeply  in  pocket  or  in  pride,  whether  he  felt  more  poig- 
nantly the  loss  of  his  hoarded  thousands  or  the  dishonour  that 
Arthur  had  done  to  his  name,  even  Josina  could  not  say.  His 
ruling  passions  through  life  had  been  pride  of  race  and  the  desire 
to  hoard,  and  it  is  certain  that  sore  wounded  in  both  points  he 
suffered  as  acutely  as  age  with  its  indurated  feelings  can  suffer. 
But  after  the  first  outburst,  after  the  irrepressible  cry  of  anguish 
which  the  discovery  of  his  nephew's  treachery  had  wrung  from 
him,  he  buried  himself  in  silence.  He  sat  morose  and  unheeding, 
his  hands  clasping  his  stick,  his  sightless  eyes  staring  at  the  fire. 
He  gave  no  sign,  and  sought  no  sympathy.  He  was  impenetrable. 
Even  Josina  would  not  guess  what  were  his  thoughts. 

Nor  did  she  try  to  learn.  The  misfortune  was  too  great,  the 
injury  on  one  side  beyond  remedy,  and  the  girl  had  the  sense  to 
see  this.  She  hung  over  him,  striving  to  anticipate  his  wishes 
and  by  nmte  signs  of  affection  to  give  him  what  comfort  she 
might.  But  she  was  too  wise  to  trouble  him  with  words  or  to 
attempt  to  administer  directly  to  a  mind  which  to  her  was  a 
mystery,  darkened  by  the  veil  of  years  that  separated  them. 

She  was  sure  of  one  thing,  however,  that  he  would  not  wish 
anything  to  be  said  in  the  house ;  and  she  said  nothing.  But 
she  soon  found  that  she  must  set  a  guard  also  on  her  looks.  On 
the  Tuesday  Mrs.  Bourdillon  '  looked  in,'  as  it  was  her  habit  to 
look  in  three  or  four  times  a  week.  She  had  usually  some  errand 
to  put  forward,  and  her  pretext  on  this  occasion  was  the  Squire's 
Christmas  list.  Near  as  he  was,  he  thought  much  of  old  customs, 
and  he  would  not  for  anything  have  omitted  to  brew  a  cask  of 
October  for  his  servants'  Christmas  drinking,  or  to  issue  the  doles 
of  beef  to  the  men  and  of  blankets  to  the  women  which  had 
gone  forth  from  the  Great  House  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Mrs.  Bourdillon  was  never  unwilling  to  gain  a  little  reflected 
credit,  or  to  pay  in  that  way  for  an  hour's  job-work  ;  and  there 
were  few  years  in  which  she  did  not  contrive  to  graft  a  name  or 
two  on  the  list. 

That  was  apparently  her  business  this  afternoon.  But 
Josina,  whose  faculties  were  quickened  by  the  pity  which  she 
felt  for  the  unconscious  mother,  soon  perceived  that  this  was 
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not  her  only  or,  indeed,  her  real  motive.  The  visitor  was  not 
herself.  She  was  nervous,  the  current  of  her  small  talk  did  not 
run  with  its  usual  freedom,  she  let  her  eyes  wander,  she  broke 
off  and  began  again.  By  and  by  as  the  strain  increased  she  let 
her  anxiety  appear,  and  at  last,  '  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,' 
she  said,  '  what  is  the  matter  with  Arthur.  He  is  not  open 
with  me/  raising  her  eyes  with  a  piteous  look  to  Josina's  face. 
'  And — and  he's  something  on  his  mind,  I'm  sure.  I  noticed  it 
on  Sunday,  and  I  am  sure  you  know.  Is  there  ' — and  Josina  saw 
with  compassion  that  her  mittened  hands  were  trembling — '  is 
there  anything — wrong  ?  ' 

The  girl  had  her  answer  ready,  for  she  had  already  decided 
what  she  would  say.  '  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  anxious  about 
the  bank,'  she  said.  '  There  is  what  they  call  a  "  run  "  upon  it.' 

The  explanation  was  serious  enough,  but,  strange  to  say,  Mrs. 
Bourdillon  looked  relieved.  '  Oh !  And  I  suppose  that  they  all 
have  to  be  there  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.' 

'And  that's  aU  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  enough.' 

'  But — but  you  don't  mean  that  there  may  be  a — a  failure  ?  ' 

'  I  hope  not.  Indeed,  I  hope  not.  But  people  are  so  silly ! 
They  think  that  they  can  all  have  their  money  out  at  once.  And 
of  course,'  Josina  continued,  speaking  from  a  height  of  late- 
acquired  knowledge,  '  a  bank  lends  its  money  out  and  cannot  get 
it  in  again  in  a  minute.  But  I've  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  all 
right.  Mr.  Ovington  is  very  clever.' 

Mrs.  Bourdillon  sighed.  'That's  bad,'  she  said.  And  she 
seemed  to  think  it  over.  '  You  know  that  all  our  money  is  in  the 
bank  now,  Josina  !  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  if  it  were 
lost !  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  ! '  But,  all  the  same,  Josina 
was  clear  that  this  was  not  the  fear  that  her  visitor  had  had  in  her 
mind  when  she  entered  the  room.  '  Nor  why  Arthur  was  so  set  upon 
putting  it  in,'  the  good  lady  continued.  '  For  goodness  knows,' 
bridling,  '  we  were  never  in  trade.  Mr.  Bourdillon's  grandfather — 
but  that  was  in  the  West  Indies  and  quite  different.  I  never 
heard  anyone  say  it  wasn't.  So  where  Arthur  got  it  from  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know.  And,  oh  dear,  your  father  was  so  angry  about 
it,  he  will  never  forgive  us  if  it  is  lost.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  you  need  be  afraid,'  Josina  said,  as  lightly 
as  she  could.  '  It's  not  lost  yet,  you  know.  And  of  course  we 
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must  not  say  a  word  to  anyone.  If  people  thought  that  we 
were  afraid ' 

'  We  ?  But  I  can't  see,'  Mrs.  Bourdillon  put  in  with  sharpness, 
'  what  you  have  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 

Josina  blushed.  '  Of  course  we  are  all  interested,'  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Bourdillon  saw  the  blush.  '  You  haven't — you  and 
Arthur — made  it  up  ?  '  she  ventured. 

Josina  shook  her  head. 

'  But  why  not  ?     Now — now  that  he's  in  trouble,  Josina  ! ' 

'  I  couldn't !     I  couldn't,  indeed.' 

The  mother's  face  fell,  and  she  sighed.  She  stared  for  awhile 
at  the  faded  carpet.  When  she  looked  up  again,  the  old  anxiety 
peeped  from  her  eyes.  '  And  you  don't  think  that — there's 
anything  else  ?  '  she  asked,  as  she  prepared  to  rise. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  enough — to  make  them  all  anxious  ! ' 

But  later,  when  the  other  was  gone,  Josina  wondered.  What 
had  aroused  the  mother's  misgivings  ?  What  had  brought  that 
look  of  alarm  to  her  eyes  ?  Arthur's  sudden  departure  might 
have  vexed  her,  but  it  could  hardly  have  done  more,  unless  he  had 
dropped  some  hint,  or  she  had  other  grounds  for  suspicion.  But 
that  was  impossible,  Josina  decided ;  and  she  dismissed  the 
thought. 

She  went  slowly  upstairs.  After  all  she  had  troubles  enough 
of  her  own.  She  had  her  father  to  think  of — and  Clement.  They 
were  her  world,  hemispheres  which,  though  her  whole  happiness 
depended  upon  it,  she  could  hardly  hope  to  bring  together, 
divided  as  they  were  by  an  ocean  of  prejudice.  How  her  father 
now  regarded  Clement,  whether  his  hatred  of  the  name  were  in 
the  slightest  degree  softened,  whether  under  the  blow  which  had 
stunned  him,  he  thought  of  her  lover  at  all,  or  remembered  that 
it  was  he,  and  not  Arthur,  who  had  saved  his  life,  she  had  no 
notion. 

Alas !  it  would  be  but  natural  if  the  name  of  Ovington  were 
more  hateful  to  him  than  ever.  He  would  attribute — she  felt 
that  he  did  attribute  Arthur's  fall  to  them ;  he  had  said  that  it 
was  the  poison  of  trade,  their  trade,  their  cursed  trade,  which 
had  entered  his  veins,  and,  contaminating  the  honest  Griffin 
blood,  had  destroyed  him.  It  was  they  who  had  ruined  him  ! 

And  then,  as  if  the  stain  were  not  enough,  it  was  from  them 
again  that  it  could  not  be  hid.  They  knew  of  it,  they  must  know 
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of  it.  There  must  be  interviews  about  it,  dealings  about  it, 
dealings  with  them.  They  might  feign  horror  of  it,  they  who 
hi  the  Squire's  eyes  were  the  real  cause  of  it ;  they  might  hold  up 
their  hands  at  the  fact  and  pity  him  !  Pity  him  !  If  anything, 
anything,  she  was  sure,  could  add  to  her  father's  mortification, 
it  was  that  the  Ovingtons  were  involved  in  the  matter. 

With  every  stair,  the  girl's  heart  sank  lower.  Once  more 
in  her  father's  room,  she  watched  him.  But  she  was  careful  not 
to  let  her  solicitude  appear,  and  though  she  was  assiduous  for  his 
comfort  and  conduced  to  it  by  keeping  Miss  Peacock  and  the 
servants  at  a  distance,  she  said  almost  as  little  to  him  as  he  to 
her.  From  time  to  time  he  sighed,  but  it  was  only  when  she 
reminded  him  that  it  was  his  hour  for  bed  that  he  let  a  glimpse 
of  his  feelings  appear. 

'  Ay,'  he  muttered,  '  I'm  better  there  !  Better  there,  girl ! ' 
And  with  one  hand  on  his  stick  and  the  other  on  his  chair  he 
raised  himself  up  by  his  arms  as  old  men  do.  '  I  can  hide  my 
head  there.' 

She  lent  him  her  shoulder  across  the  room  and  strove  by  the 
dumb  show  of  her  love  to  give  him  what  comfort  she  might,  what 
sympathy.  But  tears  choked  her,  and  she  thought  with  anguish 
that  he  was  conquered.  The  unbreakable  old  man  was  broken. 
Shame  and  not  the  loss  of  his  money  had  broken  him. 

It  would  not  have  surprised  her  had  he  kept  his  bed  next 
day.  But  either  there  was  still  some  spring  of  youth  in  him,  or 
old  age  had  hardened  him,  for  he  rose  as  usual,  though  the  effort 
was  apparent.  He  ate  his  breakfast  in  gloomy  silence,  and  about 
an  hour  before  noon  he  declared  it  his  will  to  go  out.  Josina 
doubted  if  he  was  fit  for  it,  but  whatever  the  Squire  willed  his 
womenfolk  accepted,  and  she  offered  to  go  with  him.  He  would 
not  have  her,  he  would  have  Calamy — perhaps  because  Calamy 
knew  nothing.  '  Take  me  to  the  stable,'  he  said.  And  Josina 
thought  '  He  is  going  to  see  the  old  mare — to  bid  her  farewell.' 

It  certainly  was  to  his  old  favourite  that  he  went,  and  he 
stood  for  some  minutes  in  her  box,  feeling  her  ears  and  passing 
his  hand  between  her  forelegs  to  learn  if  she  were  properly  cleaned  ; 
while  the  grey  smelled  delicately  about  his  head,  and  nuzzled 
with  her  lips  in  his  pockets. 

'Ay,'  said  Calamy  after  a  while,  'she  were  a  trig  thing  in 
her  tune,  but  it's  past.  And  what  are  the  legs  of  a  horse  when 
it's  a  race  wi'  ruin  ?  ' 
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'  What's  that  ?  '  The  Squire  let  his  stick  fall  to  the  ground. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  he  asked,  and  straightened  himself,  resting 
his  hand  on  the  mare's  withers. 

'They  be  all  trotting  and  cantering,'  Calamy  continued  with 
zest,  as  he  picked  up  the  stick,  '  trotting  and  cantering  into  town 
since  morning,  them  as  arn't  galloping.  They  be  covering  all 
the  roads  wi'  the  splatter  and  sound  of  them.  But  I'm  thinking 
they'll  lose  the  race.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  the  Squire  growled.  Something  of 
his  old  asperity  had  come  back  to  him. 

'  Mean,  master  ?  Why,  that  Ovington's  got  the  shutters  up, 
or  as  good.  Their  notes  is  no  better  than  last  year's  leaves,  I'm 
told.  And  all  the  country  riding  and  spurring  in  on  the  chance 
of  getting  change  for  'em  before  it's  too  late  !  Such-like  fools 
I  never  see — as  if  the  townsfolk  will  have  left  anything  for  them ! 
Watkins  o'  the  Griffin,  he's  three  fi-pun  notes  of  theirs,  and  he 
was  away  before  it  was  ight,  and  Blick  the  pig-killer  and  the 
overseer  with  him,  in  his  tax-cart.  And  parson  he's  gone  on  his 
nag — trust  parson  for  ever  thinking  o'  the  moth  and  rust  except 
o'  Sunday !  They've  tithe  money  of  his.  And  the  old  maid  as 
lives  genteel  in  the  villa  at  the  far  end  o'  the  street,  she've  hired 
farmer  Harris's  cart — white  as  a  sheet  she  was,  I'm  told ! 
Wouldn't  even  stay  to  have  the  mud  wiped  off,  and  she  so  par- 
ticular !  And  there's  three  more  of  'em  started  to  walk  it.  I'm 
told  the  road  is  black  with  them — weavers  from  the  Valleys  and 
their  missuses,  every  sort  of  'em  with  a  note  in  his  fist !  There 
was  two  of  them  came  here,  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Arthur — thought 
he  could  do  something  for  'em.' 

'  D n  Mr.  Arthur  ! '  said  the  Squire.    But  inwardly  he  was 

thinking,  '  There  goes  the  last  chance  of  my  money  !  A  drowning 
man  don't  think  whether  the  branch  he  can  reach  is  clean  or 
dirty !  But  there  never  was  a  chance.  That  young  chap  came 
to  bamboozle  me  and  gain  time,  and  that's  their  play.'  Aloud. 
1  Give  me  my  stick,'  he  said.  '  Who  told  you — this  rubbish  ?  ' 

1  Why,  it's  known  at  the  Cross !  The  rooks  be  cawing  it. 
Ovington  is  over  to  Bullon  or  some-such  foreign  place,  these  two 
days  !  And  Dean  he  won't  be  long  after  him  !  They're  talking 
of  him,  too.  Ay,  Parson  should  ha'  thought  of  the  poor  instead 
of  laying  up  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  But  we're 
all  things  of  a  day ! ' 

'  Take  me  to  the  house/  said  the  Squire. 
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'  Shadows  as  pass  !  Birds  i'  the  smoke  ! '  continued  the  irre- 
pressible Calamy,  smacking  his  lips  with  enjoyment.  '  Leaves  and 
the  wind  blows !  Mr.  Arthur — but  there,  your  honour  knows  best 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  Squire  Acherley's  gone  through  on  his 
bay,  and  Parson  Hoggins  with  him,  and  "  Where's  that  d — d 
young  banker  ?  "  he  asks.  Thinks  I,  if  the  Squire  heard  you, 
you'd  get  a  flip  o'  the  tongue  you  wouldn't  like  !  But  he's  a 
random-tandem  talker  as  ever  was  !  And  ' — halting — '  by  gum, 
I  expect  here's  another  for  Mr.  Arthur !  There's  someone  drove 
up  the  drive  now,  and  gone  to  the  front  door.' 

'  Take  me  in  !  Take  me  in ! '  said  the  Squire  peevishly,  his 
heart  very  bitter  within  him.  For  this  was  worse  than  anything 
that  he  had  foreseen.  His  twelve  thousand  pounds  was  goDe, 
but  even  that  loss — monstrous,  incredible,  heart-breaking  loss  as 
it  was — was  not  the  worst.  Ruin  was  abroad,  stalking  the  country- 
side, driving  rich  and  poor,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  to  one 
bourne,  and  his  name — his  name  through  his  nephew— would  be 
linked  with  it,  and  dragged  through  the  mire  by  it,  no  man  so 
poor  that  he  might  not  have  a  fling  at  it.  He  had  held  his  head 
high,  he  had  refused  to  stoop  to  such  things,  he  had  condemned 
others  of  his  class,  Woosenham  and  Acherley,  and  their  like,  because 
they  had  lowered  themselves  to  the  traffic  of  the  market-place. 
But  now — now,  wherever  men  met  and  bragged  of  their  losses  and 
cursed  their  deluders,  the  talk  would  be  of  his  nephew !  His 
nephew  !  They  might  even  say  that  he  had  had  a  share  in  it  him- 
self, and  canvass  and  discuss  him,  and  hint  that  he  was  not  above 
robbing  his  neighbours — but  only  above  owning  to  the  robbery ! 

This  was  worse,  far  worse  than  the  worst  that  he  had  foreseen 
when  the  lad  had  insisted  on  going  his  own  way.  Worse,  far 
worse !  Even  his  sense  of  Arthur's  dishonour,  even  his  remem- 
brance of  the  vile,  wicked,  reckless  act  which  the  young  man  had 
committed,  faded  beside  the  prospect  before  him ;  beside  the 
certainty  that  wherever,  in  shop  or  tavern,  men  cursed  the  name 
of  Ovington,  or  spoke  of  those  who  had  ruined  the  country-side, 
his  name  would  come  up  and  his  share  in  the  matter  be  debated. 

Ay,  he  would  be  mixed  up  in  it !  He  could  not  but  be  mixed 
up  in  it !  His  nephew  !  His  nephew  !  He  hung  so  heavily  on 
Calamy's  arm.  that  the  servant  for  once  held  his  tongue  in  alarm. 
They  went  into  the  house — the  house  that  until  now  dishonour 
had  never  touched,  though  hard  times  had  often  straitened  it, 
and  more  than  once  in  the  generations  poverty  had  menaced  it. 
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BUT  before  they  crossed  the  threshold  they  were  intercepted.  Miss 
Peacock,  her  plumage  ruffled,  and  that  which  the  Squire  was  wont 
to  call  her  '  clack '  working  at  high  pressure,  met  them  at  the 
door.  *  Bless  me,  sir,  here's  a  visitor,'  she  proclaimed,  '  at  this 
hour  !  And  won't  take  any  denial,  but  will  see  you,  whether 
or  no.  Though  I  told  Jane  to  tell  him ' 

1  Who  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Goodness  knows,  but  it's  not  my  fault,  sir !  I  told  Jane — 
but  Jane's  that  feather-headed,  like  all  of  them,  she  never  listens, 
and  let  him  in,  and  he's  in  the  dining-parlour.  All  she  could 
say,  the  silly  wench,  was,  it  was  something  about  the  bank — great 
goggle-eyes  as  she  is  !  And  of  course  there's  no  one  in  the  way 
when  they're  wanted.  Calamy  with  you,  and  Josina  trapesing 
out,  feeding  her  turkeys.  And  Jane  says  the  man's  got  a  port- 
manteau with  him  as  if  he's  come  to  stay.  Goodness  knows, 
there's  no  bed  aired,  and  I'm  sure  I  should  have  been  told  if ' 

'  Peace,  woman  !  '  said  the  Squire.  '  Did  he  ask  to  see  me, 
or — '  with  an  effort — '  my  nephew  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  you,  sir !  Leastwise  that's  what  Jane  said,  but  she's 
no  more  head  than  a  goose  !  To  let  him  in  when  she  knows  that 
you're  hardly  out  of  your  bed,  and  can't  see  every  Jack  Harry 
that  comes  !  ' 

'  I'll  see  him,'  the  Squire  said  heavily.  He  bade  Calamy  take 
him  in. 

*  But  you'll  take  your  egg-flip,  Mr.  Griffin  ?     Before  you — 

'  Don't  clack,  woman,  don't  clack ! '  cried  the  Squire,  and 
made  a  blow  at  her  with  his  stick,  but  with  no  intention  of 
reaching  her.  '  Begone  !  Begone  !  ' 

'  But,  dear  sir,  the  doctor !    You  know  he  said ' 

'  D — n  you,  I'll  not  take  it !  D'you  hear  ?  I'll  not  take 
it !  Get  out ! '  And  he  went  on  through  the  house,  the  tap  of 
his  stick  on  the  stone  flags  going  before  him  and  announcing  his 
coming.  Half-way  along  the  passage  he  paused.  '  Did  she  say,' 
he  asked,  lowering  his  voice,  '  that  he  came  from  the  bank  ?  ' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  Calamy  said.     '  And  like  enough.    HI  news  has  many 
feet.    Bides  apace  and  needs  no  spurs.    But  if  your  honour  will 
let  me  see  him,  I'll  sort  him  !     I'll  sort  him,  I'll  warrant !     One'd 
think,'  grumbling,  '  they'd  more  sense  than  to  come  here  about 
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their  dirty  business  as  if  we  were  the  bank ! '  The  man  was  sur- 
prised that  his  master  took  the  matter  with  any  patience,  for, 
to  him,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  class  he  served,  it  seemed 
the  height  of  impertinence  to  come  to  Garth  about  such  business. 
'  Let  me  see  him,  your  honour,  and  ask  what  he  wants,'  he 
urged. 

But  the  Squire  ruled  otherwise.  '  No/  he  said  wearily,  '  I'll 
see  him.'  And  he  went  in. 

The  front  door  stood  open.  '  There's  a  po-chay,  right  enough,' 
Calamy  informed  him.  *  And  luggage.  Seems  to  ha'  come  some 
way,  too.' 

'  Umph  !     Take  me  in.    And  tell  me  who  it  is.     Then  go.' 

The  butler  opened  the  door,  and  guided  the  old  man  into  the 
room.  A  glance  informed  him  who  the  visitor  was,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  master,  subtly  conveying 
to  the  stranger  that  he  was  of  so  little  importance  as  to  be 
invisible.  Nor  until  the  Squire  had  reached  the  table  and  set 
his  hand  on  it  did  Calamy  open  his  mouth.  Then,  '  It's  Mr. 
Ovington,'  he  announced. 

'  Mr.  Ovington  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  the  young  gentleman.' 

'  Ah  ! '  The  old  man  stood  a  moment,  his  hand  on  the  table. 
Then,  '  Put  me  in  my  chair,'  he  said.  '  And  go.  Shut  the  door.' 

And  when  the  man  had  done  so,  '  Well ! '  heavily,  '  what 
have  you  come  to  say  ?  But  you'd  best  sit.  Sit  down  !  So  you 
didn't  go  to  London  ?  Thought  better  of  it,  eh,  young  man  ? 
Ay,  I  know  !  Talked  to  your  father  and  saw  things  differently  ? 
And  now  you've  come  to  give  me  another  dose  of  fine  words  to 
keep  me  quiet  till  the  shutters  go  up  ?  And  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  your  father's  told  you,  I  suppose,  that  I  can't 
prosecute — family  name,  eh  ?  That's  what  you've  come  for,  I 


'  No,  sir,'  Clement  answered  soberly.  '  I've  not  come  for 
that.  And  my  father ' 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  from  him  ! '  The  Squire  spoke  with 
violence,  and  he  struck  his  stick  on  the  floor.  '  I  want  no  message 
from  him,  d'you  hear  ?  I'm  not  come  down  to  that !  And  as 
for  your  excuses,  young  gentleman ' 

'  I  am  not  come  with  any  excuses,'  Clement  answered,  restraining 
himself  with  difficulty — but  after  all  the  old  man  had  had  pro- 
vocation enough  to  justify  many  hard  words,  and  he  was  blind 
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besides.  As  he  sat  there,  glaring  sightlessly  before  him,  his  hands 
on  his  stick,  he  was  a  pathetic  figure  in  his  anger  and  helpless- 
ness. '  I've  been  to  town,  as  I  said  I  would.' 

The  Squire  was  silent  for  some  seconds.     '  And  come  back  ? 
he"exclaimed. 

S5*  Well,  yes,  sir,'  with  a  smile.     '  I'm  here.' 
'?  Umph  ?     How  did  you  do  it  ?  ' 

^'  I  posted  up  and  came  down  as  far  as  Birmingham  by  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  coach.     I  posted  on  this  morning.' 

'  Well,  you've  been  devilish  quick  !  '    The  Squire  admitted  it 
reluctantly.    He  hardly  knew  whether  to  believe  the  tale  or  not. 
'  You  didn't  wait  long  there,  that's  certain.    And  did  as  little, 
I  suppose.    Bank's  going,  I  hear  ?  ' 
'  I  hope  not.' 

*  Pooh  !    You  may  speak  out !     Speak  out,  man  ! '  the  Squire 
said  impatiently.     '  There  is  no  one  here.' 

*  There's  some  danger,  I'm  afraid,'  Clement  admitted. 

'  Danger !  I  should  think  there  was !  More  than  danger, 
as  I  hear  ! '  The  Squire  drummed  for  a  moment  with  his  fingers 
on  the  table.  He  was  thinking  not  of  the  bank,  or  even  of  his 
loss,  but  of  his  nephew  and  the  scandal  that  would  not  pass  by 
him.  But  he  would  not  refer  to  Arthur,  and  after  a  pause, 
'  Well,'  with  an  angry  snort,  '  if  that's  all  you've  come  to  tell 
me,  you  might  have  spared  yourself — and  me.  I  cannot  say 
that  your  company's  very  welcome,  so  if  you  please,  we'll  dispense 
with  compliments.  If  that's  all ' 

'  But  that's  not  all,  sir,'  Clement  interposed.  '  I  wish  I  could 
have  brought  back  the  securities,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  money.' 

The  Squire  laughed.     '  No  doubt,'  he  said. 

'But  I  was  too  late  to  ensure  that.  The  stock  had  already 
been  transferred.' 

'  So  he  was  quick,  too  ! ' 

*  And  selling  for  cash  in  the  middle  of  such  a  crisis  he  had  t» 
accept  a  loss  of  seven  per  cent,  on  the  current  price.    But  he 
suggests  that  if  you  reinvest  immediately,  a  half,  at  least,  of  tins 
may  be  recovered,  and  the  eventual  loss  need  not  be  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred.     I  ought  perhaps  to  have  stayed  in  town 
to  effect  this,  but  I  had  to  think  of  my  father,  who  was  alone  at 
the  bank.    However,  I  did  what  I  could,  sir,  and ' 

Clement  paused ;  the  Squire  had  uttered  an  exclamation 
which  he  did  not  catch.  The  old  man  turned  a  little  in  his  chaii 
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so  as  to  face  the  speaker.  '  Eh  ? '  he  said.  '  Do  you  mean  that 
you've  got  any  of  the  money — here  ?  ' 

*  I've  eleven  thousand  and  a  bit  over,'  Clement  explained. 
'  Five  thousand  in  gold  and  the  rest ' 

'  What  ?  ' 

'Sir?' 

'  Do  you  mean  ' — the  Squire  spoke  haltingly,  after  a  pause  ; 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find  the  right  words — 'that 
you've  brought  back  the  money  ? ' 

'  Not  all.  What  I've  told  you,  sir.  There's  six  thousand  and 
odd  in  notes.  The  gold  is  in  two  bags  in  the  chaise.' 

'  Here  ?  ' 

'  At  the  door,  sir.    I'll  bring  it  in.' 

'  Ay,'  said  the  Squire  passively.     '  Bring  it  in.' 

Clement  went  out  and  returned,  carrying  in  two  small  leather 
bags.  He  set  them  down  at  the  Squire's  feet.  '  There's  the 
gold,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I've  not  counted  it,  but  I've  no  doubt  that 
it  is  right.  It  weighs  a  little  short  of  a  hundred  pounds.' 

The  old  man  felt  the  bags,  then,  standing  up,  he  lifted  them 
in  turn  a  few  inches  from  the  floor.  '  What  does  a  thousand 
pounds  weigh  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Between  eighteen  and  nineteen  pounds,  sir.' 

'  And  the  notes  ?  ' 

'  I  have  them  here.'  Clement  drew  a  thick  packet  from  the 
pocket  of  his  inner  vest  and  put  it  into  the  Squire's  hands. 
'  They're  Bank  of  England  paper.  They  were  short  even  at  the 
bank,  and  wanted  Bourdillon  to  take  it  in  one-pound  notes,  but 
he  stood  out  and  got  these  in  the  end.' 

The  Squire  handled  the  packet,  felt  its  thickness,  weighed  it 
lovingly  in  his  hand.  So  much  money,  so  much  money  in  so 
small  a  space  !  Six  thousand  and  odd  pounds !  It  seemed  as 
if  he  could  not  let  it  go,  but  in  the  end  he  placed  it  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  high-collared  old  coat,  the  shabby  blue  coat  with 
the  large  gilt  buttons  that  was  his  common  wear  at  home.  The 
money  secured,  he  sat,  looking  before  him,  while  Clement,  a  little 
mortified,  waited  for  the  word  of  acknowledgment  that  did  not 
come.  At  last,  '  Did  you  call  at  your  father's  ?  '  the  old  man 
isked — irrelevantly,  it  seemed. 

Clement  coloured.  He  had  not  expected  the  question.  '  Well, 
It  did,  sir,'  he  admitted.  '  Bourdillon ' 

'  He  was  with  you  ?' 
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'  As  far  as  the  town.  He  was  anxious  that  the  money  should 
be  seen  to  arrive.  He  thought  that  it  might  check  the  run,  and 
I  agreed  that  it  might  do  some  good,  and  that  we  might  make 
that  advantage  of  it.  So  I  took  it  through  the  bank.' 

'  Pretty  full,  I  expect,  eh  ?     Pretty  full  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  ruefully,  '  it  was,  sir.' 

'  A  strong  run,  eh  ?  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  so.  It  looked  like  it.  It  was  full  to  the  doors. 
That's  why,'  glancing  at  his  watch  as  he  stood  by  the  window, 
the  table  between  him  and  the  Squire,  '  I  must  get  back  to  my 
father.  We  took  it  through  the  bank  and  out  by  the  garden,  and 
put  it  in  the  chaise  again  in  Roushill.' 

'  Umph  !    He  came  back  to  town  with  you  ? ' 

'  Bourdillon,  sir  ?  Yes — as  far  as  the  East  Bridge.  He  left 
me  there.' 

'  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

Clement  hesitated.  '  I  hope  that  he's  gone  to  the  bank,  sir,' 
he  said. 

He  did  not  add,  as  he  might  have,  that,  after  Arthur  and  he 
had  left  the  coach  at  Birmingham  and  posted  on,  there  had  been  a 
passionate  scene  between  them.  No  doubt  Arthur  had  never  given 
up  hope,  but  from  the  first  had  determined  to  make  another  fight 
for  it :  and  there  was  no  police  officer  at  their  elbows  now.  He 
had  appealed  to  Clement  by  all  that  he  loved  to  take  the  money 
to  the  bank,  and  there  to  deal  with  it  as  his  father  should  decide. 
Finding  Clement  firm  and  his  appeals  useless,  he  had  given  way 
to  passion,  he  had  stormed  and  threatened  and  even  shed  tears ; 
and  at  last,  seizing  the  pistol  case  that  lay  at  their  feet,  he  had 
sworn  that  he  would  shoot  himself  before  the  other's  eyes  if  he 
did  not  give  way.  In  his  rage  he  had  seemed  to  be  capable  of  any- 
thing ;  and  there  had  been  a  struggle  for  the  pistol,  blows  had  beer, 
exchanged,  and  worse  might  have  come  of  it  if  the  noise  of  the 
fracas  had  not  reached  the  post-boy's  ears.  He  had  pulled  up, 
turned  in  his  saddle,  and  asked  what  the  devil  they  would  be  at ; 
he  would  have  no  murder  in  his  master's  carriage. 

That  had  shamed  them.  Arthur  had  given  way,  had  flung 
himself  back,  white  and  sullen,  in  his  corner,  and  they  had  con- 
tinued the  journey  on  such  terms  as  may  be  imagined.  But 
even  so,  Arthur  had  proved  his  singular  power  of  adaptation. 
The  environs  of  the  town  in  sight,  he  had  suggested  that  at 
least  they  should  take  the  money  through  the  bank.  Clement, 
anxious  to  make  peace,  had  consented  to  that,  and  on  the  East 
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Bridge  Arthur  had  called  on  the  post-boy  to  stop,  had  jumped 
out,  andr  turning  his  back  on  his  companion,  had  made  off  without 
a  word. 

Clement  said  nothing  of  this  to  the  Squire,  though  the  scene 
had  been  painful,  and  though  he  felt  that  something  was  due  to 
him,  were  it  but  a  word  of  thanks,  or  an  expression  of  acknow- 
ledgment. It  had  not  been  his  fault  or  his  father's,  that  the 
money  had  been  taken  ;  it  was  through  him  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  been  recovered,  and  now  reposed  safe  in  the  Squire's 
pocket  or  in  the  bags  at  his  feet. 

At  the  least,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  old  man  might  remember 
that  his  father  was  alone  and  needing  him — was  facing  trouble, 
and,  it  might  be,  ruin.  He  took  up  his  hat.  '  Well,  sir,  that's 
all,'  he  said  curtly.  '  I  must  go  now.' 

'  Wait ! '  said  the  Squire.     '  And  ring  the  bell,  if  you  please.' 

Clement  stepped  to  the  fireside  and  pulled  the  faded  drab 
cord,  which  once 'had  been  blue,  that  hung  near  it.  The  bell  in 
the  passage  had  hardly  tinkled  before  Calamy  entered.  '  Bid 
your  mistress  come  here,'  said  the  old  man.  '  Where  is  she  ? 
Fetch  her.' 

The  blood  mounted  to  Clement's  face,  and  his  pulses  began  to 
throb,  his  ideas  to  tumble  over  one  another.  The  old  man,  who 
sat  before  him,  his  hands  on  his  stick,  stubbornly  confronting  the 
darkness,  the  old  man,  whom  he  had  thought  insensible,  took  on 
another  hue,  became  instead  inscrutable,  formidable,  perplexing. 
Why  had  he  sent  for  his  daughter  ?  What  was  in  his  mind  ? 
What  was  he  going  to  say  ?  What  had  he — but  even  while 
Clement  wondered,  his  thoughts  in  a  whirl,  strange  hopes  jostling 
one  another  in  his  brain,  the  door  opened,  and  Josina  came  in. 

She  came  in  with  a  timid  step,  but  as  soon  as  her  eyes 
met  Clement's,  the  colour  rose  vividly  to  her  cheeks,  then  left 
her  pale.  Her  lip  trembled.  But  her  look — fleeting  as  it  was 
and  immediately  diverted  to  her  father — how  he  blessed  her  for 
that  look !  For  it  bade  him  take  confidence,  it  bade  him  have 
no  fear,  it  bade  him  trust  her.  Silently  and  incredibly,  it  took 
him  under  her  protection,  it  pledged  her  faith  to  him. 

And  how  it  changed  all  for  him  !  How  it  quelled,  in  a  moment, 
the  disappointment  and  anger  he  was  feeling,  ay,  and  even  the 
vague  hopes  which  the  Squire's  action  in  summoning  her  had  roused 
in  him  !  How  it  gave  calmness  and  assurance  where  his  aspira- 
tions had  been  at  best  to  the  extravagant  and  the  impossible. 

But,  whatever  his  feelings,  to  whatever  lover's  heaven  that 
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look  had  raised  him,  he  was  speedily  brought  to  earth  again. 
The  old  man  had  proved  himself  thankless  ;  now,  as  if  he  were 
determined  to  show  himself  in  the  worst  light,  he  proceeded  to 
prove  himself  suspicious.  '  Come  here,  girl,'  he  said,  '  and  count 
these  notes.'  Fumbling,  he  took  the  parcel  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  her.  '  Ha'  you  got  them  ?  Then  count  them  ! 
D'you  hear,  wench  ?  Count  them  !  And  have  a  care  to  make  no 
mistake !  Lay  'em  in  piles  o'  ten.  They  are  hundreds,  are 
they  ?  Hundreds,  eh  ?  ' 

She  untied  the  parcel,  and  brought  all  her  faculties  to  bear 
on  the  task,  though  her  fingers  trembled,  and  the  colour,  rising 
and  ebbing  in  her  cheeks,  betrayed  her  consciousness  that  her 
lover's  eyes  were  upon  her.  '  Yes,  sir,  they  are  hundred-pound 
notes,'  she  said. 

'  All  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  all,  I  think,  sir.' 

*  Bank  of  England  ?  '  He  poked  at  her  skirts  with  his  stick. 
'  Bank  of  England,  eh  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  see.' 

'  Ay,  ay.  Well,  count  'em  !  And  mind  what  you  are  doing, 
girl!' 

Clement  did  not  know  whether  to  smile  or  to  be  angry,  but 
a  moment  later  he  felt  no  bent  towards  either.  For  with  a  certain 
dignity,  *  I  ha'  been  deceived  once,'  the  Squire  continued.  '  I 
ha'  signed  once  and  paid  for  it.  I'm  in  the  dark.  But  I  don't 
act  i'  the  dark  again.  If  I  can't  trust  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
I'll  not  trust  strangers.  No,  no  !  I  don't  know  as  there's  any- 
one I  can  trust.' 

'  I  quite  understand,  sir,'  Clement  said — though  it  was  the 
last  thing  he  had  had  it  in  his  mind  to  say  a  moment  earlier. 

'  I  don't  mind  whether  you  understand  or  not,'  the  Squir>3 
retorted.  '  Ha  '  you  done,  girl  ?  '  after  an  interval  of  silence. 

'  Not  quite,  sir.    I  have  five  heaps  of  ten.' 

'  Well,  well,  get  on.    We  are  keeping  the  young  man.' 

He  spoke'as  he  would  have  spoken  of  any  young  man  in  a  shop, 
and  Clement  winced,  and  Josina  knew  that  he  winced  and  she 
reddened.  But  she  went  on  with  her  work.  '  There  are  sixty- 
one,  sir,'  she  said.  '  That  makes ' 

'  Six  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.  Ay,  it's  right  so  far. 
Right  so  far.  And  the  gold ' — he  paused  and  seemed  to  be  at  a 
nonplus — '  I'm  afraid  'twould  take  too  long  to  count  it.  Well, 
let  it  be.  Get  some  paper  and  write  a  receipt  as  I  tell  you.' 
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'  There  is  no  need,  sir,'  Clement  ventured. 

'There's  every  need,  young  man.  I'm  doing  business.  Ha' 
you  got  the  pen,  girl  ?  Then  write  as  I  tell  you.  "  I,  George 
Griffin  of  Garth,  in  the  County  of  Aldshire,  acknowledge  that  I 
have  this  16th  day  of  December  1825  received  from  Messrs. 
Ovington  of  Aldersbury,  six  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  " — ha'  you  got  that  ?  Ha'  you  got 
that  ? — "  two  bags  stated  by  them  to  contain  five  thousand  pounds 
in  gold."  Ha'  you  got  that  down  ?  Then  show  me  the  place, 
and ' 

But  as  she  put  the  pen  in  his  hand  he  let  it  drop.  He  sat 
back  in  his  chair.  'Ay,  he  showed  me  the  place  before,'  he 
muttered,  his  chin  on  his  breast.  '  It  was  he  gave  me  the  pen, 
then,  girl.  And  how  be  I  to  know  ?  How  be  I  to  know  ? ' 

It  came  home  to  them — to  them  both.  In  his  voice,  his  act, 
his  attitude  was  the  pathos  of  blindness ;  its  helplessness,  its 
dependence,  its  reliance  on  others — on  the  eyes,  the  hand,  the 
honesty  of  others.  The  girl  leant  over  him.  '  Father,'  she  said, 
tears  in  her  voice,  '  I  wouldn't  deceive  you !  You  know  I 
wouldn't.  I  would  never  deceive  you  ?  ' 

'  Ha'  you  never  deceived  me  ?    Wi'  that  young  man  ? '  sternly. 

'  But ' 

'  Ay,  you  have !     You  have  deceived  me — with  him.' 

She  could  not  defend  herself,  and,  suppressing  her  sobs,  *  I  will 
call  Calamy,'  she  said.  '  He  can  read.  He  shall  count  the  notes.' 

But  he  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  her  skirts.  '  No,'  he 
said.  'What'll  I  be  the  better?  Give  me  the  pen.  If  you 
deceive  me  in  this,  wench — what  matter  if  the  notes  be  short  or 
not,  or  what  comes  of  it  ?  ' 

'  I  would  cut  off  my  hand  first ! '  she  cried.     '  And^Clement.' 

'  Eh  ?  '    He  sat  up  sharply. 

She  was  frightened,  and  she  did  not  continue.  '  This  is  the 
place,  sir,'  she  said  meekly. 

'  Here  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  where  you  are  now.' 

He  wrote  his  name.  'Dry  it,'  he  said.  'And  ring  the  bell. 
And  there,  give  it  to  him,  He  wants  to  be  off.  Odds  are  the 
shutters  '11  be  up  afore  he  gets  there.  Calamy  ! '  to  the  man  who 
had  appeared  at  the  door,  *  see  this  gentleman  off,  and  be  quick 
about  it.  He's  no  time  to  lose.  And,  hark  you,  come  back  to 
me  when  he's  gone.  No,  girl,'  sternly,  '  you  stay  here.  I  want 
you.' 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

IN  ordinary  times,  news  is  slow  to  make  its  way  to  the  ears  of 
the  great.  Protected  from  the  vulgar  by  his  deer  park,  looking 
out  from  the  stillness  of  his  tall-windowed  library  on  his  planta- 
tions and  his  ornamental  water,  Sir  Charles  Woosenham  was 
removed  by  six  miles  of  fine  champaign  country  from  the  common 
fret  and  fume  of  Aldersbury.  He  no  longer  maintained,  as  his 
forefathers  had  maintained,  a'  house  in  the  town,  and  in  all 
likelihood  he  would  not  have  heard  the  talk  about  the  bank,  or 
caught  the  alarm  in  time,  if  one  of  his  neighbours  had  not  made 
it  his  business  to  arouse  him, 

Acherley,  baffled  in  his  attempt  at  blackmail,  and  thirsting  for 
revenge,  had  bethought  him  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Valleys 
Railroad.  He  had  been  quick  to  see  that  he  could  use  him, 
and  perhaps  he  had  even  fancied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  use 
him.  At  any  rate,  one  fine  morning,  some  days  before  this 
eventful  Wednesday,  he  had  mounted  his  old  hunter,  Nimrod, 
and  had  cantered  across  country  by  gaps  and  gates  from  Acherley 
to  Woosenham  Park.  He  had  entered  by  a  hunting  wicket,  and 
leaping  the  ha-ha,  he  had  presented  himself  to  Sir  Charles  ten 
minutes  after  the  latter  had  left  the  breakfast  table,  and  had 
withdrawn  himself  after  his  fashion  of  a  morning,  into  a  dignified 
seclusion. 

Alas,  two  minutes  of  Acherley's  conversation  proved  enough 
to  destroy  the  baronet's  complacency  for  the  day.  Acherley 
blurted  out  his  news,  neither  sparing  oaths  nor  mincing 
matters.  *  Ovington's  going  ! '  he  declared.  '  He's  bust-up — 
smashed,  man ! '  And  striking  the  table  with  a  violence  tha^ 
made  his  host  wince,  '  He's  bust-up,  I  tell  you,'  he  repeated, 
'  and  I  think  you  ought  to  know  it !  There's  ten  thousand  of 
the  Company's  money  in  his  hands,  and  if  there's  nothing  done, 
it  will  be  lost  to  a  penny  ! ' 

Sir  Charles  stared,  stared  aghast.  '  You  don't  say  so ! '  he 
exclaimed.  '  I  can't  believe  it ! ' 

'  Well,  it's  true  !     True,  man,  true,  as  you'll  soon  find  out  I ' 

'  But  this  is  terrible  !    Terrible  ! ' 

Acherley  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  It'll  be  terrible  for  him,' 
he  sneered. 

*  But — but  what  can  we  do  ?  '  the  other  asked,  recovering 
from  his  surprise.  '  If  it  is  as  bad  as  you  say ' 
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'  Bad  ?  And  do,  man  ?  Why,  get  the  money  out !  Get  it 
out  before  it  is  too  late — if  it  isn't  too  late  already.  You  must 
draw  it  out.  Woosenham  !  At  once !  This  morning !  Without 
the  delay  of  a  minute  !  ' 

'  I ! '  Sir  Charles  could  not  conceal  the  unhappiness  which 
the  proposal  caused  him.  No  proposal,  indeed,  could  have  been 
less  to  his  taste.  He  would  have  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  would 
have  to  act,  he  would  have  to  set  himself  against  others,  he  would 
have  to  engage  in  a  vulgar  struggle.  A.  long  vista  of  misery  and 
discomfort  opened  before  him.  '  I  ?  Oh,  but — '  and  with  the  in- 
genuity of  a  weak  man  he  snatched  at  the  first  formal  difficulty 
that  occurred  to  him — '  but  I  can't  draw  it  out !  It  needs  another 
signature  besides  mine.' 

'  The  Secretary's  ?  Bourdillon's  ?  Of  course  it  does  !  But  you 
must  get  his  signature.  D — n  it,  man,  you  must  get  it.  If  I  were 
you  I  should  go  into  town  this  minute.  I  wouldn't  lose  an  hour  ! ' 

Sir  Charles  winced  afresh  at  the  idea  of  taking  action  so  strong. 
He  had  not  only  a  great  distaste  for  any  violent  step,  but  he  had 
also  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  To  take  on  himself  such  a 
responsibility  as  was  now  suggested  was  bad  ;  but  to  confront 
Ovington,  who  had  gained  considerable  influence  over  him,  and 
to  tell  the  banker  to  his  face  that  he  distrusted  his  stability — 
good  heavens,  was  it  possible  that  such  horrors  could  be  asked 
of  him  ?  Flustered  and  dismayed,  he  went  back  to  his  original 
standpoint.  '  But — but  there  may  be  nothing  in  this,'  he 
objected  weakly.  '  Possibly  nothing  at  all.  Mere  gossip,  my  dear 
sir,'  with  dignity.  '  In  that  case  we  might  be  putting  ourselves 
in  the  wrong — very  much  in  the  wrong.' 

Acherley  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  hide  his  contempt. 
1  Nothing  in  it  ?'  he  replied,  and  he  tossed  off  a  second  glass  of 
the  famous  Woosenham  cherry-brandy  which  the  butler,  unbidden, 
had  placed  beside  him.  *  Nothing  in  it,  man  ?  You'll  find 
there's  the  devil  in  it  unless  you  act !  Enough  in  it  to  ease  us  of 
ten  thousand  pounds !  If  the  bank  fails,  and  I'll  go  bail  it  will, 
not  a  penny  of  that  money  will  you  see  again !  And  I  tell  you 
fair,  the  shareholders  will  look  to  you,  Woosenham,  to  make  it 
good.  I'm  not  responsible.  I've  no  authority  to  sign,  and  the 
others  are  just  tools  of  that  man  Ovington,  and  afraid  to  call 
their  souls  their  own !  You're  Chairman — you're  Chairman, 
;and,  by  G — d,  they'll  look  to  you  if  the  money  is  left  in  the  bank 
and  lost!' 
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Sir  Charles  quailed.  This  was  worse  and  worse  !  Worse  and 
worse !  He  dropped  the  air  of  carelessness  which  he  had  affected 
to  assume,  and  no  more  flustered  man  than  he  looked  out  on  the 
world  that  day  over  a  white  lawn  stock  or  wore  a  dark  blue 
coat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  drab  kerseymeres  with  Hessians.  But, 
again,  true  to  his  instincts,  he  grasped  at  a  matter  of  form,  hoping 
desperately  that  it  might  save  him  from  the  precipice  towards 
which  his  friend  was  so  vigorously  pushing  him.  '  But — my  good 
man,'  he  argued,  '  I  can't  draw  out  the  money — the  whole  of 
the  capital  of  the  concern,  so  far  as  it  is  subscribed — on  my  own 
responsibility  !  Of  course  I  can't !  '  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow.  '  Of  course  I  can't ! '  peevishly.  *  I  must  have  the 
authority  of  the  Board  first.  We  must  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Board.  That's  the  proper  procedure.' 

Acherley  rose  to  his  feet,  openly  contemptuous.  '  Oh,  hang 
your  meeting  ! '  he  said.  '  And  give  a  seven  days'  notice,  eh  ?  If 
you  are  going  to  stand  on  those  P's  and  Q's  I've  said  my  say. 
The  money's  lost  already !  However,  that's  not  my  business, 
and  I've  warned  you.  I've  warned  you.  You'll  not  forget  that, 
Woosenham  ?  You'll  exonerate  me,  at  any  rate.' 

'But  I  can't — God  bless  my  soul,  Acherley,'  the  poor  man 
remonstrated,  *  I  can't  act  like  that  in  a  moment !  '  And  Sir 
Charles  stared  aghast  at  his  too  violent  associate,  who  had  brought 
into  the  calm  of  his  life  so  rude  a  blast  of  the  outer  air.  '  I  can't 
override  all  the  formalities !  I  can't,  indeed,  even  if  it  is  as  serious 
as  you  say  it  is — and  I  can  hardly  believe  that — -with  such  a  man 
as  Ovington  at  the  helm  !  ' 

'  You'll  soon  see  how  serious  it  is ! '  the  other  retorted.  And 
satisfied  that  he  had  laid  the  train,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
tossed  off  a  third  glass  of  the  famous  cherry-brandy,  and  took 
himself  off  without  much  ceremony. 

He  left  a  flustered,  nervous,  unhappy  man  behind  him, 
'  Good  G — d ! '  the  baronet  muttered,  as  he  rose  and  paced  his 
library,  all  the  peace  and  pleasantness  of  his  life  shattered. 
'  What's  to  be  done  ?  And  why — why  in  the  world  did  I  ever 
put  my  hand  to  this  matter ! '  One  by  one  and  plainly  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  rose  before  him,  the  awkwardness  and 
the  risk.  He  must  open  the  thing  to  Bourdillon — in  itself  a 
delicate  matter — and  obtain  his  signature.  If  he  got  that,  he 
doubted  if  he  had  even  then  power  to  draw  the  whole  amount  in 
this  way,  and  doubted,  too,  whether  Ovington  would  surrender  it, 
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no  meeting  of  the  Board  having  been  held.  And  if  he  obtained 
the  money,  what  was  he  to  do  with  it  ?  Pay  it  into  Dean's  ? 
But  if  things  were  as  bad  as  Acherley  said,  was  even  Dean's 
safe  ?  For,  of  a  certainty,  if  he  removed  the  money  to  Dean's 
and  it  were  lost,  he  would  be  responsible  for  every  penny — 
every  penny  of  it !  There  was  no  doubt  about  that. 

Yet  if  he  left  it  at  Ovington's  and  it  were  lost,  what  then  ? 
It  was  not  his  custom  to  drink  of  a  morning,  but  his  perturbation 
was  so  great  that  he  took  a  glass  of  the  cherry-brandy.  He  really 
needed  it. 

He  could  not  tell  what  to  do.  In  every  direction  he  saw 
some  doubt  or  some  difficulty  arise  to  harass  him.  He  was  no 
man  of  business.  In  all  matters  connected  with  the  Company 
he  had  leant  on  Ovington,  and  deprived  of  his  prop  he  wavered, 
turning  like  a  weathercock  in  the  wind,  making  no  progress. 

For  two  days,  though  terribly  uneasy  in  his  mind,  he  halted 
between  two  opinions.  He  did  nothing.  Then  tidings  began 
to  come  to  his  ears,  low  murmurs  of  the  storm  which  was  raging 
afar  off ;  and  he  wrote  to  Bourdillon  asking  him  to  come  out 
and  see  him — he  thought  that  he  could  broach  the  matter  more 
easily  on  his  own  ground.  But  two  days  elapsed,  during  which 
he  received  no  answer,  and  in  the  meantime  the  warnings  that 
reached  him  grew  louder  and  more  disquieting.  His  valet  let 
drop  a  discreet  word  while  shaving  him.  A  neighbour  hoped 
that  he  had  nothing  in  Ovington's — things  were  in  a  bad  way, 
he  heard.  His  butler  asked  leave  to  go  to  town  to  cash  a  note. 
Gradually  he  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  uneasiness 
that  he  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds, 
j  and  the  things  that  would  be  said  of  him,  and  the  figure  that  he 
would  cut  if,  after  Acherley's  warning,  the  money  were  lost. 
When  Wednesday  morning  came,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
advice,  and  he  could  think  of  no  one  on  whose  wisdom  he  could 
depend  more  "surely  than  on  the  old  Squire's  at  Garth  ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  to  apply  to  him  was,  considering  his  attitude  towards 
the  Kailroad,  to  eat  humble  pie. 

Still,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  that  course,  and  at  eleven  he  took 
my  lady's  landau  and  postillions,  and  started  on  his  sixteen-mile 
drive  to  Garth.  He  avoided  the  town,  though  it  lay  only  a  little 
out  of  his  way,  but  he  saw  enough  of  the  unusual  concourse  on 
the  road  to  add  to  his  alarm.  Once,  nervous  and  fidgety,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  order  to  turn  the  horses'  heads  for 
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Aldersbury — he  would  go  direct  to  the  bank  and  see  Ovington ! 
But  before  he  spoke  he  changed  his  mind  again,  and  half-past 
twelve  saw  him  wheeling  off  the  main  road  and  cantering,  with 
some  pomp  and  much  cracking  of  whips,  up  the  rough  ascent  that 
led  to  Garth. 

He  was  so  far  in  luck  that  he  found  the  Squire  not  only  at 
home,  but  standing  before  the  door,  a  gaunt,  stooping  figure,  lean- 
ing on  his  stick,  with  Calamy  at  his  elbow.  '  Who  is  it  ?  '  the  old 
man  asked,  as  he  caught  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  and  the  roll 
of  the  wheels.  He  turned  his  sightless  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
approaching  carriage. 

'  I  think  it's  Sir  Charles,  sir,'  Calamy  answered.  '  It's  his 
jackets.' 

'  Ay !  Well,  I  won't  go  in,  unless  need  be.  Go  you  to  the 
stables  and  bid  'em  wait.' 

Sir  Charles  alighted,  and  bidding  the  postillions  draw  off, 
greeted  his  host.  '  I  want  your  advice,  Squire,'  he  said,  putting 
his  arm  through  the  old  man's,  and,  after  a  few  ceremonial  words 
he  drew  him  a  few  paces  from  the  door.  It  was  a  clear,  mild  day, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  pleasantly.  '  I'm  in  a  position  of  diffi- 
culty, Griffin,'  he  said.  '  You'll  tell  me,  I  know,  that  I've  only 
myself  to  thank  for  it,  and  perhaps  that  is  so.  But  that  does  not 
mend  matters.  The  position,  you  see,  is  this.'  And  with  many 
apologies  and  some  shamefacedness  he  explained  the  situation. 

The  Squire  listened  with  gloomy  looks,  and,  beyond  grunting 
from  time  to  time  in  a  manner  far  from  cheering,  he  did  not 
interrupt  his  visitor.  '  Of  course,  I  ought  not  to  have  touched 
the  matter,'  the  baronet  confessed,  when  he  had  finished  his 
story.  '  I  know  what  you  think  about  that,  Griffin.' 

'  Of  course  you  ought  not ! '  The  Squire  struck  his  stick- 
on  the  gravel.  '  I  warned  you,  man,  and  you  wouldn't  take 
the  warning.  You  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  Why,  damme, 
Woosenham,  if  we  do  these  things,  if  we  once  begin  to  go  on 
"  Change  "  and  sell  and  buy,  where'll  you  draw  the  line  ? 
Where'll  you  draw  the  line  ?  How  are  you  going  to  shut  out  the 
tinkers  and  tailors  and  Brummagem  and  Manchester  men  when 
you  make  yourselves  no  better  than  them  ?  How  ?  By  Jove, 
you  may  as  well  give  'em  all  votes  at  once,  and  in  ten  years'  time 
we  shall  have  bagmen  on  the  Bench  and  Jews  in  the  House! 
Aldshire — we've  kept  up  the  fence  pretty  well  in  Aldshire,  and 
kept  our  hands  pretty  clean,  too,  and  it's  been  my  pride  and  my 
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father's  to  belong  to  this  County.  We're  pure  blood  here.  We've 
kept  ourselves  to  ourselves,  begad !  But  once  begin  this  kind  of 
thing ' 

'  I  know,  Griffin,  I  know,'  Woosenham  admitted  meekly. 
'You  were  right  and  I  was  wrong,  Squire.  But  the  thing  is 
done,  and  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  If  I  stand  by  and  this  money 
is  lost •' 

'  Ay,  ay !  You'll  have  dropped  us  all  into  a  pretty  scalding 
pot,  then ! ' 

'  Just  so,  just  so.'  The  baronet  had  pleaded  guilty,  but  he 
was  growing  restive  under  the  other's  scolding,  and  he  plucked 
up  spirit.  '  Granted.  But,  after  all,  your  nephew's  in  the  con- 
cern, Griffin  ;  he's  in  it,  too,  you  know,  and ' 

He  stopped,  shocked  by  the  effect  of  his  words.  For  the 
old  man  had  withdrawn  hi  a  arm  and  had  stepped  back,  trembling 
in  all  his  limbs.  '  Not  with  my  good  will ! '  he  cried,  and  he 
struck  his  stick  with  violence  on  the  ground.  '  Never  !  never ! ' 
he  repeated,  passionately.  '  But  you  are  right,'  bitterly,  '  you 
are  right,  Woosenham.  The  taint  is  in  the  air,  the  taint  of  the 
City  and  the  'Change,  and  we  cannot  escape  it  even  here — even 
here  in  this  house  !  In  the  concern  ?  Ay,  he  is  !  And  I  tell 
you  I  wish  to  heaven  that  he  had  been  in  his  grave  first ! ' 

The  other,  a  kindly  man,  was  seriously  concerned.  '  Oh, 
come,  Squire,'  he  said  ;  and  he  took  the  old  man  affectionately 
by  the  arm  again.  '  It's  no  such  matter  as  all  that.  You  make 
too  much  of  it.  He's  young,  and  the  younger  generation  look  at 
these  things  differently.  After  all,  there's  more  to  be  said  for 
him  than  for  me.' 

The  Squire  groaned. 

'  And,  anyway,  my  old  friend,'  Woosenham  continued  gently, 
'  advise  me.  Time  presses.'  He  looked  at  his  watch.  '  What 
shall  I  do  ?  What  had  I  better  do  ?  I  know  I  am  safe  in  your 
hands.' 

The  Squire  sighed,  but  the  other's  confidence  was  soothing, 
and  with  the  sigh  he  put  off  his  own  trouble.  He  reflected,  his 
face  turned  to  the  ground  at  his  feet.  '  Do  you  think  him  honest  ?  ' 
he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'  Who  ?     Ovington  ? ' 

'  Ay,'  gloomily.     '  Ovington.      The  banker  there.' 

'  Well,  I  do  think  he  is.  Yes,  I  do  think  so.  I've  no  reason 
to  think  otherwise.' 
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'  He's  a  director,  ain't  he  ? ' 

'  Of  the  Railroad  ?     Yes.' 

'  Responsible  as  you  are  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is  ! ' 

'  A   kind   of   trustee,  then,  ain't  he — for  the  shareholders  ? ' 

Sir  Charles  had  not  seen  it  in  that  light  before.  He  looked 
at  his  adviser  with  growing  respect.  '  Well,  I  take  it  he  is — now 
you  mention  it,  Griffin,'  he  said. 

'  Then ' — this,  it  was  plain,  was  the  verdict,  and  the  other 
listened  with  all  his  ears — '  if  he  is  honest,  he'll  not  have  mixed 
the  money  with  his  own.  He'll  not  have  put  it  to  an  ordinary 
account,  but  to  a  Trust  account — so  that  it  will  remain  the 
property  of  the  Company,  and  not  be  liable  to  calls  on  him. 
That's  what  he  should  have  done,  anyway.  Whether  he  has 
done  it  or  not  is  another  matter.  He's  pressed,  hard  pressed, 
I  hear,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  can  expect  the  last  spit  of  honesty 
from  such  as  him.  It's  not  what  I've  been  brought  up  to  expect. 
But,'  with  a  return  of  his  former  bitterness,  '  we  may  be  changing 
places  with  'em  even  in  that !  God  knows  !  And  I  do  know 
something  that  gives  me  to  believe  that  he  may  behave  as  he  should.' 

*  You  do  ?  *  Sir  Charles  exclaimed,  his  spirits  rising.  '  You 
do  think  so  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  do,'  reluctantly.  '  I'll  speak  as  I  know.  But  if  I 
were  you  I  should  go  to  him  now  and  tell  him,  as  one  man  to 
another,  that  that's  what  you  expect ;  and  if  he  hangs  back, 
tell  him  plain  that  if  that  money's  not  put  aside  he'll  have  to 
answer  to  the  law  for  it.  Whether  that  will  frighten  him  or 
not,'  the  Squire  concluded,  '  I'm  not  lawyer  enough  to  say.  But 
you'll  learn  his  mind.' 

'  I'll  go  in  at  once,'  Sir  Charles  replied,  thankfully. 

'  I'm  going  in  myself.  If  you'll  take  me  in — you've  four 
horses  ? — it  will  save  time,  and  my  people  shall  fetch  me  out  in 
an  hour  or  so.' 

Sir  Charles  assented  with  gratitude,  thankful  for  his  support ; 
and  Calamy  was  summoned.  Two  minutes  later  they  got  away 
from  the  door  in  a  splutter  of  flying  gravel  and  dead  beech  leaves. 
They  clattered  down  the  stony  avenue,  over  the  bridge,  and  into 
the  high  road. 

Probably  of  all  those — and  they  were  many — who  travelled 
that  day  with  their  faces  set  towards  the  bank,  they  were  the 
last  to  start.  If  Tuesday  had  been  the  town's  day,  this  was 
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certainly  the  country's  day.  For  one  thing,  there  was  a  market ; 
for  another,  the  news  of  something  amiss,  of  something  that 
threatened  the  little  hoard  of  each — the  slowly-garnered  deposit 
or  the  hardly-won  note — had  journeyed  by  this  time  far  and  wide. 
It  had  reached  alike  the  remote  flannel-mill  lapped  in  the  folds 
of  the  border-hills,  and  the  secluded  hamlet  buried  amid  orchards, 
and  traceable  on  the  landscape  only  by  the  grey  tower  of  its 
church.  On  foot  and  on  horse-back,  riding  and  tying,  in  gigs 
and  ass-carts,  in  market  vans  and  carriers'  carts,  the  countryside 
came  in — all  who  had  anything  to  lose,  and  many  who  had  nothing 
at  stake,  but  were  moved  by  a  vague  alarm.  Even  before  day- 
break the  roads  had  begun  to  echo  the  sound  of  their  marching. 
They  came  by  the  East  Bridge,  labouring  up  the  steep-winding 
Cop  ;  by  the  West  Bridge  and  under  the  gabled  fronts  of  Maerdol, 
along  the  river  bank,  before  the  house  of  the  old  sea-dog  whose 
name  was  a  household  word,  and  whose  portrait  hung  behind  the 
mayor's  chair,  and  so  up  the  Foregate — from  every  quarter  they 
came.  Before  ten  the  streets  were  teeming  with  country-folk, 
whose  fears  were  not  allayed  by  the  news  that  all  through  the 
previous  day  the  townsfolk  had  been  drawing  their  money.  Sullen 
tradesmen,  victims  of  the  general  depression,  eyed  the  march 
from  their  shop  doors,  and  some,  fearing  trouble,  put  up  half 
their  shutters.  More  took  a  malicious  amusement  in  telling  the 
rustics  that  they  were  too  late,  and  that  the  bank  would  not 
open. 

The  alarm  was  heightened  by  a  chance  word  which  had  fallen 
from  Frederick  Welsh.  The  lawyer's  last  thought  had  been  to 
do  harm,  for  his  interest  in  common  with  all  substantial  men 
lay  the  other  way.  But  that  morning,  before  he  had  dressed, 
or  so  much  as  shaved,  his  office  and  even  his  dining-room  had 
been  invaded.  Scared  clients  had  overwhelmed  him  with  ques- 
tions— some  that  he  could  answer  and  more  that  he  could  not. 
He  could  tell  them  the  law  as  to  their  securities,  whether  they 
were  lodged  for  safety,  or  pawned  for  loans,  or  mortgaged  on 
general  account.  But  he  could  not  tell  them  whether  Ovington 
was  solvent,  or  whether  the  bank  would  open,  or  whether  Dean's 
was  affected ;  and  it  was  for  answers  to  these  questions  that  they 
clamoured.  In  the  end,  badgered  out  of  all  patience,  he  had 
delivered  a  curt  lecture  on  banking. 

'  Look  here,  gentlemen,'  he  had  said,  imposing  silence  from 
his  hearthrug  and  pressing  his  points  with  wagging  forefinger, 
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'  do  you  know  what  happens  when  you  pay  a  thousand  pounds 
into  a  bank  ?  No,  you  don't.  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  They  put 
a  hundred  pounds  into  the  till,  and  they  lend  out  four  thousand 
pounds  on  the  strength  of  the  other  nine  hundred.  If  they  lend 
more  than  that,  or  lend  that  without  security,  they  go  beyond 
legitimate  banking.  Now  you  know  as  much  as  I  do.  A  banker's 
money  is  out  on  bills  payable  in  two  months  or  four,  it's  out  on 
the  security  of  shares  and  farms  and  shop-stock,  it's  lent  on  securi- 
ties that  cannot  be  realised  in  five  minutes.  But  it's  all  there, 
mark  me,  somewhere,  in  something,  gentlemen  ;  and  I  tell  you 
candidly  that  it's  my  opinion  that  if  you  would  all  go  home  and 
wait  for  your  money  till  you  need  it,  you'd  all  get  it  in  full,  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound.' 

He  meant  no  harm,  but  unfortunately  the  men  who  heard  the 
lecture  paid  no  heed  to  the  latter  part,  but  went  out,  impressed 
with  the  former,  and  spread  it  broad-cast.  On  which  some  cried 
'  That's  banking,  is  it !  Shameful,  I  call  it !  '  while  others  said 
'  Well,  I  call  it  robbery  !  The  old  tea-pot  for  me  after  this  ! ' 
A  few  were  for  moving  off  at  once  and  breaking  Ovington's  win- 
dows, and  going  on  to  Dean's  and  serving  them  the  same.  But 
they  were  restrained,  things  had  not  quite  come  to  that ;  and  it 
was  an  orderly  if  excited  throng  that  once  more  waited  on  Bride 
Hill  and  in  the  Market  Place  for  the  opening  of  the  doors. 

Not  all  who  gathered  there  had  anything  to  lose.  Many 
were  mere  onlookers.  But  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  com- 
pressed lips,  pale  faces,  anxious  eyes.  Here  and  there  women 
gripped  books  in  feverish  fingers  or  squeezed  handkerchiefs 
into  tight  balls  ;  and  now  and  again  a  man  broke  into  bad  words 
and  muttered  what  he  would  do  if  they  robbed  him.  There  were 
country  shopkeepers  who  had  lodged  the  money  to  meet  the 
traveller's  account,  and  trembled  for  its  safety.  There  were  girls 
who  saw  their  hard-earned  portions  at  stake,  and  parsons  whose 
hearts  ached  as  they  thought  of  the  invalid  wife  or  the  boy's  school- 
bill  ;  and  there  were  at  least  a  score  who  knew  that  if  the  blow 
fell  the  bailiff,  never  far  from  the  threshold,  would  be  in  the 
house.  Before  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  rose  the  spectres  of  the  poor- 
house  and  a  pauper  funeral. 

Standing  in  groups  or  dotted  amid  the  crowd  were  bigger 
men — wool-brokers  and  cattle-dealers — men  loud  in  bar-parlours 
and  great  among  their  fellows,  whose  rubicund  faces  showed 
flabby  and  mottled,  and  whose  fleshy  lips  moved  in  endless  cal- 
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dilations.  How  was  this  bill  to  be  met,  and  who  would  renew 
that  one  ?  Too  often  the  end  of  their  calculations  spelled  ruin — 
if  the  bank  failed.  Kuin — and  many  were  they  who  depended 
on  these  big  men  :  wage-earners,  clerks,  creditors,  poor  relations ! 
One  man  walking  up  and  down  under  the  arcade  of  the  Market 
House  was  the  centre  for  many  eyes.  He  was  an  auctioneer 
from  a  neighbouring  town,  a  man  of  wide  dealings,  who,  it  was 
whispered,  had  lodged  with  Ovington's  the  proceeds  of  his  last 
great  sale — a  sum  running  into  thousands  and  due  every  penny 
to  the  vendor. 

His  case  and  other  hard  cases  were  whispered  by  one  to 
another,  and,  bruited  about,  they  roused  the  passions  even  of 
those  who  were  not  involved.  Yet  when  the  bank  at  length  opened 
on  the  stroke  of  ten  an  odd  thing  happened.  A  sigh,  swelling 
to  a  murmur,  rose  from  the  dense  crowd,  but  no  one  moved.  The 
expected  came  as  the  unexpected,  there  was  a  moment  of  sus- 
pense, of  waiting.  No  one  advanced.  Then  someone  raised 
a  shout  and  there  was  a  rush  for  the  entrance ;  men  struggled 
and  women  were  thrust  aside,  smaller  men  were  borne  in  on  the 
arms  of  their  fellows.  A  wail  rose  from  the  unsuccessful,  but  no 
man  heeded  it,  or  waited  for  his  neighbour,  or  looked  aside  to  see 
who  it  was  who  strove  and  thrust  and  struggled  at  Ms  elbow.  They 
pushed  in  tumultuously,  their  country  boots  drumming  on  the 
boards.  Their  entrance  was  like  the  inrush  of  an  invading  army. 

The  clerks,  the  cashier,  Ovington  himself,  stood  at  the  counter 
waiting  motionless  to  receive  them,  confronting  them  with  what 
courage  they  might.  But  the  strain  of  the  preceding  day  had 
told.  The  clerks  could  not  conceal  their  misgivings,  and  even 
Rodd  failed  to  bear  himself  with  the  chilling  air  which  had  yes- 
terday abashed  the  modest.  He  shot  vindictive  glances  across 
the  counter,  his  will  was  still  good  to  wither,  but  the  crowd  was 
to-day  made  up  of  rougher  material,  was  more  brusque  and  less 
subservient.  They  cared  nothing  for  him,  and  he  looked,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts,  weary  and  dispirited.  There  was  no  longer  any 
pretence  that  things  were  normal  or  that  the  bank  was  not  face  to 
face  with  a  crisis.  The  gloves  were  off.  They  were  no  longer 
banker  and  customers.  They  were  enemies. 

It  was  Ovington  himself  who  this  morning  stood  forward, 
and  in  a  few  cold  words  informed  his  friends  that  they  would 
all  be  paid,  requesting  them  at  the  same  time  to  be  good  enough 
to  keep  order  and  await  their  turns,  otherwise  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  proceed  with  the  business.  He  added  a  single  sen- 
tence, in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  that  those  who  had  known 
him  so  long  should  doubt,  as  he  could  only  suppose  that  they 
did  doubt,  his  ability  to  meet  his  engagements. 

It  was  well  done,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  but  as  he  ceased 
to  speak — his  appearance  had  for  the  moment  imposed  silence — 
a  disturbance  broke  out  near  the  door.  A  man  thrust  himself 
in.  Ovington,  already  hi  the  act  of  turning,  recognised  the  new- 
comer, and  a  keen  observer  might  have  noted  that  his  face, 
grave  before,  turned  a  shade  paler.  But  he  met  the  blow.  '  Is 
that  Mr.  Yapp  ? '  he  asked. 

It  was  the  auctioneer  from  Iron  Ferry.  'Ay,  Mr.  Ovington, 
it  is,'  he  said,  the  perspiration  on  his  face,  '  and  you  know  my 
position.' 

Ovington  nodded.  Yapp  was  one  of  five  depositors — big 
men — whose  claims  had  been,  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  a 
nightmare  to  him.  But  he  let  nothing  be  seen,  and  '  Kindly 
let  Mr.  Yapp  pass,'  he  said ;  '  I  will  deal  with  him  myself.' 
Then,  as  one  or  two  murmured  and  protested,  '  Gentlemen,'  he 
said  sternly,  '  you  must  let  me  conduct  my  business  in  my  own 
way,  or  I  close  my  doors.  Let  Mr.  Yapp  pass,  if  you  please.' 

They  let  him  through  then,  some  grumbling,  others  patting  him 
on  the  back — '  Good  luck  to  you,  Jimmy !  '  cried  one  well- wisher — 
the  counter  was  raised,  and  re-settling  his  clothes  about  him,  the 
auctioneer  followed  Mr.  Ovington  into  the  parlour.  The  banker 
closed  the  door  upon  them. 

'  How  much  is  it,  Mr.  Yapp  ? '  he  asked. 

The  man's  hand  shook  as  he  drew  out  the  receipt.  '  Two 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty,'  he  said.  '  I  hope  to  God  it's 
all  right,  sir  ?  '  His  voice  shook.  '  It's  not  my  money,  and  to  lose 
it  would  three  parts  ruin  me.' 

'  You  need  not  fear,'  the  banker  assured  him.  '  The  money  is 
here.'  But  for  a  moment  he  did  not  continue.  He  stood,  his  eyes 
on  the  man's  face,  lost  in  thought.  Then, '  The  money  is  here,  and 
you  can  have  it,  Yapp,'  he  said.  '  But  I  am  going  to  be  plain  with 
you.  You  will  do  me  the  greatest  possible  favour  if  you  will  leave 
it  for  a  few  days.  The  bank  is  solvent — I  give  you  my  honour  it  is. 
No  one  will  lose  a  penny  by  it  in  the  end.  But  if  this  and  other 
large  sums  are  drawn  to-day  I  may  have  to  close  for  a  time,  and  the 
injury  to  me  will  be  very  great.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  friend  who 

may  be  able  to  return  the  favour  ten-fold ' 

But  Yapp  shook  his  head.     '  I  daren't  do  it ! '  he  declared, 
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the  sweat  springing  out  anew  on  his  face.     '  It  isn't  my  money 
and  I  can't  leave  it !      I  daren't  do  it,  sir  ! ' 

Ovington  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  plead  farther,  and  he 
changed  his  tone.  '  Very  good,'  he  said,  and  he  forced  himself  to 
speak  equably.  '  I  quite  understand.  You  shall  have  the  money.' 
Sitting  down  at  the  table  he  wrote  the  amount  on  a  slip,  and  struck 
the  bell  that  stood  beside  his  desk.  The  younger  clerk  came  in. 
He  handed  him  the  slip. 

Yapp  did  not  waver,  but  he  remembered  that  good  turns  had 
been  done  to  him  in  that  room,  and  he  was  troubled.  '  If  it  was 
my  money,'  he  said  awkwardly,  '  or  if  there  was  anything  else  I 
could  do,  Mr.  Ovington  ? ' 

'  You  can,'  Ovington  replied.  He  had  got  himself  in  hand,  and 
he  spoke  cheerfully. 

'  Well— ' 

'  You  can  hold  your  tongue,  Yapp/  smiling, 

'  It's  done,  sir.  I  won't  have  a  tongue  except  to  say  that  the 
money's  paid.  You  may  depend  upon  me.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  shall  not  forget  it.'  The  clerk  brought  in  the 
money,  and  stayed  until  the  sum  was  counted  and  checked  and  the 
receipt  given.  Then,  '  That's  right,  Mr.  Yapp/  the  banker  said, 
and  sat  back  in  his  chair.  '  Show  Mr.  Yapp  out,  Williams.' 

Yapp  followed  the  clerk.  His  appearance  in  the  bank  was 
greeted  by  half  a  dozen  voices.  '  Ha'  you  got  it  ? '  they  cried. 

He  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  he  slapped  his  pocket  briskly. 
*  Every  penny  !  '  he  said,  and  something  like  a  cheer  went  up. 
'  I'd  not  have  worried,  but  it  wasn't  my  money.' 

Ovington's  appeal  to  him  had  been  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
much,  now  it  had  failed,  did  the  banker  regret  it.  But  he  had 
calculated  that  that  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds  might  just  make 
the  difference,  and  he  had  been  tempted.  Left  to  himself  he  sat, 
turning  it  over,  and  wondering  if  the  auctioneer  would  be  silent ; 
and  his  face,  now  that  the  mask  was  off,  was  haggard  and  careworn. 
He  had  slept  little  the  night  before,  and  things  were  working  out 
as  he  had  feared  that  they  would. 

Presently  he  heard  a  disturbance  in  the  bank.  Something  had 
occurred  to  break  the  orderly  course  of  paying  out.  He  rose  and 
went  out,  a  frown  on  his  face.  He  was  prepared  for  trouble, 
but  he  found  to  his  relief  that  the  interruption  was  caused  by 
nothing  worse  than  his  son's  return. 

Having  given  his  word  to  Arthur  to  carry  the  money  through  the 
bank,  Clement  had  sunk  whatever  scruples  he  felt,  and  had  made 
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up  his  mind  to  do  it  handsomely.  He  had  driven  up  to  the  door 
with  a  flourish,  had  taken  the  gold  from  the  chaise  under  the 
public  eye,  and  now,  with  all  the  parade  he  could,  he1  was 
bringing  it  into  the  bank.  His  brisk  entrance  and  cheery 
presence,  and  the  careless  words  he  flung  on  this  side  and  that  as 
he  pushed  through  the  crowd,  seemed  in  a  trice  to  clear  the  air 
and  lift  the  depression.  Not  even  Arthur  could  have  carried 
the  thing  through  more  easily  or  more  flamboyantly.  And  that 
was  saying  much. 

'  Make  way  !  Make  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen  !  '  he  cried, 
his  face  ruddy  with  the  sharp,  wintry  air.  '  Let  me  in,  please ! 
Now,  if  you  want  to  be  paid,  you  must  let  the  money  come  through  ! 
Plenty  of  money !  Plenty  for  all  of  you,  gentlemen,  and  more 
where  this  comes  from  !  But  you  must  let  me  get  by  !  Hallo, 
Rawlins,  is  that  you  ?  You're  good  at  dead  weights.  Here,  lift  it ! 
What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  '  And  he  thrust  the  bag  he  carried 
into  a  stout  farmer's  hands. 

*  Well,  it  be  pretty  near  fifty  pund,  I'd  say,'  Rawlins  replied. 
'  Though,  by  gum,  it  don't  look  within  a  third  of  it,  Mr.  Clement.' 

Clement  laughed.  '  Well  done  !  '  he  said.  '  You're  just  about 
right.  And  you  can  say  after  this,  Rawlins,  that  you've  lifted  fifty 
pound  weight  of  gold !  Now,  make  way,  gentlemen,  make  way, 
if  you  please.  There's  more  to  come  hi !  Plenty  more.' 

He  bustled  through  with  the  bag,  greeted  his  father  gaily,  and 
placed  his  burden  on  the  floor  beside  him.  Then  he  went  back 
for  the  other  bag.  He  made  a  second  countryman  weigh  this, 
grinned  at  his  face  of  astonishment,  then  taking  up  the  two  bags 
he  went  through  with  his  father  to  the  parlour. 

His  arrival  did  good.  The  clerks  perked  up,  smiled  at  one 
another,  went  to  and  fro  more  briskly.  Rodd  braced  himself 
and,  though  he  knew  the  truth,  began  to  put  on  airs,  bandied  words 
with  a  client,  and  called  contemptuously  for  order.  And  the 
customers  looked  sheepish.  Gold !  Gold  coming  in  like  that  in 
bags  as  if  'twere  common  stuff.  It  made  them  think  twice.  A 
few,  balancing  in  their  minds  a  small  possible  loss  against  the 
banker's  certain  favour,  hesitated  and  hung  back.  Two  or  three 
even  went  out  without  cashing  their  notes  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders  hi  the  street,  declaring  that  the  whole  thing  was 
nonsense.  They  had  been  bamboozled.  They  had  been  hoaxed. 
The  bank  was  sound  enough. 

But  behind  the  parlour  door  things  wore  a  different  aspect. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FRANK  BURN  AND—EDITOR  OF  'PUNCH.' 
BY  SIR  HENRY  LUCY. 

ON  November  18, 1873,  Lord  Dufferin  wrote  to  Abraham  Hayward 
from  Somerset  House,  Ottawa  :  '  Do  you  happen  to  have  come 
across  any  more  of  Charley  Sheridan's  grand  sayings  besides  the  one 
you  have  recorded  ?  It  seems  such  a  pity  that  the  bright  creature 
should  have  passed  away  leaving  so  few  traces  of  his  liveliness  and 
wit.'  The  remark  and  regret  apply  with  equal  force  to  Frank 
Burnand.  In  his  correspondence  and  conversation  he  bubbled 
with  wit  and  humour.  He  was  at  his  best  at  the  weekly  Punch 
dinner  where,  with  an  audience  few  but  fit,  he  rollicked  his  way 
through  the  evening.  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  never  made  a 
note  of  his  good  things.  I  suppose  the  fact  is  they  were  so 
bountiful  that  they  were  accepted  as  commonplace,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  there  would  be  plenty  more  at  the  next  dinner. 

Burnand's  succession  to  the  Editorship  of  Punch  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  brightening  up  of  the  old  popular  favourite,  languishing 
under  the  hand  of  Tom  Taylor.  It  was  kept  going  by  the  pictures 
of  Tenniel,  du  Maurier,  and  Keene.  But  its  literary  pages_were 
duller  than  Hansard. 

Burnand,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  recruited  to  the  regular 
staff  Anstey  Guthrie,  R.  C.  Lehmann,  and,  later,  Charles  Graves 
— an  invaluable  find.  Other  later  comers  on  his  invitation  were 
Lucas,  Milne,  and  Seaman,  completing  a  galaxy  of  rare  brilliancy. 

Attracted  as  he  told  me  by  certain  articles  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  Observer  under  the  heading '  From  the  Cross  Benches/ 
i  he  wrote  asking  me  to  continue  the  long-established  Punch  article 
entitled  '  Essence  of  Parliament.'  I  was  delighted,  but  negotiations 
early  reached  a  hitch  which  threatened  to  break  them  off.  It  was 
Shirley  Brooks  who  invented  this  prominent  feature  of  the  paper,  and 
having  for  many  sessions  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Press  Gallery,  he  was 
qualified  to  impart  to  it  a  vraisemblance  that  made  it  attractive  and 
instructive.  Tom  Taylor  coming  into  the  Editor's  chair  and  feeling, 
like  Habakkuk,  capable  de  tout,  undertook  to  continue  Shirley 
Brooks'  work.  Knowing  nothing  of  Parliament,  its  methods  or 
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its  men,  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  reports  in  the  news- 
papers for  his  material.  He  produced  a  page  of  bald  summary 
that  would  not  have  found  acceptance  in  a  country  weekly  paper. 
I  told  Burnand  I  could  not  write  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  head- 
ing thus  discredited.  '  Essence  of  Parliament '  was,  however,  a 
feature  of  Punch  sanctified  by  long  use,  and  he  was  resolute  in 
objection  to  displacing  it.  I  was  equally  convinced  that  I  could 
not  adopt  it,  so  we  parted  with  mutual  expression  of  regret.  On 
reflection  I  hit  upon  a  compromise  which  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  the  article  became  known  as '  Essence  of  Parliament :  Extracted 
from  the  Diary  of  Toby  M.P.' 

Thirty-one  years  later,  I  received  the  following  letter  : 

18  Royal  Crescent,  Ramsgate, 

November  6,  1912. 

MY  DEAR  LUCY — Sincerest  thanks  for  'Nearing  Jordan,'  I  shall 
go  through  all  the  passages  which  I  know  will  be  admirably  light 
and  anticipate  being  greatly  interested  and  vastly  entertained. 
But  my  dear  ancient  fellow-worker  to  me  personally  the  greatest 
value  of  this  book  is  the  evidence  of  your  affection  in  your 
own  handwriting  at  the  head  of  the  first  page.  This  was  indeed 
the  Happiest  of  Happy  Thoughts,  and  brings  to  my  mind  vividly 
the  memory  of  one  of  my  very  Happiest  thoughts,  which  was  my 
sending  to  you  to  ask  you  to  consider  how  taking  up  the  Parlia- 
mentary business  of  Punch  would  '  suit  your  book '  (not  then 
written)  and  the  result  being  that  you  '  accepted  the  situation  '— 
with  what  exceptionally  successful  result  everyone  has,  long  ago, 
known. 

What  work  you  have  done  !  and  still  will  be  doing. 

Again  '  Gratias  Maximas  Tibi !  '• — (uncommonly  like  '  Toby  ' 
is  '  Tibi !  ' — a  mere  accident),  with  best  regards  to  your  wife,  who 
I  trust  has,  by  now,  perfectly  recovered. 

I  am, 

Yours  Sincerely, 

F.   C.   BUKNAND. 

The  praise  is  extravagant,  but  it  was  Frank's  habit  to  lavish 
it  on  the  work  of  his  colleagues  if  it  chanced  to  catch  his  fancy. 

Whilst  he  had  likings  amounting  in  some  cases  to  warm  affection 
he  also  had  aversions,  and  was  equally  emphatic  in  expressing  them. 
One  of  these  was  for  Albert  Smith.  When  someone  wrote  about 
Punch  and  spoke  of  A.  S.  as  a  member  of  the  staff,  Burnand 
replied  : 
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DEAR  LUCY — Albert  Smith  was  never  on  the  Staff  of  Punch  : 
he  was  a  contributor ;  and  (I  remember  Mark  Lemon  telling  me 
this)  in  consequence  of  his  using  some  French  original  and  passing 
the  article  off  on  Mark  as  his  own,  Mark  had  an  interview  with  him 
and  declined  his  services  in  the  future.  He  was  for  a  short  time  a 
regular  outside  contributor  but  was  never  at  any  time  '  on  the 
Staff  ' :  never  dined  at  the  Punch  Table.  Douglas  Jerrold  disliked 
him  and  said  '  He  only  tells  two-thirds  of  the  truth  even  in  signing 
his  initials,  ...  A.  S.'  Leech  was  the  only  Punch  Man,  except 
Poni  Mayhew,  who,  as  I  believe,  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
him. 

Yours  ever, 

F.  C.  B. 

Albert  Smith  (with  Angus  Reach  and  Shirley  Brooks)  attacked 
Punch  when  The  Man  in  the  Moon  was  started.  The  attacks 
ceased  with  the  desertion  of  Shirley  who  joined  the  Punch  forces. 
Then  The  Man  in  the  Moon  was  extinguished,  was  relighted  as 
The  Month,  kept  burning  by  Albert  Smith  for  about  a  year  or 
so,  and  then — was  snuffed  out. 

F.  C.  B. 

When  in  January  1881 1  was  admitted  to  the  circle  seated  round 
'  The  Table,'  I  had  formed  the  idea  that  the  dinner  would  be  a 
substantial  but  humble  repast  consisting  of  a  joint  and  vegetables, 
probably  washed  down  with  stout  or  bitter  beer,  according  to 
individual  taste.  To  my  agreeable  surprise  I  found  provided  a 
feast  that  would  have  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  guests  at  the 
Mansion  House.  William  Bradbury,  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm 
owning  Punch,  was  at  that  tune  and  up  to  his  death  purveyor  of  the 
various  entertainments  provided  for  those  whom  he  called '  My  Boys.' 
He  thought  nothing  was  too  good  for  them.  The  dinner  consisted 
of  several  courses,  including  all  the  good  things  of  the  current 
season.  Only  one  wine  was  drunk,  but  it  was  an  lyala,  a  brand  of 
champagne  of  supremely  delicate  flavour,  which,  by  the  way,  in  the 
inexplicable  variation  of  fashion,  is  to-day  rarely  seen  on  the  dinner 
table.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  guests.  A  fine  cognac  was  served 
with  the  coffee.  Later,  cigars  were  produced,  with  whisky  and 
apollinaris  for  those  who  found  discussion  of  the  '  big  cut '  dry 
work.  But  these  things  were  long  ago. 

My  first  lithographed  invitation  fixed  the  dinner  hour  at  six 
o'clock,  the  hour  at  which,  since  establishment  of  the  weekly  dinner, 
the  staff  used  to  gather  in  Bouverie  Street.  Amongst  many 
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improvements  which  Burnand  introduced  on  assuming  the  Editor- 
ship, he  made  the  dinner  hour  seven  o'clock,  a  time  early  as  com- 
pared with  the  modern  London  dinner  hour,  but  convenient  in  view 
of  the  work  in  hand. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  cloth  was  cleared,  coffee  brought 
in,  cigars  lit,  and  work  begun. 

There  is,  I  fancy,  among  the  public  an  idea  that  the  Punch  car- 
toon is  conceived,  drawn,  and  printed,  like  other  newspaper  matter, 
on  the  day  preceding  publication.  If  that  were  so,  it  would 
greatly  lighten  the  labour  of  those  concerned  in  the  business.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  cartoon  is  in  every  detail  devised  and  settled 
on  the  Wednesday  night  a  week  ahead  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  on 
sale  on  the  bookstalls  or  elsewhere.  To  look  ahead  a  full  week, 
select  the  topic  which  shall  then  be  chiefly  to  the  fore,  and  treat  it 
pictorially  in  accordance  with  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
hour  is  no  easy  task.  That  it  has  been  accomplished  weekly  for 
eighty  years  with  extremely  few  mishaps  testifies  to  the  meticulous 
care  with  which  a  cartoon  is  devised,  and  the  political  prescience 
brought  to  bear  on  the  task.  The  classical  failure  happened  when 
on  the  very  day  Punch  came  out  with  a  spirited  picture  of  Gordon 
freeing  himself  from  peril  at  Khartoum,  boys  were  crying  aloud 
in  the  streets  news  that  he  was  slain. 

Thackeray  sang  of  the  Table  as  '  the  mahogany  tree.'  Truth 
to  tell,  its  top  is  of  plain  deal,  a  more  convenient  material  for  the 
cutting  of  initials.  These  mutely  chronicle  the  history  of  Punch 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  They  bring  one  as  it  were  into 
actual  touch  with  men  famous  in  Art  and  Literature.  Among  them 
are  the  finely  cut  monograms  of  Mark  Lemon,  the  first  Editor; 
Percival  Leigh,  known  as  '  The  Professor ' ;  Thackeray,  a  carefully 
thought-out  elaborate  design ;  Leech,  who  by  exception  dates  his 
first  work  (1864)  and  adds  his  cypher,  a  leech  wriggling  in  a  decanter 
of  water ;  Horace  Mayhew,  Tom  Taylor,  Shirley  Brooks,  and  Tenniel, 
whose  monogram  appeared  for  more  than  a  generation  on 
inimitable  cartoons.  He  much  affected  this  device,  frequently 
using  it  for  signature  in  his  private  correspondence.  He  also 
pencilled  it  on  the  bowl  of  his  long  churchwarden  pipe  he 
smoked  after  dinner.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  Charles 
Keene  presented  a  contrast,  puffing  from  a  small  metal  pipe  such  as 
is  commonly  used  in  Japan. 

Of  more  modern  times  are  the  initials  of  Burnand,  du  Maurier, 
Linley  Sambourne,  Arthur  and  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  E.  J.  Millikin, 
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the  Poet  of  Punch,  who  though  perhaps  least  known  to  the  public 
was  one  of  its  most  highly  valued  members  ;  Harry  Furniss,  Anstey 
Guthrie,  E.  T.  Reed,  R.  C.  Lehmann,  Partridge,  H.  W.  L.,  and  Phil 
May,  whose  early  death  left  a  blank  in  the  pages  of  Punch  never 
since  filled. 

Thackeray  resigned  his  place  on  the  staff  of  Punch  in  March 
1855.  He  had  for  some  time  contemplated  the  step,  being  offended 
by  constant  gibes  at  the  Prince  Consort  and  systematic  hostility 
to  Lord  Palmerston.  The  climax  was  reached  in  an  incident  he 
described  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  proprietors  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion. '  Coming  from  Edinburgh,'  he  wrote,  '  I  bought  a  Punch 
containing  the  picture  of  a  beggar  on  horseback  in  which  the 
Emperor  was  represented  as  galloping  to  Hell  with  a  sword  reeking 
with  blood.  As  soon  as  ever  I  could  after  my  return,  I  went  to 
Bouverie  Street,  saw  you,  and  gave  in  my  resignation.' 

Reading  the  '  Letters  of  Abraham  Hayward,'  a  forgotten  book, 
in  interest  second  only  to  '  Walpole's  Letters,'  I  came  upon  a  curious 
passage  illustrating  the  position  held  by  Thackeray  at  the  time  he 
joined  the  Punch  staff.  Napier,  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
writing  to  Hayward,  says  :  '  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  know 
anything  of  a  Mr.  Thackeray  about  whom  Longman  has  written 
me  thinking  he  would  be  a  good  hand  for  light  articles  ?  He  says 
this  Mr.  Thackeray  is  one  of  the  best  writers  in  Punch.  One 
requires  to  be  very  much  on  one's  guard  in  engaging  with  mere 
strangers.' 

In  course  of  time  '  a  Mr.  Thackeray  '  went  far,  eclipsing  even 
the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

A  permanent  service  to  Punch  done  by  Burnand  was  the  re- 
establishment — perhaps  it  is  truer  to  say  the  creation — of  a  weekly 
page  of  book  reviewing.  He  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  '  Our 
Booking  Office,'  as  with  the  inevitable  pun  he  named  it.  At  the 
outset  he  wrote  the  whole  of  it  himself,  speedily  making  it  a  popular 
and  frequently  quoted  feature  in  publishers'  announcements.  After 
a  while  he  recruited  me  for  collaboration,  and  eventually  I  chiefly 
filled  the  page.  '  The  Baron  de  Bookworms  '  he  signed,  and  I 
became  '  My  Baronite.' 

An  indomitable  letter-writer  ,  he  frequently  commented  on  a 
particular  review.  The  subjoined  letter  refers  to  John  Oliver 
Hobbes'  novel  in  which  she  introduces  Disraeli,  and  makes  the 
definite  statement  that  on  his  death  bed  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

VOL.  LIII.— NO.  317,  N.S.  36 
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Thursday  Night  10.30  P.M. 

DEAR  LUCY— No  !— I've  galloped  through  Mrs.  Craigie's  book. 
It  is  a  mistake  as  a  novel. 

The  thing  interested  me  muchly  as  belonging  to  the  vie  la  plus 
intime  de  Dizzy. 

Whether  it  is  known  beyond  a  small  circle  I  am  not  aware.  I 
believe  on  good  authority  that  he  did  occasionally  go  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Farm  Street :  I  was  informed  that  at  the  last  he  sent 
for  a  certain  priest  who  was  one  of  the  Fathers  in  residence. 
This  particular  Father  was  out  when  Dizzy's  servant  arrived, 
and  the  hall  porter  not  knowing  that  it  was  Dizzy's  servant,  unaware 
that  it  was  '  a  sick  call '  of  the  greatest  urgency,  did  not  mention 
where  the  Priest  could  be  found ;  nor  did  the  Priest  himself  hear 
of  the  summons  until  too  late  to  render  any  assistance.  So  Dizzy 
was  not  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  on  his  death-bed.  Still 
such  matter  is  not  for  a  novel  and  I  am  astonished  at  Mrs.  Craigie's 
having  made  so  great  a  mistake  :  and  worse — a  blunder :  as  the 
story  wanders  and  is  lost :  but  long  before  the  story  is  lost  the 
reader  loses  any  interest  he  may  have  at  first  felt  in  the  story. 

I  return  to  what  I  wrote  at  first :  i.e.,  the  earliest  part  of  Book  I. 
is  the  very  best  of  it  all.  Apres  $a  le  deluge. 

F.  C.  B. 

Another  book  in  which  the  devout  Catholic  was  interested  was 
the  '  Life  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  '  : 


18  Royal  Crescent,  Eamsgate. 

January  23,  1898. 

DEAR  LUCY — In  the  '  Booking  Office  '  I  should  much  like  (if 
you  see  your  way  to  do  it)  a  brief  review  of  a  biography  which  has 
been  universally  praised  and  which  I  have  just  finished  reading : 
I  mean  Wilfrid  Ward's  '  Cardinal  Wiseman  '  (2  vols.  Longmans). 

At  p.  33  vol.  ii.  is  recounted  with  just  appreciation  how  Punch, 
'  most  admirably  gave  caricatures  of  Wiseman  and  Newman.' 

He  quotes  generally  ;  and  I  think  the  passage  quoted  at  length 
was  written  by  Thackeray  (p.  34).  The  next '  par  '  was  (I  guess  by 
its  style)  written  by  Percival  Leigh. 

The  great  cartoon  on  the  subject  was  by  Leech  ridiculing 
Lord  John  Russell  who  chalked  up  '  No  Popery  '  and  then— ran 
away.  The  other  portions  quoted  are  also  by  Percival  Leigh  '  The 
Professor.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Punch  is  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  contemporary  popular  voice  ;  though  we  must  not  say 
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'  Vox  Populi,  vox  Punchi '    lest  we  be  taken  up  and  fined  for 
profanity.    But  so  it  is. 

Had  Punch  then  foretold  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill '  who  would  have  believed  his  prophecy  ?  Mr.  Punch's 
only  mistake  was  when  he  was  too  serious  over  the  matter,  that  is, 
in  about  two  only  of  the  many  cartoons  and  pictures  he  published 
anent  this  subject.  It  is  a  noteworthy  book  in  any  case,  but  in 
this  special  connection  (and  as  having  been  universally  as  well 
received  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  from  a  merely  literary 
point  of  view)  Mr.  Punch  might  graciously  and  tactfully  mention 
it  in  '  The  Booking  Office.'  '  As  your  Lordship  pleases.' 

Yours  very  truly 

F.  C.  BURNAND. 


Burnand  asked  me  to  let  him  have  the  copy  of  another  episcopal 
'  Life  '  I  had  reviewed.  I  told  him  I  had  intended  to  present 
it  to  Lady  Jeune's  daughter  just  married.  I  added  he  should 
certainly  have  the  book  if  he  greatly  desired  it.  He  replied  : 


Whitefriars, 
London,  E.C., 
October  30,  1896. 

DEAR  LUCY — Pass  the  Bishop  on  to  the  Lady.  Let  her  take 
his  life,  poor  dear.  Perhaps  she  is  not  Jeunesse  doree  now  and  the 
book  will  be  quite  a  little  relief  to  her  pocket.  I  haven't  time  to 
read  it  now  :  I  had  when  I  sent  for  it :  but  that's  '  tempus  actum.' 
I've  other  fish  to  fry:  not  in  melting  butter.  Are  you  taking 
waters  ?  Don't  take  cold.  Beastly  things  Harrogate  waters,  but 
Beneficial.  Best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Lucy :  hope  she  hasn't 
to  Harrogate  herself :  quite  the  person  who  does  not  Harrogate 
to  herself  anything  except  what  is  strictly  her  due  :  'Arrygate 
waters  (Millikin  wrote  about  'em)  are  not  anybody's  dew. 

Partridge  has  made  a  hit  in  new  play.  Odd  !  considering  this 
is  the  shooting  season.  Quite  a  vice  versa.  Xmas  No.  soon  going 
to  Press.  Sammy  lagging  :  everybody  else  up  to  date — bar  Reed, 
a  trifle  behind. 

Good  short  stories  of  yours :  Dickensian.  Reed's  off  to  America. 
I'm  off  to  Ramsgate.  How  long  How  long  How  long  are  you 
at  'Arrygate  ? 

Yours, 

F.  C.  B. 
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With  eight  or  ten  men  seated  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  dining 
room  at  Bouverie  Street  all  smoking  it  grew  rather  stuffy  in  summer 
time.  Burnand,  paying  a  visit  to  the  Court  in  which  the  Parnell 
Commission  sat,  found  there  was  something  positively  worse. 


October  30th,  1896. 

MY  DEAR  LUCY — What  is  the  atmosphere  of  Bouverie  Street 
compared  with  that  of  the  Divorce  Court  No.  1.  during  the  Special 
Commission?  Why  not  specially  ventilated  as  it  exists  for  speci- 
ally ventilating  these  Irish  questions  ?  Biggar  delightful.  You 
couldn't  see  him  where  you  sat.  Davitt  repressed  Healy  when  the 
latter  made  an  objectionable  remark  and  was  corrected  by  Hannen. 
The  Usher  is  beautiful.  He  ought  to  be  on  the  bench.  Sorry 
you  couldn't  see  Biggar.  He  was  so  amused  at  everything. 

When  there's  likely  to  be  a  '  scene '  I  shall  look  in  again,  but 
with  a  bagpipe  full  of  pure  air — -pure  air  of  Scotland — under  my 
arm. 

Yours  ever, 

F.   C.   BUENAND. 


Did  you  see  Arthur  a  Beckett's  umbrella  ! !  !    [Here  follows 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  with  explanation.] 


Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  craze  for  identifying  from  internal 
evidence  the  person  lovingly  addressed  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
'  Sonnets.'  An  example  may  be  cited  from  a  passage  in '  The  Diary 
of  Toby  M.P.'  which  demonstrated  that  he  was  W.  H.  Smith,  the 
popular  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  known  to  Punch  readers 
as  '  Old  Morality.'  Toby  noted  in  one  of  the  sonnets  (I  forget 
which)  that  in  successive  lines  appeared  the  initials  W.  H.  S.  What 
could  be  more  convincing  ?  Burnand,  adopting  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  wrote  the  following  : 


Ramsgate, 
April  13,  1896. 

MY  DEAR  LUCY — The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  say 
'  Lucy,  farewell ! ' 

(1st.  part  K.  Hen,  YL  Act  IV,  Sc.  3). 
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Then  Sc.  4. 

'  Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy.' 
'  How  now,  Sir  William  ?  ' 

The  above  out  of  my  Sortes  ShaJcespearianae  are  prophetic. 
Like  Shakespeare's  reference  to  Old  Morality  which  you  discovered. 
One  day  you  will  be  '  Sir  William  (H.)  Lucy.' 

Also  read  what  Joan  La  Pucelle  thought  of  Sir  William  Lucy's 
style  of  conversation,  vide  King  Hen.  VI.  Act  IV.,  Sc.  7. 

'  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed ! ' 
Then  Lucy  (Sir  W.)  '  drops  into  po'try.' 

'  I'll  bear  them  hence ;   but  from  their  ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
'  A  phoanix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard.' 

Sir  W.  was  a  bit  vague  in  his  metre,  tho'  correct  in  his  rhyme, 
W.  S.  (not  Gilbert  but  Shakespeare)  never  wrote  this,  I'll  swear. 
But  there  it  is,  sans  blague  ou  bogus,  and  thou  canst,  an  thou  wilt, 
verify  the  quotation. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  C.  BURNAND. 

Perhaps  and  tis  most  likely  you  already  knew  it  all.  I  didn't, 
having  generally  skipped  the  greater  portion  of  this  play  of  dubious 
origin. 

Early  in  1888  Burnand,  absent  from  the  Table  once  or  twice 
owing  to  indisposition,  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robson 
Roose,  who  at  one  time  had  the  principal  Members  of  Gladstone's 
Cabinet  in  his  charge.  The  reference  to  the  '  collared  head  '  in  the 
following  letter  is  of  course  to  Punch's  practice  of  partly  hiding 
Gladstone's  head  in  a  gigantic  shirt  collar. 


Whitefriars,  London, 

February  1,  88. 

0  you  humbug.  You  not  dining  out ! !  Marry  come  up  ! 
Forsooth  !  Go  to  ! 

Goto 

Well !  ! !    I  hope  you  will  keep  well. 

Yes  we'll  dine  with  thee.  Thou  hast  asked  us  on  the  very  day 
we  can  dine  with  you  :  couldn't  be  better.  I  want  your  opening 
of  Parliament  to  be  as  brief  as  wit  can  make  it,  just  to  fit  into  the 
page  if  possible  where  Furniss's  design  appears. 
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I  am  Robsoning-Rooseing.  I  was  there  to-day.  Shall  be  there 
to-morrow.  Too  much  'dieting'  will  not  suit  me.  But  it  will 
suit  you  and  you  must  be  very  careful.  I've  told  Roose  what  a 
chap  you  are.  Don't  have  too  many  Marquises  and  Earls  and  Dukes 
to  meet  me.  As  Gladstone  will  be  there  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a 
dish  of  collared  head  ? 

Bless  thee  and  thy  wife. 
Yours  ever, 
P.  C. 


The  following  is  a  characteristic  description  of  his  restricted 
diet : 


27  The  Boltons,  S.W., 

October  9. 

I  make  progress  in  the  Land  of  Lithia  where  the  Wiskivites  live. 
There,  I  think,  for  some  little  time  longer.  With  all  the  Fleshmeat 
family  I  am  '  dead  cuts  '  ['  cuts,'  not  '  cats  ']  and  Priscilla  Potage 
I  now  never  press  to  my  lips.  My  only  true  friends  I  find  are  the 
firm  Fish  &  Co  :  Peter  Poultry  is  always  with  me  and  occasionally 
a  little  game  enlivens  the  proceedings 

To  Both  of  You, 

F.  C.  B. 

Dismissal  from  the  Editorship  of  Punch,  which  happened  in 
1906,  broke  Burnand's  big  heart.  He  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Oddly  enough  he  seems  to  have  had  years  ahead  of  the 
accomplished  event  dim  apprehension  of  its  occurrence.  In 
January  1901  he  sent  me  a  note  in  which  was  written  '  If  I 
were  ex-editorshipped  off  I  should  be  reduced  to  this.  Heaven 
forfend.'  Below  was  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  showing  him  seated 
in  a  chair  by  the  roadside,  a  battered  hat  held  forth  for  coppers 
fronTthe  generous  passer-by.  At  his  feet  crouched  a  half -starved 
dog,?presumably  Toby.  Probably  the  idea  of  this  sketch  originated 
in  editorial  changes  taking  place  at  the  time  in  another  London 
newspaper  oifice.  However  it  be,  it  was  gruesomely  prophetic. 

As  soon  as  notice  was  served  upon  him  he  wrote  a  hurried 
request  that  I  would  call  without  delay.  Obeying  the  summons  I 
found  him  suddenly  grown  ten  years  older  in  looks,  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks. 

He  told  me  the  stoppage  of  his  salary  meant  penury  for  his  wife 
and  family.  This  information  came  as  a  surprise.  For  fifty  years 
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he  had  been  in  regular  receipt  of  a  liberal  income.  In  addition  to 
his  Punch  salary  he  had  published  several  books  and  written  plays 
whose  long  run  brought  him  in  much  money.  Apparently  he, 
careless  of  the  morrow,  had  spent  every  penny  as  it  came  in.  His 
constitutional  habit  in  such  matters  is  unconsciously  disclosed 
in  a  sentence  in  a  letter  from  Monte  Carlo  written  two  years  earlier. 
'  We  leave  the  land  of  sunshine  and  north  wind  on  Friday,  and  by 
the  train  de  luxe.  My  luck's  been  pretty  good  but  only  to-day.' 

After  a  rim  of  ill-luck  at  the  gaming  table  he  won  some  money 
and  straightway  determined  to  spend  it  on  the  most  expensive 
railway  journey  available. 

His  object  in  seeing  me  was  to  ask  if  I  would  use  any  influence  I 
might  possess  to  obtain  for  him  a  Government  annuity.  On  going 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  I  saw  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Asquith)  in  his  room  and  laid  the  case  before  him. 
His  reply  was  prompt : 


House  of  Commons, 

March  23,  1906. 

MY  DEAR  LUCY — I  spoke  to  the  Prime  Minister  (Campbell 
Bannerman)  just  now  about  F.  C.  B.  It  will  be  all  right,  but  some 
delay  has  occurred  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Private  Secty  who 
looks  after  these  things.  He  will  soon  be  back  again. 

Yours, 
H.  H.  ASQUITH. 


The  officials  of  the  Treasury  were  not  to  be  hurried,  and  Burnand 
wrote  several  impatient  letters  urging  me  to  wake  them  up.  At 
the  end  of  four  months  he  was  enabled  to  send  the  following,  its 
concluding  passage  testifying  to  temporary  recovery  of  his  former 
high  spirits. 


18  Royal  Crescent,  Ramsgate. 

August  1,  1906. 

DEAR  LUCY— You  just  set  the  ball  a-rolling  and  it  has  at  last 
tumbled  into  the  right  hole  for  it — my  pocket.  Very  many  thanks 
to  you.  I  am  now  in  comparative  clover.  I've  only  just  discovered 
that  this  is  but  half  a  sheet,  quite  enough  in  this  weather  when 
blankets  are  burdens.  I  suppose  you  are  for  gadding  about  by 
sea  and  land — the  moor  the  merrier— into  plenty  of  '  grouse  in  the 
gun-room,'  and  prospect  of  venison  in  the  near  future. 
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The  announcement  of  the  dismissal  of  Burnand  from  the  Editor- 
ship came  with  a  shock  of  pained  surprise  to  his  colleagues.  It  was 
certainly  not  due  to  failing  capacity.  He  had  rilled  the  chair  on 
the  preceding  Wednesday  in  his  usual  high  spirits,  watching  the 
development  of  the  cartoon  from  its  chrysalis  stage  to  its  final 
development  with  his  customary  keenness  and  patience,  listening 
attentively  to  suggestions,  swiftly  seizing  and  debating  any  that 
had  promise  in  it. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  it  is  only  fair  to  to  state  that 
Burnand  was  himself  largely  responsible  for  what  happened. 
Having  come  to  regard  himself  as  indispensable  he  was  apt  to 
reject  cavalierly  any  suggestion  coming  from  the  firm.  This 
attitude  led  to  trouble  so  far  back  as  the  earlier  proprietorship  of 
William  Bradbury  and  Sir  William  Agnew.  In  1895  matters 
reached  a  crisis. 

I  avail  myself  with  pleasure  of  permission  to  quote  the  following 
letter,  which  indicates  the  personal  good  feeling  towards  Burnand 
animating  alike  the  old  proprietors  and  their  successors. 


10  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street, 

November  27,  1895. 

MY  DEAR  LUCY — For  your  loyal  and  kindly  intervention  in 
this  most  unfortunate  business,  please  accept  my  very  warmest 
thanks.  I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  peace  and  harmony  will  reign 
again,  and  this  result  I  shall  attribute  very  largely  to  your  efforts. 
No  allusion  will  ever  be  made  by  us  to  any  member  of  the  staff  as 
regards  what  I  may  call  the  other  side  of  the  question,  but  I  wish 
you  to  know  this  one  fact  from  me — that  the  letter  in  question 
(as  all  letters  to  the  Editor  on  Punch  matters)  was  written  in 
strictest  confidence,  and  that  the  writer  thereof  never  dreamed 
that  it  would  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  private.  Make  what 
use  you  like  of  this  letter,  but  please  do  not  allude  to  it  in  any  way 
in  the  presence  of  Frank  Burnand,  for  between  him  and  us  a  complete 
understanding  has  been  arrived  at,  and  we  remain  the  friends  we 
were  before. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lucy, 
Yours  very  truly, 

PHILIP  L.  AGNEW. 

The  '  complete  understanding '  rejoiced  in  by  Phil  Agnew  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Sir  William  Agnew  and  I  were  for  several 
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years  among  the  guests,  chiefly  R.A.'s  and  A.R.A.'s,  entertained 
at  dinner  by  Mr.  Tate  at  his  suburban  residence  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  annual  R.A.  Exhibition.  Agnew  on  his  way  thither 
used  to  call  in  for  me  at  Ashley  Gardens.  On  one  occasion — it  was 
in  April  1897 — he  on  the  journey  startled  me  by  another  offer  of  the 
Editorship  of  Punch.  Ascertaining  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
Burnand's  voluntary  resignation,  I  declined  the  offer  forthwith,  and 
was  not  moved  by  subsequent  pressing  renewals.  It  was,  I  confess, 
a  sore  temptation.  I  regarded  the  Editorship  of  Punch  as  the 
blue  riband  of  Journalism.  But  Burnand  had  brought  me  on  the 
paper.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  had  been  his 
colleague  and  intimate  friend.  So  the  matter  dropped  and  no 
member  of  the  staff,  least  of  all  the  Editor,  had  knowledge  of  the 
incident. 

The  following  letter  contains  a  well-earned  tribute  to  E.  T.  Reed, 
whose  withdrawal  from  Punch  was,  in  respect  of  damage,  second  if 
not  equal  in  effect  to  that  of  Phil  May.  The  reference  to '  lifeboats ' 
is  to  one  I  was  privileged  to  provide  in  the  place  of  one  wrecked  off 
Caister. 


Ramsgate, 
October  30,  1912. 

How  are  your  Lifeboats  getting  along  ?  Excellently  I  trust. 
My  love  to  the  buoys. 

Wonderful  weather  here.  Stormy  petreleuse  flying  overhead. 
I  go  not  out  much — shall  soon  go  out  altogether.  Am  now  seventy- 
six.  Qa  donne  a  penser. 

Entre  nous  (as  we  have— or  I  have — '  dropped  into '  gallic), 
clever  as  your  parliamentary  illustrator  is,  his  '  cuts '  cannot  be 
favourably  compared  with  poor  Reed's.  They  are  serious,  and  as 
Lord  Somebody  used  to  say  in  the  '  Pantomine  Rehearsal '  ',0h, 
if  it's  humour  you  want.'  Well  that's  what  he  does  want. 

Yours  ever, 

F.  C.  B. 

Here  is  the  last  letter  that  reached  me  from  Burnand,  the  last 
of  several  hundred. 


18  Royal  Crescent,  Ramsgate, 

June  9,  1916. 

MY  DEAR  LUCY — I  wish  I  were  sufficiently  strong   to   write 
my  full  appreciation  of  your  '  Nearing  Jordan '  which  during  the 
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past  week  I  have  found  fascinatingly  interesting.  Being  unabl 
to  get  out,  except  now  and  then,  when  at  all  fine  and  warm  in  the 
garden,  your  latest  has  proved  itself  a  most  congenial  companion. 
To  me,  the  Parliamentary  part  is  a  special  attraction  and  of  this 
I  trust  there  will  be  further  development.  Probably  your  Parlh 
mentarian  readers  will  express  a  similar  wish  as  to  the  noi 
parliamentary  portions.  Maybe  the  reminiscences  will  '  by  ge 
desire  '  be  '  continued  in  the  next.' 

Wishing  you  any  amount  of  multiplication  of  the  success 
'  Nearing   Jordan '  is   certain  to  obtain.     With  best  wishes 
Lady  Lucy  and  yourself. 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 
F.  C.  BURNAND. 


Why  '  Nearing  Jordan  '  ? 
to  Jericho.'— F.  C.  B. 


You  are  the  last  person  to  be  '  sent 


On  April  21, 1917,  he  passed  painlessly  away,  having  lived  a  long 
and  merry  life,  saddened  only  by  the  cloud  that  finally  overcast 
and  blighted  it.  For  some  months  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
But  up  to  the  last  he  spent  his  waking-hours  reading.  His  insepar- 
able companions  were  the  works  of  Dickens.  '  Tired ! '  he  exclaimed, 
when  his  wife,  on  the  day  before  the  end  came,  was  compas- 
sionating him  on  his  helpless  condition.  '  How  could  I  be  tired 
with  these  books  within  reach  ?  '  and  he  laid  an  affectionate  hand 
on  the  topmost  volume  conveniently  placed  by  his  bedside.  It 
was  '  Great  Expectations,'  his  favourite  among  Dickens'  works. 

Great  Expectations  !  He  died  in  full  trust  and  hope,  cheered 
by  the  last  consolations  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  devout 
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THE  Jubilee  year  of  the  first  inter-University  football  match  under 
Kugby  rules  would  seem  to  provide  a  fair  excuse  for  one  of  the 
few  surviving  players  from  the  pre-historic  period  to  break  into 
reminiscence.  And  I  use  the  term  advisedly,  for  the  opening  of  the 
'seventies  marks  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  first  general  acceptance 
of  organised  football  as  a  man's  game.  The  present-day  historians 
all  write  vicariously  and  at  second  hand  on  the  Rugby  game 
of  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  for  the  best  of  reasons  ;  nor  like  the  his- 
torians of  early  cricket  do  they  make  any  attempt  to  recapture  its 
'  atmosphere.'  Perhaps  they  couldn't !  Their  failings  are  but 
those  of  omission,  and  the  result  leaves  the  picture  of  those  warm- 
blooded old  days  thin  and  incomplete. 

Though  I  played  the  old  Rugby  game  as  a  boy  through  most  of 
the  'sixties,  and  have  a  retentive  memory  for  things  like  this  that 
unfortunately  do  not  much  matter,  I  can  only  hope  to  fill  in  a  small 
part  of  the  void  left  by  the  professed  football  writer  merely  because 
he  was  born  too  late. 

Prior  to  the  'seventies  football  was  regarded  as  a  purely  boys' 
game,  and,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  as  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  boys  of  the  higher  classes.  It  was  not  till  long  years  after  this  that 
it  reached  the  proletariat.  Its  cult  was  overwhelmingly  concen- 
trated in  the  larger  and  more  important  public  schools,  then  few 
in  number,  and  under  varying  rules  which  each  jealously  cherished. 
It  was  played,  I  am  sure,  with  quite  as  much  ardour  as  to-day, 
though  scarcely  a  drop  of  printer's  ink  was  ever  expended  upon  it 
outside  the  school  magazines.  Furthermore,  when  a  boy  left  school 
he  never  expected  to  kick  a  football  again  unless  maybe  in  some 
'  old  boys'  '  match,  a  less  frequent  event  than  now  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  football  hero,  who,  though  a  rather  lesser  light  than  his 
cricketing  equivalent,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  contending  for  his  school,  or  later  on  of  reflecting  glory  upon  it, 
was  nevertheless  a  hero,  had  on  leaving  to  shed  his  heroism.  Unlike 
the  cricketer,  his  school  prestige  counted  for  nothing  at  the  uni- 
versities or  in  after  life,  as  there  was  no  field  for  its  display.  Nor 
did  the  various  schools  take  the  faintest  interest  in  one  another's 
1  football,  for  they  never  met,  while  cricket  in  this  respect  was  much 
as  it  is  now,  except  that  the  circle  was  far  more  restricted.  And 
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though  the  papers  described  the  chief  school  matches,  they  did  not 
discuss  their  prospects  for  a  month  beforehand  to  the  undue 
swelling  of  juvenile  heads.  A  pleasantry  still  lingered  in  my 
time  at  Cambridge  that  wherever  two  or  three  Rugbeians  were 
gathered  together  they  would  be  found  discussing  the  date  on 
which  '  Jones  got  his  cap,'  a  topic  which,  to  outsiders,  seemed  o: 
absurd  unimportance  and  cryptic  meaning.  But  it  is  wonderfu 
how  keen  the  boys  of  those  days  were,  though  football  was  nol 
compulsory,  and  its  rivalries  and  honours  were  reserved  wholly 
for  domestic  consumption.1 

The  exponents  of  the  non-handling,  dribbling  game  with  the 
round  ball,  whether  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  or  Charterhouse 
variety,  jeered  no  little  at  '  Rugby,'  though  they  rarely  saw  it,  as 
not  football,  while  the  followers  of  the  latter  with  equal  heartiness, 
if  less  logic,  returned  the  compliment.  As  '  Rugby  '  was  played  till 
the  later  'sixties  at  any  rate,  the  point  of  view  of  its  rivals  is  in 
truth  much  more  explicable  than  the  prejudice  of  its  supporters. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  other  game,  but  the  skill  of 
its  dribblers  was  wonderful,  before  '  passing,'  developed  under 
the  Association  code  and  combination  at  the  cost  of  individualism, 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
watching  it  as  a  boy  and  sometimes  of  playing  it  in  the  company 
of  its  votaries  with,  I  admit,  great  enjoyment  and  appreciation, 
and  none  of  the  prejudices  of  my  '  Rugby '  compeers.  It  was 
much  faster  and  more  exhausting  than  the  '  Rugby '  of  those  days, 
held  up  as  was  the  latter  by  its  long  stationary  scrummages.  In 
my  humble  opinion  it  was  a  much  more  interesting  game  than 
'  Association  ' ;  in  fact  I  believe  two  or  three  leading  schools  still 
hold  out  against  the  latter,  and  the  expert  dribbler  no  doubt  still 
runs  his  irresponsible  and  rejoicing  course.  But  if  '  Rugby '  was 
the  least  popular  code  in  the  'sixties,  the  tables  have  been  effectively 
turned,  for  as  regards  the  class  which,  broadly  speaking,  feeds  the 
public  schools  and  universities,  there  is  no  doubt  which  game  now 
draws  the  most  select  audience,  while  Wales  and  Scotland  are  its 
enthusiastic  votaries.  Most  of  the  later  Victorian  schools  adopted 
it  from  the  start.  The  big  London  and  suburban  semi-day  schools, 
which  had  no  great  numbers  and  no  athletic  existence  at  all  in  the 
'sixties,  are  now  in  the  forefront  of  the  Rugby  game.  Most  of  the 
expanded  and  glorified  grammar  schools  too  have  done  the  same, 

1  The  late  Albert  Pell,  Old  Rugbeian  and  M.P.  for  South  Leicestershire,  while  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  in  1838-40,  collected  with  difficulty  a  dozen  to  twenty  old 
Rugbeians  and  others  and  played  football  on  Parker's  Piece,  "  objects  of  wonder 
and  contempt."  It  was  held  as  undignified  for  University  men. 
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whatever  their  type  of  game  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  their 
obscurity,  while  the  Scotch  schools  took  it  up  quite  early.  I 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
at  the  close  of  the  'sixties,  a  '  pick-up '  Rugby  game  was  played 
on  certain  days,  though  almost  wholly  at  the  former  and  largely 
at  the  latter,  supported  by  Rugby  and  Marlborough  men.  But 
such  desultory  football  had  no  serious  place  in  University  life. 
Even  later  on,  in  the  first  inter-University  match,  nineteen  of  the 
Oxford  XX  and  twelve  of  the  Cambridge  team  came  from  these 
two  schools,  with  Rugby  preponderating.  A  beginning  to  adult 
football,  however,  was  really  made  in  the  later  'sixties,  when  three 
or  four  London  '  Rugby '  clubs,  such  as  Blackheath,  Richmond, 
Ravenscourt  Park  and  the  Marlborough  Nomads,  were  founded. 
Incidentally,  too,  they  provided  an  occasional  foreign  match  for 
the  schools,  twenty  a  side  being  the  usual  number  engaged,  for 
the  game  was  now  getting  a  little  more  elaborate,  and  '  hacking- 
over  '  was  being  abandoned,  if  memory  serves  me,  even  by  the 
Rugbeians,  though  it  was  not  till  1872,  when  a  notable  Old  Rugbeian 
was  seriously  injured,  that  it  was  finally  abandoned. 

But  with  all  this  I  have  not,  of  course,  forgotten  the  desultory 
go-as-you-please  games  played  immemorially  on  festival  days  in 
rural  High-streets  or  between  parish  and  parish.  The  game  in  that 
sense  is  as  old  as  the  hills  in  all  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Southern 
Scotland,  though  these  Homeric  Armageddons  had  largely,  I  think, 
died  out.  In  that  invaluable  social  survey,  The  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  circa  1832,  many  of  the  Lowland  ministers  deplore 
the  disappearance  of  football  from  their  parishes.  These  games, 
parish  against  parish,  were  often  played  across  country,  the  respec- 
tive kirkyards  being  the  objective  points,  sometimes  actually 
the  pulpit,  occasionally  the  '  hopper '  of  the  village  mill.  It  was 
the  same  in  South  Wales,  though  with  the  rise  of  Nonconformity 
the  ministers,  in  North  Wales  certainly,  opposed  every  sort  of  athletic 
club  till  the  recent  flare  for  Rugby  football  seized  the  Principality 
and  overwhelmed  the  preacher  and  his  foolish  bigotry.  In  South- 
West  Wales  the  Tudor  and  Jacobean  period  had  its  Knappan,  a 
game  in  which  counties  or  divisions  of  counties  contended  on  certain 
fast-days  and  holidays.  Owen  of  Henllys,  in  his  inimitable  work 
on  the  Pembrokeshire  of  his  own  day,  describes  it  fully  and 
humorously  as  himself  an  old  player  '  the  smarts  of  which  plaie 
he  still  carried  on  his  person.'  But  the  knappan  itself  was  a  greased 
wooden  ball  carried  and  flung.  Two  thousand  persons,  Owen 
tells  us,  were  sometimes  engaged,  stripped  to  the  waist,  while  all 
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who  had  horses  rode  and  carried  hazel  sticks  of  specified  circum- 
ferences with  which  they  beat  the  footman  running  with  the  bal 
on  the  head  till  he  dropped  it,  the  infantry  using  their  fists  with 
similar  freedom.    A  gigantic  scrummage  is  described  by  0\ 
as  a  thousand  men  packed  together  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  their  nak< 
arms  going  like  flails  on  one  another's  heads.    He  tells,  too,  how 
Spanish  gentleman  sailing  along  the  coast,  and  seeing  a  match  at 
knappan  in  progress  near  the  shore,  observed  to  the  captain  that 
he  had  no  idea  that  civil  war  was  being  waged  in  Wales.    And  whe 
the  skipper  informed  him  it  was  only  a  game, '  the  Spaniard 
answer  that  if  this  was  the  way  these  people  played  he  should 
loath  to  warre  against  them.'    In  the  same  seventeenth  centui 
English  noblemen   and  other  magnates  got  up  football  teams 
against  one  another,  with  large  wagers  on  the  result,  as  later  on  at 
cricket,  several  such  matches  being  mentioned  in  private  journals. 
But  of  the  code  they  followed,  whether  they  carried  or  only  kicked 
the  ball,  we  know  nothing.    With  big  money  on,  however,  they  had 
no  doubt  some  definite  regulations. 

But  to  return  to  modern  times,  I  can  go  back  as  a  spectator 
beyond  even  the  'sixties,  and  to  the  days  when,  as  a  child,  I  used  to 
watch  the  games  on  Old  Big-side  at  Rugby,  and  with  such  thrilling 
interest  that  the  scene  comes  back  to  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 
The  very  smell  of  a  football  seems  to  wipe  out  the  years  of  more 
active  concern  with  it,  and  recall  those  remote  and  grey  November 
days  on  Rugby  Close.  The  brown  and  saffron  foliage  of  the  now 
mostly  vanished  elms  towering  high  above  the  hurly-burly  of  white 
flannels  (or  ducks  I  think  they  were),  of  striped  jerseys  and  gorgeous 
velvet  caps,  red,  blue  or  green  with  their  silver  lacing  and  tassels ; 
the  dull  thud  of  the  ball  as  it  rose  at  times  high  against  the  lofty 
trees,  from  what  seemed  to  childish  eyes  some  phenomenal  drop- 
kick  ;  the  steam  hovering  over  the  packed,  writhing  scrummages ; 
the  long  rows  of  black-coated,  top-hatted  fags  '  standing  in 
goal '  according  to  some  obsolete  custom  with  special  obligations 
which  have  escaped  my  memory.  It  is  worth  recalling,  too,  that 
my  usual  companion  on  those  unforgettable  occasions,  then  still, 
as  we  count  things  now,  a  young  man,  had  himself  mingled  in 
the  fray  on  this  classic  turf  with  Tom  Hughes  and  all  the  '  Tom 
Brown '  group,  when  the  rival  attractions  of  '  Hare  and  Hounds, 
at  which  he  was  a  leader,  were  not  in  the  afternoon's  programme. 
Football  had  no  doubt  been  greatly  elaborated  since  the  days  of 
'  Tom  '  and  '  East '  and  '  Arthur,'  even  to  carrying  the  ball,  intro- 
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duced,  says  tradition,  without  even  a  by-your-leave  by  an  audacious 
person  named  Ellis.  For  my  relative,  here  alluded  to,  was  wont 
to  relate  how,  after  morning  school  on  half-holidays,  Tom  Hughes 
and  his  supporters  would  stand  at  one  side  of  the  outer  doorway 
as  the  boys  streamed  away  to  their  respective  houses  shouting 
'  Football,'  while  he  himself  and  Hodson  (of  Hodson's  Horse)  stood 
at  the  other  holloaing  '  Hare  and  Hounds '  in  rival  chorus,  each 
beating  up  their  forces  for  the  afternoon's  entertainment. 

In  passing  on  to  the  'sixties  and  an  actual  part  in  the  game  I 
must  shift  the  scene  to  Marlborough,  where  a  group  of  Rugbeian 
masters  in  1852  had  introduced  the  Rugby  game.  Savj,  however, 
for  the  break  in  tradition,  this  transfer  from  Rugby  Close  to  the 
Wiltshire  downs  is  of  small  consequence  for  present  purposes,  since 
in  all  essentials  conditions  were  similar.  For  by  the  early  'sixties 
there  were  about  the  same  number  of  boys  as  at  Rugby  (just  under 
500)  with  ample  playing  fields  and  organised  football,  classified 
games,  colours,  house  matches,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Compulsory 
football  or  even  moral  pressure,  save  on  special  occasions,  was,  I 
think,  unknown  anywhere,  and  it  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  natural 
athletic  instincts  of  the  British  boy  even  then  that  quite  300, 
probably  more,  played  pretty  regularly  in  one  of  the  four  or  five 
school  games.  And  this  too  in  a  locality  that  had  and  has  extra- 
ordinary attractions  for  rural  adventure.  Indeed,  I  rather  pity 
the  modern  boy  with  no  aptitude  for  games  who  has  to  play  futile 
cricket  and  half-hearted  football  with  Savernake  Forest  in  sight  of 
huii  on  one  side  and  the  illimitable  Downs  on  the  other.  Disparity 
in  numbers  was  held  of  little  consequence  anywhere  in  the  old 
Rugby  game.  In  house  matches  the  whole  house,  less  the 
cripples  or  invalids,  took  part  under  moral  compulsion.  If  forty 
lined  up  on  one  side  and  but  thirty  on  the  other,  so  much  the  worse 
for  '  the  other,'  who  sometimes  made  up  for  their  numerical 
inferiority  on  the  shins  of  their  opponents.  For  it  was  in  these 
contests  that  the  battle  raged  fiercest,  though  the  '  tail '  of  over- 
weighted small  boys  or  inefiectives  inevitable  to  such  occasions 
considerably  modified  any  paper  disparity.  In  those  free-and 
easy  days,  too,  a  house  master  could  play  himself  if  he  wished  to, 
an  indulgence  of  which  Old  Rugbeians  took  joyous  advantage. 
It  showed  some  nerve  on  their  part,  as  the  opportunity  to  pay  off 
an  unsuspected  grudge  against  a  form  master  in  a  loose  scrum  was 
too  good  for  the  normal  British  boy  at  any  rate  to  let  slip.  One 
of  these,  a  distinguished  Oxford  dignitary  not  long  deceased,  comes 
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vividly  back  to  me  as  a  most  furious  heavy-weight  combatant  on 
such  occasions,  and  though  he  at  least  had  few  enemies,  he  made 
a  good  many  momentary  ones  by  the  ferocity  with  which  he  hacked 
indiscriminately  through  the  loose  scrummages.  By  the  mid- 
'sixties  the  first  idea  of  curtailing  the  number  of  players  in  house 
matches  dawned  on  our  minds,  and  the  sides  were  reduced  to 
twenty-five,  to  the  relief  no  doubt  of  sundry  weaklings  and  small 
boys  who  were  buffeted  about  in  the  hurly-burly  like  straws  in  a 
wind,  and  sometimes  in  light-hearted  moments  thrown  bodily  on 
to  the  top  of  the  close-packed  scrum.  Many  things  were  possible 
under  the  eld  order  of  things  !  A  great-coated,  muffled-up  invalid, 
on  one  notable  occasion,  let  out  for  an  hour  from  the  sick-room  to 
watch  his  house  play,  seeing  an  irresistible  opportunity,  dashed 
in  and  kicked  a  timely  goal  in  his  slippers,  for  which  his  grateful 
house  master  overlooked  the  breach  of  the  sick-room  rules,  and 
no  doubt  pacified  the  irate  doctor.  But  the  school  games  played, 
I  think,  on  half  holidays,  as  opposed  to  the  house  matches  on 
modified  school  days,  had  none  of  the  irregularities  of  size,  age, 
and  skill  inevitable  to  these  others  as  then  played,  though  numerical 
inequality  of  sides  was  disregarded.  They  were  roughly  graded, 
and  subject  to  promotions  by  merit,  the  smallest  being  the 
Upper  Game,  equivalent  to  Big-side  at  Rugby,  averaging  perhaps 
fifty  players  who  had  achieved  the  honour  and  their  '  caps.'  The 
other  games  (three,  and  later  on,  four)  had  much  greater  numerical 
potentialities,  and  on  special  occasions  were  abnormally  crowded, 
though  nobody  ever  seemed  much  to  mind  that.  Lots  of  boys  ran 
about  vigorously  and  contentedly  without  ever  getting  a  chance 
to  touch  the  ball,  but  at  least  shoved  hard  in  the  scrummages,  and 
no  doubt  enjoyed  themselves  or  they  would  not  have  been  there. 
The  mark  of  the  old  Rugby  game,  as  indeed  of  all  the  codes, 
was  individualism.  The  ball  was  supposed  to  be  just  off  the  ground 
when  picked  up,  but  definition  as  to  this  was  necessarily  vague, 
criticism  lax,  and  there  were  no  umpires.  Disputes  were  briefly 
settled  by  the  captains.  But  the  player  who  secured  the  ball  ran 
with  it  till  he  was  collared  and  flung  to  earth.  '  Passing  '  was  in 
the  far  future,  and  the  idea  of  it  would  have  scandalised  that  genera- 
tion. If  the  ball  in  his  grip  touched  the  ground,  it  was  of  course 
'  down  '  as  now,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  wait  with  his  hand 
on  it  till  his  side  had  collected  round  him,  when  the  loose  scrummage 
began.  But  if,  on  falling,  he  saved  the  ball  from  contact  with  the 
ground,  it  was  quite  a  profitless  point  of  honour,  till  ruled  out 
about  the  'mid-sixties,  to  hug  it  fiercely  to  his  bosom  as  he  lay 
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prone  at  the  bottom  of  a  struggling  melee  all  intent  on  forcing 
the  half-strangled  wight  to  surrender  to  the  inevitable.  This 
curious  survival  helped  to  prolong  the  rather  tedious  scrummages 
which  were  an  undoubted  blemish  on  the  old  Rugby  game.  Indeed 
there  was  in  any  case  an  immense  amount  of  wasted  energy  expended 
in  them.  How  well  one  can  recall  the  slow  unravelling  of  a  real 
old-fashioned  scrum  in  a  big  match,  when  the  shoving,  thrusting 
outer  ranks,  still  on  their  feet,  opened  gradually  and  disclosed  a 
heap  of  writhing,  smoking  humanity — boots,  legs,  arms,  heads, 
anywhere.  Faintly  from  its  seething  depths  came  up  the  gurglings 
of  the  half-stifled,  the  muffled  husky  protests  of  the  underlings  to 
those  on  top  of  them  that  the  ball  was  at  last '  down.'  The  upper 
layers  were  then  hauled  off,  or  struggled  to  their  feet,  till  the  actual 
groundlings,  the  heroes  of  the  particular  moment,  exposed  a  fine 
show  of  torn  jerseys,  muddy  flannels,  and  wild  disarray.  Then 
began  the  loose  scrummage  with  its  indiscriminate  hacking,  though 
always  an  interesting  moment  for  those  actually  on  the  ball.  But 
the  latter  had  to  be  driven  fairly  through  the  opposing  ranks  : 
it  was  not  the  thing  to  wriggle  it  out  at  the  side.  Only  a  few, 
however,  could  be  on  the  ball,  and  what  could  the  rest  do  but  hack 
one  another  ? 

Assuredly  it  was  not  a  scientific  game,  though  a  fine  test  of 
courage  and  endurance.  Too  often  when  the  ball  emerged  it  was 
seized  again,  its  captor  promptly  thrown,  and  the  whole  business 
repeated.  But  despite  the  numbers  engaged  there  was  much  fine 
running  with  the  ball.  The  runner  had  no  obligations  to  worry 
him  but  that  of  breaking  through,  or  careering  round  the  opposing 
host.  Even  then  some  accomplished  players  would  get  clean 
through  or  round  from  goal  to  goal.  I  can  recall  one  particularly, 
then  and  afterwards  a  distinguished  and  fleet-footed  '  back,' 
who  possessed  the  art  of  gripping  the  oval  ball  at  one  end  with  his 
fingers.  Thus  holding  it  high  above  his  head  in  his  right  hand  as 
he  sped  on  his  meteor  course,  he  would  use  it  as  a  boxing-glove 
on  the  face  of  his  assailants  on  that  side,  while  his  other  arm,  going 
like  a  windmill,  sufficiently  protected  his  left  flank.  Half-backs 
came  in  about  the  middle  of  the  'sixties.  Till  then  there  were  just 
the  two  (or  three)  full-backs,  whose  responsibilities  were  propor- 
tionately greater.  As  usually  one  of  them  myself  and  for  a  brief 
time,  under  the  old  conditions,  I  can  speak  feelingly  of  palpitating 
moments  when  some  fast-running  heavy-weight  burst  suddenly 
out  of  the  crowded  fray  and  raced  goalwards  across  the  open. 
But  full-back  was  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  place  in  the 
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old  game.     Long-dropping  with  either  foot  and  general  agility 
were  the  qualifications,  but  effective  tackling  could  not  always  be 
combined.    The  normal  procedure  of  the  '  back '  was  to  get  in  his 
kick  at  the  critical  moment  of  being  charged.    He  might  of  course 
take  liberties  and  dodge  the  first  assailant  or  two  if  he  felt  sure 
of  himself  and  cared  to  risk  the  obloquy  of  failure.    Punting  was 
never  dreamed  of  except  in  a  rare  emergency.    It  was  utterly 
despised.    Dropping  was  a  traditional  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Rugby  game.    As  a  mere  art  it  was  sedulously  practised  at '  Punt- 
about  '  by  considerable  numbers  with  several  balls  after  morning 
school,  where  the  public  eye,  so  to  speak,  stimulated  each  individual 
endeavour.    It  was  almost  a  game  to  itself,  though  it  generally 
developed  the  back-players,  albeit  such  coveted  openings  were  oi 
course  few.    Place-kicking  too  had  great  fascinations  with  the  oval 
ball,  even  for  the  many  who  would  never  be  asked  to  convert  a 
touch-down.    Long-dropping  was  indeed  greatly  admired,  which 
accounted  for  there  being  occasionally  a  little  too  much  of  it  between 
the  'backs,'  till  some  impatient  forwards  would  raise,  perhaps, 
a  deprecating  cry  of  '  Punt-about.'    It  was  against  tradition,  too, 
either  to  kick  or  run  with  the  ball  out  of  (side)  touch.    If  per- 
petrated without  good  excuse  the  action  provoked  a  murmur  of 
impatience  as  an  interruption  to  the  game.    It  was  not  recognised 
as  tactics.    A  modern  '  Rugby '  player  asked  quite  recently  in  a 
newspaper  what  there  was  in  the  drop-kick  superior  to  the  punt. 
One  might  have  answered  for  one  thing  that  the  round,  not  the 
oval,  ball  is  adapted  to  punting,  as  it  was  to  high-class  dribbling, 
in  whatever  merit  that  ungraceful  kick  may  claim.    But  though 
dropping  is  now  at  a  discount,  and  punting  general,  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  another  modern  player  jump  on  his  ingenuous  contemporary 
and  reply  rather  happily  that  the  difference  was  like  the  satisfaction 
of  hitting  a  well-timed  half-volley  as  opposed  to  slogging  at  a  full 
pitch.    This  is  excellent,  though  I  don't  think  even  that  expresses 
all  that  the  drop-kick  meant  to  the    '  Rugby '  player  in  the  old 
days.    There  were  of  course  neither  umpires  nor  referees  :  I  do  not 
remember  that  any  were  needed !    The  effect  of  an  occasional 
lapse,  such  as  *  offside,'  particularly  when  only  goals  counted, 
was  not  serious,  and  with  a  shout  of  protest  the  game  went  merrily 
on  its  way.    Accidentally  overstepping  the  side-line  in  running  round 
was  generally  spotted  and  the  player  called  back  to  throw  the 
ball  in  as  out  of  touch.    In  the  desperate  scrummages  on  the  goal- 
line  for  a  touch-down,  only  an  umpire  lying  on  his  back  at  the  bottom 
would  have  been  any  assistance !    As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were 
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hardly  ever  disputes.  The  spirit  of  fair-play  natural  to  English 
youth,  with  their  quick  eyes,  seemed  to  settle  all  doubtful  points 
with  rapidity  and  reasonable  precision.  Moreover,  boys  were  never 
called  upon  to  play  against  strangers  till  the  London  clubs  in  the 
'seventies  began  to  meet  them,  while  very  little  fuss  and  no  printer's 
ink,  except  in  the  school  magazines,  was  expended  on  the  game. 
Here,  however,  the  bards  rose  to  the  Homeric  glories  of  football. 
Macaulay's  Lays  and  the  martial  classic  poets  were  laid  under 
liberal  tribute  in  paraphrasing  the  heated  struggles  of  the  playing 
fields.  If  memory  serves  me,  three  goals  decided  a  match,  uncon- 
verted touch-downs  not  as  yet  counting,  and  three  afternoons  were, 
I  think,  the  limit  accorded  to  matches  of  all  kinds  if  not  finished 
before.  There  were  a  great  many  accidents,  as  might  be  expected 
with  such  numbers  playing,  such  prolonged  scrummages  and 
indiscriminate  hacking.  They  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course — 
arms,  legs,  collar-bones,  knees,  ankles  were  constantly  broken, 
dislocated  or  fractured,  while  I  can  recall  one  tragic  case  of  a  boy 
well  known  to  me  whose  back  was  broken  at  the  bottom  of  a 
scrummage  :  I  wonder  there  were  not  more.  Yet  I  have  lived  to 
see  an  injured  ankle  at  a  house  match  in  a  famous  school  chronicled 
in  the  Daily  Mail  among  the  day's  events,  qua  accident,  not  for 
personal  reasons,  as  there  were  none ! 

Though  all  I  have  written  here  would  apply  in  most  essentials 
to  the  game  at  Rugby  itself,  I  welcome  the  offer  of  some  notes 
of  an  old  Rugbeian  friend  who  played  there  with  distinction  from 
1866-70,  and  was  afterwards  captain  of  Ravenscourt  Park  Club 
for  two  years  till  '74,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Rugby  game  in  London.  In  regard  to  his  school  memories, 
there  was  only  Big-side  (the  caps)  and  Little-side  (below  caps)  as 
regards  school  games.  The  houses,  being  at  Rugby  rather  unequal 
in  numbers,  were  already  playing  XX  a  side.  As  with  us,  Sixth  v. 
School  was  the  most  important  home  match  on  Big-side.  Any 
Old  Rugbeians  who  chose  could  take  part  in  it,  and  all '  caps '  played 
regardless  of  inequality  in  numbers,  which  was  somewhat  modified 
by  the  sixth  '  below  caps '  being  of  necessity  allowed  to  play. 
'  The  only  out-match,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  was  against  the  Old 
Rugbeians,  and  this  annual  fixture  produced  a  real  old-fashioned 
crowd.  Here  again  all "  caps  "  played  without  regard  to  inequality 
of  numbers  or  the  possibly  formidable  total  engaged,  which  must 
often  have  reached  a  hundred  or  so,  sometimes,  I  think,  more.' 
In  1869-70  the  school  was  allowed  to  play  Richmond,  provided 
they  brought  down  a  team  composed  exclusively  of  Old  Rugbeians, 
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which  that  club  alone  could  then  do.  Any  club  was  eligible  that 
could  satisfy  these  conditions,  which  by  1872  admitted  Ravenscourt 
Park  to  an  annual  match.  Twenty  a  side  was  the  custom  in 
these  fixtures,  though  the  London  clubs  had  already  reduced  their 
normal  teams  to  fifteen.  The  timidity  of  the  school  authorities 
at  admitting  strangers  is  not  altogether  surprising  when  the  rough- 
ness of  the  game  is  considered.  Rugbeians  might  perhaps  be 
trusted  to  hack  one  another  with  impunity,  but  in  matches  with 
strangers  who  knows  what  might  have  happened !  These  family 
restrictions,  however,  were  lifted  after  1874.  Richmond  and 
Blackheath  played  at  Marlborough,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  without 
them  and  without  fatal  results !  But  I  think  the  mother  school 
of  the  game  retained  the  traditions  of  indiscriminate  hacking 
longer  than  any  of  her  disciples. 

'  Hacking-over,' 1  writes  my  Rugby  friend, '  was  going  strong  in 
1867,  but  gradually  fell  into  disfavour,  and  was  only  retained  as 
a  sort  of  luxury  or  pleasant  indulgence  in  matches  where  nothing 
particular  was  at  stake,  such  as  Big-side  games  and  the  O.R. 
match.  Hacking  in  the  scrum  lasted  much  longer,  but  was  supposed 
to  be  only  on  the  ball,  except  in  ordinary  Big-side  games,  when  the 
presence  of  any  ball  at  all  in  the  scrum  was  not  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration to  opponents  with  old  scores  to  settle  and  the  blood 
warm.  Boots  of  a  special  kind  were  procured  for  this  pastime, 
with  a  thick  sole,  the  profile  of  which  at  the  toe  much  resembled 
the  ram  of  an  ironclad.  The  scrum  in  the  O.R.  match  soon  warmed 
up  into  a  veritable  orgy  of  hacking,  which,  however,  had  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  keeping  it  a  little  loose  and  prevented  such  serious 
accidents  as  might  easily  happen  when  such  large  numbers  were 
engaged.  That  they  did  not  happen  more  often  seemed  nothing 
less  than  a  miracle.' 

After  all  this  it  will  be  readily  understood  why  inter-School 
matches  were  never  dreamed  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact  an  experiment 
was  actually  made  in  1866-7,  not  to  be  repeated  at  any  Rugby 
school  for  nearly  a  generation,  when  the  amenities  of  the  game 
had  vastly  altered.  For  in  that  year  the  authorities  rather  rashly 
sanctioned  a  match  between  Clifton,  not  yet  really  strong  enough, 
and  Marlborough.  Hacking-over  was  barred  for  the  occasion, 
but  the  weaker  side  being  only  human,  and  human  boys  at  that, 
lost  their  temper  under  the  constant  pressure  of  their  stronger 
opponents,  and  lapsed  into  their  normal  custom  and  then,  of  course, 
the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  The  more  responsible  fraction  of  the 
1  The  alternative  (below  the  knee)  to  '  tackling  '  or  '  collaring.' 
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spectators  gave  a  gasp  of  relief  when  '  no  side  '  was  called  and  the 
sanguinary  encounter  was  over.  The  time  was  obviously  not 
nearly  ripe  for  such  engagements.  I  do  not  know  why  the  schools 
of  the  other  persuasion  never  met,  as  there  was  comparatively 
little  to  be  feared  under  their  not  greatly  varying  codes.  But  I 
fancy  it  was  long  after  this  that  Westminster  and  Charterhouse, 
both  keen  football  schools,  near  neighbours,  and  with  much  the 
same  rules,  played  their  first  game. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  'seventies.  The  dark  ages  of 
'  Rugby '  were  then  over,  and  ample  statistics  at  any  rate  have  been 
published  concerning  them.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Cooper's  Hill,  particularly  the  latter, 
proved  worthy  opponents  to  the  London  clubs,  while  the  Scotch 
schools,  such  as  Fettes  and  Loretto,  came  before  the  end  of  the 
decade  strongly  to  the  fore  in  University  'Rugby.'  In  a  list  com- 
piled by  the  Field  just  before  the  war,  they  actually  stand  third 
and  fourth  after  Rugby  and  Marlborough  as  contributors  to  the 
inter-University  match  in  a  long  list  of  ninety  schools,  which  have 
at  various  times  adopted  the  more  popular  game.  In  such  a 
swarm,  however,  the  old  preponderance  of  the  half-dozen  or  more 
schools  who  gave  or  supported  the  first  impetus  to  the  game,  and 
for  some  time  dominated  it,  has  naturally  passed  away.  In  cricket 
a  group  of  schools  of  old-established  reputation  in  that  noble 
game,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  foundation,  still  stand  out  in 
University  and  first-class  cricket.  But  Rugby  football  is  now 
much  more  democratic,  and  its  honours  far  more  widely  distributed, 
though  all  its  nurseries  play  cricket  too  ! 

Footballers  are  not  perhaps  possessed  of  the  same  sentiment 
and  respect  for  the  past  which  belongs  to  cricket.  One  might 
sometimes  almost  fancy,  in  glancing  at  their  literature,  that 
'  Rugby '  was  initiated  at  Merchant-Taylors  or  the  big  surburban 
day  schools.  Harry  Vassall,  who  in  the  'eighties  inaugurated  com- 
bination at  Marlborough,  and  perfected  it  afterwards  in  his  im- 
mortal Oxford  team,  figures  as  the  earliest  hero  of  even  the  longest 
memoried  and  more  cultured  group.  But  neither  Rugby  School 
nor  Rugby  Close  seems  to  have  the  faintest  association  for  the 
*  Rugby '  player  or  journalist  of  to-day,  though  the  very  name 
they  write  and  play  under  is  a  daily  witness  to  their  obligation. 
One  might  wonder  if,  perchance,  any  of  them  ever  break  a  journey 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  Rugby  to  pay  their  respects  to  that  classic 
turf,  or  has  a  sense  of  the  past  no  part  in  the  make-up  of  the 
modern  player  ? 


GALLACHOILLE'S  BRIDE. 

BY  GEORGE  BLAKE. 

I 

THE  galleys  were  in  the  Red  Port,  with  Gallachoille's  white  barge 
swinging  jaunty  on  the  tide.  A  brave  sight  it  was,  from  the 
blue  shirts  of  the  oarsmen  to  the  red  rocks  that  shone  like  living 
flesh  through  the  clear  waters  of  the  Hebrid  seas.  And  the  song 
they  sang  as  they  leaned  on  their  oars,  awaiting  their  lord's  coming  ! 
Gair  na  mara  it  was,  with  the  sway  of  it  like  the  surge  on 
Ardnamurchan.  The  old  ploy — some  matter  with  one  of  Clanranald 
up  by  in  Uist  who  had  spoken  lightly  of  a  woman  before  the  world. 
A  small  matter,  indeed ;  but  the  men  of  the  isles  were  ever  the 
ones  for  play  with  the  dirk  and  a  chance  of  plunder  in  the  bye- 
going.  Brave  times,  and  a  world  of  years  ago !  But  yet  the 
fancy  hears  the  sea-song  rising  from  the  Port,  with  its  luraibh 
o  hi,  luraibh  o  ho/  telling  their  impatience  to  be  gone. 

But  Gallachoille  was  sweir  to  leave  his  castle  that  fine  day. 
There  was  a  young  wife  there,  you  must  know,  and  not  one  for 
a  hasty  kiss  and  Ho  !  for  the  sea-road.  Their  first  parting  it  was, 
too,  and  is  there  wonder  that  Gallachoille  should  linger  over  the 
deoch-an-dorus  ?  She  clung  to  the  neck  of  him,  and  reproached 
him  with  this  adventure. 

'  Is  it  a  time  to  be  leaving  me,  and  I  the  bride  of  a  se'ennight  ? ' 
asked  she  with  the  salt  tears  on  her  cheek. 

'  Softly,  then,  softly  ! '  he  comforted  her.  '  There  is  no  staying 
this  day,  white  love,  but  a  weighty  matter  to  be  settled  with  the 
Clanranald  brock.' 

'Clanranald!  Clanranald!'  she  echoed.  'What  affair  is 
Clanranald  of  yours  ? ' 

'  A  weighty  one,  I  tell  you,'  said  he.  '  He  will  swallow  the 
words — — ' 

c  Words  !  All  words  !  What  are  words  when  there  is  a  wife 
in  the  castle  ?  ' 

'  They  concerned  a  woman's  honour,'  he  told  her  softly. 

'  A  woman !  Was  I  not  the  foolish  one,  ochanie !  to  think 
myself  the  only  one  for  you  ?  ' 

'  If  it  had  been  you '  said  Gallachoille  darkly,  his  fingers 

round  the  haft  of  the  knife.  *  If  it  had  been  you — • — •' 
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'  Well,  well !  '  she  said  at  last.    *  And  if  it  must  be.' 

And  Gallachoille  was  free  to  join  his  stout  fellows  in  the  boats. 
Then  was  there  not  the  lusty  pulling  at  sheets  when  he  set  foot 
on  the  plank !  Up  sail  it  was,  and  off  for  the  dangerous  play 
among  the  islands. 

'  Haste  ye  !  Haste  ye  ! '  cursed  Col  the  steersman  from  his 
seat  at  the  stern,  and  with  a  will  they  bent  to  the  sweeps.  Out 
past  Craro  they  rowed,  the  hearty  ones,  and  there  the  sails  were 
set.  Full  of  the  breeze  they  sped  the  galleys  northwards,  with 
Gallachoille  silent  in  the  cushioned  seat  of  his  barge,  his  heart  full 
of  the  choice  one  left  behind. 

The  wind  was  setting  finely  up  the  Sound,  and  soon  they  were 
clear  of  the  inshore  rocks  and  breasting  the  tide  that  flows  past 
Jura.  Paruig,  the  piper,  was  in  the  bow  of  the  barge — the  same 
that  had  his  art  from  the  Macmimens  and  some  of  their  moon 
madness.  Lustily  he  blew,  and  War,  War,  War — the  glamour  of 
it ! — was  surely  in  his  piping.  Gallachoille  heard  the  vaunting 
of  them,  and  Col,  who  was  sad  for  this  sorrowful  mood  of  his  chief, 
and  him  on  the  road  for  battle,  could  have  shouted  his  joy  when 
the  white  fingers  took  to  drumming  in  time  with  Paruig 's  air. 

'  The  blood  stirs ! '  he  said  within  himself.  And  still  and  on 
pealed  the  reeds  with  their  bloody  talk  of  swift  strokes  with  the 
white  blade.  Gallachoille  was  restless  now,  and  his  eyes  lifted  to 
the  waves  about  and  the  open  sky. 

'  A  fine  day  for  the  travelling,'  said  he  to  Col. 

'  Fine  !  Fine  ! '  said  the  steersman.  '  And  a  fair  wind  to  yon 
place  in  the  North.' 

'  True,  Col,'  said  Gallachoille.    '  Is  every  man  here  ? ' 

'  Each  man  is  well  armed  and  ready,'  answered  Col,  but  with 
the  air  of  one  who  hides  an  ill  word. 

'  Aye  !    But  how  many  men  are  with  me  ? ' 

Never  a  word  said  Col.  Gallachoille  looked  at  him  sharply, 
and  cast  an  eye  at  the  galleys  in  the  wake. 

'  Who  is't,  man  ? '  asked  he  swiftly.    '  Is  one  missing  ? ' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Col  darkly. 

'  A  coward  in  my  tail ! '  roared  his  master.  '  The  name  of 
the  dog  ?  ' 

'  He  is  of  your  own  kin,'  said  Col  unwillingly. 

'  God's  love  !  My  own  blood  !  And  the  clan  on  the  road  for 
war  !  Calum,  is  it  ?  Speak,  man  ! ' 

'The  same,'  answered  Col  shortly,  and  looked  away  to  the 
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Small  Isles.  Black,  black  was  the  anger  that  came  on  Gallachoille 
that  day. 

'  The  dog  !  The  blind  fool !  To  be  shaming  me  this  day  of  all 
days ! '  he  shouted,  till  those  in  the  galleys  thought  that  murder 
was  afoot. 

*  It  is  an  ill  thing,  so  it  is,'  said  Col. 

'  111,  man  !  Ill ! '  roared  Gallachoille.  '  Yon  one  is  the  first 
of  the  blood  that  ever  let  pass  the  chance  of  play  with  the  knife. 
Never  again,  I  tell  you  !  And  if  there  is  no  returning  for  me,  Col, 
ye  ken  our  clan's  way  with  cowards  as  well  as  I.  See  to  it  that  you 
strike  surely.' 


II 

Sad  is  the  telling  of  this  tale.  Think  you  of  Gallachoille  and 
his  hearty  men  on  the  great  sea,  and  then  of  a  coward  and  a  light 
woman  at  their  gallivanting  within  the  safe  walls  of  the  keep. 
The  like  was  never  heard  before  in  all  the  isles  ! 

It  is  not  in  the  memory  of  the  living  how  the  castle  of  Gallachoille 
stood  in  the  days  of  our  story.  The  rock  of  the  Old  Man  is  bald 
and  gaunt  and  lonely  to-day,  but  it  was  there  the  castle  was,  high 
on  its  narrow  top,  the  back  of  it  to  the  wind  and  the  face  of  it  to 
the  sun,  as  they  say.  As  stout  a  keep  as  there  was  in  the  land, 
it  is  said  of  it,  whether  for  the  watching  of  the  sea-ways  or  for 
siege.  It  looked  in  the  eye  of  the  four  winds,  northwards  to  Jura, 
westwards  to  the  deserts  of  Atlantic,  over  to  Kintyre,  and  far 
to  Erin  itself.  From  the  Lady's  Window  you  might  drop  a  stone 
into  the  Red  Port,  so  steep  the  rock  on  that  seaward  side. 

From  that  same  Lady's  Window,  on  the  day  of  his  sailing, 
Gallachoille's  young  wife  watched  the  setting  out  of  her  lord. 
Sorrow  was  heavy  on  her,  for  was  this  not  their  first  parting,  and 
she  the  wife  of  a  se'ennight  ?  But  the  sons  of  Neil  halted  for  wife 
nor  bairn  when  battle  was  in  the  air.  The  galleys  swung  out  of  the 
Port,  the  sails  filled  with  the  wind,  and  off  went  her  man  for  the 
North.  She  heard  the  music  of  Paruig,  and  it  is  spoken  of  him 
that  he  had  the  warbling  of  the  mavis  in  his  fingers.  But  no  joy 
did  his  piping  bring  to  Gallachoille's  lady.  She  was  of  Moidart 
and  among  strangers  on  the  island.  There  was  only  one  to  whom 
she  could  speak  with  open  heart,  and  he,  as  you  shall  hear,  was 
in  truth  her  unfriend.  A  sob  was  choking  in  her  throat  when  she 
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turned  to  her  spinning  from  the  window,  with  its  sight  of  the  blue, 
blue  Sound  and  on  it  the  galleys  of  war. 

Bite  nor  sup  would  she  take  that  day,  and  the  women  in  her 
service  prattled  of  it  in  the  near-by  chamber. 

'  She  takes  it  ill,'  said  that  Morag  who  was  plighted  to  Col, 
the  steersman,  and  him  away  with  his  master. 

'  She  does  that ;  she  does  that,'  agreed  old  Seana,  who  had 
never  known  a  husband's  kiss,  but  was  namely  for  world-wisdom. 
'  But  she  has  youth.' 

'  And  is  it  not  the  same  that  feels  the  stab  of  parting  sorest  ? ' 
asked  Morag,  the  simple  one. 

»'  Just  so  !    Just  so  ! '  said  Seana.     '  And  heals  quickest.' 
'  Yon  one  will  not  mend  till  himself  is  safe  back  in  the  castle.' 
She  had  a  gentle  mind,  had  Morag. 

Faith  !  But  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  their  mistress  would  die 
of  her  sorrow.  The  sea  darkened  and  the  stars  came  out  over  Jura, 
but  never  a  sound  from  her  but  mourning.  Her  wheel  was  idle, 
the  fire  in  her  chamber  dead,  and  her  kerchief  wet  with  the  tears 
of  her.  It  was  as  if  Death  himself  was  on  the  house  that  night. 
And  then,  to  break  the  spell,  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door 
below.  The  lady  did  not  hear  it,  but  Morag  and  Seana  caught 
it  in  the  silence.  Of  these  two,  it  was  the  old  one  who  dared  to 
answer. 

Young  was  he  who  knocked — young,  and  every  hearty  man 
away  with  Gallachoille  on  the  red  roads  of  war !  Seana  held  the 
lantern  close  to  the  face  of  him. 

'  Calum  !  '  she  cried. 

'  The  same,'  said  he  shortly.  *  Is  my  cousin-german,  your 
mistress,  in  her  room  ?  ' 

'  She  is,'  answered  Seana,  '  and  like  to  rest  there  this  many 
a  day.' 

' 1  would  speak  to  her,'  the  man  commanded.  '  Tell  her  that 
her  kinsman  by  marriage,  Calum,  would  pass  a  word  with  her.' 

'  There  will  be  no  speaking  with  yon  one  this  night.  Sorrow 
would  choke  the  voice  in  her.' 

'  Go,  I  tell  you !  '  said  Calum  again,  and  sharply.  But  hard 
old  Seana  was  not  to  be  moved. 

'  Least  of  all  would  she  wish  to  speak  with  him  who  should 
be  off  yonder  with  Gallachoille  and  is  not,'  she  said  stoutly. 

The  man  looked  at  her  blackly,  and  there  was  a  sour  threat  on 
the  face  of  him. 
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'  Stand  aside !  '  he  cursed,  and  thrust  the  cailleach  from  him. 
Gasping  she  followed  him,  but  the  door  of  my  lady's  room  slammed 
in  her  face,  and  she  an  ell  behind. 

And  who  will  say  what  passed  between  the  lady  and  the  coward 
that  night  ?  It  is  said  of  him  that  his  was  a  glib  tongue,  and  there 
is  the  word  of  Morag  for  it  that  a  wanton  laugh  was  on  the  lips 
of  the  lady  ere  they  parted.  The  day  after,  Calum  was  back  again  ; 
and  out  in  the  night  the  two  walked  together.  Bolder  and  bolder 
grew  they  in  companionship,  till  in  the  honest  light  of  day  they 
would  walk  from  the  castle  to  the  moors,  aye,  even  by  the  sheiling 
doors,  and  hand  in  hand  at  that.  Yon  was  the  dastardly  business  ! 
Yet  what  was  there  to  say,  what  was  there  to  do  ?  The  old  wives 
might  mutter  round  the  fires  ;  the  thin  hands  of  the  old  men  might 
grip  the  shafts  of  their  hoes  ;  but  there  was  none  there  strong  enough 
or  hearty  to  drive  a  knife  home  where  it  was  wanted.  They  must 
wait  for  Gallachoille's  returning. 


Ill 

But  Gallachoille,  as  you  have  heard,  was  far  into  the  North. 
At  the  parting  of  night  and  day— the  second  since  their  sailing—- 
they neared  the  island  of  the  Clanranald,  him  of  the  loose  tongue. 
The  same  had  no  warning  of  our  hero's  coming,  but  a  watcher  on  the 
hill  had  seen  the  dipping  of  the  white  galley  in  the  seas.  In  a 
flash  of  the  eye  the  pipes  were  at  it,  calling  the  rally,  and  the  clans 
met  on  the  water  edge. 

Straight  for  the  Northmen  made  the  sons  of  Neil,  with 
Gallachoille  in  the  centre,  and  Col  and  Paruig,  the  piper,  at  his  two 
shoulders.  It  is  written  in  history  that  here  was  valiant  fighting. 
The  moment  of  the  broadswords  was  past  with  the  first  encounter, 
and  then  it  was  the  time  for  close  play  with  dirk  and  the  black 
knife,  and  God  help  him  whose  reach  was  short!  Still  and  on 
pressed  Gallachoille  and  his  fellows,  though  the  Clanranald  folk 
were  dour  at  the  yielding,  on,  on  to  the  very  gate  of  the  castle, 
with  the  feet  on  them  dancing  on  the  drawbridge.  It  looked  like 
victory  for  them  till  the  terrible  thing  happened.  In  the  press 
at  the  gate,  the  two  arms  of  Gallachoille  were  pinned  on  him, 
and  his  weapons  useless  for  want  of  room  to  use  them.  A  Clanranald 
man  was  not  slow  to  see  his  chance. 
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'  Death  ! r  hissed  the  sgian,  and  fleshed  itself  in  the  groin  of  the 
chieftain,  and  the  Neils  were  wanting  a  leader.  Col  saw  the  stroke 
and  a  black  anger  came  on  him. 

1  Son  of  a  liar ! '  he  roared,  and  cut  down  him  that  had  lost 
him  his  lord.  '  Gather  round  !  Gather,  sons  of  Neil ! ' 

They  made  a  ring  round  Gallachoille,  and  Col  dropped  back 
to  get  the  last  sound  from  his  lips. 

'  It  is  the  death  this  time,  Col,'  said  Gallachoille,  and  that 
quietly. 

'  My  sorrow  !  My  sorrow  ! '  was  all  the  steersman  could  find 
to  say. 

'  You  will  go  back,'  went  on  his  master.  '  There  is  no  fortune 
in  our  blows  to-day.' 

*  We  will  not  go  without  you,'  said  Col  stoutly. 

*  Go  !  I  bid  you,'  says  Gallachoille.    '  Go  !  But,  Col  '—and  here 
hejfraised  the  black  knife  that  was  still  in  the  grip  of  his  fingers — 
*  Take  this.    There  was  a  traitor  in  the  clan.    Ye  ken  the  way  with 
such  ;  for  the  traitor  this  knife.    Strike  surely.    Strike.' 

And  these  were  the  last  words  that  passed  over  the  lips  of 
Gallachoille.  He  made  to  speak  again,  but  Death  was  at  his 
throat.  With  a  curse,  Col  slipped  the  blade  beneath  his  garter. 
Then  he  took  the  body  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  him,  and  carried 
it  to  the  white  galley,  with  his  men  fighting  a  retreat  like  polecats. 
They  left  a  score  of  stout  fellows  on  the  stained  heather,  but  safely 
got  they  to  sea  with  the  corpse  of  their  chieftain,  and  the  soul  of  him 
away  to  Tir-nan-Og,  the  land  of  the  ever  young. 

0,  but  that  was  the  pitiful  return  from  the  war  .  .  .  ! 
Gallachoille  lay  white  and  dead  under  the  plaid  in  his  barge ;  Col, 
with  a  world  of  sadness  in  his  heart,  sat  straight  at  the  helm,  speak- 
ing never  a  word,  but  gazing  always  to  where  sky  meets  sea.  Six 
chosen  men  were  there  at  the  rowing,  and  Paruig,  the  piper,  in 
the  nose  of  the  vessel.  It  was  no  battle-stave  he  put  on  the  reeds 
then,  but  the  lament  that  tells  the  children  of  Neil  that  their  lord 
is  off  on  the  journey  which  has  no  ending.  Sorrow  in  the  hearts 
of  them  and  the  sea-sorrow  upon  that !  So  came  home  the  stout 
fellows  that  went  out  from  the  Red  Port  with  a  song  at  their 
lips. 

On  the  bald  head  of  Creag  Bhan  the  maidens  watched  for  the 
boats'  returning.  The  lady  was  there,  too,  with  the  coward  in  her 
train,  but  when  the  galleys  swung  round  the  buttock  of  Jura,  went 
they  off  hastily  to  the  castle.  Morag,  her  heart  bursting  for 
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word  of  Col,  waited  on  with  Seana.  From  shadows,  the  forms  of 
the  boats  grew  crisp  in  the  sunshine  on  that  fine  sea ;  and  above 
the  roar  of  ocean  came  the  keening  of  Paruig's  reeds. 

'  The  pipes  ! '  called  Morag  in  an  ecstasy.      '  They  come 
But  Seana  answered  not  a  word,  and  only  listened  for  what  the 
played. 

'  Yes,  yes  !  Morag  !  The  pipes,'  said  she  at  last ;  '  but  it 
is  not  a  pioberachd  of  triumph  that  Paruig  has  put  on  them  this 
day.' 

'  Ockanie  !  '  wailed  poor  Morag.     '  If  it  is  Col — • — •' 

'  It  is  not,'  said  the  old  one.  '  You  can  see  him  there  at  the 
rudder.  But  before  him  there  lies  something  under  a  plaid.' 

'  There  is  only  one  that  comes  home  in  such  fashion  from  the 
wars.' 

'  Just  so,  girl,'  said  Seana  grimly. 

'  Gallachoille  .  .  .  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  my  sorrow  !    But  Gallachoille  is  dead.' 

The  women  ran  from  the  hill  crying  the  tidings  into  sheiling 
and  fank,  and  they  had  not  reached  the  castle  gate  before  the 
women  were  gathering  by  the  shore,  the  coronach  on  their  lips. 
Seana  went  quickly  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  her  laughing  there 
with  Calum. 

'  Do  you  hear  yon  ? '  she  asked  shortly. 

'  Do  I  hear—  ?  ' 

'  Aye  !    The  coronach  !     It  is  sung  for  him  you  betrayed.' 

'  The  coronach  !  '  cried  the  lady.     '  Gallachoille  ?  ' 

'  He  is  dead.    Blessing  on  him  ! ' 

She  left  the  pair  together,  and  it  is  told  that  she  heard  a  laugh 
from  the  man. 

'  There  will  be  black  sorrow  on  the  heel  of  this  foolishness,' 
she  muttered,  and  went  down  to  receive  the  body  of  her  lord.  They 
laid  him  in  that  same  sleep-chamber  that  was  defiled,  and  Col 
went  back  with  the  serving  women  to  the  gate. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  in  the  telling  now,  Morag  filled  the 
ears  of  him  with  the  black  story  of  what  had  passed  in  the  castle, 
and  them  at  the  wars.  He  listened,  saying  not  a  word  himself,  then 
drew  the  black  knife  from  his  hose — the  same  that  he  had  from 
Gallachoille,  and  him  dying.  Then  he  made  back  to  the  chamber 
where  lay  his  lord.  The  lady  and  Calum  stood  by  the  bier,  the  man 
with  an  ugly  smile  at  his  lips.  Col  stepped  before  him,  and  spoke. 
The  knife  was  ready  in  his  fingers. 
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'  You  see  this  knife  ?  '  said  he,  slowly  as  the  Voice  of  Judgment. 
'  It  is  for  the  heart  of  a  traitor.' 

There  was  the  look  of  killing  in  the  eye  of  him.  Calum  drew 
back,  white  as  the  gull,  but  the  lady — for  there  was  heart  in  her — 
stood  where  she  was.  Col  went  on  with  his  word. 

'  The  strong  one  there — Blessing  on  him  ! — gave  it  to  me  for 
one  who  was  not  for  the  fighting  with  his  clan.'  And  here  he  eyed 
the  coward.  '  But  God's  Grace,  it  is  too  good  a  death  for  the  like 
of  you.  The  rocks  below  will  serve  that  affair.' 

You  see  them — yon  Calum  trembling  for  the  death  that  was 
to  be  his,  but  the  woman  with  the  haughty  lips  of  her  set  tight  ? 
The  hand  of  Col  rose  above  her,  and  the  knife  bright  between  his 
fingers. 

'  This  is  our  way  with  traitors,'  he  said,  and  struck  deep. 

The  lady  fell  in  a  heap  beside  the  bier  of  him  she  had  betrayed. 

'  Siod  e  ! '  said  Col ;  and  then  to  him  who  girned  like  a  sick 
bairn  :  '  You  have  one  hour  to  live.' 

In  the  cold  fingers  of  Gallachoille  he  placed  the  knife  that  had 
avenged  the  honour  of  his  race,  then  crossed  himself  as  one  who 
asks  a  blessing  on  a  work  well  done. 
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THERE   is  a  favourite  Scottish  song  in  praise  of  '  Caller  Herrin ' 
which  affirms  that 

'  They're  bonnie  fish  and  halesome  farinY 


and  that 


'  Wives  and  mithers  maist  despairin' 
Ca'  them  lives  o'  men/ 


and  never  has  the  herring  better  deserved  the  commendation  thi 
bestowed  on  it  than  during  the  late  war.    It  came  to  our 
during  our  food  shortage  and  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives  of  m< 
Its  faithful  shoals  in  some  degree  compensated  for  the  losses  inflict 
on  us  by  submarines,  and  curiously  enough  the  presence  of  the 
shoals  near  our  shores  was  indicated  by  the  same  sign  that  gave 
token  of  the  happy  despatch  of  a  Hun  U-boat,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  water  of  spots  of  oil  given  off  by 
the  fish. 

In  total  food  value,  as  measured  by  calories,  or  heat-generating 
power,  the  herring,  fresh  or  salted,  is  in  proportion  to  weight  easily 
first  amongst  fishes.  In  protein  content  it  holds  an  honoured  place. 
And  as  regards  fat  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  salmon,  the  mackerel, 
the  sprat  and  the  eel.  *  An  average  herring,'  says  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchison,  '  contains  about  15  grammes  of  edible  protein  (nearly 
half  an  ounce)  and  from  5  to  10  grammes  of  fat,'  and  it  has  been 
truly  remarked  by  Dr.  Smith  that  the  despised  bloater  offers  the 
largest  amount  of  nutriment,  for  a  given  sum,  of  any  kind  of  animal 
food.  Three  salt  herrings  contain  about  as  much  protein  as  need 
enter  into  the  dietary  of  an  ordinary  working  man.  Whoever 
has  seen  those  bands  of  Aberdeen  lasses  who  come  down  to  Yar- 
mouth and  Lowestoft  with  the  herrings  during  the  autumn  months, 
must  realise  that  the  herring  diet  on  which  they  largely  subsist  is 
capable  of  producing  fine  specimens  of  robust  and  blooming  woman- 
hood. 

But  it  is  the  fat  it  contains  that  makes  the  herring  especially 
valuable  as  a  food  and  source  of  energy.  From  75  to  100  grammes 
of  fat  daily  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  efficiency. 
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During  the  restricted  supply  of  bacon  and  ham  that  came  with  the 
war,  we  were  in  this  country  in  some  peril  from  fat  deficiency,  and 
we  should  have  been  in  greater  peril  still  had  our  herring  fishery 
failed  us.  In  Germany,  when  the  amount  of  fat  available  was 
reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  what  is  requisite,  there  was  a  wide- 
spread occurrence  of  dropsical  disease,  which  was  promptly  relieved 
by  the  addition  of  a  liberal  ration  of  fat  to  the  food  of  those  afflicted 
by  it.  Here,  too,  we  had  our  note  of  warning,  for  dropsy  showed 
itself  in  some  of  our  lunatic  asylums  which  were  severely  rationed 
as  regards  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  our  miners  complained  that 
while  on  short  commons  as  regards  butter  and  bacon,  their 
efficiency  as  coal-producers  was  diminished. 

The  value  of  fat  as  a  source  of  energy  and  a  protein-saver  has 
been  long  recognised,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  virtues  of 
certain  fats  in  promoting  growth  and  in  preventing  disease  have 
been  brought  to  light.  These  fats  contain  a  substance  known  as  fat 
soluble  vitamin  A,  which  although  present  in  very  small  quantities 
plays  an  important  part  in  nutrition.  The  absence  of  this  vitamin 
from  the  diet  is  followed  by  certain  deficiency  diseases — the  chief  of 
which  is  rickets.  Various  unhygienic  conditions  attached  to  slum 
life  may  conduce  to  rickets,  but  the  lack  of  vitamin  A  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  factor  in  its  production.  Animals  with  a  diet  from  which 
vitamin  A  is  excluded  become  rickety,  and  children  fed  on  food- 
stuffs in  which  it  is  deficient  develop  the  same  malady  and  are  cured 
when  the  essential  vitamin  is  supplied  in  abundance.  There  are 
also  grounds  for  believing  that  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  may  be 
largely  responsible  for  dental  caries  which  is  now  so  lamentably 
prevalent  and  is  introductory  to  so  much  ill  health. 

Now  the  richest  known  source  of  fat  soluble  vitamin  A  is  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  regarded  as  a  specific  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rickets.  But  next  to  cod-liver  oil  as  a  bearer  of  vitamin  A 
comes  the  oil  of  the  herring,  in  which  it  is  contained  in  high  con- 
centration. The  cod  and  the  herring  both  feed  partly  on  diatoms 
and  small  crustaceans,  from  which  it  seems  likely  that  the  vitamin  A 
is  derived.  A  good  plump  herring  furnishes  a  supply  of  oil  that  is 
equivalent  to  about  a  teaspoonful  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  regular 
consumption  of  the  herring  as  food  may  therefore,  like  cod-liver  oil, 
ward  off  rickets  or  cure  it,  and,  while  promoting  growth,  prove 
remedial  in  the  various  kinds  of  debility  and  malnutrition  in  which 
cod-liver  oil  has  been  found  so  eminently  useful.  In  Lewis  and  other 
islands  of  the  Hebrides  the  people  live  in  what  are  called  '  black 
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houses,'  dark,  dingy,  dirty  hovels  without  windows  or  chimneys, 
shared  with  domestic  animals,  models  indeed  of  every  sanitary 
disadvantage,  and  from  these  hovels  the  babies  are  seldom  taken 
out  of  doors  and  exposed  to  sunlight  until  they  can  walk.  And  yet 
the  infant  death-rate  in  these  islands  is  exceedingly  low,  being 
40  per  1000  as  compared  with  100  in  the  large  towns,  while  rickets 
and  decayed  teeth  are  practically  unknown.  It  is  to  the  food  of  the 
Hebrideans  that  their  vigorous  health  and  happy  immunities  must 
be  ascribed.  That  food  consists  of  fish — amongst  which  the 
herring  bulks  largely — oatmeal  and  eggs,  the  liver  of  the  fish 
being  a  favourite  delicacy  when  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  milk  and 
cooked  in  cods'  heads.  The  flesh  of  the  white  fish  that  are  eaten 
contains  no  vitamin  A,  but  that  is  supplied  copiously  by  the  herring, 
that  is  thus  again  busy  saving  the  '  lives  o'  men.' 

Well,  of  this  vitamin  A  that  has  such  valuable  properties  when 
enshrined  in  the  fat  of  the  herring  there  is  a  superabundance  in  the 
larder  of  the  deep  all  round  our  coasts.  We  have  hitherto  drawn 
upon  that  larder  sparingly,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  hence- 
forth resort  to  it  much  more  freely,  and  we  may  do  so  without  any 
fear  of  exhausting  its  contents.  Mr.  Arthur  Michael  Samuel,  who 
has  written  a  very  learned  and  interesting  history  of  the  herring, 
calculates  that  he  ate  161  herrings  in  one  form  or  another,  but, 
being  a  Norwich  man,  principally  as  bloaters,  in  one  year,  and  as 
that  has  been  his  average  consumption  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
he  must  in  that  time  have  disposed  of  5000  herrings.  But  if  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  these  islands  ate  annually  as  many 
bloaters  as  Mr.  Samuel,  that  would  make  no  appreciable  impression 
on  the  shoals  of  herrings  that  surround  our  coasts.  A  good-sized 
shoal  measures  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length  and  three  or 
four  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  not  less  than  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
herrings  in  the  shoal,  although  not  overcrowded,  are  in  close  forma- 
tion, and  roughly  estimating  that  every  cubic  foot  of  water  contains 
one  fish,  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson  concludes  that  there  are: 
10,000,000,000  in  an  average  shoal.  But  the  shoals  are  multitudin- 
ous and  approach  our  shores  on  all  sides  at  different  seasons.  They 
are  at  Stornoway  in  January  and  February,  at  the  Shetlands  in  May 
and  June,  all  along  the  East  Coast  from  Wick  to  Yarmouth  from 
July  to  November,  and  find  their  way  round  to  Folkestone  and 
Hastings  from  November  to  January.  Everywhere  their  arrival 
is  hailed  with  rejoicing.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  Sir  Hall  Caine  tells  us, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  Bishop  to  hold  a  service  on  the  shore 
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invoking  a  blessing  on  the  herring  fleet.  '  Restore  and  continue  to 
us,'  he  prayed,  '  the  harvest  of  the  sea,'  and  then  '  up  they  came, 
silver-white  in  the  moonlight,  a  solid  block  of  fish,  a  luminous  patch 
floating  across  the  line  of  the  nets.' 

But  while  pursuing  regular  seasonal  migrations,  herring  shoals 
are  influenced  in  their  movements  by  local  conditions.  The  herring 
is  a  very  intelligent  and  sensitive  fish,  keen  of  sight  and  smell,  and 
avoids  polluted  water.  The  objection  of  fishermen  to  the  use  of 
waste  herrings  as  manure  on  land  near  the  shore  is  founded  on  the 
observation  that  when  the  drainage  from  the  decaying  fish  reaches 
the  fishing  ground  in  appreciable  volume,  the  herrings  are  scared 
away  and  may  not  return  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Dutch  long 
ago  prohibited  the  gutting  of  herrings  at  sea  lest  the  offal-contami- 
nated area  should  be  deserted  by  the  survivors,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  when  nets  full  of  captured  fish  get  adrift  in  a  storm,  so  that  the 
fish  die  and  decay  in  them,  the  shoals  will  shun  the  water  thus 
polluted  for  a  number  of  years. 

Attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  a  new  menace  to  the  herring 
and  other  pelagic  fishes  by  the  fouling  of  the  waters  round  our  coasts 
by  the  heavy  oil  now  used  as  ship's  fuel.  Pools  of  this  black  oil 
have  been  observed  at  various  points  along  the  south  coast,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  if  widely  distributed,  will  not 
only  be  destructive  to  birds  that  come  in  contact  with  them,  but 
highly  injurious  to  our  inshore  fisheries.  The  oil  scum  interferes 
with  the  aeration  of  the  water,  and  so  prevents  the  multiplication 
of  the  minute  diatoms,  algae  and  crustaceans  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal food  supply  of  many  fishes.  But  the  herring  would  not  wait 
to  be  starved  out.  It  would,  with  its  acute  sense  of  smell,  promptly 
desert  waters  haunted  by  such  noxious  effluvia.  But  physical 
disturbance  of  the  water  is,  as  well  as  its  defilement,  resented  by 
the  herring.  A  series  of  violent  thunderstorms  has  been  known 
to  frighten  it  away  from  a  district.  The  herring  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  Scania  is  now  almost  extinct,  as  the  fish,  owing  to  their  dislike  of 
the  noise  and  turmoil  caused  by  the  traffic  in  the  Sound,  have 
migrated  westward.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  herrings  in 
the  North  Sea  have  been  influenced  in  their  movements  by  the 
agitation  due  to  fleets  and  especially  to  submarines  and  mines 
during  the  war. 

The  migrations  of  the  herring  and  the  causes  determining  them 
are  deserving  of  the  closest  study,  for  they  have  played  no  insignifi- 
cant part  in  European  history.  The  Hanseatic  League  owed  its 
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prosperity  to  the  herrings  which  drew  the  Germans  from  the  inlai 
towns  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  it  was  the  exodus  of  the  herring 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  transferred  that  prosperity  to  the  Low  Countries.  The 
foundations  of  Amsterdam,  it  has  been  said,  were  laid  on  herring 
bones.  *  Out  of  the  Dutch  fishing-fleet,'  says  Mr.  Samuel,  '  grew 
the  Dutch  Mercantile  Marine,  and  this  came  to  be  of  such  importance 
that  in  Cromwell's  time  the  Dutch  owned  16,000  out  of  the  20,000 
merchant  ships  sailing  the  seas.'  Out  of  the  Dutch  Mercantile 
Marine  sprang  Cromwell's  Navigation  Laws  of  1651 ;  out  of  Crom- 
well's Navigation  Laws  grew  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  the 
Nursery  of  the  Navy ;  out  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  Navigation 
Laws  in  1849  sprang  the  German  Mercantile  Marine,  from  which 
grew  the  German  navy  and  eventually  the  German  submarine. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  having  turned  again  with  more  avidity 
to  fish  as  a  food  we  shall  adhere  to  it  and  make  it  a  larger  part  of 
our  diet  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  In  1913  the  herring  catch 
for  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  over  609,000  tons  valued  at 
four  and  a  half  million  pounds,  but  of  this  catch  only  25  per  cent, 
was  consumed  by  the  home  markets ;  75  per  cent,  being  cured 
and  sent  to  Russia  and  Germany.  During  the  war  the  herring 
fisheries  of  Norway,  Holland,  Iceland  and  Newfoundland  developed 
enormously,  and  owing  to  the  profits  made  we  may  anticipate  their 
still  further  expansion.  The  German  market  will  be  reopened ;  and 
could  the  Russian  market  which,  before  the  war,  was  expanding 
rapidly  be  re-established,  it  would  greedily  absorb  all  the  herrings  we 
could  send  to  it.  Italy,  Greece  and  our  Colonies  are  again  making 
calls  on  us  for  herrings,  smoked,  salted,  and  tinned,  but  it  is  the 
development  of  the  home  market  that  should  in  the  first  instance 
engage  our  attention.  That  should  be  part  of  our  reconstruction 
policy ;  we  should  have  a  herring  propaganda.  Our  people  should 
be  instructed  in  the  food  value  of  the  plebeian  herring ;  improved 
harbour  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  the  herring  fleets  ; 
and  greatly  increased  facilities  be  given  for  the  cheap  and  rapid 
distribution  of  the  herring  catches  from  the  ports  at  which  they  are 
landed. 

There  is  no  fish  better  entitled  to  popularity  than  the  herring. 
It  appeals  to  the  palate  in  many  different  forms  ;  as  fresh  herring, 
salt  herring,  red  herring,  pickled  herring,  baconed  herring,  bloater 
and  kipper,  and  in  every  form  it  is  nutritive  and  wholesome,  and 
offers  itself  to  varied  culinary  treatment.  Of  recent  years  our 
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people  have  shown  an  increased  ichthyophagous  tendency. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  fried  fish 
shops,  especially  in  our  manufacturing  towns.  Some  classes  of 
operatives  have  discovered  for  themselves  that  fried  fish  is  especially 
adapted  to  their  wants  :  weavers  and  others  who  have  to  live  in  a 
warm,  damp  atmosphere  do  not  love  meat ;  the  appetite  is  poor  and 
requires  stimulating ;  small  savoury  dishes  are  more  to  their  taste, 
and  they  patronise  the  fried  fish  shops  largely.  The  class  of  fish 
heretofore  supplied  by  these  shops  has  been  mostly  cod,  haddock, 
and  hake,  fried  in  dripping  or  cotton-seed  oil.  In  future  they  should 
add  to  their  menu  the  herring  in  all  its  preparations  and  pranked  in 
suitable  sauces.  Mr.  John  Burns  once  expressed  a  pious  wish  that 
every  working  man  could  have  a  kipper  as  a  relish  to  his  tea. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  it,  and  a  couple  of 
bloaters  to  his  breakfast,  too,  if  our  national  herring  fisheries  and 
trade  are  properly  fostered  and  protected. 

Although  we  have  by  no  means  availed  ourselves  of  it  as  we 
ought  to  have  done,  we  have  in  this  country  been  greatly  beholden 
to  herring  as  a  food  and  we  have  been  greatly  beholden  to  it  in  other 
ways.  It  has  helped  to  build  up  our  Empire,  for  to  it  we  owe  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  seamen  who  have  enabled  us  to  rule 
the  waves.  The  originals  of  our  herring  fishing  folk  probably  came 
from  the  Frisian  Coast,  and  settled  in  the  small  bays  and  harbours 
on  our  eastern  seaboard  some  three  hundred  years  ago.  But 
mingling  with  the  natives  and  increasing  and  multiplying  they  have 
produced  a  noble  breed.  Men  reared  in  our  herring  fisheries  have 
at  all  times  recruited  our  Navy,  and  the  trawler  reserve  proved  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  our  naval  forces  during  the  war.  We  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them  and  grateful  to  them  for  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  to  save  the  '  lives  o'  men.' 

JAMES  CEICHTON-BROWNE. 
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PICTURES  OF  WILD  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 
BY  E.  L.  GRANT  WATSON. 
IV 

October  28,  Steep. — Sometime  in  autumn  a  woodland  may  seem  very 
empty  and  deserted  by  birds  and  mammals.  Insects  there  always 
are — innumerable  lives  which  crawl  or  run  on  urgent  business 
over  dead  leaves,  which  burrow  through  moss  or  cling  to  tree- 
stems,  making  their  way  perpendicularly,  ascending  or  descending. 
But  of  larger  life  the  woodland  seems  empty.  There  is  stillness, 
only  the  sound  of  leaves  occasionally  falling. 

In  this  autumn  silence  the  trees  seem  to  hold  communion  one 
with  another ;  their  static  life  is  not  contained  within  the  tight 
bark  :  it  fills  the  space  between  the  branches.  In  the  effulgence 
underneath  the  roof  of  green  and  yellow  there  are  potent  spirits. 
The  vegetation,  though  silent,  is  not  inarticulate.  Here,  under 
the  branches  and  between  the  stems,  is  a  texture,  an  invisible 
substance,  some  emanation  of  life  which  most  certainly  can  make 
itself  felt. 

As  a  child,  all  unknowingly,  I  have  loved  the  woods  ;  unknow- 
ingly I  shall  still  love  them,  for  indeed  I  perceive  but  little.  I  see 
the  sunlight  falling  upon  the  leaves  and  shining  through.  I  see 
the  insects  and  spiders  in  the  debris  of  dead  twigs.  I  see  that 
each  live  branch  has  a  manner  and  significance  according  to  its 
species.  I  see  that  one  tree  is  different  from  another,  but  I  do  not 
rightly  know  them.  Once  or  twice  I  have  thought  that  I  have 
perceived  more  deeply,  but  remain  uncertain.  What  at  any 
moment  do  we  behold  ?  An  image  ever  transient,  liquid  in  muta- 
bility. Noumenon  life  is  deep-seated,  difficult  of  comprehension ; 
yet  does  the  fixed  form  carry,  if  we  but  dwell  upon  it,  significance 
to  the  senses.  I  believe  that  the  oak  is  very  calm  and  serene, 
it  is  gentle,  long-suffering,  with  masculine  courage.  The  birch- 
tree  is  humble  :  she  loves  the  moonlight,  and  with  entire  confidence 
bends  the  tips  of  her  twigs  towards  the  earth.  Each  plant  has 
character :  its  poise  is  different  from  all  others,  and  when  the 
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wind  blows  and  branches  are  shaken  outwards  or  upwards  there 
are  gestures  peculiar  to  each,  and  indicative.  In  winter  I  have 
looked  at  the  beech-tree  when  leaves  were  off,  and  have  been 
startled  by  its  tempestuous,  electric  vitality.  It  is  genius  on  the 
verge  of  madness  ;  the  currents  of  life  stream  from  the  wild  ends 
of  its  branches  toward  the  sky.  Its  daemon  draws  powerfully, 
deeply  from  the  fount,  dissipating.  I  have  seen  the  stem  rising 
sixty  feet,  calm  and  serene.  The  pure  column  lifts  from  earth  to 
sky  its  grandeur ;  the  spiral  evolutions  give  to  its  nakedness  an 
added  strength. 

Here  among  the  beechwoods  of  the  North  Downs  the  water- 
laden  wind  moves  gently  among  the  upper  branches ;  clouds  of 
mist,  white,  ever-changing  filaments,  hang  midway  upon  the  tree- 
trunks.  The  stems  are  dark  and  glistening  with  moisture ;  they 
follow  one  another  in  dense  assemblage,  retreating  into  obscurity. 
The  afternoon  is  now  fading,  and  the  leaves  overhead  shut  out 
much  of  the  light.  It  is  marvellous  to  lie  back  and,  gazing  up, 
follow  the  line  of  growth,  so  straight,  yet  so  delicately  curved, 
that  lead  to  where  the  branches  break  from  the  tree,  like  the 
shoulders  of  athletic  girls  with  swelling  muscles  and  taut, 
smooth  skin.  What  elongated  limbs  are  these — the  long  upper- 
arm  merges  into  the  long  forearm,  and  the  attenuated  wrists  lead 
out  to  innumerable  branchings  of  twigs.  High  overhead  the 
leaves  lie  in  flat  layers  on  the  flat  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
planes  of  verdure  succeeding  one  another,  with  here  and  there 
interpenetrating  avenues,  glades  which  lead  amongst  that  mass  of 
green  and  scattered  yellow,  give  the  impression  of  some  undersea 
picture.  The  enclosed  air  beneath  this  green  canopy  is  vitreous 
like  water,  and  appears  to  have  a  magnifying  quality.  All  details 
are  clear  and  distinct. 

At  such  a  time  and  place  might  it  not  be  possible  with  but  so 
little  shifting  of  mental  capacity  to  perceive  more  than  what  is 
usually  apparent  ?  Did  the  Greeks  see  dryads  ?  Are  the  tales  of 
fairies  and  tree-spirits  which  come  to  us  from  the  past  but  false 
imaginings  ?  The  men  who  lived  closer  to  the  earth  than  we, 
less  separated  from  its  harmony  by  mechanical  contrivance,  was 
their  vision  younger  and  more  acute  ?  And  even  now  the  joy  of 
that  perception  may  yet  be  within  the  range  of  our  grasping,  for 
who  shall  say  what  wonder  may  not  be  revealed,  what  miracle 
accomplished  at  any  turn  of  the  head  or  quick  glance  of  the  eye  ? 
.  .  .  Now  in  autumn-time,  in  the  stillness  between  the  branches, 
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I  think  the  tree-spirits  tell  one  another  about  the  year's  achieve- 
ment, and  whisper  warnings  of  the  coming  winter. 

October  30,  Steep. — -Often  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  used  to 
visit  this  pond.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  when  I  was  free  to  go 
where  I  liked,  I  would  come  here,  sometimes  with  a  companion, 
but  often  alone.  It  was  always  a  wonderful  and  fairy-like  place. 
The  little  lake,  fed  by  a  clear  stream  fresh  from  the  chalk,  lies  in  a 
fold  of  the  North  Downs,  and  the  swelling  coombs  of  beech-trees, 
which  rise  on  either  side,  are  reflected,  purple  and  yellow,  in  the 
shallow  water.  In  the  old  days  it  was  easy  of  access.  A  little 
wicket-gate,  built,  as  I  always  imagined,  for  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  those  who  passed,  led  from  the  public  footpath|to  a 
space  of  greensward  close  beside  the  sluice.  It  was  here  that 
I  used  to  sit  watching  the  trout,  and  wondering  if  by  some  means 
I  might  not  contrive  to  catch  one  ;  but  most  often  I  was  content 
to  sit,  in  idle  contemplation,  absorbing  unconsciously  into  myself 
the  peace  and  healthfulness  of  the  place.  To-day  there  is  this 
difference  :  the  wicket-gate  is  gone  and  a  high,  eight-strand  barbed- 
wire  fence  cuts  off  the  pond  from  the  footpath.  The  barbarian 
who  holds  the  title-deeds,  not  appreciating  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  places  in  the  world,  has  thought  fit  to  wall  it  off,  in 
such  manner,  from  his  fellow-men.  I  notice  that  incidentally  he 
has  walled  it  off  from  himself,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of  approach, 
and  I  doubt  whether  he  is  practised  as  I  am  in  negotiating  eight 
strands  of  barbed  wire. 

But  now  that  I  am  once  more  back  at  my  old  seat  I  can  easily 
forget  the  gracelessness  of  my  host.  The  reflections  in  the  water 
are  as  deep  in  tone  as  they  used  to  be  ;  the  life  of  Nature  remains 
as  eternally  fresh,  and  to  my  eyes,  which  alone  have  grown  older, 
the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  of  the  falling  leaves  is  yet  more 
profound  and  more  significant.  A  maple-tree  bends  over  the 
pond,  and  leaves  are  falling  in  twos  and  threes,  quietly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  into  the  water.  The  wind  sways  them  all  in  the 
same  direction.  They  are  like  an  argosy  of  tiny  gold-sailed  ships, 
some  great  fleet  setting  forth  in  search  of  adventure.  Farther 
away,  where  the  water  narrows  between  banks  of  rushes  and  over- 
hanging alder,  there  are  dabchicks  and  moorhens,  the  remote 
descendants  of  those  that  I  watched  twenty  years  ago.  But 
I  miss  the  kingfishers,  though  I  wait  expecting  to  see  at  any  moment 
the  flash  of  their  blue  and  carmine.  Perhaps  some  'naturalist' 
has  shot  them,  and  has  them  stuffed  in  a  case  ;  or  perhaps,  taking 
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warning,  they  have  flown  away,  frightened  at  the  look  of  the  barbed 
wire. 

The  wind  drops,  and  the  leaves  on  the  surface  are  still.  The 
little  boats  cling  together,  and  twist  slowly  in  the  eddies.  Far 
down,  deep  below  the  surface,  I  see  the  hill-tops  reflected,  and  the 
sky  beyond.  Where  the  woods  hang  close  above  the  water  there 
is  a  haze  of  purple,  and  near  at  hand  the  yellow  leaves  of  an  oak- 
tree,  sharp  in  definition  and  outline. 

With  the  memories  of  boyhood  return  also  its  freshness  and 
enthusiasm.  Such  beauty  as  this  is  the  very  innermost  signifi- 
cance, the  truest  wealth  of  England.  It  is  the  heritage  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  land,  and  with  such  magic  has  England  won 
our  hearts  to  a  passionate  devotion.  The  spell  is  on  us  for  all  our 
lives,  never  to  be  loosened.  Thus  it  is  that  the  country  people  of 
England  most  deeply  love  their  country.  It  is  because  of  such 
places  as  this,  because  of  the  crescent-moon  hanging  over  the 
wheatfields  in  twilight,  or  over  the  downs,  because  of  the  darkness 
of  the  woods  at  nightfall,  because  of  the  blue  folds  in  the  hills, 
because  of  the  waste-ground  peopled  with  rabbits,  covered  with 
thistles  and  thistle-down,  because  of  the  ploughed  fields  and  the 
smell  of  the  upturned  earth,  and  the  edge  of  the  land,  sharp  and 
clear,  against  the  sky,  because  of  all  these  and  a  thousand  other 
incidents  of  like  nature  that  England  is  uniquely  loved.  The 
quality  of  England  is  different  from  any  foreign  land  ;  the  outline 
of  woods  and  fields  may  seem  similar,  but  there  is  a  difference,  and 
no  true  countryman  would  ever  suppose  them  to  be  alike.  When 
the  children  of  England  travel  in  distant  lands,  we  think  of  her 
as  we  know  her,  as  she  has  taught  us,  remembering  always  her 
gentleness  and  her  power.  We  have  learnt  that  the  true  spirit  of 
England  is  to  be  found  in  her  country  places.  This  spirit  has 
outlived  the  tyrannies  of  the  past,  and  will  outlive  the  vulgarity 
of  the  present.  But,  like  her  children,  England  is  humble  and 
submissive,  suffering  many  indignities.  Is  it  not  amazing  that  the 
people  of  this  district  should  allow  some  paltry  individual  thus 
to  defile  with  barbed  wire  the  source  of  their  national  inspiration, 
shutting  them  out  from  the  beauty  which  is  their  inheritance,  and 
plastering  the  sides  of  their  public  ways  with  his  abominable 
entanglements  ?  Doubtless  the  man  who  has  done  this  is  a  country 
gentleman  who  lives  in  London.  No  farmer  or  true  servant  of 
the  land  would  do  such  a  thing.  A  little  wire  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  to  prevent  cattle  breaking  through  a  hedge,  but  not 
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this  palisade  of  eight  strands  as  if  for  some  prison  encampment. 
Damn  the  fellow,  anyway,  for  so  shamelessly  advertising  the  baser 
elements  of  his  nature  ! 

November  14,  Tenterden. — Last  night  I  was  roused  by  the  wind's 
restlessness.  Currents  of  air  were  droning  round  the  corners  of  the 
house,  and  from  time  to  time  the  whole  of  the  upper  storey  seemed 
to  tremble.  At  the  very  moment  of  waking  I  sat  up,  vividly 
conscious  of  the  tumult  without.  Through  the  window  I  could  see 
the  tree-tops  sway  against  a  dark  sky.  The  branches  were  beating 
and  clashing  fiercely  against  one  another,  and  I  knew  that  the  last 
remaining  leaves  were  being  swept  high  up  into  the  dark  air.  With 
a  rush  of  waking  memories  all  my  childhood  seemed  to  sweep  over- 
whelmingly upon  me.  I  was  forgetful  of  my  present  self,  and  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  time  between ;  the  vague  fears  of 
childhood  filled  the  house — fears  of  the  wind  and  of  the  night. 
I  was  aware,  too,  in  a  childish  manner  of  the  comfort  of  the  en- 
closed room  and  the  friendly  refuge  of  my  bed.  As  I  stared  for 
assurance  at  the  walls,  they  looked  as  they  did  long  years  ago 
when  flickering  shadows  danced  up  and  down.  In  a  few  seconds 
I  was  myself  again,  no  longer  so  deliciously  afraid  of  the  wind  and  of 
the  darkness.  I  assured  myself  that  I  must  have  been  still  half 
asleep  ;  but  yet  how  poignantly,  passionately  awake  had  that 
moment  seemed !  .  .  .  And  why  not  afraid  of  the  wind  and  of  the 
darkness  ?  Why,  in  those  intervening  years,  had  I  become  so 
unimaginatively  accustomed  to  the  magic  and  wonder  of  being  ? 
Yet  for  some  seconds  longer  my  heart  still  fluttered  in  a  storm  of 
fancies. 

December  5,  Tenterden. — The  charm  of  England  is  centuries  deep. 
Whatever  the  state  of  our  national  health,  however  filled  with  the 
sense  of  death  and  dissolution  modern  England  may  be,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  remains.  It  speaks  from  the  earth  itself,  from  the 
undulations  of  the  land,  from  the  soft,  mist-like  appearance  of  the 
leafless  copses.  The  cycle  of  the  seasons,  because  it  has  been 
accomplished  numberless  times,  has  become  hallowed.  Each 
phase  passes  into  another,  and  in  its  repetition  is  an  ever-recurring 
mystery.  I  know  very  well  what  manner  of  men  my  forebears 
have  been.  Their  senses  have  apprehended  all  that  is  mine.  They 
have  loved  this  land  which  is  my  heritage.  In  my  blood,  in  my 
brain,  they  live.  I  see  what  they  saw  ;  I  stand  on  the  same  weald, 
knowing  their  hope  and  their  love  and  what  they  ultimately, 
piously  believed. 
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Winter,  of  all  seasons,  speaks  most  definitely  to  the  race- 
consciousness  which  goes  back  into  the  past  and  would  stretch 
forward  into  the  future.  I  cannot  explain  why  it  should  be,  but 
the  naked  boughs,  passive  and  denuded,  are  more  significant  than 
the  luxuriance  of  leaves  and  flowers.  These  are  the  substance  of 
continuity,  enduring  from  one  year  to  another.  It  is  their  shape 
and  character,  the  store  of  potential  power  which  is  indicative. 
They  give  to  winter  an  austere  confidence,  enduring  throughout 
storm  and  cold. 

The  day  has  been  one  of  mist  and  hoar-frost.  This  morning 
the  twigs  of  the  blackthorn  hedges  were  covered  with  a  white  fur 
of  crystals.  To  the  glance  of  the  eye  travelling  over  them,  they 
appeared  of  a  milky  azure  ;  but  seen  separately,  white  and  black 
contrasted  in  sharp  outline.  The  grasses,  too,  brittle  and  crunch- 
ing underfoot,  stood  each  clothed  in  its  delicate  gauze  of  ice.  I 
came  on  my  walk  to  a  little  hollow  in  the  rolling  upland.  A  path 
led  steeply  down  beside  a  cleared  coppice.  I  passed  a  thick-set 
hedge,  and  found  myself  looking  up  at  the  soft  undulation  of 
naked  arable.  The  contours  rose  delicately  and  gently  up  to  the 
white  sky  of  mist.  The  field  was  of  wheat-stubble,  yellow  like 
amber.  The  folds  and  turns  of  the  contours  showed  here  and 
there  a  faintly  darker  tint.  Upon  one  side  was  a  hazel  copse  with 
oak  trees.  The  multitude  of  twigs  was  lake  and  mauve,  and  at 
the  tips  faded  palely  into  the  pale  sky.  There  was  no  sunlight, 
only  a  pearly  whiteness,  impenetrable  and  all-enfolding.  The  air 
was  still  as  in  winter,  unenlivened  by  insects.  Up  a  small  tongue- 
shaped  declivity  a  spur  from  the  wood  thrust  out  into  the  field, 
following  the  character  of  the  ground.  Some  jays  screamed 
among  the  oak  trees,  and  I  saw  the  blue  and  pink  of  their  plumage 
among  the  blue  and  pink  of  the  twigs.  A  magpie  came  flying 
over  the  yellow  stubble  through  the  pearly,  semi-opaque  sky. 
It  moved  mysteriously  and  swiftly,  dipping  and  rising  with  the 
beat  of  the  wings  and  gliding  a  little,  balanced  by  the  long,  straight 
tail.  It  lilted  in  the  air,  passing  over  the  wood  and  away.  After 
an  interval  of  utter  stillness  another  magpie  followed.  It  came 
from  out  of  the  whiteness  of  the  mist,  sweeping  down  towards  the 
hollow,  then  rising  with  a  startled  cry. 

As  I  waited,  listening  and  watching,  I  knew  very  well  that 
I  stood  upon  ground  that  was  essentially  my  own,  and  that  I  saw 
the  same  sights  that  my  parents  had  seen,  and  my  parents'  parents. 
I  walked  farther  toward  the  wood,  and  a  covey  of  partridges  in  full 
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flight  swept  on  arched  wings  over  the  field,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  pheasant,  with  a  scream  of  alarm,  passed  but  a  few  feet 
overhead.  The  path  twisted  a  little ;  it  led  through  the  copse, 
over  a  stile,  over  a  plank  bridge,  and  up  a  steep  bank  across  a 
diminutive  wilderness  of  uncultivated  ground.  A  ruin  of  summer 
blossoms,  knapweed,  St.  John's-wort,  and  thistles,  with  interthread- 
ing  grasses,  was  yet  standing ;  but  now  each  spray  and  leaf 
flowered  with  frost  crystals.  It  was  a  frozen  beauty,  static  under 
the  touch  of  winter,  different  from  its  summer  grace.  Each  haulm 
of  grass  stood  separate,  rigid  with  cold. 

And  I  was  glad  and  comforted,  knowing  that  this  was  England 
— -England  at  its  best.  This  would  endure  in  spite  of  the  death 
which  eats  at  our  social  body,  in  spite  of  the  process  of  decadence 
and  the  exaltation  of  hatred.  It  was  apart  from  the  poisonous 
hypocrisy  of  our  time,  which  worships  hate  in  the  name  of  love, 
which  longs  for  and  glories  in  the  processes  of  destruction,  which 
turns  in  hatred  against  other  peoples  and  then  in  hatred  against 
itself.  It  is  apart,  far  apart,  from  the  jingo  patriotism  which  does 
not  love  England,  which  indeed  does  not  know  England,  but 
which  finds  an  outlet  for  its  rancour  in  the  abuse  of  other  countries. 
This  vile  jingoism  and  the  base  lies  which  the  people  all  too  readily 
devour,  these  will  pass :  they  will  destroy  themselves,  as  indeed 
they  are  bound  to  do. 

The  land  will  endure,  and  the  spirit  of  the  land,  eternal  because 
ever-recurring,  ever  self-renewed  with  the  seasons,  holding  within 
the  amplitude  of  its  beauty  not  only  the  lives  of  our  forebears  but 
the  lives  of  our  children's  children. 

.  December  20,  Tenterden, — Among  the  leafless  boughs  of  oaks 
and  in  the  hedges  along  the  roadside  are  to  be  seen  large  flocks  of 
titmice.  Great-tits  and  blue-tits  are  there  in  plenty,  but  these 
birds  are  common  in  all  localities.  There  are  long-tailed-tits  here, 
also  in  large  flocks  and  more  commonly  distributed  than  I  have  seen 
them  elsewhere.  In  almost  every  copse  some  twenty  or  thirty  are 
to  be  seen.  They  flit  quickly  from  tree  to  tree,  uttering  their  shrill 
chirp  zi  zi  zi.  They  cling  to  twigs  in  any  position  ;  for  the  most 
part  they  hang,  swinging  with  their  backs  to  the  earth  and  their 
eyes  on  a  level  with  their  feet.  The  black,  thorn-like  beaks  are 
kept  constantly  probing  for  minute  insects  in  the  bark  and  under 
and  amongst  tufts  of  lichen.  At  each  peck  they  must  get  little 
enough,  and  in  this  winter  weather,  when  insects  are  scarce,  it  no 
doubt  takes  them  a  whole  day  of  hard  work  to  get  sufficient  food 
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to  keep  their  little  bodies  alive.  They  are  the  most  charming  of 
small  birds,  with  their  curious,  high-domed  foreheads,  their  flat- 
looking  faces,  their  black  eyes,  red  eyelids,  and  extravagantly 
long  tails.  Their  colouring,  when  seen  at  close  quarters,  is  wonder- 
fully soft,  of  mauve  grey,  white,  pink,  and  black.  The  body 
is  constantly  in  motion,  the  bright,  bead-like  eyes  give^but  a 
moment's  glance  and  are  back  at  that  exacting  business  of  finding 
food. 

In  company  with  almost  every  flock  of  tits  that  I  have  seen 
this  winter  there  have  been  golden-crested  wrens,  seldom  more  than 
one  or  two  to  each  flock  of  tits,  though  on  one  occasion  I  saw  as 
many  as  eight  together.  Sometimes  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
them,  but  have  heard  their  unmistakable  note.  These  birds  are 
far  commoner  than  I  supposed ;  in  almost  every  copse  they  are 
to  be  seen  or  heard,  if  one  waits  for  a  short  time.  Usually  they  will 
appear  in  company  with  tits,  though  often  they  will  linger  behind 
when  the  flock  has  gone  by.  They  are  extraordinarily  tame,  the 
tamest  of  all  our  wild  birds,  or,  it  is  perhaps  truer  to  say,  the  most 
indifferent  to  the  presence  of  man.  They  do  not  approach  man  in 
the  same  self-interested  and  comprehending  spirit  as  does  a  robin, 
in  the  hope  that  the  spade  will  turn  up  a  worm,  but  in  the  same 
way  as  they  would  approach  a  tree — as  a  natural  object  to  be 
neither  feared  nor  avoided.  I  have  had  them  within  two  feet  of  my 
hand  ;  they  have  glanced  at  me  from  time  to  time  and  passed  on, 
recognising  that  I  was  harmless,  but  not  interesting  or  likely  to  prove 
a  good  hunting-ground  for  small  insects.  The  flame-like  crest 
of  gold  on  the  males  is  very  bright  and  definite.  The  feathers  of 
this  crest  are  comparable  with  the  brilliant  colours  of  humming- 
birds, and,  like  humming-birds,  I  have  seen  gold-crests  hover  with 
invisibly  fast-beating  wings  opposite  the  underside  of  bramble 
leaves,  on  which,  no  doubt,  lurked  little  groups  of  aphis.  They 
are  seen  to  their  best  advantage  among  a  setting  of  bramble  leaves, 
which  at  this  season  vary  from  dead  green  to  bronze  and  purple 
and  saffron.  They  flit  delicately  amongst  the  brilliant  colours  of 
their  favourite  hunting-ground,  their  own  bright  crest  out-shining 
by  far  the  tints  of  the  leaves. 

Often  I  have  wondered  where  such  small  birds  as  these  spent 
the  cold  nights  of  winter.  A  great  many  roost,  I  expect,  among 
the  close-set,  protecting  needles  of  fir-trees.  On  an  evening  not 
long  ago  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  many  different  species  sheltered 
in  hay-stacks.  It  was  late  twilight  when  I  was  passing  a  lonely 
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and  isolated  farmyard.  Some  hay-Stacks  stood  beside  a  tiled 
outhouse,  on  the  roof  of  which  a  great  number  of  sparrows,  chaf- 
finches, greenfinches,  and  linnets  were  holding  a  vigorous  con- 
versation. I  stood  watching  them  for  some  time,  and  saw  that 
every  now  and  then  some  of  their  number  would  fly  across  and 
disappear  into  the  side  of  one  of  the  stacks.  Yet  the  gathering 
on  the  roof  did  not  apparently  get  less  ;  other  late  arrivals  joined 
them,  and  also  gathered  on  an  ash-tree  that  stood  close  by.  I  then 
saw  that  a  large  number  of  tits,  blue-tits,  great-tits,  and  long- 
tailed-tits,  and  with  them  some  hedge-sparrows  and  a  few  gold- 
crests  had  set  up  a  rival  meeting-place  amongst  brambles  and  long 
grass.  These,  in  their  time,  also  flew  into  the  stack  and  disappeared. 
I  waited  till  it  was  quite  dark  and  they  were  all  abed ;  there 
must  have  been  several  hundred  birds  in  that  one  stack. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  a  sequel  to  this  little  scene.  It 
was  again  late  twilight,  almost  dark,  and  I  had  been  watching  a 
barn  owl  fluttering  and  swaying  over  a  ploughed  field.  The  soft 
and  silent  flight  of  these  birds  always  attracts  me,  and  I  followed 
it  for  some  distance.  After  working  to  and  fro  over  the  field 
without  finding  anything  to  pounce  upon,  it  set  off  for  a  neigh- 
bouring group  of  hay-stacks.  It  fluttered  under  the  eaves  of  the 
stacks,  with  difficulty  it  settled,  beating  its  wings.  I  watched  it 
settle  again  and  again,  probing  into  the  stack.  Suddenly  it  lifted 
clear  into  the  air,  flew  to  the  gable  of  a  roof,  and  began  tearing 
at  its  prey.  This  happened  several  times.  Of  course  it  may  have 
been  mice  that  the  owl  was  eating,  but  I  think  it  was  small  birds. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I  HAVE  discovered  the  archives  of  an  extinct  race. 

I  cannot  tell  where  they  lived.  I  conjecture  from  their  unbroken 
twitter  of  conversation  (comparable  to  that  of  starlings  in  autumn 
twilight)  that  their  country  was  somewhere  near  or  within  the 
confines  of  Cloud-cuckoo-land.  Apart  from  this  defect  in  the 
records  which  have  accidentally  come  into  my  possession,  there 
are  few  details  of  their  full,  eager  life  which  are  missing  from  the 
document  now  before  me. 

These  interesting  people  were  in  existence  between  1840  and 
1860.  Their  city — for  such  it  must  have  been,  to  my  mind  ;  it 
had  a  King  of  its  own,  but  all  the  inhabitants  knew  one  another — 
was  on  the  sea,  or  at  least  possessed  a  harbour.  The  chronicler — 
writing  mainly  in  the  dialogue  form  made  popular  by  Aelfric  and 
Erasmus — constantly  speaks  of  seeing  or  buying  fine  ships,  and  of 
frequenting  the  society  of  sea-captains  and  sailors.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  a  more  than  casual,  even  an  intimate,  interest 
in  seafarers,  for  when  he  was  asked,  '  Have  the  sailors  any  good 
mattresses  ?  '  he  was  able  to  reply  at  once  that '  they  have  not  any 
good  ones.'  He  apparently  bought  little  trifles  of  them — '  Have 
you  the  birds  of  the  sailors  ?  '  'I  have  not  their  birds,  but  their 
fine  sticks.'  Perhaps  he  employed  barter  ;  one  sailor  is  mentioned 
as  owning  '  my  old  gun.' 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  trade  of  the  port  was  active  and  multi- 
farious. The  town  was  thronged  with  men  of  other  races— French- 
men, Englishmen,  Poles,  Germans,  Russians,  Dutchmen,  Americans, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  '  foreigners '  are  all  mentioned  as  being 
present  and  entering  vividly  into  the  life  of  the  place.  '  The 
Americans  like  us,'  the  chronicler  says.  The  Germans  came  to 
buy  horses  ;  they  are  described  as  having  no  ships,  but  excellent 
corn.  The  Turks  apparently  desired  '  our  fine  guns,'  but '  they  have 
them  not.'  The  Spaniards  traded  in  asses,  the  French  in  good 
gloves  and  other  wares.  '  Have  the  French  any  birds  ? '  '  They  have 
no  birds,  but  they  have  some  pretty  jewels.'  There  is  a  curious  sequel 
to  a  note  on  some  Russian  traders.  '  Have  the  Russians  anything 
good  ? '  '  They  have  something  good.'  '  What  have  they  good  ?  ' 
'  They  have  some  good  oxen.'  '  Has  anyone  my  small  combs  ?  ' 

References  to  firearms  occur  in  the  records  with  some  frequency. 
The  chronicler  at  one  time  possessed  only  a  wooden  gun,  but  later, 
after  acquiring  the  merchant's  corkscrew,  the  Frenchman's  fine 
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umbrella,  his  own  brother's  good  candlestick,  a  gold  ribbon,  some 
of  his  friends'  knives,  and  several  horses,  he  declares,  '  I  am  in 
want  of  a  good  gun  '  :  no  doubt  to  guard  these  treasures.  A  little 
later  he  was  asked,  '  Have  you  seen  the  fine  gun  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  ? '  'I  have  seen  it.'  But  he  must  have  been  ill-advised  if 
he  purchased  it  at  sight,  for  he  exclaims  soon  afterwards,  '  My  gun 
is  good  for  nothing.'  He  spoke  of  selling  it '  in  order  to  buy  a  new 
hat ' ;  but  a  counsellor  dissuaded  him  with  the  remark  that  '  you 
have  more  money  than  you  want.'  The  gun  was  stolen  shortly 
afterwards.  Can  the  sailor  have  purloined  it,  and  have  b 
discovered  and  forgiven  ? 

It  is  not  stated  whether  this  nobler  weapon  was  obtaine< 
definitely  for  self-defence,  or  as  an  item  in  some  form  of  nationa 
service.  But  the  little  state  certainly  had  enemies,  and  smal 
naval  and  military  forces  were  maintained.  '  Is  our  enemy  willing 
to  burn  his  ship  ?  '  '  He  is  not  willing  to  burn  his  own,  but  ours.' 
The  threat  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  alarm  at  the  moment : 
life  ran  its  even  course.  '  Do  you  wish  to  do  anything  ? '  the 
chronicler  continues  :  '  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything.'  Masterly 
inactivity  ;  but  the  Imperialist  questioner  is  not  daunted.  '  What 
do  you  wish  to  do  ?  '  '  We  wish  to  warm  our  tea  and  our  father's 
coffee.'  I  have  never  seen  a  more  completely  final  rebuke.  But  a 
fresh  menace  caused  certain  precautions  to  be  taken.  '  Which 
looking-glasses  have  the  enemies  a  desire  to  break  ? '  an  alarmed 
citizen  asks  ;  and  receives  the  devastating  reply,  '  They  have  a 
desire  to  break  those  which  you  have,  those  which  I  have,  and  those 
which  our  children  and  friends  have.'  '  Have  you  a  mind  to  buy 
another  ship  ? '  'I  have  a  mind  to  buy  another.'  Small  wonder. 
I  find  no  evidence,  however,  of  the  existence  of  a  Navy  League  ill 
this  innocent  country. 

It  is  the  inconsistencies  rather  than  the  determined  expressioji 
of  emotion  and  policy  that  are  the  most  striking  feature  of  both 
the  public  and  private  life  of  the  place.  Living  in  many  ways  an 
almost  Arcadian  existence,  the  inhabitants  nevertheless  seem  at 
times  to  be  almost  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  *  Why  have  you  given 
that  boy  a  blow  with  your  fist  ? '  The  reply  and  subsequent 
admissions  are  startling.  '  Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping.' 
'  Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  ?  '  '  Nobody  luis 
hindered  me  from  writing ' — to  judge  from  his  volubility  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task — '  but  I  have  hindered  someone  from  hurting  your 
cousin.'  And  again — 'A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me.' 
'  What  (lequel)  ?  '  'I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has 
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given  me  a  blow  with  a  stick.'  '  Then  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart.' 
But  his  friend  was  a  deep  well  of  pity,  for  the  chronicler  immediately 
upbraids  him  for  pitying  someone  else  at  the  same  time.  '  I  pity 
him  because  you  have  broken  his  neck,'  was  his  cold  reply. 

A  somewhat  similar  tendency  to  callousness  is  occasionally 
observable  in  their  attitude  to  animals.  '  Does  the  son  of  our  old 
friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox  ?  '  '  He  wishes  to  kill  two.'  '  Which  ox 
will  he  kill  ?  '  'He  will  kill  that  of  the  good  peasant.'  '  Will  he 
kill  this  or  that  ox  ?  '  'He  will  kill  both.'  '  Why  have  your 
brothers  gone  away  ?  '  '  They  have  gone  away  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  seen  by  the  man  whose  dog  they  have  killed.' 

Other  aspects  of  life,  however,  are  more  pleasing.  The  chroni- 
cler's family  seem  united  and  warm-hearted.  He  says,  frankly, 
of  himself,  '  I  am  loved.'  His  younger  brothers  were  '  loved  by 
their  friends.'  Of  his  elder  brother,  a  great  traveller,  described  as 
'  assiduous,'  he  writes,  '  When  we  are  not  together,  we  always  think 
of  each  other.'  The  tendency  towards  the  common  holding  or 
the  constant  exchange  of  personal  property,  already  noticed, 
cannot  but  denote  an  amicable  state  of  society,  even  though  one 
hears  the  faint  voice  of  discontent  now  and  again — '  Sometimes  you 
are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,'  grumbles  the  friendly 
interlocutor, '  and  sometimes  something  else  is  the  matter  with  you.' 
The  author's  tastes  were  simple — '  to  study,  to  read  a  good  book, 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  and  the  ball,  and  to  ride.' 

But  his  family  were  not  wholly  perfect.  His  uncle,  who  loved 
him,  '  likes  to  drink  better  than  to  eat.'  '  What  does  your  uncle 
ask  f or  ?  '  '  He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine.'  '  Has  he  not  already 
drunk  ?  '  'He  has  already  drunk,  but  he  is  still  thirsty.'  The 
uncle  was  married,  and  had  no  money,  but  was  very  pleased  with 
his  children,  and  happier  than  his  rich  friends.  And  one  brother 
was  something  of  a  glutton  :  '  though  he  said  he  had  no  appetite, 
yet,  for  all  that,  he  ate  all  the  meat,  bread  and  vegetables,  and  drank 
all  the  wine,  beer,  and  cider.'  Their  life  at  times  was  luxurious. 
They  lived  in  '  a  very  fine  castle.'  They  had  ornaments  of  silver 
I  and  gold,  and  '  much  bread,  much  wine,  and  many  books.'  '  We 
1  eat  good  bread,  beef,  and  cakes.'  When  the  son  of  their  gardener 
went  to  market  for  them,  he  '  bought  some  chickens,  oxen,  corn, 
!  wine,  cheese,  and  cider.'  They  had  so  many  cherries  and  straw- 
berries that  they  could  not  eat  them  all.  They  had  generous 
neighbours,  too  :  '  How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fern.) 
given  you  ? '  '  She  has  given  me  more  than  twenty.'  This  '  good 
neighbour  (fern.) '  was  perhaps  nearer  to  the  writer's  affections 
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than  another  friend,  with  whom  he  had  the  following  remarkable 
dialogue  : 

'  Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  everybody  ?  '  '  If  I  laugh  at 
your  coat,  I  do  not  laugh  at  everybody.'  '  Does  your  son  resemble 
anyone  1  '  (Why  not  say  outright,  '  Does  your  son  take  after 
you  ?  ')  '  He  resembles  no  one.'  '  Why  do  you  not  drink  ? ' 
'  I  do  not  know  what  to  drink,  for  I  like  good  wine  and  yours  looks 
like  vinegar.' 

We  live  in  a  wale,  and  must  take  the  consequences  of  sich  a 
sitiwation.  This  happy  family  had  its  little  and  great  trials,  even 
its  eternal  partings.  '  Why  do  you  sit  near  the  fire  ?  '  '  My  hands 
and  feet  are  cold  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire.'  '  Are 
your  sister's  hands  cold  ?  '  '  No,  but  her  feet  are  cold.'  '  What 
is  the  matter  with  your  aunt  ?  '  '  Her  leg  hurts  her.'  '  Is 
anything  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  '  My  head  hurts  me.'  '  What 
is  the  matter  with  that  woman  ?  '  '  Her  tongue  hurts  her  very 
much.'  Most  of  the  family  spent  much  time  in  cutting  their 
fingers,  and  several  had  sore  feet.  Then  there  was  a  cousin  who 
was  '  always  getting  into  some  bad  scrape  (or  other)  ' — and 
apparently  staying  there ;  unlike  the  chronicler,  who  boasted 
that  he  himself  always  got  out  of  them  again.  And  an  elder 
sister  was  idle  and  naughty. 

And  then  there  was  a  holocaust.  '  Of  what  illness  did  your 
sister  die  ?  '  '  She  died  of  (de  la)  fever.'  '  How  is  your  brother  1 ' 
*  My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died  three  months  ago  .  .  . 
of  apoplexy.'  '  How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ?  '  '  She  is  not 
well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  this 
morning  the  fever  has  returned.'  '  Has  she  an  intermittent  fever  ? ' 
'  I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has  cold  fits.'  '  What  has  become 
of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  your  mother's  ?  '  '  She  died  this 
morning  of  apoplexy.'  '  Why  does  the  mother  of  our  old  servant 
shed  tears  1  '  '  She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman  (le  vi&il 
ecclesiastique),  her  friend,  died  a  few  days  ago.'  '  Of  what  illness 
did  he  die  ?  '  '  He  was  struck  with  apoplexy.' 

'  Oh,  oh,'  as  M.  Maeterlinck  says,  '  it  is  very  sad.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  attribute  of  the  race,  in  my  opinion — 
if  I  except  for  the  moment  certain  features  of  the  scanty  remains 
of  its  literature — is  the  lightning-like,  almost  inconsequent,  agility 
of  its  mind.  From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  their  association 
of  ideas  is  so  rapid,  compared  with  our  own,  as  to  be  sometimes 
almost  imperceptible.  Their  nimble  wits  leap  from  subject  to 
subject  with  the  silence  and  celerity  of  a  lemur.  I  should  like  to 
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give  a  typical  extract,  endeavouring,  with  an  understanding  creeping 
slowly  far  behind  that  of  this  lively  chronicler,  to  suggest  the 
suppressed  stages  in  his  mental  process.  In  the  original  the  questions 
and  answers  are  continuous,  and  the  gaps  unexplained. 
I  '  Has  the  Frenchman  had  good  wine  ?  '  '  He  has  had  some, 
and  he  has  still  (encore)  some.'  *  Hast  thou  had  large  cakes  ?  ' 
'  I  have  had  some.' 

The  connexion  here,  I  think,  must  be  derived  from  the  Victorian 
custom  of  offering  guests  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  little  cake.  The 
largeness  and  plural  number  of  the  cakes  is  in  keeping  with  the 
tendency  of  the  race  to  luxury. 

'  Has  thy  brother  had  any  ?  '  '  He  has  not  had  any.'  And 
here  I  feel  a  little  bewildered,  for  the  dialogue  gives  a  surprising 
jump.  '  Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  had  any  butter  ?  '  'He  has 
had  some.'  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  two-fold  association  here, 
with  a  complex  link.  It  is  probable,  from  other  passages,  that  the 
brother  had  been  denied  large  cakes,  as  a  punishment  for  some 
disobedience.  The  moralist  would  automatically  think  of  man's 
first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit.  .  .  .  Hence  gardener.  And  then 
again,  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  poor  would  lead  him  to 
remember  sadly  that  the  indigent  gardener  could  hardly  afford  to 
purchase  large  cakes  for  his  own  son,  however  lavish  his  previously 
mentioned  commitments  in  his  employer's  behalf.  The  gardener's 
son  must  munch  bread  :  and  so  to  butter. 

His  next  thought-step  from  the  gardener  naturally  took  him 
to  Poles.     '  Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco  ? '     '  They  have 
had  some.'    '  What  tobacco  have  they  had  ?  '    '  They  have  had 
tobacco  and  snuff.'     There  may  be  here  also  dim  subconscious 
memories  of  the  era  when  '  monkeys  chewed  tobacco,'  and  of  the 
fact  that  gardeners  are  usually  Scotsmen— the  tobacconist's  sign 
in  those  days.    Englishmen  would  naturally  be  the  next  stage  by 
contrast.     '  Have  the  English  had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  ?  '     '  They 
have  had  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.'    The  consequence  of 
taking  sugar  and  tea  half-and-half  clearly  inspires  the  grim  next 
sentence.     '  Has  the  physician  been  right  ?  '     'He  has  been  wrong.' 
And  then  there  emerges  a  singularly  rigid  and  colourless  figure 
•  who,  I  think,  can  only  be  introduced  here  as  Mrs.  Trimmer  intro- 
!  duced  the  mock-bird  ('  properly  a  native  of  America ')  into  her 
:  'History  of  the  Robins' — 'for  the  sake  of  the  moral.'    'Has  the 
!  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  ?  '    '  He  has  never  been  either 
right  or  wrong.'    I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  moral  is,  but  I  feel 
certain  it  is  there.     '  Never  right  or  wrong  '  :  what  was  he  ? 
VOL.  LIII— NO.   317.  N.S.  39 
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I  have  said  that  few  fragments  of  their  literature  appear  to  be 
preserved.  Scattered  through  the  chronicle  are  a  few  anecdotes 
of  no  marked  character  :  they  resemble  the  early  fables  of  all 
literature.  Towards  the  end  is  a  longer  narrative — a  sort  of  short 
epic,  the  '  History  of  John  and  Mary.'  I  can  condense  it  into  even 
less  space  than  it  occupies  in  the  full  text.  It  is  as  quick  in  its 
transitions  as  the  dialogues.  John  and  Mary,  four  and  three  years 
of  age  respectively,  were  wrecked  with  their  father  and  mother. 
The  father  vanished  in  the  ocean ;  the  mother  and  two  children 
were  washed  ashore  on  a  desert  island,  where  they  lived  on  birds' 
eggs  and  fruit  for  two  years,  in  a  hollow  tree-trunk.  The  mother 
then  died  in  the  tree,  leaving  them  her  Testament  and  Prayer-book. 
After  several  days  the  hollow  tree  became  uninhabitable  for  reasons 
which  are  described  in  full  and  frank  detail.  They  had  to  seek 
another  hollow  tree.  The  island  apparently  abounded  in  them, 
and  the  birds  nested,  the  fruits  ripened,  all  the  year  round.  They 
lived  in  the  new  tree  eleven  years,  when  a  boat  with  '  several  black 
men  '  arrived,  and  bore  them  oft  to  another  island,  whose  king  fell 
in  love  with  Mary.  The  black  men  were  cannibals,  and  worshipped 
'  a  great  ugly  monkey  (le  singe).'  John  and  Mary,  the  good  little 
Christians,  poisoned  the  monkey,  and  it  died.  A  new  one  was 
procured,  and  it  was  proposed  to  offer  the  two  young  people  as  a 
burnt  sacrifice  to  the  beast.  This  was  about  to  be  done  when  enemy 
cannibals  landed,  defeated  the  aborigines,  and  carried  off  the  whites 
as  slaves  to  their  king.  This  king  had  another  white  prisoner, 
whom  he  proposed  to  fatten  up  (I'engraisser)  and  eat.  It  was  Daddy, 
of  course.  Mary  went  to  the  king  and  made  a  firm  offer  :  '  He  is 
old  and  thin,  and  I  am  young  and  fat ;  so  I  hope  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  eat  me  instead.'  The  Savage  was  so  struck  by  the 
Maiden's  Prayer  that  he  set  all  three  free  and  put  them  on  a  boat 
bound  for  a  Spanish  island.  The  Governor  of  the  island  married 
Mary  ('  this  girl  has  not  a  penny — n'a  pas  le  sou — and  is  sadly 
sunburnt — brulee  du  soleil ;  but —  ')  and  '  gave  one  of  his  relations 
to  John.'  '  They  lived  very  happy  in  this  island,  admiring  the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  that  had  only  allowed  Mary  to  be  a  slave 
that  she  might  thereby  be  the  means  of  (que  pour  lui  donner  occasion 
de)  saving  her  father's  life.' 


What  a  world !  And  Ollendorf ,  its  inventor,  claimed  for  it 
that  '  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other  the  pupil's  attention 
is  continually  kept  alive.'  I  suggest  hypertrophied  as  a  more 
suitable  adjective.  F.  J.  HARVEY  DARTON. 
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THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  DAW  SON. 

BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 
I. — A  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  PETROL  TINS. 

IT  is  the  autumn,  the  Season  of  Repentance,  and  yet,  as  I  sit  here 
turning  over  each  sweet  morsel  in  our  summer  of  crime,  I  am  no 
fit  subject  for  absolution.  I  am  free  and  impenitent.  My  accom- 
plice, Chief  Inspector  Dawson,  who  at  this  moment  languishes 
in  gaol,  may  rage  and  beat  his  breast  against  the  bars,  but  there 
is  no  remorse  in  that  stern  heart — not  a  scrap.  Happy  Day,  the 
major  criminal  whose  incompetence  stimulated  Dawson  to  put 
forth  his  genius — '  I  hate  to  see  a  job  bungled ' !  cried  Dawson, 
the  true  artist  in  him  on  fire — Happy  Day  withdrew  at  a  critical 
instant,  for  the  most  paltry  of  reasons  :  he  had  become  engaged 
to  an  angel  among  women,  and  had  resolved  to  be  worthy  of  her ! 
Happy  Day  could  not  understand  why  we  laughed.  He  had 
expected  bitter  exasperation,  reproaches,  even  blows  ;  he  received 
instead  derisive  laughter.  That  cackle  of  laughter  will  haunt  him 
upon  his  wedding  morn,  and  on  many  morns  thereafter.  When 
he  learns  to  understand  it  and  to  share  in  it  he  will  have  become 
a  free  man,  even  as  are  Dawson  and  I.  For,  though  Dawson 
languishes  behind  stone  walls,  his  spirit,  the  essence  of  manhood, 
is  as  free  as  mine. 

Dawson  was  tried  and  convicted  under  the  style  and  description 
of  Cholmondeley  Jones,  journalist  and  author.  He  assumed  for 
the  adornment  of  the  dock  my  own  sorry  trades,  and  I  cannot 
be  too  thankful  that  it  did  not  accord  with  his  bizarre  sense  of 
humour  to  assume  my  name  also.  The  name  was  out  and  written 
down  before  he  thought  of  me,  but  the  description  indicates  that 
I  was  an  instant  later  present  to  his  mind.  My  poor  reputation 
missed  a  crash  by  a  few  seconds.  When  I  learned  of  his  arrest 
:  I  rushed  down  with  an  offer  of  bail— which  was  disrespectfully 
declined — and  later  I  visited  him  in  his  prison  cell.  He  showed 
no  gratitude  when  I  offered  to  stand  beside  him,  a  self-accused 
brother  in  iniquity.  He,  the  professional,  contemptuously  thrust 
aside  me,  the  intrusive  amateur.  The  trade  union  of  law  and  crime 
has  no  use  for  blacklegs. 

'  What  would  be  the  good  of  that  ? '  he  asked  scornfully.    '  You 
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would  get  hurt  to  no  purpose.  You  would  be  made  to  serve 
your  sentence  less  a  discount  for  good  conduct,  while  my  three 
years  will  come  down  to  less  than  three  months.  Do  you  suppose 
they  don't  know  who  I  am  ?  I  put  up  the  Cholmondeley  Jones 
fake  for  the  Bench  and  the  Press,  not  for  the  police.  How  do  they 
know  ?  Finger  prints.  Mine  were  taken  at  the  Yard  during  the 
war  for  identification  in  case  my  headless  and  mutilated  corpse 
were  one  day  recovered  from  the  river.  I  came  near  to  that  more 
than  once.  But  the  Yard  knows  that  Dawson  is  in  a  mess  which 
every  police  officer  in  the  country  has  to  do  his  utmost  to  cover  up. 
I  was  took  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  at  first  they  were  rather 
haughty :  they  came  the  District  Inspector  and  Sergeant  over  me. 
But  since  then  they  can't  do  enough  to  make  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
Jones  comfortable.  The  Yard  has  got  out  my  finger-print  record, 
the  dear  old  Chief  is  cursing  and  tearing  his  hair,  my  late  colleagues 
and  rivals  are  pretending  to  feel  grave  concern,  and  my  late  sub- 
ordinates are  grinning  all  over  their  silly  faces  and  half-way  down 
their  fat  backs.  Down  here  I  might  be  a  field-marshal  waited  on 
by  pip-squeaks.  They  crawl  in  and  back  out  like  as  if  I  was 
Royalty.  The  secret  will  be  kept,  you  see.  I  shall  be  given 
three  years  from  the  Bench,  but  the  doors  will  be  opened  by  the 
police  inside  three  months.  So  don't  you  go  butting  in  with  that 
torn-fool  notion  of  giving  yourself  up.' 

I  was  present  at  the  Winchester  Assizes  and  heard  Dawson 
plead  '  Guilty  '  in  what  the  newspapers  called  a  firm  voice.  They 
added  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Jones,  the  well-known  author — they 
did  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  illusive  sphere  of  his  well-known 
authorship — -appeared  to  feel  his  position  acutely.  Formal  evidence 
was  given  of  Dawson's  red-handed  capture,  and  within  ten  minutes 
the  knife  fell  which  was  aimed  to  cut  him  off  from  human  society 
for  three  years.  For  me  the  whole  sordid  drama  had  the  air  of  a 
carefully  rehearsed  scene  in  a  play.  If  the  Judge  knew  that  it 
was  a  play — -which  I  take  leave  to  doubt — -he  acted  his  part  to 
admiration.  He  said  that  when  a  highly  educated  professional 
man,  with  a  distinguished  career  behind  him  in  journalism  and — er 
— -literature,  committed  the  heinous  offence  of  smuggling  whisky 
at  thirty  degrees  over  proof — a  sympathetic  sigh  went  up  from 
the  Bar — -it  was  time  for  Justice  to  take  her  coat  off— or  words 
to  that  effect.  So  Justice,  grinning  behind  the  bandage  which 
veils  her  eyes,  took  off  her  coat,  smote  Dawson  violently  with  her 
scales,  and  the  Court  passed  on  to  the  next  case.  Mr.  Cholmoudeley 
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Jones,  the  well-known  journalist  and  author,  whose  air  of  hardened 
unconcern  impressed  the  reporters  unfavourably,  was  conveyed  to 
the  cells,  where  he  still  languishes.  Had  he  cringed  or  wept  he 
might  have  achieved  popularity — during  the  currency  of  one  issue 
of  an  evening  paper. 

That  was  more  than  two  months  ago.  He  gave  his  own  period 
of  incarceration  a  limit  of  three  months,  and,  seeing  that  every 
other  detail  in  the  play  was  written  precisely  as  he  foretold,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  him  in  this.  '  Careful,  sir,'  whispered  a  police 
officer  as  Dawson  moved  away.  '  Mind  the  steps — they  are  a 
bit  crooked.'  The  respectful  solicitude  of  the  captors  for  their 
convicted  captive  makes  me  doubt  if  there  has  been  much  of  lan- 
guishment  about  Dawson's  prison  life.  I  picture  him  in  Winchester 
Gaol  as  the  honoured  guest  of  the  warders'  mess.  Maybe  he  dines 
nightly  with  the  Governor.  I  am  sure  that  long  ere  this  his  Hard 
Shell  Baptistry  has  fallen  like  an  Homeric  rock  upon  the  Episcopalian 
head  of  the  Chaplain.  It  is  possible  that  while  I,  his  accomplice 
and  tempter,  mourn  over  him,  Dawson  is  experiencing  the  time 
of  his  life.  His  last  words  to  me  were  :  '  Get  busy.  Write  of  all 
the  fun  that  we  had  together.  You  have  been  wasting  the  good 
years  ;  it  is  time  that  you  gave  the  public  some  more  of  the 

authentic  Dawson.'    So  while  he  lang •,  while,  at  any  rate,  he 

lies  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  outraged  and  respectful  Law,  I 
have  been  getting  busy.  Perhaps  he  really  will  be  '  out '  in  time 
to  read  the  proofs. 

All  the  circumstances  which  led,  with  unhalting  steps,  up  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Jones  had  been 
arranged  by  Fate,  that  most  meticulous  of  artists  in  humour. 
Every  detail  had  been  thought  out  and  written  down  in  the  Books 
of  Destiny  long  ere  Dawson  and  I,  his  biographer,  came  upon  the 
scene.  Happy  Day's  two-hundred-year-old  wine  and  spirit  business 
at  Southampton  ;  Happy  Day's  twenty-foot  yawl  in  which  he  and 
I  purposed  to  cruise  the  Narrow  Seas ;  the  kink  in  Happy  Day's 
mind  which  imparted  an  engagingly  unlawful  twist  to  his  com- 
mercial operations — -a  '  born  crook '  was  Dawson's  description 
of  him  ;  Dawson's  six  weeks  of  holiday  from  the  Yard,  the  first 
of  his  holidays  since  the  dreadful  summer  of  1914  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  removal  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Customs 
duty  on  petrol— all  had  been  arranged  by  that  artist,  Fate,  before 
word  was  given  to  ring  up  the  curtain.  For  what  followed  we 
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were  all  amenable  to  the  Law,  though  our  consciences  acquitted  us 
of  blame.  What  were  we  but  the  toys  with  which  Fate  had  been 
pleased  to  divert  her  leisure  ? 

When  Dawson  first  burst  in  upon  me  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
for  Southampton,  I,  poor  fool,  resented  his  presence  as  an  intrusion. 
When,  further,  he  declared  his  intention  to  accompany  me,  and  to 
extort  an  invitation  to  spend  weeks  in  the  cabin  of  a  total  stranger, 
I  flushed  with  embarrassment.  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that, 
though  born  in  a  Portsmouth  cottage,  and  bred  as  a  private  and, 
later,  sergeant  of  Marines,  Dawson  possessed  a  compelling  charm 
of  manner  which  could  impose  upon  men— and,  what  was  more 
wonderful,  upon  women.  He  had  dined  with  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  had  supped  with  princes.  No  one  would  mistake  him  for  a 
product  of  Eton  and  Oxford,  or  of  Winchester  and  Cambridge : 
he  could  not  disguise  his  homespun  fabric ;  yet  he  was  a  man  upon 
whose  lips  men  hung.  Dawson  would  twist  Happy  Day  about  his 
smallest  finger. 

We  engaged  comfortable  rooms  at  the  Dolphin,  despatched  an 
invitation  to  Happy  Day,  and  arranged  the  features  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  an  excellent  dinner  which  Dawson  ordered,  though 
he  confided  the  selection  of  wines  and  cigars  to  me.  You  see,  I 
knew  Happy  Day  and  Happy  Day's  tastes,  while  he  did  not— 
and  Dawson  conceded,  though  unwillingly,  that  some  things  are 
learned  better  in  London  clubs  than  in  Marine  sergeants'  messes. 

In  his  well-cut  dinner  jacket  and  black  tie — -Dawson,  a  man 
of  the  people,  was  far  too  wise  to  patronise  a  cheap  tailor — in  his 
dinner  kit  Dawson  did  not  look  a  day  over  thirty— which  was 
absurd — -and,  more  surprising  still,  looked  and  moved  and  spoke 
like  a  gentleman.  He  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  the  genuine 
article,  but,  in  his  own  forcible  words,  'he  was  a  damned  fine 
imitation.' 

Happy  Day,  when  he  arrived,  was  carrying  a  squat  broad 
suit-case  of  peculiar  pattern.  This  he  put  down  in  a  corner  of  our 
private  room.  When  I  introduced  Dawson  in  his  proper  person — 
as  Chief  Inspector  Dawson — Day  started  quite  perceptibly  and 
glanced  uneasily  towards  that  queerly  patterned  suit-case. 

We  sat  down,  and  Dawson  laid  himself  out  to  remove  what  he 
had  instantly  perceived  to  have  been  a  bad  first  impression.  The 
food  was  excellent,  the  wine  excellent,  and  the  cigars  Corona 
Coronas.  *  Are  you  people  profiteers  ? '  murmured  Happy  Day, 
as  the  waves  of  physical  content  enwrapped  him. 
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'  I  am  a  humble  police  officer,'  said  Dawson  frankly — '  not  a 
gentleman  like  you  or  our  friend  here.  But  as  I  have  been  living 
on  my  expense  sheets  for  seven  years,  and  saving  my  salary  all  the 
time,  I  asked  permission  to  indulge  myself  in  a  good  dinner  for 
once  in  a  while.  You  do  me  the  honour  to-night,  Mr.  Day,  to  be 
my  guest.' 

'  It  is  a  real  honour,'  said  Day  heartily.  '  That  Goulet  might 
have  come  out  of  my  own  cellar  below  Bar.  These  cigars  are  top 
hole,  in  perfect  condition.  If  you  were  not  a  Chief  Inspector, 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  an  awful  guarclian  of  the  Law,  I  would  give  you 
some  liqueur  whisky,  thirty  over  proof,  which  would  make  your 
hair  curl.' 

'  I  am  not  what  you  could  call  cracked  on  the  Law,'  murmured 
Dawson. 

I  then  explained  to  Happy  Day  the  intricacies  of  Dawson's 
character :  how  he  pursued  criminals  and  spies  for  the  sheer  love 
of  the  chase ;  how  he  always  yearned  to  let  them  free  after  they 
had  been  caught — with  a  kindly  pat  on  the  head  and  an  admoni- 
tion not  to  be  caught  next  time ;  how  he  had  been  responsible 
for  prison  reforms  of  the  most  staggering  clemency:  how,  in 
short,  he  was  a  sportsman  by  Divine  grace  and  a  police  officer  by 
accident. 

Happy  Day  turned  with  interest  towards  his  host.  'Is  it 
understood  that  we  are  here  between  four  private  walls  ?  ' 
inquired  he. 

'  You  may  safely  tell  me  of  all  your  murders  and  other  felonies,' 
replied  Dawson  dryly.  '  I  am  off  duty.' 

Day  arose  and  went  towards  that  queerly  shaped  suit-case. 
This  he  opened,  and  drew  forth  a  broad  flat  container  of  metal, 
something  resembling  a  small  petrol  tin.  It  was  well  made  of 
sheet  steel,  and  had  a  screw  stopper. 

'This,'  observed  Day  softly,  'holds  just  one  gallon  of  the 
liqueur  whisky  of  which  I  spoke  just  now.  It  comes  from  my 
cellars  in  Guernsey,  where  it  has  slowly  ripened  these  fifteen  years. 
To  its  other  supreme  merits  it  adds  this  one  :  that  it  has  never 
paid  one  farthing  of  duty.' 

Dawson  thrust  forward  a  claret  glass.  'Unstop  the  keg,' 
said  he.  '  It  will  taste  fine.' 

And  so  it  was  that  Dawson  and  I  succumbed  to  the  temptation 
to  which  Happy  Day,  with  less  excuse,  had  already  fallen.  Day 
was  a  wealthy  man.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  statistical  discussion, 
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assume  that  he  saved  five  pounds  in  duty  upon  every  gallon  of 
whisky  which  he  smuggled  from  Guernsey  into  Southampton. 
It  was  probably  less,  though  I  hesitate  to  make  a  nearer  estimate. 
If,  I  say,  Happy  Day  saved  five  pounds  per  gallon,  thirty  over 
proof,  what  was  a  miserable  five  pounds  when  set  against  the 
expenses  of  his  yawl  and  the  risk  which  he  ran  ?  A  conviction 
for  smuggling  would  have  thrown  him  into  gaol  and  torn  up  the 
two-hundred-year-old  licence  of  his  wine  and  spirit  business.  It 
was  because  he  was  born  a  crook  that  he  ventured  so  rashly  his 
liberty  and  fortune,  and  it  was  because  he  was  born  a  crook  that 
the  heart  of  William  Dawson  beat  in  harmony  with  his  heart. 
For  Dawson,  though  a  Chief  Inspector  and  a  professional  terror  to 
evil-doers,  was  himself  a  '  born  crook.'  His  forbears,  like  mine,  of 
the  old  West  Country  had  been  wreckers  and  smugglers  to  a  man 
and  woman.  We  were  law-serving  citizens  by  habit  and  com- 
pulsion ;  at  heart  we  revelled  in  the  possibilities  of  law-breaking. 

I  cannot  in  other  fashion  explain  the  crookedness  of  Happy 
Day,  or  the  crookedness  of  William  Dawson,  or  the  sense  of  com- 
panionship in  crookedness  which  deliciously  tickled  my  own  black 
soul. 

Next  morning — it  was  not  very  early — Happy  Day's  car 
appeared  before  the  doors  of  the  Dolphin,  and  he  drove  his  guests 
down  to  the  river  where  his  yawl  lay  hard  by  Marchwood.  She 
was  in  temporary  charge  of  a  longshoreman,  who  presently  came 
buzzing  up  to  us  in  a  dinghy  propelled  by  an  Evinrude  motor. 
Once  aboard,  Dawson  thoughtfully  inspected  the  yacht.  He 
observed  with  satisfaction  her  short,  handy  spars  and  the  ten- 
horse-power  auxiliary  motor  with  which  she  was  equipped  for 
harbour  work.  He  snified  at  her  white  hull  and  her  gentle  name, 
Ulnnocence. 

1 "  Innocence ! " '  said  he,  pronouncing  the  word  English  fashion. 
'  We  are  a  gay,  innocent  crew  for  so  chaste  a  craft ! ' 

Then  he  began  to  ask  questions.  Where  was  the  petrol  stored 
— the  petrol  for  the  motor  and  the  dinghy  ?  They  showed  him  a 
dozen  or  more  tins  fitted  into  a  neat  bunker  aft.  What  was  her 
ballast  ?  Day,  raising  a  couple  of  floor  boards  in  the  handsome 
cabin,  indicated  the  closely  packed  pigs  of  lead.  '  She  has  a  heavy 
deep-sea  keel,'  said  he,  '  so  that  we  do  not  use  much  ballast.' 
Dawson,  a  flash-lamp  in  hand,  stuck  his  head  under  the  boards  and 
explored  the  chasm  which  yawned  between  cabin  floor  and  keelson. 
Then  he  arose. 
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'  I  suppose  that  for  your  car  and  the  yacht  and  the  dinghy 
you  keep  a  good  supply  of  petrol  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Happy  Day.  '  We  buy  about  a  hundred  gallons 
at  a  time.' 

Dawson  smiled  grimly.  '  It  is  the  very  softest  job  that  ever 
was,'  said  he. 

'  What  is  ? '  asked  Day,  puzzled. 

'  Our  job,'  returned  Dawson  enigmatically. 

Chief  Inspector  Dawson  brought  to  the  perpetration  of  whole- 
sale crime  a  flood  of  resource  and  experience  which  tore  from  their 
frail  moorings  the  remnants  of  our  scruples.  It  is  true  that  Happy 
Day,  the  chief  proprietor  of  a  two-hundred-year-old  wine  and 
spirit  business  in  Southampton,  had  become  hardened  to  the 
retail  side  of  smuggling  enterprises.  From  his  cellars  in  Guernsey 
to  his  house  in  Southampton  Park  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
bear  a  specially  designed  suit-case  containing  two  gallons  of  liqueur 
whisky,  thirty  over  proof,  which  had  not  dishonoured  its  chaste 
perfections  by  the  payment  of  duty.  It  was  so  very  simple  to 
come  and  go  in  his  white  yawl  L 'Innocence.  A  private  yacht 
neither  enters  nor  clears.  She  moves  upon  the  waters  as  a  chartered 
libertine.  Customs  officers  regard  not  her  wayward  sailings. 
Happy  Day  had  grown  so  inured  to  the  smuggling  of  whisky — in 
what  Dawson  contemptuously  called  '  penny  numbers  ' — that  his 
conscience,  if  he  ever  had  possessed  one,  as  a  loyal,  duty -pay  ing 
citizen  had  become  atrophied.  But  in  all  business  enterprises  the 
passage  from  the  retail  to  the  wholesale  is  perilous.  A  rising  young 
barrister  of  the  Junior  Bar  does  not  take  silk  with  a  keener  appre- 
hension of  possible  disaster  than  that  with  which  a  retail  mer- 
chant launches  his  fragile  shopkeeping  bark  upon  the  wholesale 
ocean.  It  is  as  if  an  expert  in  Thames  racing  craft  suddenly 
betook  himself  to  deep-sea  cruising  west  of  the  Scillies. 

I  hold  Happy  Day  commendably  free  from  petty  scruples, 
though  somewhat  lacking  in  the  sublime  recklessness  of  true 
courage.  He  hesitated  when  confronted  by  Dawson's  sweeping 
plans  for  smuggling  liqueur  whisky,  thirty  over  proof,  not  in 
two-gallon  driblets  but  in  hundred-gallon  cargoes.  '  It  is  the 
very  softest  job  that  ever  was,'  declared  Dawson. 

'  It  may  be,'  observed  Happy  Day  uneasily  ;  '  I  will  take  your 
word  for  it.  But  suppose  that  we  were  caught  ?  You  and  Bennet 
here  could  resume  your  lawful  occupations  after  serving  your 
allotted  terms  in  gaol,  but  I  should  lose  my  licence  with  my  liberty. 
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You  do  not  own  a  wine  and  spirit  business  which  has  preserved  an 
unblemished  and  highly  profitable  reputation  since  the  first  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.' 

'  Phut ! '  cried  Dawson.  '  It  is  time  so  mouldy  a  concern 
were  cleaned  up  and  reconstructed.  If  you  lose  your  licence  and 
go  bust  I  will  teach  you  how  to  begin  another,  a  really  modern 
one  too,  under  a  new  name  and  with  a  new  identity.  I,  Dawson, 
have  a  score  of  perfectly  good  identities ;  cannot  you  have  a 
miserable  two  ?  It  would  grieve  me  to  think  that  you  were  no 
better  than  a  poltroon.' 

*  It  would  pain  me  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  Dawson  the 
criminal,  though  I  might  thereby  earn  the  commendation  of 
Dawson  the  police  officer.  Your  miscellaneous  identities  and 
characters  bewilder  a  simple  tradesman.  What  say  you  ? '  he  asked, 
turning  towards  me. 

'  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  arbitrate  between  you,'  said  I. 
'My  serene  intellect  convinces  me  that  for  you  to  fall  in  with 
Dawson's  scandalous  suggestions  would  be  sheer  March  madness 
committed  in  sober  May — folly  inexcusable.  And  yet  my  lawless 
instincts  impel  me  to  urge  you  upon  the  horrid  road  of  superfluous 
crime.  I  am  a  writer,  which,  being  interpreted  justly,  implies 
that  I  am  a  man  swept  clean  of  all  principle.  If  you  partake 
with  Dawson  and  me  in  this  joyous  smuggling  venture,  you  will 
be  supplying  me  with  bountiful  "  copy  "  for  appropriate  use  here- 
after. All  the  world,  the  beautiful  world  which  God  made  and  man 
does  his  worst  to  spoil,  exists  for  me  only  as  a  source  of  "  copy." 
My  arrest  and  conviction  would  be  just  "  copy,"  more  copy.  My 
tribulations  in  gaol  would  be  "  copy,"  more  copy.  If  I  were  con- 
demned to  death,  the  executioner  would  find  me  in  my  whitewashed 
cell,  full  of  my  last  selected  breakfast,  busy  at  my  typewriter,  lest 
my  unique  sensations  at  a  supreme  moment  of  earthly  experience 
should  be  lost  to  a  world  of  curious  readers.  I  am  not  a  man : 
I  am  a  journalist.'  I  laughed  softly. 

'  So  that  is  all  right,'  said  Dawson  cheerfully.  '  Seek  safety 
for  yourself  if  you  please,  Mr.  Day.  My  friend  and  I  will  carry  on 
by  our  little  selves.  Hire  the  yawl  to  us  at  a  nominal  rental  and 
draw  clear.  It  will  be  a  lawful  charter,  and  your  virtue  will  suffer 
no  risk  of  compromise.' 

The  harsh  contempt  in  Dawson's  voice  stung  Day  like  a  blister- 
ing plaster  stuck  upon  a  raw  wound.  '  What  are  your  plans  ?  ' 
he  inquired  curtly.  The  question  convinced  me  that  he  also  was  lost. 
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'  It  is  the  very  softest  job  that  ever  was,'  said  Dawson.  '  See 
here.  Now  that  the  duty  has  been  taken  off  petrol,  tins  of  it  pass 
freely  without  check  or  hindrance.  There  are  ten  tins  already 
aboard  of  us  for  our  lawful  occasions — for  the  yacht's  motor,  for 
the  dinghy's  Evinrude,  and  for  the  refreshment  of  your  shore 
car.  Suppose  in  place  of  ten  tins  we  carried  sixty,  would  anyone 
count  or  question  our  complement  ?  ' 

'  No,'  replied  Happy  Day,  puckering  his  brows.  '  We  could 
load  six  hundred  if  we  so  pleased.' 

'  Had  the  duty  remained  charged  upon  petrol  we  could  have 
done  nothing  along  this  road,'  explained  Dawson.  *  But  now 
that  it  has  been  taken  off,  our  path  is  swept  clean  and  smooth.' 

'  Dawson,'  said  I,  '  I  am  not  wholly  an  idiot,  and  there  comes 
to  my  mind  some  inkling  of  your  playful  devices.  Yet  please 
expound  them  further.  There  is  always  a  snag  hidden  somewhere 
upon  which  the  softest  jobs  are  wrecked.  In  murder  the  snag  is 
the  disposal  of  the  corpse ;  in  theft,  the  profitable  sale  of  the 
plunder ;  in  embezzlement,  the  cooking  of  books  for  the  confounding 
of  auditors  ;  in  smuggling  it  is  the  gap  which  yawns  between 
the  hold  of  the  yacht  and  the  cellar  of  the  receiver.  You  have 
thought  out  the  plan,  but  have  you  duly  considered  the  snag  ?  ' 

*  It  does  not  exist,'  said  Dawson  easily — at  the  moment,  I 
thought,  too  easily.  In  my  time  I  have  devised  many  plans 
whence  I  should  draw  wealth  and  honour  by  the  bucketful ;  I  am 
still  poor  and  lacking  of  honourable  fame,  for  it  has  not  been 
granted  to  me  to  think  of  the  hidden  snags. 

'  All  that  we  need  provide  ourselves,'  resumed  Dawson,  '  for 
the  fulfilment  of  my  venture  are  fifty  empty  petrol  tins.  It  will 
give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  if  they  be  of  varied  brands — Shell 
and  Pratt  and  B.P.  The  green  and  red  and  yellow  honesty  of 
them  will  colour  us.  Empty  and  well  scoured,  they  will  lie  snugly 
under  the  cabin  flooring.  Then  we  will  up  anchor  upon  our  cruise 
of  pleasure  in  the  Narrow  Seas.  Suppose  that  we  bring  up  at  St. 
Peter  Port  in  Guernsey,  what  could  be  more  natural  ?  Has  not 
Mr.  Day  a  house  there  and  cellars  there  for  our  refreshment  ? 
St.  Peter  Port  shall  be  our  destination.' 

'  There  is  a  flavour  of  old  days,'  put  in  Happy  Day,  his  eyes 
beginning  to  burn.  '  My  father  has  told  me  how  up  to  about 
1850  the  cellars  of  Day  and  Company  at  Guernsey,  and  those 
other  cellars  of  ours  at  Roscoff  in  Brittany — since  abandoned — 
were  vast  repositories  of  dutiable  liquors,  and  silks,  and  tobaccos 
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upon  which  duty  had  never  been  paid.  Roscofi  and  Guernsey 
were  our  free  ports  then,  and  from  them  we  conducted  our  free 
trade.  Not  ourselves,  of  course,  for  we  were  merchants  of  un- 
blemished reputation.  But  from  our  cellars  in  the  free  ports  the 
kegs  were  loaded  into  smuggling  cutters,  and  when  those  kegs  had 
reached  the  harbourage  of  Southampton  who  could  say  whence 
they  had  come  ?  The  wealth  of  my  unblemished  and  profitable 
firm  was  based  upon  the  free  trade  in  the  days  that  are  gone 
by.  But  we  never  made  half  so  much  out  of  the  unlawful  free 
trade  as  we  did  out  of  the  lawful  war.' 

1  So  now  that  the  war  is  over  we  must  go  back  to  the  free 
trade,'  said  Dawson.  '  Could  any  job  be  more  soft  ?  We  fill 
the  empty  petrol  tins  in  Guernsey  :  we  fill  them  with  old  liqueur 
whisky  at  thirty  over  proof.  We  bear  away  a  hundred  gallons 
under  our  floor  boards  of  that  divine  liquor  of  which  we  drank 
last  night.  When  we  return  to  our  moorings  here  by  March- 
wood 

'  Ah,'  I  murmured,  f  the  snag  ! ' 

'  There  is  no  snag,'  said  Dawson  coldly ;  '  for  the  tins  which 
were  filled  with  liqueur  whisky  at  Guernsey,  and  deposited  under 
our  cabin  floor,  will  appear  upon  our  deck  as  tins  of  petrol — in 
the  flaming  and  convincing  colours  of  Shell  and  Pratt  and  B.P.' 

For  an  instant  I  was  puzzled,  but  then  light  dawned  and 
I  broke  into  a  weak  cackle  of  laughter.  Dawson  grinned  in 
sympathy.  Happy  Day  still  remained  puzzled. 

'  I  don't  quite  follow,'  murmured  he.  '  It  may  be  easy  for 
Chief  Inspector  Dawson  to  slip  from  one  identity  to  another — to  be 
a  police  officer  at  one  moment  and  a  criminal  at  another.  But 
how  can  liqueur  whisky  suddenly  become  petrol,  and  how  should 
we  be  profited  if  it  did  ?  ' 

'  Does  port  become  Burgundy  because  one  changes  the  label  on 
the  bottle  ?  '  inquired  Dawson  sourly.  '  You  are  not  very  quick  in 
the  uptake,  Mr.  Happy  Day.  If,  I  say,  fifty  tins  of  spirit  certified 
to  be  genuine  by  the  labels  and  leaden  seals  of  Messrs.  Shell  and 
Pratt  and  Anglo-Persia  stand  upon  our  deck,  can  we  not  remove 
them  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ?  We  will  ferry  them  ashore  in  the 
dinghy.  We  will  stack  them  respectably  in  one  of  Mr.  Day's  pro- 
fessional vans.  We  will  transport  them  to  his  private  house  in 
Southampton  Park,  and  then  .  .  .' 

'  Yes — and  then  ? '  asked  Day  eagerly,  for  Dawson  paused 
dramatically. 
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'  We  will  empty  the  liqueur  whisky  out  of  the  tins  into  an 
appropriate  cask  in  Mr.  Day's  cellar.  We  will  do  this  ourselves, 
for  the  avoidance  of  hired  accomplices  is  the  secret  of  successful 
crime.  The  tins,  well  cleaned  and  scoured,  become  once  more 
evidences  of  our  virgin  innocence.  They  can  be  used  again 
for  legitimate  petrol,  or  may  be  used  again  for  illegitimate 
liqueur  whisky.  Where  is  the  snag  that  you  are  so  fond  of,  Mr. 
Bennet  ? ' 

'  I  confess  that  it  escapes  me  for  the  moment.  But  I  feel 
convinced  that  it  lingers  somewhere  in  the  background.  It  always 
does,  the  little  beast.' 

'  How  often  in  a  season  could  one  carry  out  this — -this — • 
manoeuvre  ?  '  inquired  Happy  Day  lustfully.  I  could  no  longer 
detect  in  him  any  shadow  of  a  scruple,  or  any  dread  of  the  shatter- 
ing consequences  should  some  Southampton  Customs  officer  have 
the  curiosity  to  inquire  why  Day  should  be  burdened  to  import 
petrol  by  private  yacht  when  he  could  buy  any  needful  quantity 
at  ease  in  Southampton.  I  perceived  that  Dawson's  scheme 
could  be  operated  safely  once,  or  even  twice,  but  I  doubted  of  it 
as  an  assured  means  of  livelihood. 

'  We  must  not  be  greedy,'  said  Dawson  in  reply  to  Happy 
Day's  avaricious  inquiry.  '  We  must  shrink  from  becoming 
conspicuous  as  inexplicable  importers  of  coals  into  Newcastle. 
Even  your  discreet  vanmen  would  begin  to  chatter  in  their  pubs 
if  we  ran  a  cargo  of  petrol  tins  too  often.  I  submit  that  two  guilty 
cruises  will  be  sufficient,  one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  my  leave.  In  between  whiles  your  yawl  should  act  up 
to  her  innocent  name,  and  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  as  harmless 
yachtsmen.  Luck  will  not  be  forced :  if  one  tries,  it  rounds  and 
bites  one  in  the  neck.  I  will  bet  you  what  you  please  that  we 
bring  off  the  first  trip  without  a  hitch.' 

'  Give  me  ten  to  one  and  I  am  a  taker,'  I  observed. 

Dawson  glared  at  me  with  an  appearance  of  positive  aversion. 
'  Done,'  he  growled.  '  In  Treasury  notes.  Mr.  Day  shall  hold  the 
stakes.  It  will  be  found  money  for  me.' 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  cargo  of  empty  petrol  tins. 
Happy  Day  had  a  score  or  so  of  them  lying  about,  and  he  readily 
made  up  the  number  to  fifty  by  buying  full  ones  and  emptying 
their  contents  into  the  big  tank  at  his  warehouse.  The  cleansing 
we  did  ourselves  on  board  the  yawl.  After  draining  out  all  the 
heavy  petrol  gas,  we  scoured  out  the  insides  of  the  tins  with  sand 
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and  hot  water.  The  job  occupied  some  of  the  ample  spare  time 
which  we  enjoyed  while  on  the  outward  run  to  Guernsey. 

Happy  Day,  that  lucky  man  who  was,  and  remains,  unworthy 
of  the  bounty  of  Fate,  possessed  a  small  house  set  in  a  couple  of 
acres  of  glass  and  garden  upon  the  upper  fringe  of  St.  Peter  Port. 
His  firm's  vast  cellars  were  down  by  the  harbour,  cloven  long 
since  out  of  the  living  rock.  As  a  bailiff  of  Guernsey,  seisin  of 
the  soil  under  Norman-French  tenure,  he  possessed  a  sure  and 
lovely  retreat  should  the  storms  of  financial  or  other  disaster 
overwhelm  him  in  England.  He  could  always  hie  forth  merrily 
to  St.  Peter  Port  and  there  live  free  of  the  income  tax,  super-tax, 
beer,  wine,  and  spirit  duties  which  make  of  life  for  the  rest  of  us 
so  burdensome  a  privilege.  With  his  two  acres  of  land,  half  covered 
with  glass  houses,  and  most  of  the  remainder  intensively  cultivated 
under  cloches  in  French  fashion,  he  was  self-supporting  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Chickens  and  ducks  in  abundance  furnished 
him  with  eggs  and  flesh  food,  and  a  couple  of  Guernsey  cows 
anticipated  his  requirements  in  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  We  passed 
two  days  in  princely  and  envious  comfort  at  his  cottage. 

We  visited  the  cellars  of  Day  and  Company,  and  there  inspected 
the  vats  in  which  their  liqueur  whisky  ripened  towards  a  perfect 
flavour.  Neither  Dawson  nor  I  had  much  taste  for  spirits— save 
as  an  occasional  titillation  of  the  jaded  palate — -yet  we  could  not 
stand  without  emotion  beside  those  teeming  vats.  '  And  not  a 
headache  in  a  hogshead,'  murmured  Dawson.  'Lead  me  away 
quick,  or  in  my  old  age  my  nose  will  blossom  with  the  flaming 
badge  of  a  drunkard  !  ' 

We  rilled  the  petrol  tins  ourselves  one  evening,  for  we  had  no 
mind  to  admit  even  a  Guernsey  cellarman  as  an  accomplice.  We 
filled  up  the  tins  to  the  weight  of  about  eighteen  pounds  apiece, 
shipped  and  stowed  them  ourselves,  and  then,  laden  with  the 
rich  and  aromatic  spoil,  slipped  one  fine  evening  from  our  moorings. 
Both  Day  and  I  were  tolerably  expert  yachtsmen,  and  Dawson — 
though  a  Marine  and  a  Navy  man  who  hated  the  sea,  as  all  Marines 
profess  to  do— displayed  a  remarkable  handiness  in  a  small  sailing 
craft.  When  I  asked  him  how  and  when  he  had  learned  to  sail 
a  boat  so  deftly,  he  sniffed  contemptuously.  '  I  never  learned,' 
said  he — '  I  never  needed  to.  The  thing  was  born  in  me,  as  it 
was  in  you  and  Happy  Day.'  And  so  it  was.  We  of  the  old  West 
Country  are  born  with  a  sheet  in  one  hand  and  a  tiller  in  the  other. 
My  son,  who  had  never  navigated  anything  but  a  rowboat  until 
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he  found  himself  one  day  in  charge  of  a  Red  Wing  in  Bermuda 
Harbour,  tells  me  that  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  of  its  handling 
were  revealed  to  him  in  one  flash  of  instinct. 

The  three  of  us  made  little  of  sailing  a  twenty-foot  yawl,  and 
upon  the  evening  of  our  departure  from  Guernsey  supped  com- 
fortably together  on  deck  as  we  lay  to  off  '  Miillin  Wet '  Bay. 
There  we  counted  our  chickens  before  they  were  hatched — or,  rather, 
Dawson  and  Day  counted  them  while  I  listened.  I  still  suffered 
from  gentle  forebodings.  It  all  seemed  too  easy :  Dawson's 
improper  schemes  were  miming  too  smoothly ;  Fate  had  mani- 
festly oiled  the  wheels ;  but  where  was  the  unexpected  sand  for  the 
bearings  which  she  always  carries  concealed  in  her  wide  sleeves  ? 

Southampton,  for  a  reason  never  clearly  explained  to  me,  is 
a  haven  with  a  double  service  of  tides.  An  hour  or  two  after  one 
has  started  to  get  out  a  new  one  strives  to  push  in.  This  makes 
the  estuaries  which  feed  Southampton  Water  singularly  convenient 
for  small  shipping.  Happy  Day's  L'Innocence,  with  her  deep-sea 
keel  drawing  some  seven  feet  of  water,  could  make  her  moorings 
by  motor  at  any  state  of  tide,  so  that  our  arrival  was  not  delayed 
by  untoward  circumstance.  We  furled  sail  off  the  Ocean  Quay 
and  buzzed  up  to  Marchwood  under  the  ten-horse-power  engine. 
Day  went  ashore  and  telephoned  for  a  van  to  come  down  at  once. 
Dawson  and  I  started  to  lift  the  cabin  boards  and  to  break  up  the 
cargo  of  petrol  tins.  They  lay  neatly  as  we  had  stowed  them 
upon  the  ballast  of  pig  lead.  The  stoppers  had  been  carefully 
screwed  down,  and  the  blameless  seals  of  Shell  and  Pratt  and 
B.P.  restored.  With  that  close  attention  to  detail  which  Dawson 
declares  distinguishes  the  capable  criminal  from  the  wretched, 
bungling  amateur — •'  most  murderers,'  says  he,  '  are  amateurs, 
and  very  amateurish  at  that;  that  is  why  they  get  themselves 
hanged  '—with  close  attention  to  detail,  we  had  taken  care  that 
the  seals  should  correspond  with  the  impressed  brands  upon  the 
sides  of  the  tins.  Dawson  himself  verified  each  one.  He  was 
not,  he  said,  going  to  prison  because  a  fool  like  Bennet  or  Day, 
put  a  Pratt  seal  upon  a  Shell  can. 

By  the  time  that  Happy  Day  returned — his  Evinrude  had  been 
sulky — -the  fifty  tins,  bright  in  their  rainbow  colours,  shone  upon 
our  deck.  There  remained  some  few  minutes  to  fill  in,  so,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dawson,  we  descended  to  the  cabin  and  drank  success 
to  the  last  stage  of  the  venture — appropriately,  in  a  sample  of 
whisky  of  which  the  tins  contained  the  bulk.  It  was  because  we 
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had  been  so  occupied,  for  the  reason  that  the  rich  flavour  of  the 
keen  spirit  was  upon  our  palates  and  in  our  nostrils,  that  we  did 
not  perceive  that  which  immediately  made  itself  manifest  to  the 
senses  of  Happy  Day.  There  was  a  slight  suck  of  air  from  the 
west,  and,  as  it  happened,  we  were  standing  to  windward  of  the 
cargo,  when  Day  appeared  over  the  bulwarks  to  leeward.  '  I 
have  telephoned  for  a  motor  van,'  said  he.  '  It  should  be  down  in 
twenty  minutes.  You  might  have  a  look  at  the  Evinrude,  Dawson. 
It  is  missing  badly.  I  expect  .  .  .'  Then  he  started,  sniffed  the 
pleasant  evening  breeze,  sniffed  again,  and  approached  our  neatly 
arrayed  cargo  of  petrol  tins. 

'  The  snag  ! '  he  murmuredt 

Dawson's  ruddy  cheek  could  not  blanch — it  was  as  artificial 
as  his  corrupt  soul — but  I  felt  myself  go  white.  *  What  is  it  ?  ' 
I  cried  to  Happy  Day  across  the  evidences  of  our  iniquity. 

'  Come  over  here  and  smell  for  yourselves,'  he  replied. 

We  rushed  over  to  leeward  and,  standing  beside  Happy  Day, 
drew  in  our  breaths  deeply. 

'  There  is  no  mistaking  it,'  groaned  Dawson.  '  No  screw  stoppers 
nor  painted  steel  can  keep  in  that  divine  aroma  ! ' 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  aroma  which  flowed  forth  towards 
us  upon  the  breeze.  The  tins  of  their  richness  were  giving  ofi 
more  than  a  faint  whisper.  The  atmosphere  of  the  yawl's  deck, 
and  maybe  the  air  down-wind  for  a  prodigious  distance  to  leeward, 
proclaimed  the  presence  in  volume  of  liqueur  whisky  at  thirty 
over  proof  ! 

'  That  is  the  kind  of  blunder  which  has  hanged  many  an  innocent 
man,'  whispered  Dawson.  '  For  a  guilty  one  it  is  fatal,  just  fatal.' 

Something  drastic  needed  to  be  done,  and  that  quickly.  At  any 
moment  now  the  van  might  appear  on  the  bank  opposite,  the 
leeward  bank,  and  the  driver  might  sniff  the  grateful  breeze- 
grateful  to  him,  yet  scented  with  detection  and  incarceration  for 
us  three.  A  motor  man  may  have  no  palate  for  divine  essences, 
but  his  nose  is  instantly  apprised  of  their  presence. 

'  Petrol ! '  muttered  Day.  '  Shall  we  scatter  a  gallon  over 
those  tins  ?  The  smell  may  .  .  .  ' 

It  was  then  that  Dawson  sprang  to  his  full  stature  as  a  criminal 
of  infinite  resource.  Instantly  he  detected  what  was  amiss  and 
devised  the  appropriate  remedy. 

'  Petrol  ?  '  he  growled.  '  No  use.  It  will  evaporate  in  five 
minutes,  and  those  fifty  tins  in  a  motor  van  will  cry  out  their 
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contents  to  every  thirsty  soul  in  Southampton.  No.  The  whisky 
does  not  penetrate  the  stoppers  or  the  sheet  steel  of  the  tins.  We 
must  have  spilled  some  of  it  upon  the  outsides  when  we  filled 
them.  We  must  smother  the  delicate  aroma  of  liqueur  whisky  with 
another  which  is  more  enduring  and  more  pungent.  If  you  have 
no  paraffin  we  are  lost  men.' 

Happy  Day,  whose  countenance  had  been  oppressed  with 
gloom,  broke  into  a  grin  of  relief.  '  Quick,  Bennet — jump  lively ! 
There  is  any  quantity  of  paraffin.  What  else  do  we  use  for  the 
ship's  lanterns  ?  You  will  find  a  tin  under  the  fo'c'sle.' 

'  And  bring  the  very  dirtiest  rag  that  you  can  pick  up,'  added 
Dawson. 

I  jumped  lively,  and  returned  with  a  gallon  of  foully  smelling 
paraffin,  together  with  a  rag  of  repulsive  dirtiness. 

Dawson  grasped  both.  He  fell  to  his  knees.  Tin  by  tin  he 
went  through  that  precious,  that  too  sweetly  scented,  cargo.  He 
smeared  every  tin  of  it  lavishly  with  paraffin,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  the  loathsome  job  the  motor  van  appeared  on  the  bank 
a  hundred  yards  distant. 

'  You  can  blow  as  hard  as  you  darned  please  now,'  said  Dawson 
to  the  innocent  breeze.  '  Blow  as  hard  as  you  like,  you  won't 
give  us  away  any  more.' 

It  was  so.  The  cargo  tortured  the  evening  air.  Whether  it 
was  the  paraffin  alone,  or  whether  the  filthy  cloth  had  contributed 
some  foul  essence  of  its  own,  I  do  not  know.  But  no  human 
nostril,  however  perceptive,  could  have  penetrated  that  abyss  of 
smell  contributed  by  Dawson  and  taken  cognisance  of  the  delicious 
aroma  smothered  underneath  it. 

We  were  saved,  but  it  had  been  a  near  thing,  a  very  near  thing. 

Dawson  sighed  when,  after  two  journeys,  the  cargo  of  petrol 
this  had  been  discharged  and  loaded  upon  the  waiting  van.  He 
sighed  deeply,  and  moved  like  a  man  exhausted  mentally  and 
physically. 

'  I  felt,'  said  he,  '  like  what  a  man  must  feel  who  has  success- 
fully poisoned  his  wife  with  arsenic,  and  who  learns  years  after- 
wards that  the  Home  Office  has  granted  an  order  for  the  body 
to  be  exhumed.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  OF  A  THREE-DAYS'  TOUR  TO  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

AUGUST,  1842.— T.  CAKLYLE. 

II 

OUR  Captain  had  been  in  Ghent  before,  and  fancied  he  could 
remember  that  his  Hotel  was  named  de  Flandre :  thitherward 
as  benighted  fowls  towards  any  guidance  or  gleam  of  candle 
light,  we  determined ;  and,  our  Hon.  Commissioner  so  ordering 
it, — -determined  in  the  pedestrian  method.  Leaving  omnibuses 
audibly  promising  many  things,  Hotel  de  Flandre  audible,  among 
others,  we,  each  with  his  small  travelling-bag  in  hand,  set  forth 
into  the  unknown  element,  uncertain  yet  on  which  hand  of  us 
Ghent  might  properly  lie,  to  seek  the  Hotel  de  Flandre  there. 
Douaniers  at  a  barrier  poked  out  upon  our  bags,  but  judged  them 
unworthy  of  search  ;  we  marched  along  with  the  general  stream, 
thro'  a  new  naked-looking  street  of  no  great  length  feebly  lighted 
with  gas ;  and  at  the  farther  end,  inquiring  of  a  Captain  of  the 
Watch,  learned  that  out  Hotel  de  Flandre,  that  indeed  all  Ghent 
itself,  lay  to  the  left,— to  the  left. 

Ghent  streets,  at  least  this  one  of  ours  to  the  left,  were  noisy : 
more  like  English  streets ;  loud  with  vehicles,  with  variety  of 
movement.  For  one  thing,  multitudes  of  human  creatures  seemed 
to  have  been  drinking ;  Ghent,  at  that  hour,  had  totally  an  in- 
toxicated air.  At  the  very  entrance  of  our  new  street,  a  con- 
siderable squadron  of  young  persons,  seemingly  workmen  and 
workwomen,  met  us,  with  arms  linked,  and  a  kind  of  regular  march, 
singing  very  loud  with  a  decidedly  Bacchanal  sound :  the  watch 
made  no  criticism  of  them.  Farther  up  in  the  chief  square  called 
Place  d'Armes,  precisely  at  our  entrance,  a  whole  tide  of  drunk 
dandies  rushed  swiftly  off,  down  hill  before  us,  flourishing  their 
sticks,  and  shouting  '  Patrouille ! ' — -while  from  the  various 
taverns  unmusical  drunk  melodies,  done  in  concert,  sounded  very 
loud  ;  and  indeed  from  all  frequented  quarters  sounds  of  drunken- 
ness were  heard ;  and  poor  Ghent  seemed  to  have  made  herself  a 
very  Chloe  reeling  about  with  bottle-and-glass,  in  a  most  uncertain 
unseemly  manner.  However,  the  drunkenness  was  gay,  good- 
natured  in  quality  ;  neither  am  I  sure  that  in  quantity  it  exceeded 
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what  we  could  have  shown  in  Chelsea  at  the  same  hour, — except 
that  our  drunkenness  (from  heavy-wet  and  turpentine  gin)  is  of  a 
more  silent,  but  also  sulkier,  and  more  distressing  nature.  0  Gin, 
Gin !  is  there  any  DEVIL  like  thee  in  these  times  ?  Thou  art  a 
Power  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  hast  thy  worshippers  and  victims ; 
thou  art  a  brutal  Moloch,  and  multitudes  of  men  do  too  truly 
pass  thro'  the  fire  to  thee  !—  Flandre  Hotel,  after  a  long  weary  walk 
of  perhaps  some  mile  and  half,  escorted  by  a  volunteer  guide 
in  sabots  and  ragged  blouse,  was  at  length  discovered,  in  a  quiet 
wide  street,  far  to  the  south-east :  it  opened  its  hospitable  gates 
without  difficulty ;  cheerfully  exhibited  two  single  bedrooms, 
one  double  bedroom ;  provided  kickshaw  supper,  of  which  I 
remember  only  some  slice  of  leathern  ' rosbif'  which  I  could  not 
eat  for  toughness  ;  some  horrid  cut  of  cold  salmon  with  yellow 
clear  jelly  poured  over  it,  which  I  would  not  for  five  guineas  have 
tried  to  eat ;  and  a  small  glass  of  genuine  Schiedam  Hollands 
Punch,  which  by  industry  I  procured  for  myself,  in  preference 
to  mn  de  nuit,  or  any  other  wine  or  thing,  and  swallowed  as  at 
once  refection  and  medicament,  which  in  some  sort  it  proved  to 
me.  Our  vast  salle  d  manger,  for  all  its  size,  was  suffocating  hot, 
glaring  indeed  with  gas-light  to  help  it ;  and  when  we  opened  the 
windows,  jolly  faces  from  the  street  looked  in  more  than  once ; — 
were  answered  good-humouredly  with  a  '  Monsieur,  ce  n'est  pas 
joli/'  or  the  like,  which  instantly  procured  their  withdrawal. 
Bed  was  welcome  after  midnight :  a  neat  papered  room  of  good 
height,  without  fireplace,  with  high  French  bed  ;  so  oven-hot, 
that  one  had  to  fling  the  whole  window  wide  open,  and  tbo' 
a  sudden  deluge  of  rain  was  now  falling,  keep  it  wide  open.  We 
looked,  as  I  could  observe,  into  a  square  back-court,  were  on  the 
third  story ;  the  two  Spring  Rices  in  their  double  room  lay  on 
one  hand  of  me,  the  Captain  in  his  single  one  on  the  other :  the 
room  doors  opened  by  a  brass  handle,  not  round  or  oval  like  ours, 
but  long  and  small  like  some  brass  head  of  a  big  gimlet ;  and  to 
your  door  the  maid  delivered  a  key  with  your  number  labelled  on 
it  by  a  wooden  ticket :  with  this  you,  at  pleasure,  comfortably 
locked  yourself  in. 

Shortly  after  four  the  profound  clang  of  church-bells,  reinforced 
and  succeeded  by  the  baying  of  dogs,  crowing  of  manifold  cocks 
and  cockerels,  and  close  below  in  our  courtyard  by  the  rumble  of 
some  big  omnibus  or  waggon  getting  awake  and  under  way, 
forbade  any  farther  sleep.  How  the  ear  of  man  is  tortured  in 
this  Terrestrial  Planet.  Go  where  you  will  the  cock's  shrill  clarion, 
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the  dog's  harsh  watch-note,  not  to  speak  of  the  melody  of  jack- 
asses, and  on  streets,  wheelbarrows,  wooden  clogs,  loud-voiced 
men,  perhaps  watch-men  beat  upon  the  hapless  brain ;  and  as 
if  all  were  not  enough,  the  '  Piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  '  has  founded 
tremendous  bells,  and  the  hollow  triviality  of  the  present  age,  far 
worse,  has  everywhere  instituted  the  Piano  !  Why  are  not  at 
least  all  those  cocks  and  cockerels  boiled  into  soup,  into  ever- 
lasting silence  ?  Or  if  the  Devil,  some  good  night,  should  take 
his  hammer,  and  smite  into  shivers  all  and  every  the  Pianos  of 
our  European  world,  so  that  in  broad  Europe  there  were  not  one 
Piano  left  soundable,  would  the  harm  be  great ;  would  not  OD  the 
contrary  the  relief  be  considerable  ?  For  once  that  you  hear  any 
real  music  from  a  Piano  do  not  you  five  hundred  times  hear  mere 
artistic  somersets,  distracted  jangling,  and  the  hapless  pretence 
of  music  ?  Let  him  that  has  lodged  wall-neighbour  to  an  Operatic 
artist  of  stringed  music  say !  This  miserablest  young  woman  that 
now  in  the  next  house  to  me  spends  all  her  young  bright  days,  not 
in  learning  to  darn  stockings,  sew  shirts,  bake  pastry,  or  any  art, 
mystery  or  business  that  will  profit  herself  or  others,  not  even  in 
amusing  herself,  and  skipping  on  the  grass-plots  with  laughter  of 
her  mates,  but  simply  and  solely  in  raging,  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
to  night  and  midnight,  on  a  hapless  Piano,  which  it  is  evident  she 
will  never  in  this  world  learn  to  render  musical,— more  musical 
than  a  pair  of  barn-fanners  :  the  miserable  young  female !  The 
sound  of  her  through  the  wall  is  to  me  an  emblem  of  the  whole 
distracted  hollow  misery  of  this  age  ;  and  her  barn-fanners  rhythm 
becomes  ail-too  significant. 

At  Ghent  that  morning,  I  rose  in  my  long  thick  night-shirt 
(which  reaches  to  the  ancles),  buckled  on  my  stock,  and  taking 
a  chair  at  the  window,  comfortably  smoked  a  cigar,  the  wind 
serving  to  carry  off  the  smoke  ;  and  watched  the  dappled  dawn 
rise  beautifully  over  this  new  sojourn  of  mine.  A  great  church, 
which  I  found  afterwards  to  be  the  church  of  Saint-Michael,  with 
vast  roof  of  black-blue  slate,  with  massive  lofty  old  tower  of  fluted 
shape,  and  flat  on  the  tog.  rose  near  at  hand  on  the  right ;  daws 
were  flying  and  cawing  round  this  tower ;  scaffolding  of  slaters 
or  masons  hung  perched  far  up  on  the  side  of  it :  the  old  church 
and  it  were  mildly  beautiful  to  me  in  the  blessed  morning  there. 
Far  under  it,  yet  above  my  level,  rose  promiscuously,  chimney- 
shafts,  fantastic  ogive  gables,  all  clean  and  clear,  only  one  chimney 
that  I  saw  had  yet  any  sign  of  smoke.  Right  under  me  lay  the 
inn-court,  from  which  the  awakened  omnibus  had  now  rolled  away, 
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and  where  only  one  old  ostler  sat  tranquilly  mending  a  coach- 
saddle,  right  opposite,  on  the  backmost  side  of  the  court,  which 
seemed  to  be  all  stables,  the  other  three  sides  being  rooms  and 
bed-rooms.  The  old  man  slowly  sewed  and  tugged,  occasionally 
beating  with  a  hammer  of  extremely  long  thin  head,— very  un- 
conscious who  was  overlooking  him  !  On  the  upper  floor,  close 
by,  which  seemed  to  be  a  hayloft,  there  lay  another  ostler  in  blue 
blouse  asleep  among  the  hay.  The  windows  on  the  other  three 
sides,  like  my  own  window,  were  mostly  open  :  I  saw  portmanteaus, 
carpet  bags  scattered  about  within,  and  at  one  window  once  for 
a  moment  appeared  a  lady  traveller,  like  me  roused  by  the  bells 
and  omnibus  wheels,  and  looking  out  to  see  what  cheer.  She  was 
pretty  enough,  and  had  wrapped  herself  not  ungracefully  in  some 
copious  modest-coloured  dressing-gown  :  she  glided  in  again ;  I 
suppose  to  the  side  of  her  sleeping  spouse.  She  was  on  the  right 
side  of  my  inn-court :  from  the  left  side,  which  seemed  to  contain 
kitchens  and  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  place,  there  issued 
out  more  than  once  a  discreet  old  woman  in  long-eared  beguine 
cap,  and  heavy  stuff  clothing,  evidently  engaged  on  secret  services 
of  the  place, — such  as  it  may  be  interesting  not  to  describe  !  The 
court  was  all  well-paved  and  clean,  decorated  with  fresh  ivies, 
with  flowering  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  separate  fresh  flower-tubs 
wherever  possible ;  a  good  leaden  gutter  ran  round  the  eaves, 
our  window-rabbets  were  of  white  polished  stone ;  all  was  right 
and  tight,  and,  in  its  exotic  shape  and  arrangement,  yet  perfection 
of  result,  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  contemplate.  The  one  chimney 
now  smoked  a  little  thicker, — breakfast  getting  ready  for  some 
industrious  son  of  Adam,  bent  probably  on  travel  or  some  enter- 
prise of  moment,  for  it  was  not  yet  five.  My  smoke  was  out,  and 
I  returned  to  bed.  Without  hope,— and  with  no  disappointment. 
Cocks  and  cockerels  painfully  audible  sung  co-responsive  far  and 
wide,  and  when  I  artificially  shut  my  ears  (an  invaluable  art  I 
have)  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  torpor,  the  immeasurable  droning 
clang  of  St.  Michael's  great  Bell,  '  Dong-tong !  '—swinging  and 
droning,  as  if  it  hung  like  an  immense  domed  gong  right  over  my 
head,  soon  threw  me  broad  awake  again  !  One  had  the  consolation 
to  think  that  perhaps  Philip  van  Artevelde  might  have  heard  that 
selfsame  clangour;  that  the  old  bell  had  tried  to  rejoice  when 
Charles  V.,  a  new  Kaiser,  came  into  the  world  here.  Five,  or 
perhaps  it  was  now  half-past  five,  seemed  to  be  our  general  hour 
of  morning  bells  ; — and  any  time  henceforth  about  that  hour  thou 
canst  fancy,  What  a  merry  place  is  Ghent  even  now  !  About 
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seven  the  Hon.  Commissioner  shook  my  door,  and  was  answered 
by  a  glad,  Qui  vive  ?  He  had  passed  '  a  shocking  night,'  our  good 
Captain  too  had  nearly  been  devoured  '  by  bugs ' ;  of  which  miseries, 
however,  neither  of  the  two  made  other  than  a  brief  historical 
mention. 

Before  breakfast  I  walked,  some  minutes,  our  comrades  having 
also  sallied  out  somewhither,  on  the  broad  clear  street,  all  washed 
and  cool  with  the  last-night's  rain,  and  very  pleasant  on  the  shady 
side  of 'it.  Except  two  omnibuses,  eager  enough  for  custom,  and 
some  cart  or  barrow  there  was  little  movement ;  we  seemed  to  be 
in  a  street  chiefly  of  inns.  Ogive  gables  and  fine  old  houses,  trim 
and  painted,  looked  down  on  you ;  maids  were  busy  with  house- 
cleaning  ;  one  flunky  or  Savoyard  male-figure,  with  long  besom 
like  an  immense  bottle-brush,  was  sweeping  vigorously  from  within 
at  the  outer  blinds  of  a  high  window, — vigorously,  but  in  em- 
barrassed manner.  The  street  soon  led  down  to  the  Scheldt  River, 
a  deep  oily-looking  mass  of  water,  uncertain  which  way  flowing ; 
closely  hemmed  in  by  walled-banks,  sometimes  by  sheer  house- 
walls, — at  other  times  the  houses  receded  on  one  or  both  sides  ; 
and  left,  as  here  at  this  place,  wide  pleasant  quays.  On  this  quay 
of  mine  a  multifarious  vegetable-market  was  now  unfolding  itself. 
Potatoes  seemed  the  great  element ;  rough  honest-looking  country- 
people,  of  both  sexes,  were  selling  them  out  of  sacks  ;  selling  eggs 
too,  and  sundries  ;  old  apple-women,  or  young  boys,  with  their 
due  stalls  and  importunities,  were  not  wanting  either.  A  big 
blunt  monster  of  a  ship  was  just  getting  towed  up  by  men's 
strength  ;  and  the  swivel-bridge  swinging  open,  the  crowd  on  both 
sides  had  to  pause  and  accumulate  for  a  minute.  They  were  tow- 
headed,  Teutonic-looking  people,  rather  rubbishy  in  aspect,  with 
cottony  loose  clothing  tinted  red  with  clayey  work  ;  deep  freckled 
in  complexion,  and  of  poor  stature  mostly.  The  wheel-barrows, 
which  seemed  numerous,  were  narrower,  but  larger  from  their 
great  length,  and  seemed  a  half  heavier  than  ours.  They  were  made 
narrow,  I  found,  to  go  through  the  wickets  at  the  end  of  the  many 
foot-bridges.  The  Ghent  waggon  seemed  a  very  primitive  thing ; 
two  pairs  of  low  broad  wheels,  with  coarse  oaken  axletrees  ;  laid 
on  these  an  enormous  horse-manger, — exactly  like  a  manger  in 
shape,  but  much  stronger  and  perhaps  two  feet  broad  in  the 
bottom  :  this,  some  twelve  feet  long  of  this,  without  ends  or  bars  of 
any  kind,  was  the  waggon  !  The  driver  sat  in  the  bottom  of  it,  at 
the  front  end,  with  his  legs  hanging  over  ;  a  rope-rein  in  his  hand  ; 
the  main  sound  of  him  a  kind  of  gollering,  '  Wo-yo  !  '  I  saw  such 
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waggons  trundling  about  conveniently  enough,  and  one  of  them,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  very  sufficiently  loaded  with  cut-hay  bundles, 
— like  a  ship  moving  on  its  keel,  so  narrow  was  the  bottom  compared 
to  the  top.  They  must  be  very  cheap  :  they  were  not  painted ; 
perhaps  smeared  with  some  thin-coloured  brown  tar,  such  as  I  saw 
on  ships.  Many  of  the  common  people  wore  sabots,  by  far  the 
largest  and  coarsest  I  had  ever  seen  :  a  great  trough  of  wood 
(I  suppose,  birch  or  alder),  some  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long, 
coarsely  hewn,  coarsely  peaked  at  each  end,  coarsely  admitting 
the  foot ;  to  walk  in  them,  even  in  half  sliding  style,  must  be 
a  kind  of  mystery.  Sore  for  the  ankles  ; — accordingly  I  found  the 
stocking  was  a  thick  sock  of  sewed  flannel,  felted  oftenest  by  much 
washing,  and  thick  enough.  Our  innkeeper  assured  us,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  was  not  bad  walking  at  all ;  that  with  a  good  wisp  of 
hay  the  foot  was  kept  soft,  warm,  dry  even  of  perspiration,  drier 
therefore  than  with  shoes  ;  that,  above  all,  you  could  have  a  pair 
of  good  wooden  shoes  for  fivepence,  and  they  would  last  you  well, 
without  iron  plates,  for  two  months.  Each  land  its  custom ! 
Wooden  shoes,  with  dry  hay-wisp  and  flannel  felt  sock,  are  better 
than  the  miserable  blue  chilblained  bare-feet,  or  half -shod  feet, 
I  have  seen  among  the  mud  and  snow-slush  here. 

Breakfast  at  Ghent  consisted  of  poor  lukewarm  coffee  with 
lukewarm  milk,  and  what  you  liked  of  a  long  ring-loaf,  three- 
fourths  of  it  crust,  and  sound-looking,  but  far  from  palatable  to 
me.  A  cold  hard  egg  too,  nay  a  tough  greasy  mutton  chop.  Good 
humour,  reasonable  appetite,  and  the  merry  morning,  made  it  all 
right.  No  talk  of  it ; — only  of  this  ra^-loaf,  let  me  record  that  it 
seems  a  long  roll,  perhaps  a  yard  and  half  of  very  yeasty  dough, 
rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of  your  wrist ;  then  the  ends  of  it  are 
laid  together ;  and  in  this  way,  like  a  serpent-of-eternity,  it  is 
committed  to  the  oven,  and  baked  dry  and  brown ;  and  stands 
there  for  anyone  to  break  from  who  likes,  a  very  dry  morsel ! 
After  breakfast  by  the  Hon.  Commissioner's  haste,  and  my  im- 
perfect instruction  where  to  find  him  and  the  others,  we  missed 
our  rendezvous  ;  and  I  passed  the  whole  forenoon  by  myself ; 
— not  greatly  to  my  regret,  for  their  object,  '  pictures,  art,'  &c., 
was  by  no  means  principally  mine  ;  but  only  a  partial  and  above 
all  a  silent  item  of  mine.  Finding  that  they  were  verily  gone  out 
of  my  reach,  I  wandered  at  my  own  sweet  will,  over  churches, 
streets,  market-places,  shops  ;  enjoying  no  '  art '  with  vain  gabble- 
ment  of  connoisseurship,  but  '  Nature  and  Art '  in  godlike  silence, 
except  where  it  was  indispensable  to  speak,  and  ask  :  verily  a  good 
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way  !  I  calculated  that  we  should  meet  at  the  table-d'hote  dinner 
about  half-past  one  ;  and  there  would  still  be  an  afternoon  of  it 
for  us  in  company.  My  observations  henceforth  must  go  down 
pell-mell. 

My  rendezvous  was  to  the  '  Great  Marketplace'  Grand  Marche, 
as  I  mistakenly  fancied  ;  thither  accordingly  by  pleasant  winding 
streets,  old  and  new,  across  bridges,  erratically  winding,  guided 
and  wrong-guided,  I  at  last  arrived  :  alas,  the  '  Great  Market ' 
was  only  the  Korn-Markt,  Marche  aux  Bles,  a  respectable  old  square, 
with  high  old  houses,  and  a  high  old  church,  in  no  quarter  of  which 
was  my  party  visible.  I  entered  the  church  ; — Attila  Schmelzle's 
'  freehaven '  x ;  really  a  pleasant  covert  in  this  hot  weather,  and 
fertile  with  reflexions  and  enjoyments  to  a  thinking  man.  The 
same  high-soaring  vault-roofs,  long  column-rows,  marbled  and 
black-marbled  aisles  and  chapels  I  had  seen  in  Bruges  ;  with 
pictures,  sculptured  altars,  carved  pulpit  work  ;  now  silent  mostly, 
with  women  sweeping  it  out  after  the  morning  service  ;  only  a  few 
devotees  still  lingering  with  a  kind  of  attempt  to  pray.  Beautiful 
august  old  Edifices  ;  which  it  seems  to  my  inmost  heart  a  sin  and 
offence  to  take  up  only  as  an  architectural  dilettantism.  A  far 
other  feeling  presided  over  the  building  of  them  ;  the  industrious 
earnest  decoration  of  them.  An  ancient  pious  burgherhood,  look- 
ing ever  into  Eternity  out  of  their  busy  Time- element,  has  left 
here  a  touching  proof  of  its  wealth,  devoutness,  generous  liberality, 
and  taste— I  care  little  whether  you  say  good  or  bad  !  The 
hearty,  healthy  outcome  of  robust  souls  to  whom  the  Highest 
had  descended  as  a  familiar  thing,  and  dwelt  beside  them  to  be 
practically  honoured,  made  beautiful,  impressive,  significant  with 
manifold  emblems  and  devices  and  decorations,  speaks  nobly, 
mournfully  to  one's  heart  in  these  days.  Good  merchant  burghers 
of  Ghent— ah  me,  what  a  brutal  heathenism  are  our  Railway 
Terminuses,  Pantechnicons,  Show-bazaars  in  comparison :  good 
so  far  as  they  go  ;  yes,—  but  going  no  farther  than  the  beaver 
principle  in  man  will  carry  him  ;  as  if  man  had  no  soul  at  all,  but 
only  a  work-faculty ;  as  if  Eternity  were  a  fabulous  dream,  and 
the  other  world  meant  only  (as  Cunningham's  Cockney  had  it) 
a  '  Going  to  the  undertaker,  to  be  sure ! ' — Such  thoughts  crowded 
on  me  in  all  these  places  ;  and  their  architectural  twirls  and 
fantasticalities,  steeples  like  giant  pepperboxes,  like  slated  unicorns' 
horns,  three  hundred  feet  in  height, — like  slated  Mandarins,  with 

1  See  Carlyle's  Translations  from  the  German,  p.  257,  Library  Edition— 
'  Schmelzle's  Journey  to  Flaetz.' 
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slate  umbrellas,  like  what  slate  or  stone  absurdity  you  will,  were 
full  of  beauty  and  meaning  to  me. — 

The  twelve,  or  it  may  be  the  ten,  or  I  know  not  how  many, 
'  Stations  '  of  the  history  of  Christ,  are  painted  in  all  these  churches, 
in  pictures  generally  of  small  size,  fixed  up  against  successive 
pillars  of  the  aisles  :  of  small  merit  generally  as  paintings,  but 
full  of  an  earnest  childlike  significance, —  mournfully  pointing  for 
us  into  the  Past,  into  what  once  had  significance !  In  another 
church  (I  think,  that  of  St.  Nicholas),  there  stood  ranged  between 
the  pillars  all  round  the  nave  of  the  church,  a  set  of  fresh-painted 
flower-^M&s  (like  half  a  firkin  each)  filled  with  earth,  a  delicate 
green  shrub,  something  like  a  box-wood  tree,  of  perhaps  a  yard 
in  height,  freshly  and  healthily  growing  in  each  ;  and  around  each 
little  tree,  at  about  the  middle  of  its  height,  there  was  passed  a 
little  red  ribbon,  suspending  a  pasteboard  card  with  inscription 
Te  eere,  To  honour  of  this  or  the  other  passage  in  the  history  of 
Unse  liewe  Vrowe,  the  Virgin  Mary.  These  flower-tubs^  mounted 
on  trestles  some  four  feet  high,  with  their  clear  green  shrubs,  red 
ribbons  and  inscriptions,  had  a  quite  singular  effect !  The  roof  of 
that  church,  moreover,  was  all  of  wood,  rising  in  Gothic  vault 
far  up  ;  fresh,  tho'  almost  with  something  of  an  unfinished  air. 
Sumptuous  marbles  of  black  and  white ;  clean  floor,  all  of 
checkered  marble,  with  tombs  and  inscriptions  ;  wood  carving, 
paintings  in  the  window-recesses,  over  shrines  and  confessionals  : 
here  as  elsewhere,  nothing  of  this  was  wanting.  By  the  side  of  the 
shrines  there  generally  hung  on  some  black  slab  with  gilt  frame, 
a  set  of  votive  offerings  (exactly  in  the  old  heathen  style),  tiny 
figures  of  teeth,  legs,  horses,  hands,  jaw-teeth,  in  mother-of-pearl 
or  perhaps  in  silver  or  gold, —  grateful  acknowledgements  that  by 
the  saint  there  inhabiting  such  and  such  limbs  or  possessions 
had  been  freed  from  pain  or  peril.  Wealthy  liberality,  simple- 
heartedness,  and  thick  darkness  of  ignorance  strangely  looked  out 
upon  you  as  from  past  ages,  here  in  your  own  age.  The  spires 
and  outer  architecture  of  these  buildings  have  a  luxuriance  as  of 
plants  growing  in  rich  mould  under  the  influence  at  once  of  heat 
and  of  darkness.  Fantastic  on  the  great  scale  ;  that  is  the  defini- 
tion of  them.  Confused  flutings,  stalks  and  branches;  high 
shafts  suddenly  swelling  out  in  the  middle  into  some  annular 
bulge,  and  as  suddenly  contracting  again,  the  annular  bulge  covered 
on  its  upper  and  even  its  under  side  with  slate,— as  if  these  good 
men  had  wanted  to  build  a  brick  Solomon's  candle-stick  ;  a  brick 
pepperbox,  as  I  already  said :  all  which  nevertheless,  in  its 
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Cyclopean  size,  in  its  venerable  age,  is  altogether  poetic,  next  door 
still  to  sacred,  for  you.    The  roofs  of  these  edifices  all  of  sleek 
blue  slate  (like  our  Welsh  slate)  strike  you  by  their  steepness, 
still  more  by  their  unexampled  size, — like  a  whole  hanging  farm 
of  slate.     Of  the  interior  pictures  by  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Van  Eck~ 
or  inferior  persons,  be  nothing  here  said.    In  the  Cathedral,  Church 
of  St.  Bavon,  so-called,  I  found  a  large  squadron  of  priests  and 
singers  busy  chaunting  mass  :   a  mass  for  the  dead,  I  understood. 
The  sound  of  them  was  as  a  loud  not  unmelodious  bray,  in  various 
notes  of  the  gamut,  from  clamorous  eager  sound  of  petitioning 
down  to  the  depths  of  bass  resignation,  awe  or  acquiescence,  which, 
reverberating  from  the  vast  roofs  and  walls,  was  or  might  at  one 
time  have  been  a  very  appropriate  thing.     I  grudge  terribly  to 
listen  to  any  '  office  for  the  dead '  as  to  a  piece  of  an  opera.    The 
priests,  while  I  was  there,  took  their  departure  by  a  side  passage, 
each  with  a  small  bow  towards  the  altar,  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
affair  to  an  effective  enough  squadron  of  singers  and  trumpet  or 
bassoon  men,  who  were  seated,  gravely  at  work,  in  their  wooden 
pews  in  the  choir.    Aloft  and  around,  as  I  perambulated  the 
aisles,  where  some  few  poor  people  seemed  faintly  joining  in  this 
business,  the  view  was  magnificent ;   the  noisy  hoarse  growling  of 
the  mass,  roaring  through  these  time-honoured  spaces,  and  still 
calling  itself  worship — -ach  Gott  !    Turner  says  the  Lama-Liturgy 
in  Thibet,  which  often  goes  on  all  night,  is  likewise  distinguished 
for  its  noise,  harsh  but  deep  mournfully  impressive,  and  reminds 
you  of  the  mass.    In  an  outer  corner  of  this  Cathedral,  opening 
from  a  solitary  street  in  the  rear,  I  found  a  little  chapel  with  an 
old  Gothic-arch  door  which  stood  open  :    approaching  I  found  it 
a  little  closet  of  a  place,  perhaps  some  ten  feet  square,  and  fifteen 
high  :    on  the  wall  right  opposite  the  entrance  was  a  little  niche 
dizened  round  with  curtains,  laces,  votive  tablets  of  teeth  &c.  at 
the  side  of  it ;    within  this  niche  sat  a  dizened  paltry  doll,  some 
three  feet  long,  done  with  paint,  ribbons  and  rufiles, — this  was  the 
Mother  of  God  ;  on  the  lap  of  it  lay  a  much  smaller  doll  (literally 
they  were  dolls,  such  as  children  have) — this  was  itself  God.     Good 
Heavens,  0  ancient  Earth  and  Sky  ! — Before  this  pair  of  dolls 
sat,  in  very  deed,  about  noon  of  Monday  gone  a  week,  some  half- 
dozen  women,  not  of  the  lowest  class,  some  of  them  with  young 
children,  busy  counting  their  beads,  applying  themselves  to  prayer. 
I  gazed  speechless, — not  in  anger !     An  aged  woman  in  decent 
black  hood  (perhaps  a  nun),  sat  in  a  little  sentry-box  in  the  corner, 
looking  as  through  a  small  window,  silently  superintending  the 
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place  ;  they  bowed  towards  her  before  going  out  when  their  devo- 
tions were  done.  While  I  stood  here  for  a  moment  there  entered 
a  stunted  crooked-looking  man  of  the  most  toilworn,  downpressed 
aspect  though  still  below  middle  age ;  he  had  coarse  sabots  ; 
leathern  straps  on  him  like  a  chairman  or  porter  ;  his  hands  hard, 
crooked,  black,  the  nails  nearly  all  gone,  hardly  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  nail  belonging  to  each  finger, — fruit  of  sore  labour,  all  his 
days,  and  all  his  father's  days, — the  most  perfect  image  of  a  poor 
drudge  :  he,  poor  drudge,  put  two  of  his  horn-fingers  into  the 
holy- water,  dabbed  it  on  his  brow,  and  folding  the  black  horn-hands 
sank  on  his  knees  to  pray.  The  low  black  head,  and  small  brow, 
nailless  fingers,  face  and  aspect  like  the  poorest  Irishman  ;  praying 
to  the  two  Dolls  there !  You  had  to  stand  speechless.  L'homme  est 
absurde.  At  the  door  sat  squatted  a  poor  beggar-woman  with 
nearly  famished  child,  to  whom  I  gave  my  sou,  and  walked  off. 

Of  churches  and  architecture  &c.  be  nothing  more  now  said, — 
or  as  little  more  as  possible  !  The  roof  of  the  lofty,  very  large  old 
Town-hall  is  still  worth  a  word  :  an  immense  steep  hanging  acre  of 
blue  sleek  slates  ;  but  the  back  wall  of  the  edifice  seemed  some 
two  storeys  higher  than  the  front ;  whereby  it  came  about  that 
the  front  side  of  the  roof  was  out  of  all  proportion  long  and  the 
back  part  short, — giving  you  the  notion  of  a  pair  of  human  legs, 
one  of  them  cut  short  at  mid  thigh  !  In  the  interior  of  the  building 
seemed  to  be  law-courts  now  sitting  ;  and  especially  some  police- 
office  with  a  ragged  questionable  population  waiting  in  the  old 
corridors,  thro'  whom  and  back  again  I  walked,  not  perhaps  without 
criticism  in  unknown  Flemish  tongue.  Three  or  four  solid-looking 
burghers  stood  in  consultation  in  another  corridor  on  the  same  floor, 
smart  little  figures  in  cylindrical  barretta  (cap)  and  advocate-gown 
issued  out  and  in,  as  green  spring-doors  opened  and  closed ;  but 
I  descended  the  outer  staircase  again,  and  went  on  my  way  without 
inquiry.  The  streets  of  Ghent  have  all  a  modest  respectable 
substantial  appearance ;  wonderfully  clean,  and  the  air  too  alto- 
gether smokeless  :  some  half-dozen  cotton-mills  I  found  emitting 
real  thick  reek,  but  they  stood  at  the  outskirts,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  favourably  towards  the  country  quarter.  French  speech 
was  more  prevalent  than  at  Bruges,  and  becomes,  as  I  understand, 
ever  more  prevalent  onward  to  Brussels  :  but  the  lower  class  is  still 
generally  of  Dutch  dialect,  ignorant  of  any  other :  in  a  small 
grocer-shop,  in  a  steep  by-street,  I  had  to  bargain  with  the  young 
mistress  of  it  for  a  Glass  Bier  in  High  Dutch,  which  with  a  modicum 
of  dumb-show  brought  us  handsomely  through.  In  a  better 
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grocer-shop,  in  the  herb-market,  a  woman  sold  me  bad  cigars  in 
fluent  enough  French.  It  seems  to  me  again  a  very  miserable 
thing  this  of  an  honest  Deutsch  people  struggling  to  deny  its 
Dutchhood,  and  become  a  kind  of  mongrel  Gallic  Celts.  .  .  . 

The  street  population  was  but  scanty,  in  the  hot  weather  ; 
decent,  well-dressed  for  most  part ;  the  shopmen  and  women  were 
also  reasonable,  cleanly  figures.  To  the  Northwest  the  level  of 
the  city  decidedly  rises.  I  struck  into  a  narrow  obscure  street, 
dirty,  ill-paved,  evidently  the  abode  of  the  lower  kind  of  poor. 
Ill-starred  tailors  were  at  work  here,  shoemakers,  solitary  artisans, 
oftenest  women,  wives  of  artisans,  with  groups  of  dirty  children, 
and  an  abundance  of  small  dogs.  The  accommodation  was  equal  in 
wretchedness  to  the  worst  of  a  British  large  town.  The  doors 
stood  all  open  :  a  dirty  small  room,  with  a  few  stools  &c.,  and 
litter  and  rubbish,  dirty  yellow  sand  on  the  wooden  floor ;  here  toiled 
and  moiled  the  poor  wife  with  her  hungry  ones ;  a  narrow  staircase, 
little  wider  than  a  ladder,  led  up  to  the  bedroom  above :  this 
seemed  to  be  all  the  house.  One  clean  house,  and  perhaps  only 
one,  I  noticed  in  the  street :  an  elderly,  or  rather  oldish-young 
woman  sat  working  lace  here,  with  her  green  pillow  and  pattern 
marked  on  it,  with  many  pins,  which  she  shifted  according  to  need, 
and  some  fifty  or  forty  slim  little  thread-bobbins,  which  she  kept 
dancing  hither  and  thither,  round  and  among  the  said  pins  on  her 
pattern  figure,  with  astonishing  celerity  :  '  Kann  nit  verstahn,' 
answered  she  when  I  said  '  Dentelle  ?  ' — her  messin-dog  barked, 
but  was  rebuked  by  her,  and  she  seemed  to  like  that  I  should  watch 
her  a  little.  Poor  '  oldish-young '  girl !  I  could  see  how  it  was 
with  her  :  she  had  missed  getting  married, — perhaps  by  '  mis- 
fortune,'— and  now,  retreated  to  this  small  shelter,  which  and  all 
in  it  she  kept  clean  as  a  new  penny,  she  was  to  plait  lace  for  the 
rest  of  her  time  in  this  world.  I  laid  a  half  franc  on  her  pillow,  and 
went  pensively  my  way.  Aloft  at  the  very  Northwest  extremity 
stands  the  Abbaye  de  St.  Pierre,  part  of  it  still  a  church,  of  very 
respectable  equipment ;  the  rest  changed — alas,  into  barracks ; 
nay  another  great  mass  of  it,  outskirts,  I  suppose,  blasted  entirely 
away,  and  the  ground  getting  itself  cleared  for  an  elevated  esplanade ! 
The  view  into  the  woody  green  country  is  pleasant  enough ;  the 
railway  carriages  snorting  and  panting,  as  if  impatient  to  start, 
just  under  your  feet.  An  accurate-looking  steel-grey  man,  whom 
I  spoke  to  here,  answered  my  inquiries  ;  informed  me  farther  that 
he  was  an  ancien-militaire  (poor  Belgian  half-pay  Lieutenant, 
I  suppose),  and  had  fought  against  us  English  and  the  Duke  of 
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York  in  1793.     '  Vous  1'avez  bien  battu,'  I  answered  ;    '  et  enfin 
c'est  ce  qu'il  a  merite !     II  n'avait  que  rester  chez  lui  alors,  je  pense ! ' 
The  steel-grey  man  squeezed  my  hand  at  parting :    poor  ancien 
momie  militaire  !     Nunneries  exist  still  at  Ghent ;    at  least  one 
Nunnery  which  I  found  at  the  other  root  of  this  Hill,  close  by  the 
sedges  of  the  Scheldt ;    but  no  Abbey  or  Monk  establishment 
survives  the  hard  times.    Near  by  that  same  Nunnery,  which  is 
properly  without  the  town,  among  rough  sedgy  and  dock-covered 
spaces,  between  two  branches  of  the  lazy  Scheldt,  I  entered  a 
huge  high-roofed  old  building,  which  seemed  to  have  been  a  church, 
but  was  now  an  excellent-looking  Hospital.    The  sentry  answered 
civilly  that  I  could  not  enter  farther  '  pour  me  piomener'    At  the 
door  I  talked  with  an  artisan,  strolling  idle  with  a  child  on  his 
arm  ;   not  far  off,  precisely  where  the  town  ended,  in  the  rear  of 
a  poor  brown  cottage,  stood  a  poor  young  woman  dabble-dabbling 
with  linens  in  a  wash-tub.     Poor  young  sister,  conquering  heroes 
perambulate  the  world,  where  so  much  is  going  on,  and  this  is 
thy  share  in  its  history  :   good  b'ye  to  thee,  my  girl, — and  see 
thou  do  thy  washing  honestly ;    it  will  then  be  well  with  thee  ; 
better  than  with  most  quack-egoists  never  so  conquering ! — At 
an  earlier  hour  of  the  day  I  had  entered  one  of  the  old  Gate-houses, 
or  Ports  of  Ghent ;  girt  now  into  the  inside  of  many  busy  streets. 
It  was  a  strong  black  place  ;  with  huge  hinges,  as  at  Temple  Bar  ; 
had  been  of  considerable  height  and  depth,  but  the  interior  of  it 
now  was  changed  into  dingy  vaulted  culs-de-sac  (blind  alleys),  in 
which  children  were  sporting,  the  inhabitants  apparently  poor 
workmen.    Allons ! 

Soon  after  noon  the  working  people,  generally  in  cleanish 
blouses,  came  along  the  street  I  was  in  for  dinner.  Cotton  people, 
I  supposed  ;  about  a  half  were  women,  also  very  clean  and  decent- 
looking.  I  sat  down  amid  the  trees  in  the  chief  square  called 
Place  d'Armes,  where  now  also  labourers  were  sitting  at  dinner. 
Their  wives  or  some  little  boy  had  brought  it  out  to  them.  In  all 
cases,  it  appeared  to  consist  of  two  parts — a  coarse  brown  jug 
containing  liquor,  soup,  oftenest  beer,  or  skim-milk,  flanked  by  a 
slice  or  two  of  black  rye  bread  ;  this  formed  the  out-flank,  I  think 
generally  the  rear-guard  of  the  repast:  the  main  battle  was  a 
coarse  brown  stewpan  of  glazed  crockery  (narrower  at  the  top, 
like  a  kind  of  small  rude  hemisphere  of  a  dish)  which  uniformly 
contained  potatoes  stewed  with  bits  of  broken  coarse  meat ;  all 
in  a  moist  state ; — eaten  ravenously  with  a  pewter  fork.  The 
dishes,  I  judged,  had  all  been  cooked  in  some  common  oven  for  a 
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sou  or  so  each.    The  good  wife  sat  by  in  a  composed  sorrowfully 
satisfied  way,  seeing  her  good  man  eat ;  what  he  left,  before  taking 
to  the  liquor  jug,  he  carelessly  handed  her,  and  she  ate  it  with 
much  more  neatness  though  also  willingly  enough.     Good  mother- 
kin  !     But  the  appetite  of  the  male  sex  was  something  great ! 
One  man  not  far  from  me,  a  weak-built  figure,  almost  '  without 
chin,'  shovelled  and  forked  with  astonishing  alacrity  out  of  his 
stewpan,  his  protrusive  eyes  flashing  all  the  while,  and  his  loose 
eyebrows  shuttling  and  jerking  at  every  stroke — the  whole  face 
of  him  a  devouring  chimera  !     He  gave  the  remnant  (a  small  one, 
I  doubt)  to  his  boy ;    snatched  up  the  black  bread,  and  made  a 
cut  in  it,  at  the  first  bite,  equal  to  a  moderate  horse-shoe.    Poor 
fellows  !     They  all  wiped  their  mouths,  I  could  see,  with  some 
kind  of  dim  cotton  handkerchief  drawn  from  their  blouses  for  that 
end  :  they  then  tumbled  themselves  down  for  a  half -hour  of  deepest 
ambrosial  sleep. — All  round  this  same  Place  d'Armes  sat,  stood, 
or  paraded  itself,  as  I  could  discern,  the  flower  of  the  Ghent 
Donothingism,   Dandyism  male  and  female.     Sumptuous   Cafes, 
'  Salles  de  Keunion '  were  visible  on  this  hand  and  that :    at  one 
door  amid  pillars  opening  into  some  wide  hall,  lounged  many 
well-dressed  Frenchified  persons,  merchants  or  lawyers,  talking, 
or  lifting  their  hats  in  solemn  salute ;   on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square  was  a  Cafe  with  extensive  awnings,  under  which  a  younger 
section  of  Frenchified  Donothingism  sat  extensively,  and  smoked 
cigars  to  their  liquor, — sugarloaf  hats  white  and  black,  moustachios, 
faces  with  no   overplus  of  meaning :    pleasant   enough  for  the 
posser-by. 

Our  table  d'hote,  where  we  did  all  joyfully  meet  between  one 
and  two,  had  nothing  worth  describing.  It  was  not  the  main 
table  d'hote,  which  latter  did  not  sit  down  till  five.  Four  other 
English  tourists,  elderly  men  and  elderly  wives  (one  pair  of  them 
Scotch),  joined  themselves  to  our  end  of  the  table ;  a  milk- faced 
Dutch  figure  or  two  with  tow  moustachios  trying  to  speak  English, 
were  next  visible ;  and  far  down,  quite  out  of  reach  of  us,  sat  braves 
Beiges,  army  captains  and  such  like — quietly  intent  on  their 
victuals,  and  unexceptionable  men.  A  most  nut-brown  young 
woman  entered  with  her  harp  towards  the  end  of  the  business, 
but  soon  went  round  with  her  wooden  dish ;  the  Scotch  male 
tourist  (instructed  by  a  milk-faced  Dutch  neighbour)  said,  as  he 
gave  his  half-franc,  '  Spielen  Sie  noch  ein  wenig,'  (good  Hoch- 
Teutsch,  too,)  '  Play  a  little  more,'  which  the  brown  girl  did.  After 
dinner  we  sat  arcadianly,  in  the  shady  wide  entrance  of  the  inn, 
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on  chairs,  and  smoked,  looking  out  into  the  street :  then  came  new 
promenading,  new  church- seeing,  visit  to  Playhouse,  Concert- 
room  ;  visit  to  the  Coupure,  '  Chief  promenade '  so-called, — where 
however  was  nothing  but  some  dim  miscellany,  mostly  of  apple- 
women  and  idle  boys,  the  shady  river-banks  all  deserted  at  this 
hour.  In  fine,  towards  five  o'clock,  we  had  to  settle  our  inn-bills, 
mount  into  the  high  spacious  omnibus  (which  puts  British  omni* 
buses  to  shame !),  and  so  after  long  confused  delaying,  get  under 
way  towards  Ostend  and  England  again. 

Two  French  ladies  sat  in  our  carriage  this  time  ;  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  with  whom  Spring  Rice  and  I,  eschewing  sleep  or 
sulky  tedium,  contrived  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  brisk  conversation 
most  of  the  way.  The  mother,  tho'  old,  was  much  the  livelier ; 
small,  crooked,  flabby,  with  aquiline  low-browed  face  (frog-face,  an 
enemy  would  have  said !),  with  small  or  no  intelligence  beyond 
common ;  but  something  really  graceful,  dextrous  and  ingenious 
in  her  ways :  manners  decidedly  well-bred,  and  beautiful  neat  little 
hands — her  only  natural  beauty.  The  daughter,  herself  no  longer 
young,  sat  screwed  together  into  melancholy  taciturnity  for  most 
part.  Guizot,  Louis  Philippe,  Rachel,  Lafarge,  &c.,  &c.,  on  this 
commonplace  element  we  contrived  to  subsist  with  comfort, — so 
graceful  was  our  old  ingenious  lady.  England,  I  could  see,  figured 
with  her  as  the  '  triste '  nation  of  shopkeepers,  all  wonderfully  ob- 
servant of  la  belle  France — '  cette  belle  France  que  nous  aimons 
tous ! ' — in  all  which  views  we  cheerfully  let  her  persevere.  Her 
daughter  and  she,  both  of  them,  got  tears  brought  into  their  eyes 
as  we  spoke  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  death.  I  took  this  worthy  old 
Frangaise  to  be  perhaps  the  widow  of  some  Arras  Judge  or 
Advocate,— perhaps  ?  She  had  good  manners,  pretty  hands;  and 
I  suppose,  for  all  her  frog-face,  was  a  coquette  once !  At  half- 
past  nine,  under  cloud  of  night  we  bade  them  mild  farewell,  now 
on  the  sand  terminus  at  Ostend, — where  the  Ship's  Steward  awaited 
us  to  carry  the  baggage,  and  the  little  Ship  herself  near  by  with 
a  second  dinner  and  all  needful  accommodation. 

Thus  had  our  little  Belgium  Tour,  the  shortest  in  recorded  his- 
tory, ended.  With  the  next  full  sea,  about  one  in  the  morning,  we 
had  left  Ostend ;  and  should,  had  the  wind  answered,  have  been 
in  Margate  next  morning  at  eleven,  and  home  that  same  Tuesday 
by  the  Steamer  as  prearranged.  But  the  night  and  the  day  proved 
windless,  or  all  but  windless,  so  that  even  the  Vigilant  could  not 
make  above  some  three  or  two  knots  in  the  hour.  We  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  large  sails,  screened  from  the  over-brightness  of  the 
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brightest  of  days  ;  well  pleased  to  loiter  in  such  delicious  tempera- 
ture ;  to  look  at  the  clear  green  sea,  green  and  pure  as  emerald, 
with  the  boat-keel  lightly  dragging  through  it,  the  great  silent 
sky  in  pure  and  perfect  hemisphere  spread  over  it.  Not  till  night- 
fall, with  its  stars  and  lamps,  did  we  discern  the  North  Foreland, 
the  two  rows  of  Margate  gas-ranges,  and  other  beacons  of  English 
land.  On  the  morrow  morning  with  a  right  brisk  breeze  we  were 
swiftly  rushing  up  the  Thames-stream,  overpassing  its  multitudes 
of  ships  ;  whole  marching  regiments  of  ships,  with  their  canvas  all 
spread  Londonward, — beautiful  enough  to  see.  The  very  steamers 
could  hardly  keep  pace  with  us.  Once  in  the  brisk  breeze,  our 
little  Captain  steering,  there  went  off  somewhere  a  kind  of  sudden 
screech  :  our  enormous  jib-sail,  of  thin  cloth,  had  gone  in  a  moment, 
close  by  the  rope,  swift  as  fate ;  torn  to  a  single  thread,  and  trail- 
ing there  in  the  water !  The  ship  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  the  Cap- 
tain's eyes  a  sudden  twinkle  ;  no  other  change  observable  :  in  ten 
minutes  more  they  had  the  old  sail  neatly  gathered  in  for  mending, 
and  a  fresh  jib-sail  flying  as  before.  To  see  men  so  perfect  in  their 
craft,  jit  for  their  work,  and  fitly  ordered  to  it,  was  a  pleasure. 
At  Deptford,  mate  and  captain  ranged  themselves  both  by  the 
tiller  for  farewell,  and  swiftly  in  our  swift  motion,  a  gallant  boat's- 
crew  had  made  itself  ready  for  us  :  we  shook  hands  cordially  with 
the  two  good  men,  stept  doVn  into  our  places,  and  shot  swiftly 
forward  in  our  boat,  the  ship  now  turning  swiftly  leftwards  towards 
anchorage.  Five  rowers  with  a  boatswain;  men  unsurpassable, 
I  do  not  doubt,  in  boat  navigation  !  Strong  tall  men,  all  clean- 
shaved,  clean-washed,  in  clean  blue  trousers,  in  massive  clean 
checkshirts,  their  black  neckcloths  tied  round  their  waists  ;  their  large 
clean- brown  hands — cunning  in  the  craft  of  the  sea  :  it  was  a  kind 
of  '  good  joy '  to  look  at  it  all.  In  few  minutes  they  shot  us  into 
the  Custom-house  stairs,  and  here  waving  mild  farewell,  our  travel's 
history  concluded. 

Thus  had  kind  destiny  projected  us  rocket- wise  for  a  little 
space  into  the  clear  blue  of  Heaven  and  Freedom  :  thus  again  were 
we  swiftly  re-absorbed  into  the  great  smoky  simmering  crater, 
and  London's  soot-volcano  had  again  recovered  us. 
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OVINGTON'S  BANK. 
BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  banker  looked  at  the  money  lying  at  his  feet.  Clement 
looked  at  his  father.  He  noted  the  elder  man's  despondent  attitude, 
he  read  the  lines  which  anxiety  had  deepened  on  his  brow,  and  his 
assumed  gaiety  fell  from  him.  He  longed  to  say  something  that 
might  comfort  the  other,  but  mauvaise  konte  and  the  reserve  of 
years  were  too  much  for  him,  aod  instead  he  rapidly  and  succinctly 
told  his  tale,  running  over  what  had  happened  in  London  and  on 
the  road.  He  accounted  for  what  he  had  brought,  and  explained 
why  he  had  brought  it  and  at  whose  request.  Then,  as  the  banker, 
lost  in  troubled  thought,  his  eyes  on  the  money,  did  not  speak,  '  It 
goes  badly  then,  sir,  does  it  ? '  he  said.  *  I  see  that  the  place  is 
full.' 

Ovington's  eyes  were  still  on  the  bags,  and  though  he  forced 
himself  to  speak,  his  tone  was  dull  and  mechanical.  '  Yes,'  he 
said.  '  We  paid  out  fifteen  thousand  and  odd  yesterday.  About 
six  thousand  in  odd  sums  to-day.  I  have  just  settled  with  Yapp — 
two  thousand  seven  hundred.  Mills  and  Blakeway  have  drawn  at 
the  counter — three  thousand  and  fifty  between  them.  A  packet  of 
notes  from  Birmingham,  eleven  hundred.  Jenkins  sent  his  cheque 
for  twelve  hundred  by  his  son,  but  he  omitted  to  fill  in  the  date.' 

'  And  you  didn't  pay  it  ?  ' 

'No,  I  didn't  pay  it.  Why  should  I?  But  he  will  be  in 
himself  by  the  two  o'clock  coach.  The  only  other  account — large 
account  outstanding — is  Owen's  for  eighteen  hundred.  Probably 
he  will  come  in  by  the  same  coach.  In  the  meantime — '  he  took  a 
sup  of  paper  from  the  table — '  we  have  notes  for  rather  more  than 
two  thousand  still  out ;  half  of  these  may  not,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  be  presented.  And  payable  on  demand  we  still  owe 
something  like  two  or  three  thousand.' 
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'  You  may  be  called  upon  for  another  six  thousand,  then,  sir  ? ' 

'  Six  at  best,  seven  thousand  or  a  little  more  at  worst.  And  we 
had  in  the  till  to  meet  it.  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  about  three 
thousand.  We  should  not  have  had  as  much  if  Rodd  had  not 
paid  in  four  hundred  and  fifty.' 

'  Rodd  ?  '  Clement's  eyes  sparkled.  '  God  bless  him  !  He's  a 
Trojan,  and  I  shan't  forget  it !  Bravo,  Rodd  ! ' 

The  banker  nodded,  but  in  a  perfunctory  way.  '  That's  the 
position/  he  said.  '  If  Owen  and  Jenkins  hold  off — but  there's 
no  hope  of  that — we  may  go  on  till  four  o'clock.  But  if  either 
comes  in  we  must  close.  Close,'  bitterly,  '  for  the  lack  of  three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  pounds  ! ' 

Clement  sighed.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  his  exertions,  of  his  double  journey,  and  his  two  sleep- 
less nights.  At  last,  '  No  one  will  lose,  sir  ?  '  he  said. 

*  No,  no  one,  ultimately  and  directly,  by  us.  And  if  we  were 
an  old  bank,  if  we  were  Dean's  even — '  there  was  venom  in  the 
tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  rival's  name  ' — we  might  resume  in 
a  week  or  a  fortnight.  We  might  reopen  and  go  on.  But,' 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  'we  are  not  Dean's,  and  no  one  would 
trust  us  after  this.  It  would  be  useless  to  resume.  And,  of  course, 
the  sacrifices  that  we  have  made  have  been  very  costly.  We  have 
had  to  rediscount  bills  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  sell  a  long  line  of 
securities  at  a  loss,  and  what  is  left  on  our  hands  may  be  worth 
money  some  day,  but  it  is  worthless  at  present.' 

'  Wolley's  Mill  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  and  other  things.     Other  things.' 

Clement  looked  at  the  floor,  and  again  the  longing  to  say  some- 
thing or  do  something  that  might  comfort  his  father  pressed  upon 
him.  To  himself  the  catastrophe,  save  so  far  as  it  separated  him 
from  Josina,  was  a  small  thing.  He  had  had  no  experience  of 
poverty,  he  was  young,  and  to  begin  the  world  at  the  bottom  had 
no  terrors  for  him.  But  with  his  father  it  was  different,  and 
he  knew  that  it  was  different.  His  father  had  built  up  from 
nothing  the  edifice  that  now  cracked  and  crumbled  about  them. 
He  had  planned  it,  he  had  seen  it  rise  and  grow,  he  had  rejoiced 
in  it  and  been  proud  of  it.  On  it  he  had  spent  the  force  and  the 
energy  of  the  best  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  he  had  not  now,  he 
had  no  longer,  the  vigour  or  the  strength  to  set  about  rebuilding. 

It  was  a  tragedy,  and  Clement  saw  that  it  was  a  tragedy.  And 
all  for  the  lack — pity  rose  strong  within  him — all  for  the  lack  of — 
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four  thousand  pounds.  To  him,  conversant  with  the  bank's 
transactions,  it  seemed  a  small  sum.  It  was  a  small  sum. 

'  Ay,  four  thousand  ! '  his  father  repeated.  His  eyes  returned 
mechanically  to  the  money  at  his  feet,  returned  and  fixed  them- 
selves upon  it.  '  Though  in  a  month  we  may  be  able  to  raise  twice 
as  much  again  !  And  here — here  ' — touching  it  with  his  foot — '  is 
the  money  !  All,  and  more  than  all  that  we  need,  Clement.' 

Then  at  last  Clement  perceived  the  direction  of  his  father's 
gaze,  and  he  took  the  alarm.  He  put  aside  his  reserve,  he  laid 
his  hand  gently  on  the  elder  man's  shoulder,  and  by  the  pressure 
of  his  silent  caress  he  strove  to  recall  him  to  himself,  he  strove  to 
prove  to  him  that  whatever  happened,  whatever  befell,  they  were 
one — father  and  son,  united  inseparably  by  fortune.  But  a'oud, 
'  No  ! '  he  said  firmly.  '  Not  that,  sir  !  I  have  given  my  word. 
And  besides ' 

'  He  would  be  no  loser.' 

'  No,  we  should  be  the  losers.' 

'  But — but  it  was  not  we,  it  was  Bourdillon,  lad  ! ' 

1  Ay,  it  was  Bourdillon.  And  we  are  not  Bourdillon  !  Not 
yet !  Nor  ever,  sir  ! ' 

Ovington  turned  away.  His  hand  shook,  the  papers  that  he 
affected  to  put  together  on  his  desk  rustled  in  his  grasp.  He 
knew — knew  well  that  his  son  was  right.  But  how  great  was  the 
temptation  !  There  lay  the  money  at  his  feet,  and  he  was  sure 
that  he  could  not  be  called  to  account  for  it.  There  lay  the  money 
that  would  gain  the  necessary  time,  that  would  meet  all  claims, 
that  would  save  the  bank  ! 

True,  it  was  not  his,  but  how  great  was  the  temptation.  It 
was  so  great  that  what  might  have  happened  had  Clement  not 
been  there,  had  he  stood  there  alone  and  unfettered,  it  is  impossible 
to  say — though  the  man  was  honest.  For  it  was  easy,  nothing 
was  more  easy,  than  to  argue  that  the  bank  would  be  saved  and 
no  man,  not  even  the  Squire,  would  lose.  It  was  so  great  a  tempta- 
tion, and  the  lower  course  appeared  so  plausible  that  four  men  out 
of  five,  men  of  average  honesty  and  good  faith,  might  have  fallen. 

Fortunately  the  habit  of  business  integrity  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  reinforced  and  supported  the  son's  argument— and  the 
battle  was  won.  'You  are  right,'  the  banker  said  huskily,  his 
face  still  averted,  his  hands  trembling  among  the  papers.  '  But 
take  it  away !  For  God's  sake,  boy,  take  it  away !  Take  it  out 
of  my  sight,  or  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  do  ! ' 
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'  You'll  do  the  right  thing,  sir,  never  fear ! '  the  son  answered 
confidently.  And  with  an  effort  he  lifted  the  two  heavy  bags 
and  moved  towards  the  door.  But  on  the  threshold  and  as  the 
door  closed  behind  him,  '  Thank  God  !  '  he  whispered  to  him- 
self, '  Thank  God  ! '  And  to  Betty,  who  met  him  in  the  hall  and 
flung  her  arms  about  his  neck — the  girl  was  in  tears,  for  the 
shadow  of  anxiety  hung  over  the  whole  house,  and  even  the  panic- 
stricken  maids  were  listening  on  the  stairs  or  peering  from  the 
windows — '  Take  care  of  him,  Betty,'  he  said,  his  eyes  shining. 
'  Take  care  of  him,  girl.  I  shall  be  back  by  one  o'clock.  If  I 
could  stay  with  him  now  I  would,  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot !  And 
don't  fret.  It  will  come  right  yet ! ' 

'  Oh,  poor  father  ! '  she  cried.     '  Is  there  no  hope,  Clement  ?  ' 

'  Very  little.  But  worse  things  have  happened.  And  we 
may  be  proud  of  him,  Betty.  We've  good  cause  to  be  proud  of 
him.  I  say  it  that  know  !  Cheer  up  ! ' 

She  watched  him  go  with  his  heavy  burden  and  his  blunt 
common-sense  down  the  garden  walk ;  and  when  he  had  dis- 
appeared behind  the  pear-tree  espaliers  she  went  back  to  listen 
outside  the  parlour  door.  She  had  been  her  father's  pet.  He  had 
treated  her  with  an  indulgence  and  a  familiarity  rare  in  those 
days  of  parental  strictness,  and  she  understood  him  well,  better 
than  others,  better  even  than  Clement.  She  knew  what  failure 
would  mean  to  him.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  wealth  which  would 
wound  him  most  sorely,  though  he  would  feel  that ;  but  the  loss 
of  the  position  which  success  had  gained  for  him  in  the  little 
world  in  which  he  lived,  and  lived  somewhat  aloof.  He  had 
been  thought,  and  he  had  thought  himself,  cleverer  than  his 
neighbours.  He  had  borne  himself  as  one  belonging  to,  and 
destined  for,  a  wider  sphere.  He  had  met  the  pride  of  the 
better-born  and  the  older-established  with  a  greater  pride  ;  and 
believing  in  his  star,  he  had  allowed  his  contempt  for  others  and 
his  superiority  to  be  a  little  too  clearly  seen. 

For  all  this  he  would  now  pay,  and  his  pride  would  suffer. 
Betty,  lingering  in  the  darker  part  of  the  hall,  where  the  servants 
could  not  spy  on  her,  listened  and  longed  to  go  in  to  him  and 
comfort  him.  But  all  the  rules  forbade  this,  she  might  not  dis- 
tract him  at  such  a  time.  Yet,  had  she  known  how  deep  was 
his  depression  as  he  sat  sunk  in  his  chair,  had  she  known  how 
the  past  mocked  him,  and  the  long  chain  of  his  successes  rose 
and  derided  him,  how  the  mirage  of  long-cherished  hopes  melted 
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and  left  all  cold  before  him — had  she  guessed  the  full  bitterness  of 
his  spirit,  she  had  broken  through  every  rule  and  gone  in  to  him. 

The  self-made  man  !  Proudly,  disdainfully  he  had  flung  the 
taunt  back  in  men's  faces.  Could  they  make,  could  they  have 
made  themselves,  as  he  had  ?  And  now  the  self-ruined  man  !  He 
sat  thinking  of  it,  and  the  minutes  went  by.  Twice  one  of  the 
clerks  came  in  and  silently  placed  a  slip  beside  him  and  went 
softly  out.  He  looked  at  the  slip,  but  without  taking  in 
its  meaning.  What  did  it  matter  whether  a  few  more  or 
a  few  less  pounds  had  been  drawn  out,  whether  the  drain 
had  waxed  or  waned  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  The  end 
was  certain,  and  it  would  come  when  the  two  men  arrived  on  the 
Chester  coach.  Then  he  would  have  to  bestir  himself.  Then  he 
would  have  to  resume  the  lead  and  play  the  man,  give  back 
hardness  for  hardness  and  scorn  for  scorn,  and  bear  himself  so 
in  defeat  that  no  man  should  pity  him.  And  he  knew  that  he 
could  do  it.  He  knew  that  when  the  time  came  his  voice  would 
be  firm  and  his  face  would  be  granite,  and  that  he  would  pro- 
nounce his  own  sentence  and  declare  the  bank  closed  with  a  high 
head.  He  knew  that  even  in  defeat  he  could  so  clothe  himself 
with  power  that  no  man  should  browbeat  him. 

But  in  the  meantime  he  paid  his  debt  to  weakness,  and 
sat  brooding  on  the  past,  rather  than  preparing  for  the  future ; 
and  time  passed,  the  relentless  hand  moved  round  the  clock. 
Twice  the  clerk  came  in  with  his  doom-bearing  slips,  and  presently 
Rodd  appeared.  But  the  cashier  had  nothing  to  say  that  the 
banker  did  not  know.  Ovington  took  the  paper  and  looked  at 
the  figures  and  at  the  total,  but  all  he  said  was,  '  Let  me  know 
when  Owen  and  Jenkins  come.' 

'  Very  good,  sir.'  Rodd  lingered  a  moment  as  if  he  would 
gladly  have  added  something,  would  have  ventured,  perhaps,  some 
word  of  sympathy.  But  his  courage  failed  him  and  he  went  out. 

Nor  when  Clement,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  returned  from  his 
mission  to  Garth  did  he  give  any  sign.  Clement  laid  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  said  a  cheery  word,  but,  getting  no  answer, 
or  as  good  as  none,  he  went  through  to  his  desk.  A  moment  later 
his  voice  could  be  heard  rallying  a  too  conscious  customer,  greeting 
another  with  contemptuous  good  humour,  bringing  into  the  close, 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  bank,  where  men  breathed  heavily, 
snapped  at  one  another,  and  shuffled  their  feet,  a  gust  of  freer, 
brisker  air. 
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Another  half-hour  passed.  A  clerk  brought  in  a  slip.  The 
banker  looked  at  it.  No  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  re- 
mained in  the  till.  '  Very  good,'  he  said.  '  Let  me  know  when 
Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Jenkins  come.'  And  as  the  door  closed  behind 
the  lad  he  fell  back  into  his  old  posture  of  depression.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done. 

But  five  minutes  later  Clement  looked  in,  his  face  concerned. 
'  Sir  Charles  Woosenham  is  here,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  He  is 
asking  for  you.' 

The  banker  roused  himself.  The  call  was  not  unexpected 
nor  quite  unwelcome.  *  Show  him  in,'  he  said  ;  and  he  took  up 
a  pen  and  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  him  that  he  might 
appear  to  be  employing  himself. 

Sir  Charles  came  in,  tall,  stooping  a  little,  his  curly-brimmed 
hat  in  his  hand  ;  the  dignified  bearing  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  fence  himself  against  the  roughness  of  the  outer  world  a  little 
less  noticeable  than  usual.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  did  not 
like  his  errand. 

Ovington  rose.  '  Good  morning,  Sir  Charles,'  he  said,  '  you 
wanted  to  see  me  ?  I  am  unfortunately  busy  this  morning,  but 
I  can  give  you  ten  minutes.  What  is  it,  may  I  ask  ? '  He  pushed 
a  chair  toward  his  visitor. 

But  Woosenham  would  not  sit  down.  If  the  man  was  down  he 
hated  to — but,  there,  he  had  come  to  do  it.  '  I  am  sure  it  is  all 
right,  Mr.  Ovington,'  he  said  awkwardly,  '  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the— about  the  Railway  money,  in  fact.  The  sum  is  large, 
and — and — '  stammering  a  little — '  but  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand my  position  ?  ' 

The  banker  smiled.     *  You  wish  to  know  if  it's  safe  ?  '  he  said. 
'  Well,  yes — precisely,'  with  relief.     '  You'll  forgive  me,  I  am 
sure.    But  people  are  talking.' 

'  They  are  doing  more,'  Ovington  answered  austerely — he  no 
longer  smiled.  '  They  are  doing  their  best  to  ruin  me,  Sir  Charles, 
and  to  plunge  themselves  into  loss.  But  I  need  not  go  into  that. 
You  are  anxious  about  the  Railroad  money  ?  Very  good.'  He 
rang  the  bell  and  the  clerk  came  in.  '  Go  to  the  strong-room,'  the 
banker  said,  taking  some  keys  from  the  table,  '  with  Mr.  Clement, 
and  bring  me  the  box  with  the  Railway  Trust.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  Sir  Charles  said,  when  they  were  alone,  '  to  trouble 

you  at  this  time,  but ' 

Ovington  stopped  him.     '  You  are  perfectly  in  order,'  he  said. 
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I,  I  am  glad  you  have  come.    The  box  will  be  here  in  a 

mte.' 

Clement  brought  it  in,  and  Ovington  took  another  key  and 
unlocked  it.  '  It  is  all  here,'  he  explained,  *  except  the  small  sum 
already  expended  in  preliminary  costs— the  sum  passed,  as  you  will 
remember,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board.  Here  it  is.'  He  took 
a  paper  which  lay  on  the  top  of  the  contents  of  the  box.  '  Except 
four  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  ten  shillings.  The  rest  is  invested 
in  Treasury  Bills  until  required.  The  bills  are  here,  and  Clement 
will  check  them  with  you,  Sir  Charles,  while  I  finish  this  letter. 
We  have,  of  course,  treated  this  as  a  Trust  Fund,  and  I  think  that 
the  better  course  will  be  for  you  to  affix  your  seal  to  the  box  when 
you  have  verified  the  contents.' 

He  turned  to  his  letter,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
knew  what  he  was  writing,  while  Sir  Charles  and  Clement  went 
through  the  box,  verified  the  securities,  and  finally  sealed  the  box. 
That  done,  Woosenham  would  have  offered  fresh  apologies,  but 
the  banker  waved  them  aside  and  bowed  him  out,  directing 
Clement  to  see  him  to  the  door. 

That  done,  left  alone  once  more,  he  sat  thinking.  The  inci- 
dent had  roused  him  and  he  felt  the  better  for  it.  He  had  been 
able  to  assert  himself,  and  he  had  confirmed  in  goodwill  a  man  who 
might  yet  be  of  use  to  him.  But  he  was  not  left  alone  very  long. 
Sir  Charles  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  Rodd  thrust  a 
pale  face  in  at  the  door,  and  in  an  agitated  whisper  informed  him 
that  Owen  and  Jenkins  were  coming  down  the  High  Street.  A 
scout  whom  the  cashier  had  sent  out  had  seen  them  and  run  ahead 
with  the  news.  '  They'll  be  here  in  two  minutes,  sir,'  Rodd  added 
in  a  tone  which  betrayed  his  dismay.  '  What  am  I  to  do  ?  WTill 
you  see  them,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,'  Ovington  answered.  '  Show  them  in  as  soon  as 
they  arrive.' 

He  spoke  firmly,  and  made  a  brave  show  in  Rodd's  eyes.  But 
he  knew  that  up  to  this  moment  he  had  retained  a  grain  of  hope, 
a  feeling,  vague  and  baseless,  that  something  might  yet  happen, 
something  might  yet  occur  at  the  last  moment  to  save  the  bank. 
Well,  it  had  not,  and  he  must  steel  himself  to  face  the  worst.  The 
crisis  had  come  and  he  must  meet  it  like  a  man.  He  rose  from  his 
chair  and  stood  waiting,  a  little  paler  than  usual,  but  composed  and 
master  of  himself. 

He  heard  the  disturbance  that  the  arrival  of  the  two  men  caused 
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in  the  bank.  Someone  spoke  in  a  harsh  and  peremptory  tone, 
and  something  like  an  altercation  followed.  Raised  voices  reached 
him,  and  Rodd's  answer,  civil  and  propitiatory,  came,  im- 
perfectly, to  his  ear.  The  peremptory  voice  rose  anew,  louder 
than  before,  and  the  banker's  face  grew  hard  as  he  listened.  Did 
they  think  to  browbeat  him  ?  Did  they  think  to  bully  him  ?  If 
so,  he  would  soon — but  they  were  coming.  He  caught  the  sound 
of  the  counter  as  Rodd  raised  it  for  the  visitors  to  pass,  and  the 
advance  of  feet,  slowly  moving  across  the  floor.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  door,  all  the  manhood  in  him  called  up  to  meet  the 
occasion. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  widely  open,  but  for  a  moment  the 
banker  could  not  see  who  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 
Two  men,  certainly,  and  Rodd  at  their  elbow,  hovering  behind  them ; 
and  they  must  be  Owen  and  Jenkins,  though  Rodd,  to  be  sure, 
should  have  had  the  sense  to  send  in  one  at  a  time.  Then  it  broke 
upon  the  banker  that  they  were  not  Owen  and  Jenkins.  They  were 
bigger  men,  differently  dressed,  of  another  class  ;  and  he  stared. 
For  the  taller  of  the  two,  advancing  slowly  on  the  other's  arm,  and 
feeling  his  way  with  his  stick,  was  Squire  Griffin,  and  his  companion 
was  no  other  than  Sir  Charles,  mysteriously  come  back  again. 

Prepared  for  that  which  he  had  foreseen,  Ovington  was  unpre- 
pared for  this,  and  the  old  man,  still  feeling  on  his  unguarded  side 
with  his  stick,  was  the  first  to  speak.  '  Give  me  a  chair,'  he  grunted. 
'  Is  he  here,  Woosenham  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  Woosenham  said,  '  Mr.  Ovington  is  here.' 

'  Then  let  me  sit  down.'  And  as  Sir  Charles  let  him  down  with 
care  into  the  chair  which  the  astonished  banker  hastened  to  push 
forward,  '  Umph  !  '  he  muttered,  as  he  settled  himself  and  un- 
covered his  head.  '  Tell  my  man  '• — this  to  Rodd — '  to  bring  in  that 
stuff  when  I  send  for  it.  Do  you  hear  ?  You  there  ?  Tell  him 
to  bring  it  in  when  I  bid  him.'  Then  he  turned  himself  to  the  banker, 
who  all  this  time  had  not  found  a  word  to  say,  and  indeed  had  not 
a  notion  what  was  coming.  He  could  only  suppose  that  the  Squire 
had  somehow  revived  Woosenham's  fears,  in  which  case  he  should 
certainly,  Squire  or  no  Squire,  hear  some  home  truths.  '  You're 
surprised  to  see  me  ?  '  the  old  man  said. 

«  Well,  I  am,  Mr.  Griffin.    Yes/ 

'  Ay,'  drily.  '  Well,  I  am  surprised  myself,  if  it  comes  to  that. 
I  didn't  think  to  be  ever  in  this  room  again.  But  here  I  am,  none 
the  less.  And  come  on  business.' 
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The  banker's  eyes  grew  hard.  '  If  it  is  about  the  Railroad 
moneys,'  he  said,  '  and  Sir  Charles  is  not  satisfied ' 

'  It's  none  of  his  business.  Naught  to  do  with  the  Railroad,' 
the  Squire  answered.  Then  sharply,  '  Where's  my  nephew  ?  Is 
he  here  ?  ' 

*  No,  he  is  not  at  the  bank  to-day.' 

'  No  ?  Well,  he  never  should  ha'  been  !  And  so  I  told  him 
and  told  you.  But  you  would  both  have  your  own  way,  and 
you  know  what's  come  of  it.  Hallo  ! '  breaking  off  suddenly,  and 
turning  his  head,  for  his  hearing  was  still  good.  '  What's  that  ? 
Ain't  we  alone  ? ' 

'  One  moment,'  Ovington  said.  Rodd  had  tapped  at  the  door 
and  put  in  his  head. 

The  cashier  looked  at  the  banker,  over  the  visitors'  heads. 
'  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Jenkins  are  here,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  '  They 

wish  to  see  you.  I  said  you  were  engaged,  sir,  but '  his  face 

made  the  rest  of  the  sentence  clear. 

Ovington  reddened,  but  retained  his  presence  of  mind.  '  They 
can  see  me  in  ten  minutes,'  he  said,  coldly.  '  Tell  them  so.' 

But  Rodd  only  came  a  little  farther  into  the  room.  'I  am 
afraid,'  he  said,  dropping  his  voice,  '  they  won't  wait,  sir.  They 


*  Wait  ?  '  The  word  came  from  the  Squire.  He  shot  it  out 
so  suddenly  that  the  cashier  started.  '  Wait  ?  Why,  hang  their 
infernal  impudence,'  wrathfully,  *  do  they  think  their  business 
must  come  before  everybody's  ?  Jenkins  ?  Is  that  little  Jenkins 
—Tom  Jenkins  of  the  Hollies  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Then  d — n  his  impudence ! '  the  old  man  burst  forth 
again  in  a  voice  that  must  have  wellnigh  reached  the  street. 
'  Little  Tom  Jenkins,  whose  grandfather  was  my  foot-boy,  coming 
and  interrupting  my  business  !  God  bless  my  soul  and  body,  the 
world  is  turned  upside-down  nowadays.  Fine  times  we  live  in ! 
Little — but,  hark  you,  sirrah,  d'you  go  and  tell  him  to  go  to  the 
devil !  And  shut  the  door,  man  !  Shut  the  door  ! ' 

'  Tell  them  I  will  see  them  in  ten  minutes,'  said  the  banker. 

But  the  old  man  was  still  unappeased.  '  That's  what  we're 
coming  to,  is  it  ?'  he  fumed.  '  Confound  their  impudence,'  wiping 
his  brow,  '  and  they've  put  me  out,  too  !  I  dunno  where  I  was. 
Is  the  door  closed  ?  Oh,  'bout  my  nephew  !  I  didn't  wish  it, 
I've  said  that,  and  I've  said  it  often,  but  he's  in.  He's  in  with 
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you,  banker,  and  he's  lugged  me  in  !  For,  loth  as  I  am  to  see 
him  in  it,  I'm  still  lother  that  any  one  o'  my  name  or  my  blood 
should  be  pointed  at  as  the  man  that's  lost  the  countryside  their 
money!  Trade's  bad,  out  of  its  place.  But  trade  that  fails  at 
other  folks'  cost  and  ruins  a  sight  of  people  who,  true  or  false,  will 
say  they've  been  swindled ' 

'  Stop  ! '  the  banker  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  he  stepped 
forward,  his  face  pale.  '  No  one  has  been  swindled  here !  No  one  has 
been  robbed  of  his  money.  No  one — if  it  will  relieve  your  feelings 
to  know  it,  Mr.  Griffin — will  lose  by  the  bank  in  the  end.  I  shall 
pay  all  demands  within  a  few  weeks  at  most.' 

'  Can  you  pay  'em  all  to-day  ?  '  asked  the  Squire,  at  his  driest. 

'  It  may  be  that  I  cannot.  But  every  man  to  whom  the  bank 
owes  a  penny  will  receive  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  and  interest, 
within  a  few  weeks — or  months.' 

'  And  who  will  be  the  loser,  then,  if  the  bank  closes  ?  Who'll 
lose,  man  ?  ' 

'  The  bank.    No  one  else.' 

'  But  you  can't  pay  'em  to-day,  banker  ? ' 

'  That  may  be.' 

'  How  much  will  clear  you  ?  To  pay  'em  all  down  on  the 
nail,'  truculently,  '  and  tell  'em  all  to  go  and  be  hanged  ?  Eh  ? 
How  much  do  you  need  for  that  ?  ' 

Ovington  opened  his  mouth,  but  for  a  moment,  overpowered 
by  the  emotions  that  set  his  temples  throbbing,  he  could  not  speak. 
He  stared  at  the  gaunt,  stooping  figure  in  the  chair — the  stooping 
figure  in  the  shabby  old  riding-coat  with  the  huge  plated  buttons 
that  had  weathered  a  dozen  winters — and  though  hope  sprang 
up  in  him,  he  doubted.  The  man  might  be  playing  with  him. 
Or,  he  might  not  mean  what  he  seemed  to  mean.  There  might  be 
some  mistake.  At  last,  *  Five  thousand  pounds  would  pull  us 
through,'  he  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded  strange  to  himself,  '  as 
it  turns  out.' 

'  You'd  better  take  ten,'  the  Squire  answered.  '  There,' 
fumbling  in  his  inner  pocket  and  extracting  with  effort  a  thick 
packet,  '  count  five  out  of  that.  And  there's  five  in  gold  that  my 
man  will  bring  in.  D'you  give  me  a  note  for  ten  thousand  at  six 
months — five  per  cent.' 

'  Mr.  Griffin ' 

'  There,  no  words  ! '  testily.  '  It  ain't  for  you  I'm  doing  it, 
man.  Understand  that!  It  ain't  for  you.  It's  for  my  name 
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and  my  nephew,  little  as  he  deserves  it !  Count  it  out,  count  it 
out,  and  give  me  back  the  balance,  and  let's  be  done  with  it.' 

Ovington  hesitated,  his  heart  full,  his  hands  trembling.  He 
was  not  himself.  He  looked  at  Woosenham.  '  Perhaps,  Sir  Charles,' 
he  said  unsteadily,  '  will  be  good  enough  to  check  the  amount  with 
me  ! ' 

'  Pshaw,  man,  if  I  didn't  think  you  honest  I  shouldn't  be  here, 
whether  or  no.  No  such  fool !  I  satisfied  myself  of  that,  you  may 
be  sure,  before  I  came  in.  Count  it  yourself.  And  there !  Bid 
'em  bring  in  the  gold.' 

The  banker  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the  order.  He  counted  the 
notes,  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished,  the  bags  had  been  brought 
in.  '  You'll  ha'  to  take  that  uncounted,'  the  Squire  said,  as  he 
heard  them  set  down  on  the  floor,  '  as  I  took  it  myself.' 

*  My  son  will  have  seen  to  that,'  Ovington  replied.  He  was  a 
little  more  like  himself  now.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  out  the  note, 
though  his  hand  shook. 

'  Ay,'  the  Squire  agreed,  '  I'm  thinking  he  will  have.'  And 
turning  his  head  towards  Woosenham,  '  He's  a  rum  chap,  that,' 
he  continued,  with  a  chuckle  and  speaking  as  if  the  banker  were 
not  present.  '  He  gave  me  a  talking-to — me  !  D'you  know  that 
he  got  to  London  in  sixteen  hours,  in  the  night-time  ?  ' 

'  Did  he,  by  Jove !  Our  friend  at  Halston  could  hardly  have 
beaten  that.' 

'  And  nothing  staged  either  !  Railroads  ! '  scornfully.  '  D'you 
think  there's  any  need  o'  railroads  when  a  man  can  do  that  ?  Or 
that  any  railroad  that's  ever  made  will  beat  that  ?  Sixteen  hours, 
by  George,  a  hundred  and  fifty -one  miles  in  the  night-time  ! ' 

Sir  Charles,  who  had  been  an  astonished  spectator  of  the  scene, 
gave  a  qualified  assent,  and  by  that  time  Ovington  was  ready  with 
his  note.  The  Squire  pouched  it  with  care,  but  cut  short  his 
thanks.  '  I've  told  you  why  I  do  it,'  he  said  gruffly.  '  And  now 
I'm  tired  and  I'll  be  getting  home.  Give  me  your  arm,  Woosenham. 
But  as  we  pass  I've  a  word  to  say  to  that  little  joker  in  the  bank.' 

He  had  his  word,  and  a  strange  scene  it  was.  The  two  great 
men  stood  within  the  counter,  the  old  man  bending  his  hawk-like 
face  and  sightless  eyes  on  the  quailing  group  beyond  it,  while  the 
clerks  looked  on,  half  in  awe  and  half  in  amusement.  '  Fools !  ' 
said  the  Squire  in  his  harshest  tone.  '  Fools,  all  of  ye !  Cutting 
your  own  throats  and  tearing  the  bottom  out  of  your  own  money- 
bags !  That's  what  ye  be  doing !  And  you,  Tom  Jenkins,  and 
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you,  Owen,  that  should  know  better,  first  among  'em !  You 
haven't  the  sense  to  see  a  yard  before  you,  but  elbow  one  another 
into  the  ditch  like  a  pair  of  blind  horses  !  You  deserve  to  be 
ruined,  every  man  of  you,  and  it's  no  fault  o'  yourn  that  you're 
not !  Business  men  ?  You  call  yourselves  business  men,  and 
run  on  a  bank  as  if  all  the  money  was  kept  in  a  box  under  the 
counter  ready  to  pay  you  !  Go  home  !  Go  home  ! '  poking  at 
them  with  his  stick.  *  And  thank  God  the  banker  has  more  sense 
than  you,  and  a  sight  more  money  than  your  tuppenny  ha'penny 
accounts  run  to !  Damme,  if  I  were  master  here,  if  one  single 
one  o'  you  should  cross  my  door  again  !  But  there,  take  me  out, 
Woosenham ;  take  me  out !  Pack  o'  fools  !  Pack  o'  dumb  fools, 
they  are  !  ' 

The  two  marched  out  with  that,  but  the  Squire's  words  ran 
up  and  down  the  town  like  wild-fire.  What  he  had  said  and  how 
he  had  said  it,  and  the  figure  little  Tom  Jenkins  of  the  Hollies  had 
cut,  was  known  as  far  as  the  Castle  Foregate  before  the  old  man 
had  well  set  his  foot  on  the  step  of  his  carriage.  The  crowd  standing 
about  Sir  Charles's  four  bays  in  the  Market  Place  and  respectfully 
gazing  on  the  postillions'  yellow  jackets  had  it  within  two  miuutes. 
Within  four  it  was  known  at  the  Gullet  that  the  old  Squire  was 
supporting  the  bank,  and  had  given  Welsh  Owen  such  a  talking- 
to  as  never  was.  Within  ten,  the  news  was  being  bandied  up  and 
down  the  long  yard  at  the  Lion,  where  they  stabled  a  hundred 
horses,  and  was  known  even  to  the  charwomen  who,  on  their  knees, 
were  scrubbing  the  floors  of  the  Assembly  Rooms  that  looked  down 
on  the  yard.  Dean's,  at  which  a  persistent  and  provoking  run 
had  been  prosecuted  since  morning,  got  it  among  the  first ;  and 
Mr.  Dean,  testy  and  snappish  enough  before,  became  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  a  terror  and  a  thunder-cloud  to  the  junior  clerks.  Nay, 
the  news  soon  passed  beyond  Aldersbury,  for  the  three  o'clock 
up-coach  swept  it  away  and  dropped  it  with  various  parcels  and 
hampers  at  every  stage  between  the  Falcon  at  Heygate  and  Wolver- 
hampton.  Not  a  turnpike  man  but  heard  it  and  spread  it,  and 
at  the  Cock  at  Wellington  they  gave  it  to  the  down-coach,  which 
carried  it  back  to  Aldersbury. 

Owen,  it  was  known,  had  drawn  his  money.  But  Jenkins 
thought  better  of  it.  He  had  gone  out  of  the  bank  with  his  cheque 
in  his  hand,  and  had  torn  it  up  coram  puUico  in  the  roadway  ;  and 
from  that  moment  the  run,  its  force  already  exhausted,  had 
ceased.  Half  an  hour  later  he  would  have  been  held  a  fool  who 
looked  twice  at  an  Ovington  note,  or  distrusted  a  bank  into  which, 
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rumour  had  it,  gold  had  been  carried  by  the  sackful.  Had  not 
the  Bank  of  England  sent  down  a  special  messenger  bearing  un- 
stinted credit  ?  And  had  not  the  old  Squire  of  Garth,  the  closest, 
stingiest,  shrewdest  man  in  the  county,  paid  in  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
thousand  pounds  and  declared  that  he  would  sell  every  acre  before 
the  bank  should  fail  ?  Before  night  a  dozen  men  were  considering 
ruefully  the  thing  that  they  had  done  or  pondering  how  they 
might,  with  the  least  loss  of  dignity,  undo  it.  Before  morning 
twice  as  many  wives  had  told  their  husbands  what  they  thought 
of  them,  and  reminded  them  that  they  had  always  said  how  it  would 
be — only  they  were  never  listened  to  ! 

At  the  Gullet  in  the  Shut  off  the  Market  Place,  where  the  tap 
never  ceased  running  that  evening,  and  half  of  the  trade  of  the  town 
pressed  in  to  eat  liver  and  bacon,  there  was  no  longer  any  talk  of 
Boulogne.  All  the  talk  ran  the  other  way.  The  drawers  of  the 
day  were  the  butts  of  the  evening,  and  were  bantered  and  teased 
unmercifully.  Their  friends  would  not  be  in  their  shoes  for  a 
trifle — not  they  !  They  had  cooked  their  goose  with  a  vengeance — 
no  more  golden  eggs  for  them  !  And  very  noticeable  was  it  that 
whenever  the  banker's  name  came  up,  voices  dropped  and  heads 
came  together.  His  luck,  his  power,  his  resources  were  discussed 
with  awe  and  in  whispers.  There  were  not  a  few  thoughtful  faces 
at  the  board,  and  here  and  there  were  appetites  that  failed,  though 
the  suppers  served  in  the  dingy  low-ceiled  room  at  the  Gullet,  dark 
even  at  noon-day,  were  famous  for  their  savouriness. 


Very  different  was  the  scene  inside  the  bank.  At  the  counter, 
indeed,  discipline  failed  the  moment  the  door  fell  to  behind  the 
last  customer.  The  clerks  sprang  to  their  feet,  cheered,  danced  a 
dance  of  triumph,  struck  a  hundred  attitudes  of  scorn  and  defiance. 
They  cracked  silly  jokes,  and  flung  paper  darts  at  the  public  side  ; 
they  repaid  by  every  kind  of  monkey  trick  the  alarms  and  exertions 
from  which  they  had  suffered  during  three  days.  They  roared 
'  Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? '  in  tones  of  derision  that 
reached  the  street.  They  challenged  the  public  to  come  on— to 
come  on  and  be  hanged  !  They  ceased  to  make  a  noise  only  when 
breath  failed  them. 

But  in  the  parlour,  whither  Clement,  followed  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  by  Rodd,  had  hastened  to  join  and  to  congratulate  his 
father,  there  was  nothing  of  this.  The  danger  had  been  too  pressing, 
the  margin  of  safety  too  narrow  to  admit  of  loud  rejoicing.  The 
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three  met  like  shipwrecked  mariners  drawn  more  closely  together 
by  the  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed,  like  men  still 
shaken  by  the  buffeting  of  the  waves.  They  were  quiet,  as  men 
amazed  to  find  themselves  alive.  The  banker,  in  particular,  sat 
sunk  in  his  chair,  overcome  as  much  by  the  scene  through  which 
he  had  passed  as  by  a  relief  too  deep  for  words.  For  he  knew 
that  it  was  by  no  art  of  his  own,  and  through  no  resources  of  his 
own  that  he  survived,  and  his  usual  self-confidence,  and  with  it 
his  aplomb,  had  deserted  him.  In  a  room  vibrating  with  emotion 
they  gazed  at  one  another  in  thankful  silence,  and  it  was  only  after 
a  long  interval  that  the  older  man  let  his  thoughts  appear.  Then 
'  Thank  God ! '  he  said  unsteadily  ;  '  and  you,  Clement !  God  bless 
you !  If  we  owe  this  to  anyone  we  owe  it  to  you,  my  boy !  If 
you  had  not  been  beside  me,  God  knows  what  I  might  not  have 
done ! ' 

*  Pooh,  pooh,  sir,'  Clement  said  ;  yet  he  did  but  disguise  deep 
feeling  under  a  mask  of  lightness.  '  You  don't  do  yourself  justice. 
And  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  we  have  to  thank  anyone,  it  is  Rodd, 
here.'  He  clapped  the  cashier  on  the  shoulder  with  an  intimacy 
that  brought  a  spark  to  Rodd's  eyes.  '  He's  not  only  stuck  to  it 
like  a  man,  but  if  he  had  not  paid  in  his  four  hundred  and  fifty ' 

'  No,  no,  sir,  we  weren't  drawn  down  to  that — quite.' 

'  We  were  mighty  near  it,  my  lad.  And  easily  might  have 
been.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  banker  ;  '  we  shall  not  forget  it,  Rodd.  But, 
after  all,'  with  a  faint  smile,  '  it's  Bourdillon  we  have  to  thank.' 
And  he  explained  the  motives  which,  on  the  surface  at  least,  had 
moved  the  Squire  to  intervene.  '  If  I  had  not  taken  Bourdillon 
in  when  I  did ' 

'  Just  so,'  Clement  assented  drily.  '  And  if  Bourdillon  had 
not ' 

'  Umph  !     Yes.    But — where  is  he  ?     Do  you  know  ?  ' 

'  I  don't.  He  may  be  at  his  rooms,  or  he  may  have  ridden  out 
to  his  mother's.  I'll  look  round  presently,  and  if  he  is  not  in  town 
I'll  go  out  and  tell  him  the  news.' 

'  You  didn't  quarrel  ?  ' 

Clement  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Not  more  than  we  can  make 
up,'  he  said  lightly,  '  if  it  is  to  his  interest.' 

The  banker  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  '  What  is  to  be  done 
about  him  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  I  think,  sir,  that  that's  for  the  Squire.  Let  us  leave  it  to  him. 
It's  his  business.  And  now — come  !  Has  anyone  told  Betty  ? ' 
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The  banker  rose,  conscience-stricken.  '  No,  poor  girl,  and  she 
must  be  anxious.  I  quite  forgot,'  he  said. 

'  Unless  Rodd  has,'  Clement  replied,  with  a  queer  look  at  his 
father.  For  Rodd  had  vanished  while  they  were  talking  of  Arthur, 
whom  it  was  noteworthy  that  neither  of  them  now  called  by  his 
Christian  name. 

'  We'll  go  and  tell  her,'  said  Ovington,  reverting  to  his  every- 
day tone.  And  he  turned  briskly  to  the  door  which  led  into  the 
house.  He  opened  it,  and  was  crossing  the  hall,  followed  by 
Clement,  who  was  anxious  to  relieve  his  sister's  mind,  when  both 
came  to  a  sudden  stand.  The  banker  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment — and  so  did  Betty.  For  Rodd,  he  melted  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  through  a  convenient  door,  while  Clement, 
the  only  one  of  the  four  who  was  not  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
laughed  softly. 

'  Betty !  '  her  father  cried  sternly.  '  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?' 

'Well,  I  thought — you  would  know,'  said  Betty,  blushing 
furiously.  '  I  think  it's  pretty  plain.'  Then,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck,  '  Oh,  father,  I'm  so  glad,  I'm  so  glad,  I'm 
so  glad ! ' 

'  But  that's  an  odd  way  of  showing  it,  my  dear.' 

'  Oh,  he  quite  understands.  In  fact ' — still  hiding  her  face— 
'  we've  come  to  an  understanding,  father.  And  we  want  you ' 
— half  laughing  and  half  crying — '  to  witness  it.' 

{ I'm  afraid  I  did  witness  it,'  gravely. 

*  But  you're  not  going  to  be  angry  ?     Not  to-day  ?    Not  to-day, 
father  ? '    And  in  a  small  voice, '  He  stood  by  you.    You  know  how 
he  stood  by  you.    And  you  said  you'd  never  forget  it.' 

*  But  I  didn't  say  that  I  should  give  him  my  daughter.' 
'  No,  father  ;  she  gave  herself.' 

'  Well,  there  ! '  He  freed  himself  from  her.  '  That's  enough 
now,  girl.  We'll  talk  about  it  another  time.  But  I'm  not  pleased, 
Betty.' 

'  No  ?  '  said  Betty,  gaily,  but  dabbing  her  eyes  at  the  same 
time.  '  He  said  that.  He  said  that  you  would  not  be  pleased. 
He  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  you.  And  I  said  you  wouldn't  be 
pleased,  too.  But ' 

'Eh?' 

'  I  said  you'd  come  to  it,  father,  by  and  by.    In  good  time.' 

'  Well,  I'm '  But  what  the  banker  was,  was  lost  in  the 

peal  of  laughter  that  Clement  could  no  longer  restrain. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

CONCLUSION. 

AETHUR,  after  he  had  dropped  from  the  post-chaise  that  morning, 
did  not  at  once  move  away.  He  stood  on  the  crown  of  the  East 
Bridge,  looking  down  the  river,  and  the  turmoil  of  his  feelings  was 
such  as  for  a  time  to  render  thought  of  the  future  impossible,  and 
even  to  hold  despair  at  bay.  The  certainty  that  his  plan  would 
have  succeeded  if  it  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the  very  persons 
who  would  have  profited  by  it,  and  the  knowledge  that  but  for  their 
scruples  all  that  he  had  at  stake  in  the  bank  would  have  been 
saved — this  certainty  and  this  knowledge,  with  the  fact  that 
while  they  left  him  to  bear  the  obloquy  they  had  denied  him  the 
prize,  so  maddened  him  that  for  a  full  minute  he  stood,  grasping 
the  stone  balustrade  of  the  bridge,  and  whispering  curses  at  the 
current  that  flowed  smoothly  below. 

The  sunshine  and  the  fair  scene  did  but  mock  him.  The  green 
meadows,  and  the  winding  river,  and  the  crescent  of  stately 
buildings,  spire-crowned,  that,  curving  with  the  stream,  looked 
down  upon  it  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls,  did  but  deride 
his  misery.  For,  how  many  a  time  had  he  stood  on  that  spot  and 
looked  on  that  scene  in  days  when  he  had  been  happy  and  care- 
free, his  future  as  sunny  as  the  landscape  before  him  !  And  now — • 
oh,  the  cowards  !  The  cowards,  who  had  not  had  the  courage 
even  to  pick  up  the  fruit  which  his  daring  had  shaken  from  the 
bough. 

Ay,  his  daring  and  his  enterprise !  For  what  else  was  it  ? 
What  had  he  done,  after  all,  at  which  they  need  make  mouths  ? 
It  had  been  but  a  loan  he  had  taken,  the  use  for  a  few  weeks  of 
money  which  was  useless  where  it  lay,  and  of  which  not  a  penny 
would  be  lost !  And  again  he  cursed  the  weakness  of  those  who 
had  rendered  futile  all  that  he,  the  bolder  spirit,  had  done,  who 
had  consigned  themselves  and  him  to  failure  and  to  beggary. 
He  had  bought  their  safety  at  his  own  cost,  and  they  had  declined 
to  be  saved.  He  shook  with  rage,  with  impotent  rage,  as  he  thought 
of  it. 

Presently  a  man  passing  over  the  bridge  looked  curiously 
at  him,  paused  and  went  on  again,  and  the  incident  recalled 
him  to  himself.  He  remembered  that  he  was  in  a  place  where 
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all  knew  him,  where^his  movements  and  his  looks  would  be 
observed,  where  every  second  person  who  saw  him  would  wonder 
why  he  was  not  at  the  bank.  He  must  be  going.  He  composed 
his  face  and  walked  on. 

But  whither  ?  The  question  smote  him  with  a  strange  and 
chilly  sense  of  loneliness.  Whither  ?  To  the  bank  certainly,  if  he 
had  courage,  where  the  battle  was  even  now  joined.  He  might 
fling  himself  into  the  fray,  play  his  part  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
smile  with  the  best,  ignore  what  he  had  done  and,  if  challenged, 
face  it  down.  And  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  could  have 
done  this.  There  had  been  a  time,  when  Clement  had  first  alighted 
on  him  in  town,  when  he  had  decided  with  himself  to  play  that  role, 
and  had  believed  that  he  could  carry  it  off  with  a  smiling  face. 
And  now,  now,  as  then,  he  maintained  that  he  had  done  nothing 
that  the  end  did  not  justify,  since  the  means  could  harm  no  one. 

But  at  that  time  he  had  believed  that  he  could  count  on  the 
complicity  of  others,  he  had  believed  that  they  would  at  least 
accept  the  thing  that  he  had  done  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  his, 
and  the  failure  of  that  belief,  brag  as  he  might,  affected  him.  It 
had  sapped  his  faith  in  his  own  standards.  The  view  Clement 
had  taken  had  slowly  but  surely  eclipsed  his  view,  until  now,  when 
he  must  face  the  bank  with  a  smile,  he  could  not  muster  up  the 
smile.  He  began  to  see  that  he  had  committed  not  a  crime  but  a 
blunder.  He  had  been  found  out ! 

He  walked  more  and  more  slowly,  and  when  he  came,  some 
eighty  yards  from  the  bridge  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cop,  to  a 
lane  on  his  left  which  led  by  an  obscure  short-cut  to  his  rooms, 
he  turned  into  it.  He  did  not  tell  himself  that  he  was  not 
going  to  the  bank.  He  told  himself  that  he  must  change 
his  clothes,  and  wash,  and  eat  something  before  he  could  face 
people.  That  was  all. 

He  reached  his  lodgings,  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  old  tower 
that  looked  over  the  meadows  to  the  river,  without  encountering 
anyone.  He  even  stole  upstairs,  unseen  by  his  landlady,  and  found 
the  fire  alight  in  his  sitting-room,  and  some  part  of  a  meal  laid 
ready  on  the  table.  He  washed  his  hands  and  ate  and  drank,  but 
instinctively,  as  he  did  so,  he  hushed  his  movements  and  trod 
softly.  When  he  had  finished  his  meal  he  stood  for  a  moment, 
his  eyes  on  the  door,  hesitating.  Should  he  or  should  he  not  go 
to  the  bank  ?  He  knew  that  he  ought  to  go.  But  the  wear  and 
tear  of  three  days  of  labour  and  excitement,  during  which  he  had 
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hardly  slept  as  many  hours,  had  lowered  his  vitality  and  sapped 
his  will,  and  the  effort  required  was  now  too  much  for  him.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief  he  threw  up  the  sponge,  he  owned  himself  beaten. 
He  sank  into  a  chair  and,  moody  and  inert,  he  sat  gazing  at  the  fire. 
He  was  very  weary,  and  presently  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  slept. 

Two  hours  later  his  landlady  discovered  him,  and  the  cry  which 
she  uttered  in  her  astonishment  awoke  him.  '  Mercy  on  us  ! '  she 
exclaimed.  '  You  here,  sir !  And  I  never  heard  a  sound,  and 
no  notion  you  were  come !  But  I  was  expecting  you,  Mr. 
Bourdillon.  "  He  won't  be  long,"  I  says  to  myself,  "  now  that  that 
plaguy  bank's  gone  and  closed — worse  luck  to  it !  " 

'  Closed,  has  it  ?  '  he  said,  dully. 

'Ay,  to  be  sure,  this  hour  past.'  Which  of  course  was  not 
true,  but  many  things  that  were  not  true  were  being  said  in  Alders- 
bury  that  day.  *  And  nothing  else  to  be  expected,  I  am  told, 
though  there's  nobody  blames  you,  sir.  You  can't  put  old  heads 
on  young  shoulders,  asking  your  pardon,  sir,  as  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Brown  no  more  than  an  hour  ago.  It  was  her  Johnny  told  me — 
he  came  that  way  from  school  and  stopped  to  look.  Such  a  sight 
of  people  on  Bride  Hill,  he  said,  as  he  never  saw  in  his  life,  'cept  on 
Show  Day,  and  the  shutters  going  up  just  as  he  came  away.' 

He  did  not  doubt  the  story — he  knew  that  there  was  no  other 
end  to  be  expected.  '  I  am  only  just  from  London,'  he  said, 
feeling  that  some  explanation  of  his  ignorance  was  necessary.  '  I 
had  no  sleep  last  night,  Mrs.  Bowles,  and  I  sat  down  for  a  moment, 
and  I  suppose  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair.' 

*  Indeed,  and  no  wonder.  From  London,  to  be  sure !  Can  I 
bring  you  anything  up,  sir  ?  ' 

'  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bowles.  I  shall  have  to  go  out  presently, 
and  until  I  go  out,  don't  let  me  be  disturbed.  I'm  not  at  home 
if  anyone  calls.  You  understand  ? ' 

'  I  understand,  sir.'  And  on  the  stairs,  as  she  descended,  a 
pile  of  plates  and  dishes  in  her  arms,  '  Poor  young  gentleman,' 
she  murmured,  '  it's  done  him  no  good.  And  some  in  my  place 
would  be  thinking  of  their  bill.  But  his  people  will  see  me  paid. 
That's  where  the  gentry  come  in — they're  never  the  losers,  who- 
ever fails.' 

For  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  retired  he  dawdled  about  the 
room,  staring  through  the  window  without  seeing  anything, 
revolving  the  news,  and  telling  himself,  but  no  longer  with  passion, 
that  the  game  was  played  out.  And  gradually  the  idea  of  flight 
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grew  upon  him,  and  the  longing  to  be  in  some  place  where  he  could 
hide  his  head,  where  he  might  let  himself  go  and  pity  himself 
unwatched.  Had  his  pockets  been  full  he  would  have  returned  to 
London  and  lost  himself  in  its  crowds,  and  presently,  he  thought — 
for  he  still  believed  in  himself — he  would  have  shown  the  world 
what  he  could  do. 

But  he  had  spent  his  loose  cash  on  the  journey,  he  was  almost 
without  money,  and  instinct  as  well  as  necessity  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  his  mother.  The  notion  once  accepted  grew  upon  him, 
and  he  longed  to  be  at  the  Cottage.  He  felt  that  there  he  might 
be  quiet,  that  there  no  one  would  watch  him,  and  stealthily — on 
fire  to  be  gone  now  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind — he  sought  for 
his  hat  and  coat  and  let  himself  out  of  the  house. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  descending  from  the  Town 
Wall  by  some  steps,  he  crossed  the  meadows  to  the  river.  He 
passed  the  water  by  a  ferry,  and  skirting  the  foot  of  the  rising 
ground  on  the  other  side,  he  presently  struck  into  the  Garthmyle 
road  a  little  beyond  the  West  Bridge. 

He  trudged  along  the  road,  his  hat  drawn  down  to  his  eyes, 
his  shoulders  humped,  his  gaze  fixed  doggedly  on  the  road  before 
him.  He  marched  as  men  march  who  have  had  the  worst  of  the 
battle,  yet  whom  it  would  be  unwise  to  pursue  too  closely.  At 
first  he  walked  rapidly,  taking  where  he  could  a  by-path,  or  a 
short-cut,  and  though  the  hills,  rising  from  the  plain  before  him, 
were  fair  to  see  on  this  fine  winter  day,  as  the  sun  began  to  decline 
and  redden  their  slopes,  he  had  no  eye  for  them  or  for  the  few 
whom  he  met,  the  road-man,  or  the  carter,  who,  plodding  beside 
his  load  of  turnips  or  manure,  looked  up  and  saluted  him. 

But  when  he  had  left  the  town  two  or  three  miles  behind  he 
breathed  more  freely.  He  lessened  his  pace.  Presently  he  heard 
on  the  road  behind  him  the  clip-clop  of  a  trotting  horse,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  recognised,  he  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  a  lane,  and 
by  and  by  he  saw  Clement  Ovington  ride  by.  He  flung  a  vicious 
curse  after  him,  and  returning  to  the  road  he  went  on  more  slowly, 
chewing  the  sour  cud  of  reflection,  until  he  came  to  the  low  sedgy 
tract  where  the  Squire  had  met  with  his  misadventure,  and  where 
in  earlier  days  the  old  man  had  many  a  time  heard  the  bittern's  note. 

He  was  in  no  hurry  now,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  reach  the 
Cottage  until  Clement  had  left  it,  and  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  old  thorn  tree,  viewing  the  place  and  thinking  bitterly  of  the 
then  and  the  now.  And  presently  a  spark  of  hope  was  kindled 
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in  him.  Surely  all  was  not  lost — even  now !  The  Squire  was 
angry — angry  for  the  moment,  and  with  reason.  But  could  he 
maintain  his  anger  against  one  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  ?  Could  he  refuse  to  pardon  one,  but  for  whom  he  would 
be  already  lying  in  his  grave  ?  With  a  quick  uplifting  of  the  spirit 
Arthur  conceived  that  the  Squire  could  not.  No  man  could  be 
so  thankless,  so  unmindful  of  a  benefit,  so  ungrateful. 

Strange,  that  he  had  not  thought  of  that  before !  Strange — 
that  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties  he  had  let  that  claim  slip 
from  his  mind.  It  had  restored  him  to  his  uncle's  favour  once. 
Why  should  it  not  restore  him  a  second  time  ?  Properly  handled — 
and  he  thought  that  he  could  trust  himself  to  handle  it  properly — 
it  should  avail  him.  Let  him  once  get  speech  of  his  uncle,  and 
surely  he  could  depend  on  his  own  dexterity  for  the  rest. 

Hope  awoke  in  him,  and  confidence.  He  squared  his  shoulders, 
he  threw  back  his  head,  he  strode  on,  he  became  once  more  the 
jaunty,  gallant,  handsome  young  fellow,  whom  women's  eyes  were 
wont  to  follow  as  he  passed  through  the  streets.  But,  steady, 
not  so  fast.  There  was  still  room  for  management.  He  had  no 
mind  to  meet  Clement,  whom  he  hated  for  his  interference,  and 
he  went  a  little  out  of  the  way,  until  he  had  seen  him  pass  by  on 
his  return  journey.  Then  he  went  on.  But  it  was  now  late,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  river  came  up  from  shadowy  depths,  the  squat 
tower  of  the  church  was  beginning  to  blend  with  the  dark  sky, 
lights  shone  from  the  cottage  doors,  when  he  passed  over  the 
bridge.  He  hastened  on  through  the  dusk,  opened  the  garden- 
gate,  and  saw  his  mother  standing  in  the  lighted Jdoorway.  She 
had  missed  Clement,  but  had  gathered  from  the  servant  who  had 
seen  him  that  Arthur  might  be  expected  at  any  moment,  and  she 
had  come  to  the  door  with  a  shawl  about  her  head,  that  she  might 
be  on  the  look-out  for  him. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bourdillon  !  She  had  passed  a  miserable  day.  She 
had  her  own — her  private  grounds  for  anxiety  on  Arthur's  account, 
and  that  anxiety  had  been  strengthened  by  her  last  talk  with 
Josina.  She  was  sure  that  something  was  wrong  with  him,  and 
this  had  so  weighed  on  her  spirits  and  engrossed  her  thoughts, 
that  the  danger  that  menaced  the  bank  and  her  little  fortune  had 
not  at  first  disturbed  her.  But  as  the  tale  of  village  gossip  grew, 
and  the  rumours  of  disaster  became  more  insistent,  she  had  been 
forced  to  listen,  and  her  fears  once  aroused,  she  had  not  been  slow 
to  awake  to  her  position.  Gradually  Arthur's  absence  and  her 
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misgivings  on  his  account  had  taken  the  second  place.  The 
prospect  of  ruin,  of  losing  her  all  and  becoming  dependent  on  the 
Squire's  niggard  bounty,  had  closed  her  mind  to  other  terrors. 

So  at  noon  on  this  day,  unable  to  bear  her  thoughts  alone,  she 
had  walked  across  the  fields  and  seen  Josina.  But  Josina  had  not 
been  able  to  reassure  her.  The  girl  had  said  as  little  as  might  be 
about  Arthur,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  bank  was  herself  so 
despondent  that  she  had  no  comfort  for  another.  The  Squire 
had  gone  to  town — for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  laid  up — 
in  company  with  Sir  Charles,  and  Josina  fancied  that  it  might  be 
upon  the  bank  business.  But  she  hardly  dared  to  hope  that  good 
could  come  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Bourdillon,  who  flattered  herself  that 
she  knew  the  Squire,  had  no  hope.  She  had  returned  from  Garth 
more  wretched  than  she  had  gone,  and  had  she  been  a  much  wiser 
woman  than  she  was,  she  would  have  found  it  hard  to  meet  her 
son  with  tact. 

When  she  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  road,  '  Is  it  you  ?  '  she 
cried.  And  as  he  came  forward  into  the  light,  *  Oh,  Arthur ! '  she 
wailed,  '  what  have  you  brought  us  to  ?  What  have  you  done  ? 
And  the  times  and  times  I've  warned  you  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  that 
those  Ovingtons ' 

'  Well,  come  in  now,  mother,'  he  said.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead.  He  was  very  patient  with  her — let  it  be  said 
to  his  credit. 

'  But,  oh  dear,  dear ! '  She  had  lost  control  of  herself  and 
could  not  stay  her  complaints  if  she  would.  '  You  would  have 
your  way  !  And  you  see  what  has  come  of  it !  You  would  do  it ! 
And  now — what  am  I  to  say  to  your  uncle  ?  ' 

'  You  can  leave  him  to  me,'  Arthur  replied  doggedly.  '  And 
for  goodness '  sake,  mother,  come  in  and  shut  the  door.  You  don't 
want  to  talk  to  the  village,  I  suppose  ?  Come  in.' 

He  shepherded  her  into  the  parlour  and  closed  the  door  on 
them.  He  was  cold,  and  he  went  to  the  fire  and  stooped  over  it, 
warming  his  hands  at  the  blaze. 

'  But  the  bank  ? ' 

'  Oh,  the  bank's  gone,'  he  said. 

She  began  to  cry.  '  Then,  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of 
us  ! '  she  sobbed.  '  It's  everything  we  have  to  live  upon  !  And 
you  know  it  wasn't  I  signed  the  order  to— to  your  uncle  !  I  never 
did— it  was  you— wrote  my  name.  And  now— it  has  ruined  us  ! 
Ruined  us ! ' 
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His  face  grew  darker.  '  If  you  wish  to  ruin  us,'  he  said,  '  at 
any  rate  if  you  wish  to  ruin  me,  you'll  talk  like  that !  As  it  is, 
you'll  not  lose  your  money,  or  only  a  part  of  it.  The  bank  can 
pay  everyone,  and  there'll  be  something  over.  A  good  deal,  I 
fancy,'  putting  the  best  face  on  it.  '  You'll  get  back  the  greater 
part  of  it.'  Then,  changing  the  subject  abruptly,  '  What  did 
Clement  Ovington  want  ?  ' 

'  I  don't — know,'  she  sobbed.  But  already  his  influence  was 
mastering  her ;  already  she  was  a  little  comforted.  '  He  asked 
for  you.  I  didn't  see  him — I  could  not  bear  it.  I  suppose  he 
came  to — to  tell  me  about  the  bank.' 

'  Well,'  ungraciously,  '  he  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble.'  And  under  his  breath  he  added  a  curse.  '  Now  let  me 
have  some  tea,  mother.  I'm  tired — dog-tired.  I  had  no  sleep  last 
night.  And  I  want  to  see  Pugh  before  he  goes.  He  must  take  a 
note  for  me — to  Garth.' 

'  I'm  afraid  the  Squire ' 

'  Oh,  hang  the  Squire  !  It's  not  to  him,'  impatiently.  *  It's 
to  Josina,  if  you  must  know.' 

She  perked  up  a  little  at  that — she  had  always  some  hope  of 
Josina  ;  and  the  return  to  everyday  life,  the  clatter  of  the  tray 
as  it  was  brought  in,  the  act  of  giving  him  his  tea  and  seeing  that 
he  had  what  he  liked,  the  mere  bustling  about  him,  did  more  to 
restore  her.  The  lighted  room,  the  blazing  fire,  the  cheerful 
board — in  face  of  these  things  it  was  hard  to  believe  in  ruin,  or  to 
fancy  that  life  would  not  be  always  as  it  had  been.  She  began 
again  to  have  faith  in  him. 

And  he,  whose  natural  bent  it  was  to  be  sanguine,  whose  spirits 
had  already  rebounded  from  the  worst,  shared  the  feeling  which 
he  imparted.  That  she  knew  the  worst  was  something;  that,  at 
any  rate,  was  over.  Confidently,  he  began  to  build  his  house  again. 
'  You  won't  lose,'  he  said,  casting  back  the  locks  from  his  forehead 
with  the  gesture  peculiar  to  him.  '  Or  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds 
at  worst,  mother.  That  will  be  all  right.  I'll  see  to  that.  And 
my  uncle — you  may  leave  him  to  me.  He's  been  vexed  with  me 
before,  and  I've  brought  him  round.  Oh,  I  know  him.  I've  no 
doubt  that  I  can  manage  him.' 

*  But  Josina  ?  '  timidly.  '  D'you  know,  she  was  terribly  low, 
Arthur — about  something  to-day.  She  wouldn't  tell  me,  but  there 
was  something.  She  didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk  about  you.' 

He  winced,  and  for  a  moment  his  face  fell.  But  he  recovered 
himself,  and, '  Oh,  I'll  soon  put  that  right,'  he  answered  confidently. 
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I  shall  see  her  in  the  morning.    She's  a  good  soul,  is  Josina.    I 
count  on  her.    Don't  you  fret,  mother.    You'll  see  it  will  all 
right — with  a  little  management.' 

'  Well,  I  know  you're  very  clever,  Arthur.    But  Jos ' 

'  Jos  is  afraid  of  him,  that's  all.'  And  laughing,  '  Oh,  I've  an 
)w  in  my  quiver,  yet,  mother.  We  shall  see.  But  I  must  see 
Fos  in  the  morning.  Is  Pugh  there  ?  I'll  write  to  her  now  and 
her  to  meet  me  at  the  stile  at  ten  o'clock.  Nothing  like  striking 
chile  the  iron  is  hot.' 

On  the  morrow  he  did  not  feel  quite  so  confident.  The  sun- 
and  open  weather  of  the  day  before  had  given  place  to  rain 
id  fog,  and  when,  after  crossing  the  plank-bridge  at  the  foot  of 
garden,  he  took  the  field  path  which  led  to  Garth,  mist  hid  the 
lore  distant  hills,  and  even  the  limestone  ridge  which  rose  to  their 
iees.  The  vale  had  ceased  to  be  a  vale,  and  he  walked  in  a  plain, 
and  circumscribed,  bounded  by  ghostly  hedges,  which  in  their 
melted  into  grey  space.  That  the  day  should  affect  his  spirits 
natural,  and  that  his  position  should  appear  less  hopeful  was 
itural,  too,  and  he  told  himself  so,  and  strove  to  rally  his  courage, 
te  strode  along,  swinging  his  stick  and  swaggering,  though  there 
ras  no  one  to  see  him.  And  from  time  to  time  he  whistled  to  prove 
it  he  was  free  from  care. 

After  all,  the  fact  that  it  rained  did  not  alter  matters.    Wet  or 
7,  he  had  saved  the  Squire's  life,  and  a  man's  life  was  his  first 
id  last  and  greatest  possession,  and  not  least  valued  when  near 
end.    He  who  saved  it  had  a  claim,  and  much — much  must  be 
jiven  him.    Then,  too,  he  reminded  himself  that  the  old  man 
no  longer  the  hard,  immovable  block  that  he  had  been.    The 
of  sight  had  weakened  him  ;  he  had  broken  a  good  deal  in  the 
st  few  months.    He  could  be  cajoled,  persuaded,  made  to  see 
lings,  and  surely,  with  Josina's  help,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
at  such  a  colour  on  the — the  loan  of  the  securities  as  might  make  it 
ippear  a  trifle.    Courage !    A  little  courage  and  all  would  be  well  yet. 
He  was  still  hopeful  when  he  saw  Josina's  figure,  muffled  in  a 
and  poke-bonnet,  grow  out  of  the  mist  before  him.    The 
was  waiting  for  him  on  the"  farther  side  of  the  half-way  stile, 
rhich  had  been  their  trysting  place  from  childhood  ;  and  what 
light  doubt  he  had  felt  as  to  her  willingness  to  help  him  died  away, 
[e  whistled  a  little  louder,  and  swung  his  stick  more  carelessly, 
id  he  spoke  before  he  came  up  to  her. 

'  Hallo,  Jos  !  '  he  cried  cheerfully.    '  You're  before  me.    But 
knew  that  I  could  count  on  you,  if  I  could  count  on  anyone. 
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I  only  came  from  London  last  night,  and' — his  stick  over  his 
shoulder,  and  his  head  thrown  back — '  I  knew  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  see  you  and  get  your  help.  Why  ?  '  In  spite 
of  himself  his  voice  fell  a  tone,  '  What's  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Arthur !  '  she  said.  That  was  all,  but  the  two  words 
completed  what  her  look  had  begun.  His  eyes  dropped.  '  How 
could  you  ?  How  could  you  do  it  ?  ' 

'  Why — why,  surely  you're  not  going  to  turn  against  me  ?  '  he 
exclaimed. 

*  And  he  was  blind  !     Blind  !    And  he  trusted  you.    He  trusted 
you,  Arthur.' 

'  The  devil ! '  roughly — for  how  could  he  meet  this  save  by 
bluster  ?  '  If  we're  going  to  talk  like  that — but  you  don't  under- 
stand, Jos.  It  was  business,  and  you  don't  understand,  I  tell  you. 
Business,  Jos.' 

'  He  does.' 

Two  words  only,  but  they  rang  a  knell  in  his  ears.  They  gripped 
him  in  the  moment  of  his  swagger,  left  him  bare  before  her,  a 
culprit,  dumb. 

'  He  has  felt  it  terribly  !  Terribly,'  she  continued.  '  He  was 
blind,  and  you  deceived  him.  Whom  can  he  trust  now,  Arthur  ?  ' 

He  strove  to  rally  his  confidence.  He  could  not  meet  her  gaze, 
but  he  tapped  a  rail  of  the  stile  with  his  stick.  '  Oh,  but  that's 
nonsense ! '  he  said.  '  Nonsense  !  But,  of  course,  if  you  are  against 
me,  if  you  are  not  going  to  help  me ' 

*  How  can  I  help  you  ?     He  will  not  hear  your  name.' 

'  I  can  tell  you  how — quite  easily,  if  you  will  let  me  explain.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  But  you  can.  If  you  are  willing,  that  is.  Of  course,  if  you 
are  not ' 

'  What  can  I  do  ?     He  knows  all.' 

'  You  can  remind  him  of  what  I  did  for  him,'  he  answered  eagerly. 
'  I  saved  his  life.  He  would  not  be  alive  now  but  for  me.  You 
can  tell  him  that.  Remind  him  of  that,  Jos.  Tell  him  that  some- 
time after  dinner,  when  he  is  in  a  good  humour.  He  owes  his  life 
to  me,  and  that's  not  a  small  thing — is  it  ?  Even  he  must  see  that 
he  owes  me  something.  What's  a  paltry  thousand  or  two  thousand  ? 
— and  I  only  borrowed  them ;  he  won't  lose  a  penny  by  it — not  a 
penny  !  '  earnestly.  '  What's  that  in  return  for  a  man's  life  ? 
He  must  know ' 

'  He  does  know  ! '  she  cried ;  and  the  honest  indignation  in  her 
eyes,  the  indignation  that  she  could  no  longer  restrain,  scorched 
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him.  For  this  was  too  much,  this  was  more  than  even  she,  gentle 
as  she  was,  could  bear.  '  He  does  know  all — all,  Arthur ! '  she 
repeated  severely.  '  That  it  was  not  you — not  you,  but  Clement, 
Mr.  Ovington,  who  saved  him  !  And  fought  for  him — that  night ! 
Oh,  Arthur,  for  shame  !  For  shame !  I  did  not  think  so  meanly 
of  you  as  this  !  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  rob  another ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  He  tried  to  bluster  afresh,  but  the 
stick  shook  in  his  hand.  '  Confound  it,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  What  I  say,'  she  answered  firmly.  '  And  it  is  no  use  to  deny 
it,  for  my  father  knows  it.  He  knows  all.  He  has  seen  Clement ' 

1  Clement,  eh  ?  '  bitterly.  '  Oh,  it's  Clement  now,  is  it  ? '  He 
was  white  with  rage  and  chagrin,  furious  at  the  failure  of  his  last 
hope.  '  It's  that  way,  is  it  ?  You  have  gone  over  to  that  prig, 
have  you  ?  And  he's  told  you  this  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  you  believe  him  ?  ' 

'  I  do.' 

'  You  believe  him  against  me  ?  ' 

1  Yes,'  she  said,  '  for  it  is  the  truth,  Arthur.  I  know  that  he 
would  not  tell  me  anything  else.' 

'  And  I  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  would  ? ' 

She  was  silent. 

It  was  check  and  mate,  the  loss  of  his  last  piece,  the  close  of 
the  game — and  he  knew  it.  With  all  in  his  favour  he  had  made 
one  false  move,  then  another  and  a  graver  one,  and  this  was  the  end. 

He  could  not  face  it  out.  There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  nothing 
more  to  be  done,  only  shame  and  humiliation  if  he  stayed.  He 
flung  a  word  of  passionate  incoherent  abuse  at  her,  and  before  she 
could  reply  he  turned  his  back  on  her  and  strode  away.  Sorrow- 
fully Jos  watched  him  as  he  hurried  along  the  path,  cutting  at  the 
hedge  with  his  stick,  cursing  his  luck,  cursing  the  trickery  of  others, 
cursing  at  last,  perhaps,  his  own  folly.  She  watched  him  until  the 
ghostly  hedges  and  the  misty  distances  veiled  him  from  sight. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  burst  in  upon  his  mother  at  the  Cottage 
and  demanded  twenty  pounds.  '  Give  it  me,  and  let  me  go  ! '  he 
cried.  '  Do  you  hear  ?  I  must  have  it !  If  you  don't  give  it  me, 
I  shall  cut  my  throat !  ' 

Scared  by  his  manner,  his  haggard  eyes,  his  look  of  misery, 
the  poor  woman  did  not  even  protest.  She  went  upstairs  and 
fetched  the  sum  he  asked  for.  He  took  it,  kissedjher  with  lips  still 
damp  with  rain,  and  bidding  her  send  his  clothes  as  he  should 
direct — he  would  write  to  her— he  hurried  out. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

'  I  WUN'T  do  it !  I  wun't  do  it !  '  the  Squire  muttered  stubbornly. 
'  Mud  and  blood  '11  never  mix.  Shape  the  chip  as  you  will  'tis  part 
of  the  block  !  Girls'  whimsies  are  women's  aches,  and  they  that's 
older  must  judge  for  them.  She'd  only  repent  of  it  when  'twas  too 
late,  and  I've  paid  my  debt  and  there's  an  end  of  it.' 

From  the  hour  of  that  scene  at  Ovington's  he  had  begun  to 
recover.  From  that  moment  he  began  to  wear  a  stiff  upper  lip 
and  to  give  his  orders  in  hard,  sharp  tones,  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  give  them  in  days  when  he  could  see  ;  as  if,  in  truth,  his  irruption 
into  the  life  of  the  town  and  his  action  at  the  bank  had  re-established 
him  in  his  own  eyes.  Those  about  him  were  quick  to  see  the 
change — he  had  taken,  said  they,  a  new  lease  of  life.  'Maybe, 
'tis  just  a  flicker,'  Calamy  observed  cautiously ;  but  even  he  had 
to  admit  that  the  flame  burned  higher  for  a  time,  and  privately 
he  advised  the  new  man  who  filled  Thomas's  place  '  to  hop  it  when 
the  master  spoke,'  or  he'd  hop  it  to  some  purpose. 

The  result  was  that  there  was  a  general  quickening  up  in  the 
old  house.  The  master's  hand  was  felt,  and  things  moved  to  a- 
livelier  time.  To  some  extent  pride  had  to  do  with  this,  for  the 
rumour  of  the  Squire's  doings  in  Aldersbury  had  flown  far  and 
wide  and  made  him  the  talk  of  the  county.  He  had  saved  the 
bank.  He  had  averted  ruin  from  hundreds.  He  had  saved  the 
country-side.  He  had  paid  in  thirty,  forty,  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Naturally  his  people  were  proud  of  him. 

And  doubtless  the  bold  part  he  had  played  had  given  the  old 
man  a  fillip  ;  others  had  stood  by,  while  he,  blind  as  he  was,  had 
asserted  himself,  and  acted,  and  rescued  his  neighbours  from  a 
great  misfortune.  But  the  stiffness  he  showed  was  not  due  to 
this  only.  It  was  assumed  to  protect  himself.  '  I  wun't  do  it ! 
I  wun't  do  it !  It's  not  i'  reason,'  he  told  himself  over  and  over 
again  ;  and  in  his  own  mind  he  fought  a  perpetual  battle.  On 
the  one  side  contended  the  opinions  of  a  lifetime  and  the  pre- 
judices of  a  caste,  the  beliefs  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  a  pride  of  birth  that  had  come  down  from  an  earlier  day  ;  on 
the  other,  the  girl's  tremulous  gratitude,  her  silence,  the  touch  of 
her  hand  on  his  sleeve,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  unceasing  appeal 
of  her  presence. 
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Ay,  and  there  were  times  when  he  was  so  hard  put  to  it  that 
he  groaned  aloud.  No  man  was  more  of  a  law  to  himself,  but  at 
these  times  he  fell  back  on  the  views  of  others.  What  would 
Woosenham  say  of  it  ?  How  would  he  hold  up  his  hands  !  And 
Chirbury — whose  peerage  he  respected,  since  it  was  as  old  as  his 
own  family,  if  he  thought  little  of  the  man  ?  And  Uvedale  and 
Cludde  ;  ay,  and  Acherley,  who,  rotten  fellow  as  he  was,  was  still 
Acherley  of  Acherley  ?  They  had  held  the  fort  so  stoutly  in 
Aldshire,  they  had  repelled  the  moneyed  upstarts  so  proudly,  they 
had  turned  so  cold  a  shoulder  on  Manchester  and  Birmingham  ! 
They  had  found  in  their  Peninsula  hero,  and  in  that  little  country 
churchyard  where  the  maker  of  an  empire  lay  resting  after  life's 
fever,  so  complete  a  justification  for  their  own  claims  to  leadership 
and  to  power  !  And  no  one  had  been  more  steadfast,  more  dogged, 
more  hide-bound  in  their  pride  and  exclusiveness  than  he. 

Now,  if  he  gave  way,  what  would  they  say  ?  What  laughter 
would  there  not  be  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  what 
sneers,  what  talk  of  an  old  man's  folly  and  an  old  man's  weakness  ! 
For  it  was  not  even  as  if  the  man's  father  had  been  a  Peel  or  the 
like,  a  Baring  or  a  Smith !  A  small  country  banker,  a  man  just 
risen  from  the  mud — not  even  a  stranger  from  a  distance,  or  a 
merchant  prince  from  God  knows  where !  Oh,  it  was  impossible. 
Impossible !  Garth,  that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  gentlefolk,  of 
Armigeri  from  Harry  the  Eighth,  to  pass  into  the  hands,  into  the 
blood  of — no,  it  was  impossible  !  All  the  world  of  Aldshire  would 
jeer  at  it,  or  be  scandalised  by  it. 

'  I  wun't  do  it ! '  said  the  Squire  for  the  hundredth  time.  It 
was  more  particularly  at  the  thought  of  Acherley  that  he  squirmed. 
He  despised  Acherley,  and  to  be  despised  by  Acherley— that  was 
too  much ! 

'  Of  course,'  said  a  small  voice  within  him,  '  he  would  take  the 
name  of  Griffin,  and  in  time ' 

'  Mud's  mud,'  replied  the  Squire  silently.    '  You  can't  change  it.' 

'  But  he's  honest,'  quoth  the  small  voice. 

'  So's  Calamy  ! ' 

'  He  saved — — ' 

'  And  I  ha'  paid  him  !  Damme,  I  ha'  paid  him  !  Ha'  done  !  ' 
And  then,  '  It's  that  blow  on  the  head  has  moithered  me  ! ' 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  month,  the  Squire  renewing 

•  his  vigour  and  beginning  to  tramp  his  fields  again,  or  with  the  new 

man  at  his  bridle-hand  to  ride  the  old  grey  from  point  to  point, 
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learning  what  the  men  were  doing,  inquiring  after  gaps,  and  fol- 
lowing the  manure  to  the  clover-ley,  where  the  oats  and  barley 
would  presently  go  in.  Snow  lay  on  the  upper  hills,  grizzling  the 
brown  sheets  of  bracken,  and  dappling  the  green  velvet  of  the 
sloping  ling  ;  the  valley  below  was  frost-bound.  But  the  Squire 
had  a  fire  within  him,  a  fire  of  warring  elements,  that  kept  his 
blood  running.  He  was  very  sharp  with  the  men  and  scolded  old 
Fewtrell.  As  for  Thomas's  successor,  the  lad  learned  to  go  warily 
and  kept  his  tongue  between  his  teeth. 

The  girl  had  never  complained  ;  it  seemed  as  if  that  which  he 
had  done  for  her  had  silenced  her,  as  if,  she,  too,  had  taken  it  for 
payment.  But  one  day  she  was  not  at  table,  and  Miss  Peacock 
cut  up  his  meat.  She  did  not  do  it  to  his  mind — no  hand 
but  Jos's  could  do  it  to  his  mind — and  he  was  querulous  and 
dissatisfied. 

*  I'm  sure  it's  small  enough,  sir,'  Miss  Peacock  answered,  feebly 
defending  herself.  '  You  said  you  liked  it  small,  Mr.  Griffin.' 

'  I  never  said  I  liked  mince-meat !  Where  is  the  girl  ?  What 
ails  her  ? ' 

'  It's  nothing,  sir.  She's  been  looking  a  little  peaky  the  last 
week  or  two.  That's  all.  And  to-day — • — ' 

'  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  ' 

'  It's  only  a  headache,  sir.  She'll  be  well  enough  when  the 
spring  comes.  Josina  was  always  nesh — like  her  mother.' 

The  Squire  huddled  his  spoon  and  fork  together,  and  pushed 
his  plate  away,  muttering  something  about  d — d  sausage  meat. 
Her  mother  ?  How  old  had  her  mother  been  when  she — lie  could 
not  remember,  but  certainly  a  mere  child  beside  him.  Twenty-five 
or  so,  he  thought.  And  she  was  nesh,  was  she  ?  He  sat,  shaving 
his  chin  with  unsteady  ringers,  eating  nothing  ;  and  when  Calamy, 
hovering  over  his  plate,  hinted  that  he  had  not  finished,  he  blew 
the  butler  out  of  the  room  with  a  blast  of  language  that  mado 
Miss  Peacock,  hardened  as  she  was,  hold  up  her  hands.  And 
though  Jos  was  at  breakfast  next  morning,  and  answered  his 
grumpy  questions  as  if  nothing  were  amiss,  a  little  seed  of  fear 
had  been  sown  in  the  Squire's  mind  that  grew  as  fast  as  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  before  noon  threatened  to  shut  out  the  sun. 

A  silk  purse  could  not  be  made  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  But  a  good 
leather  purse,  that  might  pass  in  time — the  lad  was  stout  and 
honest.  And  his  father,  mud,  certainly,  and  mud  of  the  pre- 
tentious kind  that  the  Squire  hated  :  mud  that  affected  by  the 
aid  of  gilding  to  pass  for  fine  clay.  But  honest  ?  Well,  in  his 
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own  way,  perhaps :  it  remained  to  be  seen.  And  times  were 
changing,  changing  for  the  worse ;  but  he  could  not  deny  that 
they  were  changing.  So  gradually,  slowly,  unwelcome  at  the  best, 
there  grew  up  in  the  old  man's  mind  the  idea  of  surrender.  If 
the  money  were  paid  back,  say  in  three  months,  say  in  six  months — 
well,  he  would  think  of  it.  He  would  begin  to  think  of  it.  He 
would  begin  to  think  of  it  as  a  thing  possible  some  day,  at  some 
very  distant  date — if  there  were  more  peakiness.  The  girl  did 
not  whine,  did  not  torment  him,  did  not  complain  ;  and  he  thought 
the  more  of  her  for  that.  But  if  she  ailed,  then,  failing  her,  there 
was  no  one  to  come  after  him  at  Garth,  no  one  of  his  blood  to 
follow  him — except  that  Bourdillon  whelp,  and  by  G — d  he  should 
not  have  an  acre  or  a  rood  of  it,  or  a  pound  of  it.  Never ! 
Never  ! 

Failing  her  ?  The  Squire  felt  the  air  turn  cold,  and  he  hung, 
shivering,  over  the  fire.  What  if,  while  he  sought  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  old  blood,  the  old  traditions,  he  cut  the  thread,  and 
the  name  of  Griffin  passed  out  of  remembrance,  as  in  his  long  life 
he  had  known  so  many,  many  old  names  pass  away — pass  into 
limbo? 

Ay,  into  limbo.  He  saw  his  own  funeral  procession  crawl — a 
long  black  snake — down  the  winding  drive,  here  half-hidden  by  the 
sunken  banks,  there  creeping  forth  again  into  the  light.  He  saw 
the  bleak  sunshine  fall  on  the  pall  that  draped  the  farm-wagon, 
and  heard  the  slow  heavy  note  of  the  Garthmyle  bell,  and  the 
scuffling  of  innumerable  feet  that  alone  broke  the  solemn  silence. 
If  she  were  not  there  at  window  or  door  to  see  it  go,  or  in  the  old 
curtained  pew  to  await  its  coming — if  the  church  vault  closed  on 
him,  the  last  of  his  race  and  blood  ! 

He  sat  long,  thinking  of  this. 

And  one  day,  nearly  two  months  after  his  visit  to  the  bank — 
in  the  meantime  he  had  been  twice  into  town  at  the  Bench — he 
was  riding  on  the  land  with  Fewtrell  at  his  stirrup,  when  the  bailiff 
told  him  that  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  field. 

'  Which  field  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Where  they  ha'  just  lifted  the  turnips,'  the  man  said. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  the  Squire.     '  Who  is  it  ?    What's  he  doing  there  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I'm  thinking,'  said  Fewtrell,  '  as  it's  the  young  gent  I've 
seen  here  more  'n  once.  Same  as  asked  me  one  day  why  we  didn't 
drill  'em  in  wider.' 

'  The  devil  he  did  ! '  the  Squire  exclaimed,  kicking  up  the  old 
mare,  who  was  leaning  over  sleepily. 
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'  Called  'em  Radicals,'  said  Fewtrell,  grinning.  "  Them  there 
Radical  Swedes,"  says  he.  '  Dunno  what  he  meant.  •'  If  you  plant 
Radicals,  best  plant  'em  Radical  fashion,"  says  he.' 

'  Devil  he  did  !  '  repeated  the  Squire.     '  Said  that,  did  he  ? ' 

'  Ay,  to  be  sure.  He  used  to  come  across  with  a  gun  field-way 
from  Acherley  ;  oh,  as  much  as  once  a  week  I'd  seed  him.  And 
he'd  know  every  crop  as  we  put  in,  a'most  same  as  I  did.  Very 
spry  he  was  about  it,  I'll  say  that.' 

'  Is  it  the  banker's  son  ?  '  asked  the  Squire  on  a  sudden  sus- 
picion. 

'  Well,  I  think  he  be,'  Fewtrell  answered,  shading  his  eyes. 
'  He  be  going  up  to  the  house  now.' 

'  Well,  you  can  take  me  in,'  to  the  groom.  '  I'll  go  by  the  gap.' 

The  groom  demurred  timidly  ;  the  grey  might  leap  at  the  gap. 
But  the  Squire  was  obstinate,  and  the  old  mare,  who  knew  he  was 
blind  as  well  as  any  man  upon  the  place,  and  knew,  too,  when  she 
could  indulge  in  a  frolic  and  when  not,  bore  him  out  delicately, 
stepping  over  the  thorn-stubs  as  if  she  walked  on  eggs. 

He  was  at  the  door  in  the  act  of  dismounting  when  Clement 
appeared.  '  D'you  want  me  ?  '  the  old  man  asked  bluntly. 

'  If  you  please,  sir,'  Clement  answered.  He  had  walked  all  the 
way  from  Aldersbury,  having  much  to  think  of,  and  one  question 
which  lay  heavy  on  his  mind.  That  was — 'how  would  it  be  with 
him  when  he  walked  back  ? 

'  Then  come  in.'  And  feeling  for  the  door-post  with  his  hand, 
the  Squire  entered  the  house  and  turned  with  the  certainty  of  long 
practice  into  the  dining-room.  He  walked  to  the  table  as  firmly 
as  if  he  could  see,  and  touching  it  with  one  hand  he  drew  up  with 
the  other  his  chair.  He  sat  down.  '  You'd  best  sit,'  he  said 
grudgingly.  '  I  can't  see,  but  you  can.  Find  a  chair.' 

'  My  father  has  sent  me  with  the  money,'  Clement  explained. 
'  I  have  a  cheque  here  and  the  necessary  papers.  He  would  have 
come  himself,  sir,  to  renew  his  thanks  for  aid  as  timely  as  it  was 
generous  and — and  necessary.  But'— Clement  boggled  a  little 
over  the  considered  phrase,  he  was  nervous  and  his  voice  betrayed 
it — '  he  thought — I  was  to  say ' 

'  It's  all  there  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  principal  and  interest.' 

'  Have  you  drawn  a  receipt  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I've  brought  one  with  me.  But  if  you  would  prefer 
that  it  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Welsh— my  father  thought  that  that 
might  be  so  ?  ' 
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'  Umph  !    All  there,  is  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

The  old  man  did  not  speak  for  awhile.  He  seemed  to  be  at  a 
loss,  and  Clement,  who  had  other  and  more  serious  business  on  his 
mind,  and  had  his  own  reasons  for  feeling  ill  at  ease,  waited 
anxiously.  He  was  desperately  afraid  of  making  a  false  step. 

Suddenly,  '  Who  was  your  grandfather  ?  '  the  Squire  asked. 

Clement  started  and  coloured.  '  He  had  the  same  name  as  my 
father,'  he  said.  '  He  was  a  clothier  in  Aldersbury.' 

'  Ay,  I  mind  him.  I  mind  him  now.  And  his  father,  young 
man  ?  ' 

'  His  name  was  Clement/  and  foreseeing  the  next  question, 
*  he  was  a  yeoman  at  Easthope.' 

*  And  his  father  ?  ' 

Clement  reddened  painfully.  He  saw  only  too  well  to  what 
these  questions  were  tending.  '  I  don't  know,  sir,'  he  said. 

'  And  you  set  up — you  set  up,'  said  the  Squire,  leaning  forward 
and  speaking  very  slowly,  '  to  marry  my  heiress  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir,  your  daughter  ! '  Clement  said,  his  face  burning.  '  If 
she'd  not  a  penny •' 

'  Pho  !  Don't  tell  me  ! '  the  old  man  growled,  and  to  Clement's 
surprise — whose  ears  were  tingling — he  relapsed  into  silence  again. 
It  was  a  silence  very  ominous.  It  seemed  to  Clement  that  no 
silence  had  ever  been  so  oppressive,  that  no  clock  had  ever  ticked 
so  loudly  as  the  tall  clock  that  stood  between  the  windows  behind 
him.  '  You  know,'  said  the  old  man  at  last,  '  you're  a  d — d  impu- 
dent fellow.  You've  no  birth,  you're  nobody,  and  I  don't  know 
that  you've  much  money.  You've  gone  behind  my  back  and  you've 
stole  my  girl.  You've  stole  her  !  My  father  'd  ha'  shot  you,  and 
good  reason,  before  he'd  ha'  let  it  come  to  this.  But  it's  part  my 
fault,'  with  a  sigh.  '  She've  seen  naught  of  the  world  and  don't 
know  the  difference  between  silk  and  homespun  or  what's  fitting 
for  her.  You're  nobody,  and  you've  naught  to  offer — I'm  plain, 
young  gentleman,  and  it's  better — but  I  believe  you're  a  man,  and 
I  believe  you're  honest.' 

1  And  I  love  her  ! '  Clement  said  softly,  his  eyes  shining. 

'Ay,'  drily,  'and  maybe  it  would  be  better  for  her  if  her 
father  didn't !  But  there  it  is.  There  it  is.  That's  all  that's  to 
be  said  for  you.'  He  sat  silent,  looking  straight  before  him  with 
his  sightless  eyes,  his  hands  on  the  knob  of  his  stick.  'And  I 
dunno  as  I  make  much  of  that — 'tis  easy  for  a  man  to  love  a  maid — 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  she  thinks  she  loves  you.  Well,  I'm 
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burying  things  as  have  been  much  to  me  all  my  life,  things  I  never 
thought  to  lose  or  part  from  while  I  lived.  I'm  burying  them 
deep,  and  God  knows  I  may  regret  it  sorely.  But  you  may  go  to 
her.  She's  somewhere  about  the  place.  But ' — arresting  Clement's 
exclamation  as  he  rose  to  his  feet — '  you'll  ha'  to  wait.  You'll 
ha'  to  wait  till  I  say  the  word,  and  maybe  'tis  all  moonshine,  and 
she'll  see  it  is.  Maybe  'tis  all  a  girl's  whimsy,  and  when  she 
knows  more  of  you  she'll  find  it  out.' 

'  God  bless  you,  sir ! '  Clement  cried.  '  I'll  wait.  I'm  not 
afraid.  I've  no  fear  of  that.  And  if  I  can  make  myself  worthy  of 
her ' 

'  You'll  never  do  that,'  said  the  old  man  sternly,  as  he  bent 
lower  over  his  stick.  He  heard  the  door  close  and  he  knew  that 
Clement  had  gone — gone  on  wings,  gone  on  feet  lighter  than 
thistle-down,  gone,  young  and  strong,  his  pulses  leaping,  to  his  love. 

The  Squire  was  too  old  for  tears,  but  his  lip  trembled.  It  was 
not  alone  the  sacrifice  that  he  had  made  that  moved  him — the 
sacrifice  of  his  pride,  his  prejudices,  his  traditions.  It  was  not 
only  the  immolation  of  his  own  will,  his  own  hopes  and  plans — • 
his  cherished  plans  for  her.  But  he  was  giving  her  up.  He  was 
resigning  that  of  which  he  had  only  just  learned  the  worth,  that 
on  which  in  his  blindness  he  depended  every  hour,  that  which 
made  up  all  of  youth  and  brightness  and  cheerfulness  that  was  left 
to  him  between  this  and  the  end.  He  had  sent  the  man  to  her, 
and  they  would  think  no  more  of  him.  And  in  doing  this  he  had 
belied  every  belief  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  and  the  faith 
which  he  had  inherited  from  an  earlier  day — and  maybe  he  had 
been  a  fool ! 

But  by  and  by  it  appeared  that  they  had  not  forgotten  him, 
or  one,  at  any  rate,  had  not.  He  had  not  been  alone  five  minutea 
before  the  door  opened  behind  him,  and  closed  again,  and  he  felt 
Josina's  arms  round  his  neck,  her  head  on  his  breast.  '  Oh,  father, 
I  know,  I  know,'  she  cried.  '  I  know  what  you  have  done  for  me ! 
And  I  shall  never  forget  it — never  !  And  he  is  good.  Oh,  father, 
indeed,  indeed,  he  is  good  ! ' 

'  There,  there,'  he  said,  stroking  her  head.  '  Go  back  to  him. 
But,  mind  you,'  hurriedly,  '  I  don't  promise  anything  yet.  In  a 
year,  maybe,  I'll  talk  about  it.' 


THE  END. 
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AND  HER  WORK. 

FEW  beyond  the  immediate  family  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  late 
Duchess  of  Albany  know  the  full  extent  of  her  activities  on  behalf 
of  others,  or  the  wonderful  influence  for  good  which  she  uncon- 
sciously exercised  over  all  with  whom  she  had  to  do. 

Her  position  as  a  near  relation  of  His  Majesty  the  King  gave 
her  great  responsibilities  and  great  opportunities,  both  of  which 
she  was  quick  to  seize,  and  the  Royal  Motto,  '  I  SERVE,'  was 
carried  out  by  her  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  to  a  most  remark- 
able degree ;  but  this  article  proposes  to  deal  with  only  two  of 
the  many  charitable  enterprises  with  which  she  was  specially  and 
personally  identified,  namely,  the  League  of  Remembrance,  concern- 
ing which  Mr.  John  Murray  furnishes  me  with  the  material,  and  the 
Deptford  Fund. 

The  League  of  Remembrance  was  an  enterprise  in  which  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  took  the  keenest  personal  interest,  and  of 
which  indeed  she  was  the  originator. 

In  1914,  when  war  work  societies  were  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  the  country,  there  came  into  existence  the  St. 
Marylebone  War  Hospital  Supply  Depot,  which,  after  a  short 
abode  in  small  premises,  moved  to  No.  2  Cavendish  Square,  a  large 
house  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 

Here,  some  hundreds  of  ladies,  clad  in  white  uniforms,  worked 
daily  from  morning  till  night,  making  bandages,  clothing,  and  all 
sorts  of  necessaries  for  the  soldiers.  In  the  stables  was  a  large 
carpenter's  shop,  where  amateurs  made  crutches,  splints,  bed 
tables,  and  similar  appliances.  From  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment to  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  the  St.  Marylebone  War  Hospital 
Supply  Depot  turned  out  15,000,000  articles  for  camp  and  hospital, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  outset  the  Depot  was  a  branch  of  Queen  Mary's  Needle- 
work Guild,  but  as  it  grew  rapidly,  and  branches  were  started 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  many  places  overseas,  it  was 
granted  a  separate  existence  as  Princess  Beatrice's  War  Hospital 
Supply  Depot.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  Princess  Beatrice  (the 
President)  and  the  Duchess  of  Albany  were  regular  and  assiduous 
workers  in  the  bandage-room  and  pattern-room  respectively. 
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They  came  not  merely  to  look  on  and  superintend,  but  donned 
white  overalls  and  veils,  and  took  a  regular  part  in  the  work. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  the  Duchess  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  all  the  skill  and  energy  displayed  by  these  ladies 
into  a  permanent  channel.  Those  were  the  dark  days  when 
sinister  rumours  were  rife,  and  gleams  of  hope  were  hard  to  come 
by.  Few  people  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  look  forward  to 
and  make  preparations  for  the  days  when  the  war  would  be  over. 

The  Duchess  used  to  say  :  '  The  skill  and  organising  power 
displayed  by  the  War  Workers  has  been  a  surprise  to  everyone, 
including  the  workers  themselves,  many  of  whom  have  discovered 
for  the  first  time  not  only  their  own  capacity  but  also  the  genuine 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  regular  occupation  on  behalf  of  others. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  all  this  machinery  and  skill  were 
scrapped  and  dispersed  when  the  war  is  over.  Who  can  tell 
when  some  new  crisis  may  arise,  involving  a  fresh  call  on  volunteer 
workers  ? ' 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  thereupon  persuaded  to  embody  her 
ideas  in  an  article  which  was  published  in  the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 
('  A  Dream — and  the  Reality,'  January  1919).  In  due  course  came 
the  Armistice  and  the  Peace.  A  large  mass  of  the  people  thought 
they  required  a  holiday  and  set  to  work  to  take  it  in  an  exuberant 
way,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  making  peace  is  in  some  respects 
harder  work  than  making  war. 

Meanwhile  their  Royal  Highnesses  lost  no  time  in  enlisting  a 
body  of  the  most  steadfast  and  efficient  workers  not  only  from  their 
own  Depot  but  from  other  kindred  societies,  in  order  to  form  a 
permanent  centre  for  useful  and  charitable  work. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  appeared  to  be  almost  insur- 
mountable. Workers  pleaded  war  weariness  ;  landlords  would  not 
let  their  houses  for  such  an  experiment ;  money  was  hard  to  get, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  It  was  only  by  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  Princess  and  the  Duchess  that  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  benefactors,  the  League  of 
Remembrance  is  enabled  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  paid 
workers — ladies  who  have  suffered  from  the  war,  but  the  large 
majority  are  volunteers,  and  the  League  has  proved  itself  a  wonder- 
ful touchstone  for  the  discovery  of  those  who  really  wish  to  do 
good  work,  and  those  who  worked  because  it  was  the  fashion. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  her  death  that  the  Duchess 
spoke  of  the  League  of  Remembrance  and  the  Deptford  Fund  as 
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two  of  her  beloved  children,  and  although  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
West  End  of  London  to  Deptford,  that  corner  in  South-East  London 
which  is  so  easily  forgotten,  it  was  in  that  place  that  the  Duchess 
did  a  wonderful  and  unceasing  work  during  twenty-eight  long 
years.  In  Deptford  are  docks,  factories,  cattle  markets,  and 
slaughter-houses  ;  there  are  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  squalor, 
houses  which  no  Christian  country  should  tolerate,  and  there  are 
people.  Thousands  of  people  live  there  in  poverty  and  misery, 
and  die  there  uncared  for  ;  there  are  little  children  whose  heritage 
is  disease  and  sin  ;  there  are  streets  where,  all  night  long,  fighting 
and  swearing  and  everything  bad  goes  on,  and  where  peace  and 
quiet  are  well-nigh  impossible  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  there  is 
a  bit  of  work  which  is  but  little  known  to  the  public,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Deptford  Fund,  which  has  an  interesting  history  of  its  own. 

As  long  ago  as  1894  the  late  Viscount  Templeton  and  his  wife 
made  an  effort  to  draw  attention  to  the  terrible  condition  of  Dept- 
ford, and  they  collected  money  to  help  existing  institutions  in 
the  various  parishes,  without  any  regard  to  the  religious  denomina- 
tion of  the  people  they  tried  to  assist.  As  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  was  not  enough,  an  office  was  opened  in  the  West  End  of  London, 
a  secretary  and  committee  were  appointed,  and  the  work  began 
in  real  earnest.  At  first  it  was  in  a  very  small  way,  and  it  was 
terribly  slow  and  uphill  work  ;  but  during  the  first  year  a  small 
house  was  bought,  and  a  Sick  Kitchen  established  there.  This 
was  a  venture  of  faith,  for  there  was  very  little  money  in  the  bank, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  of  success.  It  was  soon  clear, 
however,  that  the  Sick  Kitchen  met  a  very  real  need  of  the  sick 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  great  effort  money  enough 
was  forthcoming  to  keep  it  going.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  the 
Committee  always  hoped  that  eventually  they  would  be  able  to 
collect  enough  funds  to  erect  a  building  of  some  sort  to  form  a 
large  and  more  efficient  centre  of  philanthropic  work  in  Deptford. 

At  the  end  of  1894  Her  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duchess  of 
Albany  became  Patroness  of  the  Fund,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  date  of  her  death  in  September  last  she  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  work.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Sick  Kitchen 
a  Club  was  started  in  another  room  for  girls  employed  in  the  Foreign 
Meat  Market.  These  girls  were  rough,  untaught,  and  utterly 
neglected,  and  at  first  were  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  attention 
they  received.  No  one  had  ever  taken  the  slightest  interest  in  them 
before,  and  they  simply  could  not  understand  it.  They  were 
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terribly  poor,  and  their  work  was  degrading  to  the  last  degree. 
Their  work  ?  What  was  it  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  They  spent 
day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  the  slaughter-house,  sort- 
ing and  cleaning  out  the  entrails  of  slaughtered  bullocks  and  sheep ; 
they  stood  all  day  in  blood  above  their  ankles  to  do  it — many 
wore  only  an  old  skirt  and  blouse  or  coat,  with  nothing  whatever 
underneath ;  the  sights  and  smells  all  round  them  were  horrible, 
and  everything  tended  to  demoralisation,  and  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  any  womanly  feelings  the  girls  may  have  had.  Was  it 
any  wonder  that  the  girls  were  wild  and  rough  and  coarse-minded, 
and  almost  heathen  as  far  as  any  religion  was  concerned  ?  for  they 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  teaching,  even  if  they  could 
have  got  it.  And  so  the  Club  was  started — just  a  warm,  well-lit 
room  at  first,  with  ladies  to  talk  to,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  thick 
slice  of  cake  at  the  end  of  the  evening ;  needlework  and  cookery 
classes  were  gradually  established,  and  a  glee  and  chorus  class ; 
and  when  the  confidence  of  the  girls  was  thoroughly  gained,  a 
Bible  class  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Club  opened  with 
twenty-two  members,  and  rapidly  grew  in  numbers.  The  visible 
improvement  in  manners,  dress,  and  conduct  soon  showed  what 
a  real  help  the  girls  found  the  Club,  and  encouraged  those  who 
conducted  it  to  continue  their  efforts. 

In  1897  the  late  Queen  Victoria  heard  of  the  appalling  condi- 
tion of  work  among  the  slaughter-house  girls,  and  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe.  She  spoke  to  the  Duchess  of  Albany  about 
it,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  pay  a  surprise  visit  to  the  Cattle 
Market  and  learn  for  herself  if  the  reports  were  true.  The  Duchess 
gladly  undertook  the  mission,  and  went  one  day  in  March  1897, 
with  one  lady  and  gentleman  in  attendance.  No  one,  of  course, 
expected  her,  and  nothing  had  been  prepared  for  her.  She  merely 
gave  her  name  when  she  arrived,  and  said  she  wished  to  see  every- 
thing just  as  it  was — and  she  did.  And  here  she  showed  her  mar- 
vellous self-forgetfulness  and  self-control,  for  when  the  little  party 
came  to  where  the  slaughter-house  girls  were  at  work,  the  Duchess's 
attendants  were  physically  unable  to  continue  the  inspection, 
and  were  obliged  to  turn  back.  The  Manager  quite  expected 
the  Duchess  to  give  up  too,  but  she  merely  repeated  that  she  would 
see  everything,  and  she  passed  through  the  very  same  filth  and 
stench  in  which  the  girls  were  standing.  The  clothes  she  was 
wearing  had  to  be  destroyed  when  she  returned  to  her  home,  so 
abominable  was  their  smell.  This  was  really  the  beginning  of  her 
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interest  and  sympathy,  and  after  her  visit  to  the  slaughter-house 
it  was  shortly  made  illegal  for  girls  to  be  employed  there  at  all. 
But  directly  this  became  law,  new  problems  were  presented  to 
the  Deptford  Fund  workers  ;  for  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
girls  ?  They  knew  no  other  occupation,  nobody  would  employ 
them  as  servants,  or  indeed  in  any  capacity,  for  the  reputation  of 
the  cattle-market  girls  was  not  of  the  best.  So  the  Duchess  and 
the  Committee  decided  to  raise  a  Special  Building  Fund  for  a  large 
Institute,  where  the  work  could  expand,  and  where  the  women 
and  girls  could  be  taught  and  helped  to  become  capable  of 
better  things.  By  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess 
and  others,  the  money  was  eventually  raised  for  the  first  portion 
of  the  new  building.  It  was  built  on  a  site  in  Creek  Road,  Deptford, 
given  for  the  purpose  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  was 
opened  for  use  in  October  1899.  The  work  of  the  Fund  continued 
to  grow,  and  in  1907  a  large  hall  and  gymnasium  were  added, 
and  the  building  now  known  as  the  Albany  Institute  is  almost 
a  complete  realisation  of  the  original  intention  of  the  Committee. 
Within  its  walls  to-day  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Deptford 
is  being  carried  on,  without  ostentation,  based  on  the  principle 
of  Christian  service.  From  the  little  roomful  of  twenty-two  girls 
has  grown  a  Mothers'  Club  with  over  100  mothers  attending  every 
week,  a  Girls'  Club  averaging  over  200  attendances  each  week,  and 
a  Boys'  Club  with  nearly  100  weekly  attendances.  Besides  these 
there  is  an  Infant  Clinic  which  deals  with  about  60  babies  a  week, 
and  there  is  the  Hospital  for  tiny  babies — the  patients  are  all 
quite  infants,  and  the  little  white  cots  in  the  white-walled  wards 
are  bright  spots  in  the  work  of  the  Fund,  in  spite  of  the  suffering 
which  is  continually  to  be  witnessed  there.  The  untiring  skill 
and  devotion  of  the  honorary  physician  and  of  the  trained  nurses 
are  the  means  of  saving  many  little  lives.  About  100  babies  pass 
through  the  Hospital  in  the  year,  but  more  could  be  admitted 
if  only  more  money  to  support  it  could  be  obtained.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  say  in  what  branch  of  the  work  the  Duchess  was 
most  interested.  The  babies  were  her  constant  care,  and  only 
a  few  weeks  before  her  death  she  spent  many  hours  in  personally 
arranging  for  some  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  Babies' 
Hospital. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  where  girls  are  taught  cook- 
ing, dressmaking,  and  general  housewifery,  is  also  an  important 
part  of  the  work  going  on  in  the  Albany  Institute. 
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The  Duchess  of  Albany  was  herself  a  good  Churchwoman, 
but  she  was  always  most  insistent  that  the  work  of  the  Deptford 
Fund  should  not  be  narrowed  down  to  helping  only  Church  people. 
It  has  therefore  remained  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence 
interdenominational.  She  wanted  it  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mothers  and  girls  and  boys  on  lines  of  what  she  called 
'  Motherly  Christianity.'  The  Bible  and  its  teaching  were  her 
own  Guide  through  life,  and  she  always  maintained  that  it  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  teaching  given  through  the  Deptford  Fund. 
Every  Friday  evening  she  arranged  to  keep  free,  so  that  she  might 
herself  go  to  Deptford  to  teach  a  class  of  '  her  girls  '  in  the  Insti- 
tute. She  had  a  small  room  in  the  building  set  apart  where  the 
girls  could  sit  quietly,  and  read  or  pray,  or  think,  for,  as  she  truly 
said,  '  they  can't  do  it  at  home.'  She  took  immense  trouble  in 
preparing  for  her  Bible  class,  and  on  one  occasion  when  asked  if 
she  was  going  out  to  any  function  that  day,  she  replied  quite 
simply,  '  No,  I  am  staying  at  home  this  afternoon,  as  I  have  not 
finished  preparing  for  my  class.'  The  Duchess  was  a  clever  and 
a  well-read  woman,  a  born  teacher  and  leader,  but  with  such 
breadth  of  view  and  clearness  of  vision  that  it  was  the  Christian 
side  of  life  which  she  lived  and  taught  rather  than  the  Church 
or  Chapel  side.  Everyone  in  Deptford  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  loved  her.  They  loved  her  not  for  what  she  did — though 
she  did  much — but  for  what  she  WAS. 

Sometimes  her  friends  remonstrated  with  her  for  working  so 
hard  for  and  in  Deptford,  and  she  would  smilingly  reply,  '  Work  ? 
It  is  not  work  to  me ;  it  is  my  pleasure,  Does  not  a  mother  always 
love  to  help  her  children  ?  Deptford  is  my  child,  my  baby,  and 
I  must  do  all  I  can.'  She  was  constantly  with  her  '  children,' 
and  two  years  ago  she  took  boys  into  her  '  family,'  for  when  it 
was  found  possible  to  have  the  Club  for  boys  she  came  to  their 
first  Christmas  Tea  Party,  and  waited  on  and  talked  and  joked 
with  the  boys  in  a  way  which  won  all  their  hearts,  and  remarked 
to  someone  afterwards,  '  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  whole 
evening,  but  what  I  liked  most  was  when  some  of  the  boys  called 
me  "  Miss  !  "  '  She  took  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  women 
and  babies,  some  of  whom  she  visited  in  their  own  homes  in  special 
times  of  sorrow  or  sickness,  and  many  are  the  gifts  of  fruit  or  other 
little  comforts  or  delicacies  which  have  been  received  from  her 
on  such  occasions. 

The  Deptford  Fund  has  lost  in  her  a  friend  who  can  never 
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wholly  be  replaced.  Her  generosity  with  money  was  wonderful, 
and  in  the  many  times  of  difficulty  and  financial  crisis  through 
which  the  Fund  has  passed,  she  always  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
when  on  one  occasion  more  money  was  wanted  than  the  Duchess 
could  possibly  give  at  the  moment,  she  sold  a  valuable  pearl  neck- 
lace to  enable  her  not  to  fail  the  work  in  its  extremity.  But 
still  it  is  true  to  say,  that  the  people  of  Deptford,  whom  she  loved 
and  served,  will  miss  her  most  for  her  love  and  her  practical 
Christianity. 

At  the  Memorial  Service  for  her  held  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Deptford,  the  great  crowd  of  quite  poor  people  who  gathered 
together  in  affectionate  remembrance  was  proof  enough,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  their  gratitude  and  affection. 

The  Bishop  of  Woolwich  at  that  service  gave  an  address  which 
must  have  appealed  to  all  who  heard  him.  His  text  was  '  I  am 
among  you  as  One  that  serveth.'  In  speaking  of  the  Duchess  of 
Ibany  and  her  work  in  Deptford,  he  said  '  When  once  the  work 
started,  she  never  turned  back,  and  it  grew  beneath  her  in- 
luence,  her  love,  and  her  prayers ;  she  loved  the  people  and  gave 
herself  to  their  service  ...  in  this  way  the  work  grew  round 
the  wonderful  Albany  Institute,  and  all  its  varied  organisations 
came  into  being.' 

Such  was  the  work  of  one  who  spent  a  life  of  service  after  a 
divine  ideal,  and  it  remains  for  those  who  are  left  to  continue 
her  work  here.  We  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  her 
will  always  have  her  example  as  an  inspiration,  and  her  breadth 
of  vision  as  a  guide. 

The  League  of  Remembrance  and  the  Deptford  Fund  will 
always  think  of  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  not  only  as  a  Patroness, 
but  as  a  fellow  worker,  for  she  took  an  active  personal  part  in  each, 
and  without  the  invaluable  aid  of  her  courage,  her  geniality,  and 
her  business  capacity,  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  these  admirable 
institutions  would  have  reached  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 
To  both,  her  death  is  an  irreparable  loss,  and  all  her  fellow  workers 
will  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  a  great  and  benevolent  Princess. 

J.  GASCOIGNE. 
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THE  GODS  OF  THE  WALL 
BY  LIEUT.-COLONEL  G.  R.  B.  SPAIN,  C.M.G. 

Gone  are  the  gods  of  the  Wall, 
Lost  and  forgotten  each  name  ; 
There,  where  the  sad  plovers  call, 
Gone  are  the  gods  of  the  Wall ; 
Here,  where  the  cloud  shadows  fall, 
None  to  remember  their  fame. 
Gone  are  the  gods  of  the  Wall, 
Lost  and  forgotten  each  name. 

THE  great  stone  Wall,  erected  as  a  margin  to  the  Roman  Empire 
across  England  from  the  Solway  to  the  estuary  of  the  Tyne,  was 
made  in  a  country  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Romans  and  their  deities. 
The  barrier  was  built  by  the  II.,  VI.,  and  XX,  legions  under  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  about  A.D.  125. 

The  Northern  Kelts,  defeated  as  they  were  in  A.D.  80  by  the 
military  genius  of  General  Agricola,  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
gods  of  a  Mediterranean  race,  both  alien  and  unknown  to  them. 
Yet,  as  the  North  settled  down  under  the  heel  of  the  Conqueror, 
the  admirable  administrative  qualities  of  the  Roman  brought  an 
unfamiliar  peace  to  the  local  natives,  and  with  peace  came  many 
new  things.  By  forced  labour,  by  mart,  and  by  marriage  the 
Northern  Kelts  were  presently  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  towns 
and  garrisons  of  the  Wall.  Not  only  must  the  natives  have  learned 
something  of  the  Roman  gods,  but  the  imported  and  polyglot 
population  of  the  Wall  belt  also  gradually  absorbed  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  local  and  tribal  deities.  By  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  the  Wall  was  seemingly  propitiating,  if  not  worshipping, 
Keltic  gods.  It  is  not  therefore  strange  that  faint  traces  of  the 
earlier  Keltic  pantheon  have  been  revealed  by  the  prying  spade 
of  the  antiquary,  overlaid  as  it  were  by  a  veneer  of  Roman 
convention  in  art  and  in  altar. 

Besides  the  indigenous  and  native  cults,  there  were  other 
equally  peculiar  gods  imported  by  the  auxiliary  troops  manning 
the  Wall,  who  came  from  the  wildest  and  most  distant  parts  of 
the  mighty  Roman  Empire,  bringing  with  them  their  own  customs 
and  deities.  During  the  three  hundred  years  the  Romans  held 
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the  Wall  zone  from  sea  to  sea,  it  is  probable  that  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  were  so  many  and  diverse  religions  gathered 
together  and  worshipped  by  a  population  so  complex  and  so  unique. 
Spaniards  from  the  Iberian  peninsula  (mostly  cavalry  these), 
Dutchmen  from  Holland,  Teutons  from  the  Rhine  valley,  Belgian 
Tungrians  from  the  Lower  Meuse,  Gauls,  Keltic  Swiss  with  their 
special  spears,  Dalmatians  from  the  Adriatic  coast,  Dacians  from 
Roumania  with  swords  hooked  at  the  point,  Thracians  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  darker  tribes  from  Asia  (the 
Hamian  Archers)  and  Africa  (Mauri)  were  represented  on  the 
Wall. 

To  the  cultured  Roman  governor  of  the  Province,  and  his 
tribunes  controlling  the  various  sectors  of  the  Wall,  it  is  probable 
that  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  pantheon  was  at  best  a  con- 
vention, familiar  but  outgrown,  something  from  the  past  believed 
in  pour  encourager  les  autres,  and  continued  from  habit.  But 
the  mass  of  the  Wall  population  seem  to  have  worshipped  a  col- 
lection of  so  diverse  a  series  of  deities,  with  such  fervour,  and  yet 
with  such  an  easy  tolerance  as  to  afford  something  of  an  example 
to  more  modern  times. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  fact  that  the  frontier  soldiers  of  the 
Empire  desired  above  all  things  to  show  their  pride  of  learning, 
their  esprit  de  corps,  and  their  faith  in  their  religions  and 
Emperors  by  inscribing  stones.  This  desire,  as  time  went  on, 
became  a  fashion  and  a  habit  with  the  army  of  occupation,  and  the 
enormous  number  of  broken  slabs,  tablets,  and  altars  found  along 
the  line  of  the  Wall,  and  its  supporting  fortresses,  bear  silent  witness 
to  this  craving  to  leave  behind,  for  others  to  read  (if  they  can !), 
that  a  man  of  letters  and  religion  had  passed  that  way.  The 
stately  slabs  of  the  governors  fixed  in  the  walls  of  public  buildings, 
the  superior  altars  of  commanding  officers,  recording  standard 
gods  and  sentiments,  and  incidentally  their  own  names  and  units, 
stand  in  our  North  Country  museums  side  by  side  with  remarkable 
and  uncouth  inscriptions,  both  great  and  little,  to  entirely  lost 
religions  and  divinities. 

The  Roman  culture  demanded  a  brevity  in  inscription  on  stone 
that  has  been  the  admiration  and  terror  of  later  generations,  for 
the  thing  became  a  standardisation,  where  one  letter  meant  the 
most  complex  and  abstract  ideas,  depending  upon  position  and 
association  for  sense — a  sort  of  shorthand  in  block  capitals  never 
surpassed  by  any  civilisation.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  how 
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the  early  European  antiquaries  gradually  built  up  the  structure  of 
interpretation,  so  that  the  modern  student  can  now  follow  the 
meaning  and  sense  of  the  old  sculptor,  even  when  the  latter  (or  the 
former !)  makes  a  mistake. 

The  Roman  altar,  though  we  have  hundreds  to  look  upon, 
remains  a  mysterious  thing,  evolved  from  an  earlier  notion  of 
sacrifice  into  a  square  pillar  of  stone,  with  a  hollow  cup  or  focus, 
and  two  carved  and  conventional  representations  of  bundles  of 
wood  for  firing  at  the  top.  The  slaughtering  axe,  the  knife,  the 
flat  dish,  and  the  jug,  symbols  of  ritualistic  sacrifice,  are  sometimes 
in  relief  on  the  sides  of  the  altar,  but  what  this  ritual  was  and 
what  was  said  or  done  at  the  dedication,  these  are  lost  for  ever. 
The  pouring  out  of  blood,  probably  also  wine,  and  the  rite  of  sacri- 
ficial burning  were  things  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  Roman  altars.  During  the  first  century  the  Roman  in 
Rome  seems  to  have  developed  the  system  of  exact  ritual,  in  con- 
nexion with  sacrifice,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  with  the  idea  of 
compelling  the  worshipped  god  to  conform  to  the  will  of  man ; 
that  is,  if  every  gesture  and  every  action  were  done  according  to 
the  ritual  sanctified  by  the  traditions  of  a  remote  past.  Woe 
betide  the  priestly  officials  if  anyone  coughed  or  used  the  wrong 
hand ;  the  god  apparently  escaped  from  the  noose  of  compulsion, 
and  the  performances  had  to  start  all  over  again,  or,  owing  to 
defective  ritual,  the  answer  was  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  case  on 
record  where  the  procedure  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  no 
less  than  fifty  times !  The  result  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  answer 
by  the  god  were  apparently  revealed  and  read  in  the  condition 
of  the  viscera  of  the  victim,  human  or  otherwise.  This  method  of 
divination  seems  to  modern  eyes  both  horrible  and  extraordinary, 
but  to  the  educated  Roman  it  was  merely  a  legacy  from  the  remote 
past  sanctified  by  custom  and  law.  During  the  early  Empire 
human  sacrifice  was  forbidden,  but  the  elaborate  ritual  of  slaughter 
was  carried  out  upon  animals  until  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  strange 
exactitudes  of  sacrifice  persisted  in  the  Wall  zone  after  the  various 
units  had  settled  down,  and  had  begun  to  develop  the  numerous 
and  curious  cults,  quite  foreign  to  Rome  and  her  official  priest- 
hood, though  altars  continued  to  be  manufactured  as  a  convention. 

And  the  gods  of  the  Wall  themselves,  not  the  official  deities, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  the  rest, 
to  whom  there  are  hundreds  of  dedications,  but  those  strange 
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shadowy  beings,  worshipped  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
common  men  fo1*  centuries,  but  of  whom  the  classical  writers  are 
either  entirely  silent,  or  nearly  so— what  of  them  ? 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  cult  of  Mithras,  'The  uncon- 
querable sun-god,'  evolved  in  Asia,  and  introduced  into  Western 
Europe  by  the  XV.  Legion  of  the  Roman  army,  who  were  moved 
from  the  East  to  the  Rhine  about  A.D.  71.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  century  the  worship  of  Mithras  seems  to  have  become  the 
most  popular  cult  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire.  The  simi- 
larity between  Christianity  and  Mithraism  is  very  remarkable. 
Both  religions  used  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
the  sacrament  of  bread.  Both  religions  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
heaven  and  hell,  the  sanctification  of  one  day  in  each  week,  and 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December.  Both  Christ  and  Mithras  were 
called  the  Saviour,  and  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and 
both  sects  seem  to  have  cultivated  a  very  strong  fraternal  spirit 
in  the  early  communities.  The  two  religions  were  antagonistic 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  struggle  between  them  became  inten- 
sified in  bitterness  as  time  progressed,  because  of  the  numerous 
resemblances  and  the  natural  rivalry.  Christianity  became  the 
official  religion  of  the  Empire  under  the  Emperor  Constantino  in 
A.D.  324,  and  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  cult  of  Mithras 
dates  from  about  this  time.  The  annihilation  of  the  worship 
seems  to  have  been  very  thorough,  eradicated  wherever  possible 
from  literature  and  monuments,  and  the  subject  became  taboo 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  A  skeleton,  found  still 
chained  by  the  wrists  to  a  shattered  slab  of  Mithras  of  the  usual 
type,  in  an  underground  cave  in  Sarreburg,  between  the  Moselle 
and  the  Rhine,  shows  plainly  what  happened  to  those  who  per- 
sisted in  a  religion  no  longer  allowed  by  law. 

The  discovery  of  the  underground  temple  to  Mithras  at  House- 
steads  on  the  Wall  in  1822  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  finds 
ever  made  in  the  Roman  zone  of  the  North  of  England.  The 
great  slab  depicting  Mithras  slaughtering  the  bull,  and  the  figure  of 
the  sun-god  in  a  horse-shoe  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  were  broken  into 
many  fragments,  but  sufficient  remained  to  show  that  here  was  a 
centre  of  the  lost  and  forgotten  cult  that  for  three  centuries  was 
the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  rival  of  Christianity.  Mithraism 
fell,  not  because  it  was  evil  or  absurd,  but  because  it  was  so 
nearly  good.  The  details  and  ritual  of  the  cult  are  entirely  lost, 
but  sufficient  literary  fragments  and  monumental  remains  have 
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been  found  and  pieced  together  to  show  that  the  religion  was  on  a 
very  high  ethical  plane.  It  is  possible  that  modern  Freemasonry 
is  the  indirect  descendant  of  the  old  and  forgotten  religion. 

Fifteen  inscriptions  and  carvings  have  been  found  in  the  Wall 
district  that  can  be  definitely  identified  with  Mithras,  and  one 
inscription,  relating  to  one  of  the  Mithraic  torch-bearers  named 
Cautes,  was  found  in  Carlisle  in  1893.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  four  of  these  carvings  relating  to  the  cult  of  Mithras  on  the 
Wall  show  the  sun-god  with  a  whip  or  scourge,  and  a  nimbus  with 
pointed  rays.  Apollo  was  the  charioteer  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  fair 
to  claim  the  whip  for  the  solar  driver,  if  he  was  associated  with 
Mithras,  as  he  often  was ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
these  four  stones  are  representations  of  another  and  flagellantic 
sect  of  the  Syrian  sun-god,  perhaps  a  late  offshoot  from  the  parent 
Mithraic  religion.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  curious  that  in  each  case  the 
pointed  halo  or  nimbus,  and  a  whip,  are  shown  together.  These 
four  carvings  are  No.  134,  Black  Gate  Museum,  Newcastle ;  a  slab 
found  at  Corbridge  in  1911  now  at  Corb ridge ;  an  altar  found  at 
Whitley  Castle,  Alston,  Northumberland  (Illustration  No.  738  in 
the  '  Lapidarium  Septentrionale ')  ;  and  a  rude  figure  from  Mary- 
port  Camp  now  at  Netherhall,  Maryport,  Cumberland  (No.  899  in 
the  '  Lapidarium  '). 

No  definite  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Christian  religion  have 
come  to  light  in  the  Wall  district.  A  silver  dish  found  at  Cor- 
bridge, with  the  monogram  XP,  adopted  by  Constantino,  six  times 
repeated  on  the  flange,  and  a  very  late  Eoman  burial  slab,  worded 
in  Christian  style  (HIC)  JACIT  (for  JACET),  from  Chesterholm, 
seem  to  be  the  only  indirect  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  worship  of  the  Three  Mothers  is  another  imported  religion, 
the  details  of  which  are  entirely  lost.  These  three  goddesses  are 
usually  shown  seated  and  fully  robed,  with  baskets  of  fruit  on 
their  laps,  on  inscribed  slabs  found  on  the  line  of  the  Wall.  They 
have  the  epithets  '  Transmarine '  and  '  Campestrian,'  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  three  divine  goddesses  were  brought  to 
Britain  from  overseas,  and  were  connected  with  field  fertility  rites. 
Though  imported  and  now  quite  forgotten  it  is  possible  that  their 
worship  coalesced  with  other  and  similar  forms  of  worship,  already 
part  of  the  Keltic  belief,  and  lingered  in  agricultural  England  long 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  for  in  a  rather  improper 
mediaeval  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  three  ladies  seem  to 
reappear  under  circumstances  that  cannot  be  detailed  !  The  three 
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witches  in  Macbeth  may  be  stragglers  following  through  time  a 
long  column  of  almost  forgotten  and  very  degraded  supernatural 
beings,  the  leaders  of  which  were  the  Three  Divine  and  Bountiful 
Mothers. 

Over  forty  inscribed  stones  and  carvings  relating  to  this  trinity 
of  goddesses  have  been  found  in  the  Wall  districts.  It  is  sad  to 
think  of  this  long  and  progressive  downfall  through  fourteen 
hundred  years.  In  the  fourth  century  Wall-worshippers  bowed  in 
adoration,  in  seed  time  and  in  harvest,  to  three  benign  and  beauti- 
ful beings  ;  by  the  sixteenth  century  these  deities  had  degenerated 
into  loathsome  old  hags,  boiling  toads  and  frogs'  feet,  the  butt  and 
horror  of  all  educated  individuals.  Yet  five  altars  have  been 
found  in  the  Wall  district  with  no  inscription,  only  the  outline  of 
a  toad  on  each  ;  three  of  these  are  now  in  the  Black  Gate  Museum, 
Newcastle.  Before  the  final  obliteration  of  fertility  cults  and  rites 
in  England,  there  was,  indeed,  a  general  flare  up,  and  a  grand 
auto-da-fe,  when  those  in  power  dealt  with  the  witches.  We 
are  three  hundred  years  too  late  to  know  exactly  what  it  was  all 
about ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  those  who  lit  the  fires  knew  much 
more  than  we  do,  but  Miss  Murray,  in  her  remarkable  book,  '  The 
Witch  Cult  in  Western  Europe,'  has  shown  very  clearly  that  this 
burning  of  young  and  old  women,  and  men  too,  was  a  very  similar 
episode  to  many  other  outbursts  of  religious  persecution  through- 
out the  ages,  and  that  behind  the  witches  and  their  strange  ritea 
was  something  very  old,  and,  to  modern  ethics,  not  very  respect- 
able !  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  witches  firmly  believed  that 
they  were  stepping  into  a  new  world  of  bliss  from  the  fires  that 
consumed  them,  and  thus  were  martyrs  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  Many  of  the  poor  creatures  recanted  from  their  strange 
creed  (whatever  it  was),  but  they  died,  nevertheless — in  the  Wall 
country  they  died,  as  many  had  done  before  them,  for  the  sake  of 
the  same  shadowy  deities,  and  with  their  ashes  passed  away  the 
last  traces  of  a  belief  rooted  in  far-off  prehistoric  times,  when 
fertility  meant  life  and  continuation,  and  sterility  meant  decay, 
death,  and  oblivion. 

The  Wall  fortress  at  Housesteads  was  nominally  garrisoned  for 
over  two  hundred  years  by  the  First  Tungrians,  Belgic  infantry 
from  the  Lower  Meuse  valley  in  the  service  of  Rome.  The  station 
was  one  of  the  central  towns  of  the  Wall,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
highest,  coldest,  and  most  lonely,  being  800  feet  above  the  sea ; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have  been,  probably  from  its  central 
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position,  one  of  the  religious  centres  of  the  Roman  belt.  A  small 
underfeature  to  the  south  of  the  fortress  is  still  called  Chapel  Hill, 
and  here  have  been  found  many  of  the  traces  of  strange  cults  and 
stranger  gods.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill  in  1883  were  dug  up 
two  altars,  dedicated  in  style  to  the  two  goddesses  Alaisiagae, 
by  a  German  people  from  East  Holland  called  the  Tuihanti,  who 
were  apparently  a  draft,  serving  with  a  cuneus  of  Frisians,  their 
neighbours  from  the  Zuider  Zee.  In  1920  another  altar,  also 
dedicated  to  the  Alaisiagae,  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  Chapel 
Hill.  On  the  first  altar  found  in  1883,  the  dedication  to  the  two 
goddesses  was  associated  with  Mars  Thingsus.  On  the  second 
1883  altar  Mars,  without  Thingsus,  was  also  mentioned.  On  all 
three  altars  the  divinity  of  the  Emperor  was  invoked.  On  the 
Thingsus  altar  the  goddesses  were  given  the  strange  names,  or 
epithets,  of  Bede  and  Fimmilene.  On  the  1920  altar  the  deities 
have  entirely  fresh  names,  or  epithets,  namely  Baudihillie  and 
Friagabi !  What  do  these  four  curious  words  mean  ?  After  the 
first  altar  was  found  a  controversy  began.  The  Alaisiagae  were 
undoubtedly  imported  from  the  Continent,  but  whether  they  came 
from  the  Lower  Meuse  where  the  Tungrians  dwelt,  or  whether  they 
came  from  the  east  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  where  both  the  Frisians 
and  the  Tuihanti  had  their  homes,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  A  German 
school  of  thought  claimed  that  the  Alaisiagae  of  the  two  1883 
altars  were  associated  with  the  idea  of  Justice,  for  Thingsus  they 
insisted  meant  the  tribal  court  of  justice.  Botthing  (Bede)  was 
the  general  Court  of  Justice,  Fimelthing  (Fimmilene)  was  the 
movable  judgment,  which  did  not  take  place  regularly.  The  two 
Alaisiagae  were  therefore  representatives  of  the  national  assembly  of 
the  Frisians.  A  Scandinavian,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  two 
female  deities  as  Valkyries,  purely  and  simply,  showing  thau 
Mars  Thingsus  was  merely  a  battle-god  and  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  justice.  The  strange  new  epithets,  or  names,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which,  Baudihillie  and  Friagabi,  found  on  the  third 
1920  altar,  will  not  add  oil  to  already  troubled  waters  ! 

Whether  the  two  Alaisiagae  were  as  dignified  and  attractive  as 
the  German  scholars  have  attempted  to  establish,  or  whether 
they  were  horrid  females  hopping  and  springing  with  shrieks  of 
joy  over  the  hedge  of  spear  points  as  the  battle  lines  finally  drew 
to  close  grips,  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  say.  It  is  more  pleasant 
to  contemplate  two  benign  beings  symbolising  justice  in  national 
assembly,  rather  than  blood-thirsty  and  terrible  apparitions  only 
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revealed  to  the  savage  Roman  auxiliaries  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
the  instant  of  contact  with  the  foe,  when  the  rolling  thunder  of  the 
meeting  shields  materialised  Morrigu,  Badb,  and  the  Keltic  hags 
of  slaughter !  Would  fairness  in  dealing,  or  the  quick  stabbing 
thrust  of  the  short  Roman  sword,  appeal  most  to  the  Tuihanti  ? 
Exiles  on  the  Wall  had  little  interest  in  national  assembly,  or  in 
justice,  either  stationary  or  with  a  roving  commission. 

Three  interesting  altars  have  been  found  at  Birrens,  a  northern 
outpost  for  the  Wall  on  the  west,  dedicated  respectively  to 
three  otherwise  unknown  goddesses,  called  Harimella,  Ricagambeda, 
and  Viradecthis,  by  the  Second  Tungrians  from  the  Lower  Meuse 
valley  in  Belgium.  At  Housesteads  on  the  Wall  the  Tuihanti 
from  East  Holland,  possibly  associated  with  the  First  Tungrians, 
who  nominally  garrisoned  this  mural  fortress,  were  worshipping 
the  Alaisiagae  goddesses  with  names,  or  epithets,  of  a  suggestively 
similar  type  to  Ricagambeda. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  over  and  over  again,  the  dedi- 
cators of  altars  associated  a  Roman  god  with  another,  probably 
with  the  same  attributes,  and  thus  the  Mars-Thingsus  deity  of  the 
Tuihanti  is  only  one  of  many  pairs.  Jupiter  Dolichenus  is  another 
of  the  double  type  where  an  entirely  separate  cult  appears  to  have 
been  worshipped.  Nine  inscribed  stones  to  this  double  deity  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Wall  district.  The  town  of  Dolitche  in 
Asia  Minor  seems  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  religion,  and  the 
working  of  iron  was  associated  with  this  god  in  later  times.  In 
a  different  form  the  ancient  cult  profoundly  affected  the  Minoan 
civilisation  in  Crete,  for  the  religion  of  the  double-axe  sign  of  the 
Knossos  labyrinth  was  very  closely  connected  in  origin  with  the 
same  cultus.  As  the  smith's  special  deity  in  the  North  his  future 
appeared  to  be  assured,  for  coal  and  iron  were  waiting  for  the 
man  and  his  god  to  raise  mighty  altars  in  the  sun.  But  the  vast 
structures  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  Consett  have  proclaimed  to  the 
Pennines,  by  pillared  clouds  by  day  and  great  fires  by  night,  that 
a  more  mercenary  deity  has  been  added  to  the  pantheon  of  the 
Wall. 

A  very  curious  group  of  thirty-eight  altars  dedicated  to  gods 
named  variously  Huitris,  Huitres,  Uhitris,  Uitris,  Uiteres,  Uitiris, 
.Uitres,  Uitus,  and  Uetus  seems  to  have  been  imported,  or  to  have 
.developed  in  the  Wall  zone.  It  has  been  claimed  that  these  divin- 
ities (very  like  the  French  for  oysters !)  are  Teutonic  in  origin,  for 
a  German  god  named  Veter  and  the  curious  first  syllable  appeared 
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to  show  this  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dedications  are  often 
to  a  plurality  of  deities,  and  the  syllable  '  whe '  is  not  of  necessity 
German,  but  might  be  pre-Keltic.  Only  one  altar  of  this  series 
mentions  a  nationality,  and  this,  strangely  enough,  is  a  regiment 
of  Dalmatians  from  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  altars  are  all  small, 
and  rather  illiterate  in  execution,  apparently  dedicated  by  a  sect 
of  poor  people  when  Roman  culture  was  on  the  wane,  presenting 
a  religion  entirely  lost  and  forgotten. 

In  the  two  great  depot  towns  for  the  Wall,  Carlisle  on  the  west, 
and  Corbridge  on  the  east,  it  is  natural  to  find  the  more  luxurious 
and  sensuous  religions  like  the  well-known  cults  of  Astarte,  the 
Tyrian  Heracles,  the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Serapis,  to  have  been  set 
up  for  the  benefit  of  those  exiles  on  the  Wall  who  knew  the  Orient 
and  its  ways.  Two  altars  with  Greek  inscriptions  have  been 
found  at  Corbridge  dedicated  to  Astarte  and  the  Tyrian  Heracles 
respectively. 


Who  has  not  heard  how  Tyrian  shells 
Enclosed  the  blue,  that  dye  of  dyes 

Whereof  one  drop  worked  miracles, 
And  coloured  like  Astarte's  eyes 

Raw  silk  the  merchant  sells  ? 


Another  altar  was  found  at  Corbridge  in  1913  dedicated  to 
Panthea,  who  may  be  Isis,  while  Serapis  is  associated  with  Jove 
on  an  altar  from  Kirby  Thore. 

A  Hammia  Dea  is  mentioned  on  a  small  altar  from  Carvoran, 
probably  the  goddess  of  the  Hamian  Archers  from  Syria  who 
garrisoned  this  fortress,  for  two  inscriptions  from  the  same  place 
mention  *  The  Syrian  Goddess.' 

This  vague  divinity  has  a  most  remarkable  group  of  epithets 
in  a  short  poem  in  iambic  verse,  carved  on  an  interesting  slab 
found  at  Carvoran  in  1816.  She  is  called  '  The  Virgin  overhang- 
ing the  Lion,'  '  The  Carrier  of  an  Ear  of  Corn,'  '  The  Inventor  cf 
Right,'  '  The  Founder  of  Cities,'  '  Mother  of  the  Gods,'  '  Peace/ 
'  Virtue,'  '  Ceres,'  '  Poising  Life  and  Laws  in  the  Balance.'  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  these  titles  refer  in  a  mystical  way  to 
a  quadrant  of  the  zodiac,  as  the  Constellations  of  the  Lion, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Scales  are  mentioned,  star  groups  all  touching 
one  another,  and  the  great  star  Spica  (an  ear  of  corn)  in  the  Sign 
of  the  Virgin  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  second  epithet. 
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One  feels,  whoever  '  The  Syrian  Goddess '  was,  after  considering 
these  epithets,  she  can  scarcely  have  been  Astarte  ! 

The  Hamian  Archers  were  the  only  regiment  of  bowmen  on 
the  Wall,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  city  of 
Hamah,  south  of  Aleppo,  in  Syria. 

All  these  deities,  unknown  or  vaguely  known,  were  probably 
introduced  from  the  Continent;  but  there  is  another  large  and 
interesting  series  of  indigenous  gods,  produced  by  the  Northern 
Kelts  themselves.  Nebulous  and  curious,  their  study  becomes 
more  perplexing  as  knowledge  regarding  the  Keltic  pantheon  is 
gradually  accumulated.  First  and  perhaps  foremost  comes  '  The 
sacred  wood  god  Cocidius,'  whose  worship  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  western  half  of  the  Wall  and  to  whom  nearly 
twenty  altars  have  been  dedicated.  The  eastern  half  of  the  Wall 
seems  to  have  developed  a  very  similar  but  possibly  rival  cult  of  a 
god  spelt  variously  Anociticus,  Antenociticus  (at  Benwell),  Anicetus 
(with  Apollo  at  Rudchester),  and  Antocidicus  (at  Chesters).  A 
shrine  was  found  at  Benwell  with  two  altars  therein  dedicated  to  this 
deity.  These  eastern  and  western  Wall  groups  might  be  equated. 

Next  comes  Belatucadrus,  from  his  associations  with  Mars  in 
three  cases,  and  with  one  of  his  root  syllables  Cad  (Keltic  Cad  = 
Battle),  obviously  a  god  of  war.  Nearly  twenty  altars  have  been 
found  in  the  western  Wall  districts  with  dedications  in  his  other- 
wise unknown  name. 

Melonius  of  Cawfields,  Maponius  of  Hexham  and  Old  Penrith, 
Matunus  of  Elsdon  Redesdale,  Mogon  of  Netherby  Old  Penrith  and 
Woodburn  (the  last  with  Cad  =  a  battle-god),  Setlocenia  of  Mary- 
port,  Vanauntis  of  Castlesteads,  Eat  of  Chesters,  Ratis  of  Birdos- 
wald,  Latis  of  Birdoswald  and  Foldsteads,  Ocelus  associated  with 
Mars  at  Carlisle  (and  also  at  Caerwent  in  Monmouth),  a  dedication 
on  a  very  large  altar  to  Garmangabis,  a  goddess  at  Lanchester, 
a  strange  pair,  Unsensis  and  Fersomaris,  found  on  an  altar  at  Old 
Penrith  in  1908  (what  a  pity  this  dedication  cannot  be  translated 
'  to  the  Unseen  and  Fearsome  gods  ! '),  and  an  altar  found  at  Benwell 
to  the  Three  Lamiae,  are  the  only  records  of  gods  and  goddesses 
once  worshipped  in  the  Wall  country  by  many,  but  now  completely 
lost,  except  for  these  one  or  two  records  on  their  lonely  altars.  The 
Benwell  altar  '  Lamiis  Tribus,'  before  mentioned,  because  of  its 
beauty,  was  embodied  in  1813  in  the  seal  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  as  part  of  the  design  by  Henry 
Howard  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Wyon 
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of  the  Mint,  and  it  has  appeared  therefore  on  all  the  official  publi- 
cations of  the  Society.  Thus  the  worship  of  the  Three  Lamiae 
(who  and  whatever  they  may  have  been)  has  not  yet  entirely 
passed  into  oblivion,  but,  by  a  strange  series  of  chances,  has  become 
part  of  the  nucleus  of  a  new  cult,  already  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old ! 

In  the  year  1877  an  entirely  unknown  fountain  goddess  was 
discovered  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wall  fortress  at  Carrawburgh. 
A  large  spring  was  opened  up,  it  was  found  to  be  lined  with 
masonry,  and  it  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  coins  (over  14,000  were 
recovered),  votive  offerings,  inscribed  vases,  tablets  and  altars. 
The  inscriptions  all  related  to  a  sacred  nymph  called  Coventina. 
The  name  was  spelt  variously,  Covontina,  Cowentina,  Covetina, 
Covantina  and  Coventina,  but  the  last  syllable  Tina  always  per- 
sisted. The  remains  of  a  small  temple  round  the  well  appeared  to 
show  that  this  centre  was  of  considerable  importance  from  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  site  of  this  sacred  spring 
in  the  great  river  fork  of  Tyne  is  nearly  exactly  the  same  distance 
from  the  North  Tyne  at  Nunwick,  as  the  South  Tyne  at  New- 
brough,  being  2|rd  miles  from  both  rivers,  and  lying  between 
them,  on  the  Wall.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
local  river  cult  would  naturally  develop  at  a  place  so  situated, 
and  that  here  we  have  the  sacred  centre  for  the  river  Tyne  worship. 
It  is  possible  that  other  traces  of  the  cult  of  Coventina  might  be 
found  at  Warden  or  Park  Shiel,  if  a  large  spring  exists,  as  both 
these  places  are  equidistant  from  the  two  rivers  and  on  the  ridge 
dividing  the  streams. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  a  new  British  school  has  sprung  into 
being,  and  Keltic  scholars  like  Sir  John  Khys,  Professor  J.  A.  Mac- 
Culloch,  Mr.  Charles  Squire,  and  others  have  attempted,  with 
considerable  success,  to  re-assemble  the  ancient  Keltic  mythology, 
a  subject  considered  by  the  Victorian  antiquaries  to  be  hopeless 
as  regards  research.  By  sifting  the  mass  of  early  writings  and 
traditions  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  by  comparative  folk- 
lore, and  by  analysis  and  analogy,  they  reconstruct  in  an  almost 
convincing  way  the  Keltic  pantheon  of  these  islands.  From  these 
sources  the  following  very  incomplete  pedigree  of  the  chief  gods 
of  the  Kelts  is  compiled  : 

Some  traces  of  these  deities  have  been  found  in  the  Wall 
country.  Luguvallium,  modern  Carlisle,  was  probably  named 
after  the  sun-god  Lugh,  '  The  town  of  Lugh  on  the  Wall.'  It  is 
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possible  that  the  prefix  '  An '  of  Anociticus  (Benwell,  etc.)  is  con- 
nected with  Anu,  the  universal  mother  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dannan, 
while  the  altars  dedicated  to  Brigantia  found  at  Castlesteads, 
Birrens,  South  Shields,  and  Corbridge  may  be  equated  with  Brigit. 
The  great  tribe  of  unruly  Brigantes  to  the  south  of  the  Wall, 
who  so  long  preserved  their  semi-independence,  took  their  name 
from  the  same  goddess,  for  Brigit,  or  Brigantia,  was  probably 
their  tutelary  deity. 

An  altar  found  at  South  Shields  in  1887  with  a  double  dedica- 
tion to  Mars  and  Alator  can  be  reasonably  equated  with  Elathan, 
the  Keltic  war-god  of  the  Abyss,  King  of  the  Fomors.  A  silver 
tablet  was  found  in  Hertfordshire  in  1743  with  the  same  double 
dedication.  Alator  is  the  Romanised  name  of  which  the  original 
Keltic  name  is  unknown,  but  of  which  Elathan  is  the  Erse  descent. 

During  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Roman  town  at  Cor- 
bridge, 1906-1914,  a  curious  mould  and  three  pieces  of  interesting 
greyish  pottery,  probably  of  local  manufacture  and  showing,  in 
slip  or  relief,  figures  of  gods,  were  found  on  the  site.  The 
mould  gives  an  amusing  cast  of  a  god  with  an  inane  expression, 
very  large  bare  feet,  an  extremely  short  garment  and  under- 
garment, and  a  large  grotesque  crooked  club.  In  the  background  is 
an  eight-spoked  wheel.  The  god  wears  a  helmet  rather  like  an 
inverted  porridge  bowl,  and  carries  on  his  left  arm  a  square-shaped 
and  curved  shield  with  a  large  boss  or  umbo  in  the  centre.  The 
workmen  at  the  excavations  at  once  labelled  this  figure  '  Harry 
Lauder.'  In  an  ancient  Erse  saga  called  'The  Northern  Battle 
of  Moytura '  is  a  long  description  of  the  god  Dagda,  the  father  of 
Brigit.  He  is  shown  to  be  of  venerable  aspect  and  of  primitive 
mind  and  tastes;  indeed,  he  was  amongst  other  things  a  porridge 
gourmand.  He  wore  a  brown  low-necked  tunic,  which  only 
reached  to  his  hips,  and  over  this  he  wore  a  hooded  cape  which 
barely  covered  his  shoulders;  on  his  feet  and  legs  were  horse-hide 
boots,  the  hairy  side  outwards.  He  carried,  or  rather  drew  after 
him  on  a  wheel,  an  eight-pronged  war  club,  so  huge  that  eight  men 
would  have  been  needed  to  carry  it,  and  the  wheel  as  he  towed  it 
along  made  a  track  like  a  tribal  boundary.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  here  we  have  an  account  of  the  deity  represented  on  the  Cor- 
bridge figure  mould.  The  description  fits  very  well,  except  that 
the  '  Harry  Lauder  '  figure  wears  neither  winter  boots  nor  hooded 
cape :  the  short  tunic,  the  club,  and  the  wheel  are  all  prominent 
features  on  the  plaque.  The  hollowed  out  curve  in  the  bludgeon 
which  makes  such  a  noticeable  crook  in  the  relief  is  possibly 
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designed  to  fix  on  to  the  axle  of  the  eight-spoked  wheel  for  transport. 
Were  the  Corbridge  potters  making  fun  of  the  god  of  a  conquered 
race? 

The  three  fragments  of  pottery,  found  during  the  same  ex- 
cavations, show  in  slip  on  the  surface  of  broken  vases,  portions  of 
figures  of  gods  of  a  similar  type  to  the  mould  figure.  The  most 
important  of  these  has  a  graved  inscription  in  two  places,  ALLIITO 
(ALLETO),  with  a  pair  of  well-modelled  feet  in  sandals.  It  is 
possible  that  this  name  represents  a  further  variation  of  the  war- 
god  Elathan  (Alator),  the  infernal  father-in-law  to  Brigit. 

The  three  fragments  of  pottery  and  the  *  Harry  Lauder  '  figure 
are  undoubtedly  Roman  in  manufacture.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
only  these  fragments  have  been  recovered,  as  this  type  of  ware  is 
extremely  rare,  if  not  unique,  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Keltic 
school  would  welcome  further  discoveries. 

With  a  little  ingenuity  the  war-god  Belatucadrus  of  the 
western  Wall  zone,  Latis  of  Birdoswald,  Elathan  of  the  Pedigree, 
Alator  of  South  Shields,  and  Alleto  of  the  Corbridge  shard 
might  be  equated,  for  a  small  altar  found  at  Carvoran  in  1886  seems 
to  be  dedicated  '  (B)Aliticavro,5  and  may  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  groups  using  Lat,  Let,  and  Lit  as  root  words  ;  it  must 
be  left  to  the  Keltic  School  to  solve  the  meaning  of  this  basic 
syllable. 

A  somewhat  similar  fragment  of  pottery  to  the  Corbridge  finds, 
greyish  white  in  colour  and  slightly  coarser  in  texture,  was  found 
at  the  Roman  site  of  Chester-le-Street,  near  Durham,  some  years 
ago.  This  piece  of  pottery  may  have  come  originally  from  the 
Corbridge  manufactory.  It  shows,  in  slip  relief,  a  short  axe  and 
hammer  combined,  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  an  object  which  may 
be  meant  for  an  anvil.  These  are  the  symbols  of  the  trade  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  very  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  symbols  on 
the  unique  and  entire  '  Smith's  Vase '  in  the  Colchester  museum. 

Intensely  practical,  the  Romans  in  peace  time  had  no  admir- 
ation for  work  for  work's  sake,  because  slaves  laboured  and  were 
directed,  and  they  never  decorated  their  pottery  with  anything 
relating  to  mere  labour  for  this  reason.  War,  amusements,  and 
religion  were  the  three  themes  utilised  for  decorative  purposes  on 
pottery  by  the  Romans,  and  it  thus  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
and  assume  that  the  smith's  symbols  on  the  Chester-le-Street 
fragment  and  the  Colchester  vase  are  religious,  and  may  refer  to 
some  Vulcanesque  cult,  perhaps  Keltic  in  character. 

Goibniu,  the  smith  god  of  the  Ami  group,  was  a  deity  of 
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considerable  importance  to  the  early  Iron  Age  Kelts,  and  he  pre- 
vailed, as  a  sort  of  happy  blacksmith  and  builder,  long  after  the 
rest  of  the  Keltic  pantheon  had  receded  into  the  realm  of  forgotten 
things.  The  Chester-le-Street  shard  and  the  Colchester  vase  may 
relate  to  this  popular  deity. 

The  deities  of  the  Kelts,  as  extracted  for  us  by  the  Keltic  school 
from  the  various  sources  available  to  them,  are  a  very  homely 
gathering  of  gods,  yet  one  can  nevertheless  perceive,  dimly  shining 
through  the  veneer  of  the  Roman  period,  and  through  the  crabbed 
and  prejudiced  writings  of  the  early  Irish  monkish  scribes,  a  more 
sombre  pantheon,  blood-thirsty  and  terrible,  gods  who  were  wor- 
shipped with  an  abandon  not  now  understood  by  any  human 
being  in  Great  Britain.  The  Dagda  drops  his  absurd  club  and 
porridge  bowl,  and,  with  a  harp,  strides  through  the  Keltic  world 
as  an  earth-god  ordering  the  seasons.  Elathan,  the  king  of  the 
Fomors  from  the  Abyss,  looms  through  the  mists  of  time  still  more 
gigantic,  a  very  Titan,  opposed  to  the  Anu  gods,  and  terrific  in  war. 
The  smith  god  Goibniu,  that  clever  iron  worker  and  mystery  man 
of  the  Kelts,  takes  on  a  new  dignity,  for  with  a  graver  face  and 
gesture  he  sweeps  mankind  back  to  the  dawn  of  the  Iron  Age, 
when  the  metal  was  a  new  thing,  won  from  the  rocks  by 
secret  and  fearful  rites.  Brigit,  always  lovable,  becomes  the 
goddess  of  the  Keltic  household,  or,  as  a  universal  mother,  takes  to 
her  ample  breast  a  whole  nation  of  Kelts,  who  could  die  willingly 
in  thousands  in  their  primitive  hill-top  forts,  to  maintain  her 
name  in  the  face  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  contemplating  this  great  collection  of  gods  from  the  Wall, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  variety  of  deities  worshipped 
by  the  mankind  of  Europe  ;  men  gathered  together  by  the  Romans 
in  one  area  for  the  defence  of  a  frontier. 

Quite  apart  from  the  purely  Roman  divinities,  who,  well 
known,  have  been  omitted,  the  large  number  of  entirely  different 
cults  seem  to  cater  for  every  human  type.  The  most  lofty  and 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  worship  of  Mithras  are  found  practically 
side  by  side  with  the  strange  and  erotic  cult  of  Astarte.  Dedica- 
tions to  savage  war-gods  are  found  on  the  same  site  as  records  of 
gentle  and  kindly  religions  like  that  of  the  three  Divine  Mothers 
— Creation  and  Destruction.  The  most  abstract  of  thoughts  and 
the  most  primitive  of  desires  seem  to  vie  one  with  the  other  in 
tolerant  rivalry.  Rome  ruled  indeed  when  she  could  compel 
mankind  to  allow  each  to  worship  as  each  willed. 
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MOONLIGHT  poured  brilliantly  through  the  five  great  mullioned 
windows  of  the  library,  touching  with  enchantment  the  haunted 
silence  of  the  room ;  pointing  mistily  this  dinted  breastplate, 
that  old  weapon  of  war,  the  high-sculptured  fire-place,  bookcases, 
hangings,  pictures,  decorations,  ornaments,  making  them  half 
visible  in  the  delicate  darkness,  and  settling  in  five  clear  pools  on 
the  carpeted  floor.  This  room  was  a  sanctuary  ;  gracious  hearts 
had  beaten  within  its  serenity,  and  gracious  thoughts  been  born 
of  its  atmosphere,  embellishments,  books. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  chanted  its  song,  and  separately 
thereafter,  from  the  belfry  of  the  house  and  the  jangling  stable- 
clock,  came  the  chimes  of  agreement,  followed  by  the  calls  of  the 
owls  hunting  in  Dartry  woods — distant,  forlorn,  beautiful. 

A  door  upon  its  easy  hinges  opened,  and  a  cat  stalked  in. 
Pasht  was  a  luxury  in  silver-grey.  He  walked  with  importance, 
suggestive  of  his  bearing  the  mission  of  the  ages,  a  secret  of  the 
gods,  purposes  of  dead  wizardry  .  .  . 

And  then  the  room  was  crowded  ;  its  silence  deepened  by  the 
voices  of  the  supernatural,  the  walls  illuminated  by  a  new  bright- 
ness ;  something  less  assertive,  more  elusive,  than  the  glory  of 
the  moon. 

The  masters  of  the  manor  were  assembling — spectral 
presences,  the  splendid  ghosts  of  those  who  had  lived,  loved, 
suffered,  triumphed,  and  died  under  this  roof.  The  dignity  of 
old  centuries  was  evident  in  the  vital  shadows  as  they  drifted 
from  the  doorways,  windows,  walls,  to  congregate — an  expression 
of  the  personal  history  of  the  house. 

'  'Tis  the  only  room  the  usurpers  seldom  come  to,'  said  Sir 
Roger.  Tall  and  thin,  with  his  sky-blue  coat  and  waistcoat  of 
flowered  silk,  his  wig  and  slender  sword,  his  high  profile  and 
gesture  of  command,  this  was  their  great  man.  His  personality 
had  triumphed  over  the  abandon  of  death.  Beyond  him,  above 
the  mantelpiece,  was  his  portrait  limned  in  pigments,  fading  yet 
effectual. 

1  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  by  C.  E.  Lawrence,  1922. 
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'  That's  the  'vantage  of  books,'  cried  a  parson  in  his  bands, 
blacks,  and  bob-wig.  '  They  keep  away  the  dullards  ! ' 

'  And  they  bain't  none  of  'em  scollards,'  positively  declared 
Sir  Toby,  a  hunting  squire  with  a  broad  face  speaking  of  old 
health  and  the  happiness  of  defeated  bottles. 

'  Fie,  Toby  !  '  cried  a  gentle  dame  who  once  was  wooed  by 
D'Orsay.  *  A  careless  diction  is  worse  than  the  swearing  of 
oaths.' 

'  Scholars  then,  sweet  Lucy  !  But  we  called  'em  scollards  in 
my  day.  You  see,  my  lady,  I'm  of  an  older  generation  than  you. 
Older  ?  Why,  I  bussed  your  granddam  on  her  wedding-day.  I 
recollect  her  pretty  blushing,  and  the  old  coach  she  travelled  in  ; 
the  postilions  in  Dartry  blue.  And  I  recollect  when  our  stables 
were  built.  Now  they're  dead  too  !  No  hosses  !  Only  things 
made  to  go  with  a  handle — iron  things,  rumbly,  noisy,  spitting 
stenches  like  the  devil  and  bad  punch.  Faugh  !  If  I  cannot  get 
hoofs,  give  me  boots  !  ' 

The  huntsman,  slapping  his  leggings  with  a  noiseless  whip, 
strode  to  the  fireplace  to  borrow  from  Sir  Roger  a  thumbful  of 
invisible  snuff. 

'  Heigh  ! '  sighed  Lady  Lucy,  shaking  her  ringlets.  '  Better 
the  final  forgetfulness,  the  dust  that  so  many  we  once  knew  have 
come  to,  than  this  haunting  of  the  home  of  our  family  pride,  to 
find  it  held  by  people  with  no  pride,  or  manners,  or  love  of 
beauty  .  .  .' 

Her  gentle  diatribe — she  had  always  been  sentimental — was 
interrupted  by  the  parson. 

'  Our  old  chantry ;  they  have  turned  it  into  what  they  call  a 
smoking-room !  ' 

'  And  the  stories  they  tell  there  !  '  cried  Sir  Toby,  using  the 
better  diction — '  just  what  we  told ' 

'  Oh,  fie ! '  again  interrupted  Lucy,  with  her  Early  Victorian 
proprieties. 

'  Nay,  my  lady ;  their  stories  have  snigger  without  the  blood 
which  comes  of  fresh  air  ! ' 

'  You  have  told  of  the  chantry,'  intervened  Ensign  Richard — 
killed  by  a  sword-thrust  in  a  charge  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo. 
'  These  upstarts  have  spoilt  many  things  else.  Visit  the  Lime 
Walk  !  The  place  was  sacred  to  me  because  there  I  kissed  a  wench 
only  a  se'nnight  before  I  joined  Picton.  The  moon  was  at  the 
full,  a  nightingale  was  singing.  I  was  young ' 
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'  And  are  no  older  now,  Dick,  with  a  hundred  years  gone,  and 
your  Boney  a  ghost  like  ourselves — following  a  phantom  star  at 
Fontainebleau.' 

'  Great-uncle,  you  are  always  right.'  The  inalterable  youth 
in  his  shadowy  scarlet  bowed.  '  I  vow  that  I  wish  they  had  built 
anything  there — anything  rather  than  leave  it  as  it  is !  For  I  was 
in  the  Lime  Walk  last  evening  for  the  first  time  since.  'Tis  weed- 
grown,  a  neglected  thicket — and  there — there,  where  I  kissed 
Eliza ' 

'  Eliza  !  A  Dartry  to  kiss  an — Eliza  !  A  wench  of  the  village  ! 
Give  me  a  comfit,  child  ! ' 

Lucy  turned  abruptly  to  call  to  a  girl  who  flitted  from  the 
shadows  to  serve  their  superlative  dame. 

'  No  poetry  in  all  romance  can  be  so  melodious  as  were  those 
syllables — to  me  ! ' 

'  A  bumpkin  comedy  ! '  declared  the  parson. 

*  Nay,   coz,   a  tragedy ! '   corrected  Richard.     '  For  hearken, 
my  kinsmen  !    I  died  in  my  youth  ;  but  she  went  on  living.    For 
forty  more  years  she  lived,  bore  many  children  to  a  pedlar,  grew 
broad,  large '    He  waved  his   hands  in   an  action  remorse- 
lessly significant.     '  We  met   again   last   evening,    and '    he 

faltered. 

'  I  hope  you  did  your  duty  as  a  Dartry,  sir ! '  cried  Roger. 

*  I  did,  Great-uncle  !     I  knelt  and  kissed  her  misshapen  hand, 
as  if  she  were  still  young  and  beautiful  as  our  love  had  been  ; 
vowed  I  had  cared  for  no  other  woman — as  is  true !     Old  Father 
Death   caught  me  too   swiftly.    But  is   there  greater  tragedy, 
kinsmen,  than  when  one  young  love  lives  after  t'other  young 
love  is  dead  ?     Their  spirits  should  never  meet !    And  the  Lime 
Walk  is  ruined  !     The  full  moon  may  shine- ' 

'  I4  probably  will ! '  chirped  the  parson. 

'  And  the  nightingale  call — in  vain  !     Eliza ' 

'  The  subject  has  grown  maudlin,'  quoth  Giles  Dartry,  once  a 
coffee-house  philosopher.  '  My  trouble  is  more  actual  than  yours, 
young  Dick !  I  am  ridden  with  a  retort,  convincing,  crushing, 
that  I  might  have  made  to  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  after 
one  of  our  encounters.  He  was  always  dictatorial :  he  used 
thunder.  So  many  pretty  things  I  have  thought  of  since,  which 
I  might  have  said  !  ' 

'  Save  them,  coz  !  '  cried  the  parson.  '  You  will  surely  meet 
him  again.  He  belongs  to  immortality ! ' 
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'  I  have  sought  him  often,  through  the  streets  of  the  coffee- 
houses. And  when  we  do  meet,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  my  epigram 
will  fit  ?  That  lean  Boswell,  he  put  me  into  his  book — without 
giving  my  name  ! ' 

Pasht  rose  to  his  feet.  A  signal !  The  company,  alert,  was 
watching  the  wonderful  cat,  their  link  with  the  mortal  world, 
and  sentinel.  He  relapsed  forthwith  into  an  artful  ball  of  fur, 
assuming  the  semblance  of  sleep. 

The  door  opened ;  a  girl  came  in  rapidly.  She  switched  on 
the  electric  light,  went  to  a  side-table,  picked  up  the  telephone- 
receiver,  all  unconscious  of  the  spectral  eyes  watching  her,  follow- 
ing her  movements,  expression,  words. 

'  Geoffrey,  come !  I  have  spoken  to  father.  He  knows 
everything  .  .  .  You  have  a  special  right  here  ...  I  shan't  be 
happy  till  I  see  you  in  your  own  place  ...  Of  course,  he'll  like 
you  at  once.  Didn't  I  ?  ...  Come  quickly,  and  listen — 
carefully  !  ' 

She  paused :  then  kissed  emptiness  at  the  mouth  of  the 
telephone,  sending  her  exquisite  message  of  love  and  joy 
trembling  along  the  line.  She  was  smiling,  blushing  prettily — 
as  the  Lady  Lucy's  granddam  had  done  some  two  centuries  earlier. 
Eising,  she  caught  the  archness  in  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  above 
the  mantelpiece,  and  laughed  in  consequence. 

'  The  very  image  ! '  she  said  to  the  depicted  Sir  Roger ;  then 
kissed  her  hand  to  the  painting  and  hurried  from  the  room,  blotting 
the  light  as  she  went. 

The  ghosts  were  regnant  again  in  the  silvery  darkness,  and 
animated  with  a  renewed  energy  of  interest;  while  Pasht 
abandoned  his  unscrupulous  assumption  of  sleep  and  resumed 
the  watchful  companionship  with  those  immortal  shadows. 

'  That  I  was  alive  again  ! '  sighed  Ensign  Richard,  with  an 
attitude. 

'  Ha  !  Your  great-uncle  was  the  favoured  rival  there,  Dick  ! ' 
quoth  the  parson ;  while  Toby  silently  roared  his  great  guffaw. 

'  Nay,  nay  ! '  declared  Sir  Roger,  with  an  elegant  wave  of 
hand,  and  the  gesture  of  the  snuff-box.  '  But  'tis  a  pretty  maid, 
with  style.  Egad !  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  admires  the 
lady,  Dick.  She  is  better  than  any  Lime  Walk  Eliza,  eh  ?  But 
who  is  she  ?  ' 

'  My  namesake/  answered  their  Early- Victorian.  '  Lucy 
Higgs  1  How  the  plebeian  monosyllable  spoils  the  dream  !  The 
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daughter  and  only  child  of  this  house — of  him,  that  rich  Higgs, 
who  makes  a  spoilt  preserve,  called  jam  !  ' 

'  She  is  pretty  enough  to  be  a  Dartry,'  declared  Giles.  '  The 
living  have  all  the  luck.  'Tis  a  poor  thing  being  a  bachelor — 
when  you're  a  ghost ! ' 

'  And  another  monstrous  thing,'  cried  Toby,  aggrieved.  '  The 
wench  comes  into  the  room,  and  up  go  the  lights.  Out  she  goes, 
and  out  go  they.  Witchcraft !  The  devil ! ' 

'  Give  me  wax  candles ! '  sighed  the  chaplain. 

*  And  t'other  witchcraft !  Why  does  she  sit  at  table  and 
talk  to  yon  black  daffydilly,  call  it  Geoffrey,  and  say  it  had  a 
right  here — where  only  we  have  rights  ?  It  had  a  kiss,  though. 
Kisses,  they  never  change  !  I  have  wandered  in  the  Lime  Walk 
too.' 

'  Ha,  entereth  Tuck  ! '  interrupted  Giles. 

Tuck  was  a  deerhound,  as  stately  as  the  best  of  his  kind.  He 
entered  through  the  unopened  door,  indifferent  to  the  interven- 
tion of  wood  and  brass,  and  proving  all  material  immaterial. 
The  hound  was  followed  by  two — Sir  Humphrey  Dartry,  pompous 
and  portly,  effects  of  his  period  and  prominence  in  statecraft, 
with  Dorcas,  his  wife,  in  a  hooped  petticoat,  flowered  and  flounced. 
She  advanced  with  a  noiselessly  tapping  stick  and  showed  in  her 
face  a  determination  which  proved  how  men  of  rule  and  leading 
are  themselves  often  ruled  and  led. 

'  Humphrey  here,  and  the  Commons  sitting ! '  was  Roger's 
greeting. 

The  statesman  shook  a  grave  parliamentary  head. 

'  We  had  mighty  faults  in  the  days  of  Walpole,  Fox,  and  Pitt,' 
said  he,  with  the  slow  deliverance  of  the  responsible  chooser  of 
words  ;  c  but  we  had  manners.  New  men,  new  ways  ;  bad  ways  ! 
Not  a  single  member  this  day  in  Parliament  was  wearing  a  decent 
hat — and  the  manner — the  deportment !  The  hustings  were  bad 
enough  ;  they  took  the  cream  of  the  rudeness ;  but  now — I  came 
away  ...  So  Dorcas  and  I  are  visiting  the  Manor,  after  thirty 
years  and  more.  But  what  has  come  to  it  ?  '  The  tone  of  the 
question  was  an  impeachment.  '  As  we  passed  the  door,  I  saw  a 
man  giving  commands.  He  has  not  the  deportment,  not  the 
manner.  He  had  no  nose — .'  The  Dartrys  all  had  noses,  and 
knew  it.  *  He  was  red  of  face,  fat,  fuming,  without  reticence, 
ha !  ill-bred.  What  does  it  mean  ? '  He  waved  a  hand  with  such 
extravagance  of  gesture  as  suited  the  oratory  of  Chatham  and  Burke. 
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No  ghost  of  them  answered,  though  all  were  interested  ;  even 
Pasht  shared  the  general  concern,  though,  since  Tuck's  arrival, 
he  had  been  uncertain  whether  the  ancient  feud  between  canine 
and  feline  was  continued  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

'  'Tis  the  same  here  as  in  Parliament,  husband,'  answered 
Dorcas.  '  New  times,  other  men  and  other  manners.  The 
woman — I  suppose,  his  wife — I  vow  she  was  wearing  my  plum- 
coloured  taffeta  made-up  for  the  new  fashion.  Have  the  intruders 
money  ?  ' 

'  Enough  to  fill  our  lake.    How  else  could  they  be  here  ? ' 

'It  is  profanation.  Our  day,  I  had  thought,  was  iniquitous 
enough,'  Humphrey  roundly  declared.  '  Walpole  has  been  vastly 
blamed  for  his  excellent  misuse  of  public  money ;  but  what  is  the 
purchase  of  votes  for  a  patriotic  purpose  compared  with  the 
personal  lavishness  that  is  only  a  loud  greed  ? ' 

'  The  Manor  has  fallen  into  bad  hands/  cried  Dorcas,  her 
voice  pale  with  a  ghostly  shrillness.  '  'Tis  through  Tony's  ex- 
travagance. It  is  well  he  stays  in  London,  haunting  a  dead 
Vauxhall.  If  Anthony  had  not  wasted  our  money  with  his  gaming 
and  wenches,  his  duels  and  drinkings,  the  Dartrys  still  would  be 
masters  of  the  Manor.  We  must  drive  these  people  out ! ' 

'  Drive  them  out  ? '  echoed  the  Ensign. 

'  Yes,  Richard,  we !  These  upstarts  desecrate  the  places  the 
Dartrys  had  hallowed  ! ' 

'  I've  haunted  the  man,'  confessed  Toby  cheerily.  '  I  gibbered 
at  him  when  he  was  lying  awake  in  the  very  bed  where  many  of 
you  were  born.  He  said  "  Filthy  claret !  "  and  went  to  sleep.' 

'  To  haunt  anyone,  as  the  ghosts  of  the  ill-bred  may  do,  is  not 
possible  to  a  Dartry,'  said  Sir  Roger,  conclusively.  '  I  could  not 
consent  to  any  of  us  haunting  these  intruders.  The  pride  of  the 
Dartrys  forbids.' 

'  But  what  can  we  do  ? '  pleaded  Dorcas. 

*  Endure  !  The  old  word ;  the  only  way.  What  else  can  we 
do,  but  bear  our  condition  bravely  ?  Our  children  lost  the  Manor 
and  went  away  sadly.  Poverty  is  not  shameful  when  we  see 
such  rich  !  But  haunt  them  or  anyone  !  No  !  Better  the  dust 
of  annihilation,  as  our  Lucy  has  said.' 

'  It  means  unhappiness  to  those  who  love  the  old  places.' 

'  The  Lime  Walk  !  '  sighed  the  Ensign. 

'  The  chantry  ! '  added  the  parson. 

'  The  stables  !  '  cried  Toby. 
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'  A  fine  chestnut  was  standing  by  the  stable-door,'  said 
Humphrey,  then.  '  He  cantered  over  the  grass  in  the  starlight 
with  the  freedom  of  wings.  The  rider ' 

'  Ecod,  Humphrey !  What  ? '  Toby  shouted— with  his 
dimmed  voluminous  voice.  The  hint  of  horse-flesh  had  sharpened 
his  old-world  wits.  '  A  chestnut,  quotha  ?  Nay,  in  the  stables 
are  naught  but  contraptions  of  smells  and  spitfire.' 

'  A  horse  is  there  now,'  corroborated  Dorcas.  '  And  the  rider, 
he  rode  like  a  Dartry  over  the  grass,  as  if  he  knew  the  old  ways.' 

'  These  must  be  dreams,  good  Dorcas,'  said  Roger  sadly.  '  No 
mortal  Dartry  could  ride  to  the  door  of  the  Manor.  How  could 
he  pay  a  visit  to  a  Higgs  ? ' 

Meanwhile,  Toby  had  vanished.  Like  a  candle-flame  blown 
out  he  was  gone — to  the  stables  he  loved. 

'  No  Dartry  should  visit  these  people  !  For  a  Dartry  breathing 
and  mortal,  to  come  here,  meeting  in  equality  them — 'tis  unpardon- 
able ! '  The  famous  nose  was  up  some  ten  degrees. 

'  If  a  Dartry  could  kiss  an  Eliza  in  the  Lime  Walk ! '  urged 
the  Lady  Lucy. 

'  Hush,  cousin  !  '  protested  the  Ensign,  '  for  love  may  sanctify 
everything.' 

'  Love  ! '  quoth  Dorcas  scornfully.     '  If  love  is  the  answer ' 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  re-entrance  of  Toby — through 
the  northern  wall. 

'  True  enough !  A  horse,  a  right  horse :  it  did  my  heart 
good  !  And  I've  seen  the  rider.  A  Dartry  !  He's  got  the  nose.' 

Pasht  of  a  sudden  was  alert  again,  abruptly  thereafter  to 
resume  the  pretence  of  sleep  ;  while  Tuck  wagged  joyously  his 
shadowy  tail. 

Lucy  Browne  was  standing  by  the  doorway,  her  hand  on  the 
button  of  the  electric  light. 

'  The  moonshine  in  this  room  is  beautiful,'  said  one  whose 
voice  thrilled  the  spectres,  for  a  Dartry  was  speaking. 

She  flashed  on  the  lights  as  Geoffrey  followed  her  into  the 
room,  to  study  with  rapid  interest  the  heirlooms,  pictures, 
ornaments,  bookcases,  windows,  walls. 

'  No  place  so  wonderful  as  home ! '  he  said.  '  Wherever 
we  wander  this  is  the  only  home  for  a  Dartry.' 

'  Geoffrey,  look  at  that  portrait,'  said  the  girl,  and  took  his 
arm.  '  Whom  does  it  resemble  ?  ' 

Geoffrey  looked  and  laughed.    '  We  are  all  alike ! '  said  he. 
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'  That's  my  great-great-great-grandfather,  the  very  splendid  Sir 
Roger.' 

'And  it  might  be  yourself  in  the  old  dress,'  she  answered 
softly,  with  proud  and  deep  affection  in  her  voice. 

'  He  was  a  great  man,  was  Roger.  He  established  the  family 
pride,  taught  us  to  suffer  anything  but  dishonour.  I'm  proud  of 
being  a  Dartry — proud  as  Lucifer !  I  suppose  that's  why  we  are 
where  we  are,  out  in  the  wilderness.  But  I  wouldn't  change  my 
name  and  ancestry  for  all  the  gold  in  the  Bank.  No,  by  Heaven  !  ' 
His  face  glowed ;  her's  glowed,  too,  because  of  this  pride  in  him ; 
while  the  ancestry  attendant,  less  than  shadows  to  his  eyes,  also 
were  glowing.  '  It  is  a  wonderful  room,'  he  went  on,  and  strode 
to  the  door  and  switched  off  the  lights. 

The  moonlight  with  its  magic  came  sweeping  back  .  .  .  The 
silence  was  emotional  .  .  .  They  could  hear  the  music  of  the 
owls — and  of  their  hearts. 

'  When  the  lights  are  out,'  she  whispered,  and  clung  to  him 
closer,  femininely  flattering  his  sense  of  protectiveness,  '  I  feel — 
I  know — we  are  not  alone — that  they  are  here — the  masters  of 
the  Manor,  the  old  Dartrys — never  forgetting,  ever  watchful, 
loving,  proud,  immortal.' 

'  And  you  love  this  house  ? '  he  breathed,  forestalling  the 
delicious  answer — in  the  favourite  way. 

'  Every  stone  of  it !  Since  we  came  to  the  Manor  I  have  felt 
an  intruder.  It  belongs  to  the  Dartrys  still;  and — they  know 
it !  I'm  glad  you're  a  Dartry,  Geoffrey — one  with  them  !  * 

'  As  you  will  soon  be,  Lucy,  and  not  the  first  Lucy  Dartry. 
My  great-grandmother  was  Lucy — there's  a  miniature  of  her 
somewhere  here.  She  was  the  beauty  of  the  family.' 

The  shadow-dame,  hearing  the  tribute,  beamed  invisibly,  and 
blessed  the  choice  of  her  grandchild. 

'  If  your  father  consents,'  he  said. 

'  I  will  make  him  consent.' 

Dorcas  liked  the  decision  of  the  words.  They  rang  with  the 
right  spirit. 

'  Kinsmen,'  said  Sir  Roger,  '  our  blessings  on  them  ! ' 

'Aye,'  cried  the  parson,  and  raised  his  pulpit-hand. 

'  I  see  generations  on  generations  to  come,'  murmured  the 
Lady  Lucy  in  her  voice  of  dream.  '  We  shall  live  through  our 
children  still.  The  old  names  will  come  again,  and  the  Manor 
be  ours  for  centuries.' 
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'He  will  breed  horse-flesh.' 

'  And  bring  back  the  wax  candles.' 

'  And  restore  the  Lime  Walk.' 

'  'Tis  the  right  ending,'  declared  Roger  finally. 

'A  happy  beginning,  too,'  said  the  mortal  Geoffrey,  all 
unconscious  of  his  neatly  capping  the  words  of  his  forefather. 

Tuck  rested  a  shadowy  muzzle  on  the  future  master's  knee  ; 
while  Pasht,  without  affectation,  went  solidly  to  sleep. 

Again  was  the  silence  enchanted.  The  pools  of  moonlight 
drifted  along  the  floor ;  the  owls  and  the  Ensign's  deathless 
nightingale  continued  their  starlit  songs  ;  the  spirits  of  the  Dartrys 
gathered  closer,  closer  about  the  charmed,  enraptured  couple,  and 
poured  on  them  benediction  .  .  . 
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'  Not  all  who  seem  to  fail  have  failed  indeed ; 
Not  all  who  fail  have  therefore  worked  in  vain : 
For  all  our  acts  to  many  issues  lead ; 
And  out  of  earnest  purpose,  pure  and  plain, 
Enforced  by  honest  toil  of  hand  or  brain, 
The  Lord  will  fashion,  in  His  own  good  time, 
(Be  this  the  labourer's  proudly-humble  creed) 
Such  ends  as,  to  His  wisdom,  fitliest  chime 
With  His  vast  love's  eternal  harmonies. 
There  is  no  failure  for  the  good  and  wise ; 
What  though  thy  seed  should  fall  by  the  wayside 
And  the  birds  snatch  it ; — yet  the  birds  are  fed ; 
Or  they  may  bear  it  far  across  the  tide 
To  give  rich  harvests  after  thou  art  dead.' 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  deny  that  this  is  a  very  fine  poem. 
To  my  thinking  it  is  in  substance,  if  not  in  strict  form,  one  of  the 
finest  sonnets  in  our  language.  It  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
any  one  of  the  best  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  or  Trench  or  Mrs. 
Browning  or  Rossetti  without  suffering  by  the  comparison. 
It  expresses  and  develops  one  noble  idea  in  direct  and  simple 
language,  and  the  dignity  of  thought  moves  harmoniously 
along  the  musical  cadence  of  every  line.  Apart  from  its  literary 
beauty  it  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  its  author  never  publicly 
owned  it.  Written  in  1848  and  printed  then,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  published,  for  circumstances  to  be  presently 
related  made  the  number  of  its  readers  very  small.  Sixty-four 
years  passed  before  it  again  appeared  in  type ;  and  only  within 
the  last  two  years  has  the  material  for  determining  its  authorship 
been  revealed. 

The  history  of  its  production  and  of  the  concealment  of  tho 
name  of  its  author  is  interesting. 

On  April  10,  1848,  when  England  was  shaking  with  political 
and  social  disturbance,  and  many  believed  that  the  threatened 
march  of  the  Chartists  from  Kennington  Green  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  revolution,  business  in 
the  City  of  London  was  almost  at  a  stand-still ;  a  strong  force  of 
soldiers  garrisoned  the  Bank  of  England,  and  hundreds  of  special 
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constables  guarded  the  bridges.  It  was  a  false  alarm.  The  un- 
disciplined crowd  which  marched  from  Kennington  towards  West- 
minster Bridge  was  resisted,  broken  up,  and  scattered,  and  Chartism 
never  again  became  a  public  danger. 

The  next  day  a  group  of  Christian  Socialists,  chief  among 
whom  were  John  M.  Ludlow,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  and 
Charles  Kingsley,  sympathising  in  the  main  with  its  political 
objects,  but  moved  far  more  deeply  by  the  cruel  conditions  of 
industry  in  many  trades,  and  of  the  agricultural  workers  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  met  and  took  counsel  together  as  to  the 
best  means  of  guiding  into  wholesome  channels  the  reforming 
energies  which  were  striving  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 
They  resolved  to  appeal  to  working  men  by  means  of  a  cheap 
weekly  magazine.  Maurice  was  to  be  editor,  and  J.  W.  Parker, 
the  publisher,  gave  them  willing  help. 

The  first  number  of  Politics  for  the  People  appeared  on  May  6 ; 
sixteen  pages  of  print,  price  one  penny. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  project  failed.  Maurice  indeed 
gathered  round  him  a  remarkable  group  of  contributors.  It 
included  Archbishop  Whately,  Trench,  Stanley,  S.  G.  Osborne, 
Arthur  Helps,  James  Spedding  and  John  Conington,  besides,  of 
course,  Charles  Kingsley  and  John  Malcolm  Ludlow.  These 
names  ought  to  have  made  the  success  of  any  periodical.  But 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  the  names  were  suppressed.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  editor's  articles  were  signed,  and  then  it  was 
'  A  Clergyman  ' — the  most  unattractive  of  pseudonyms.  Ludlow, 
who  wrote  one-third  of  the  whole  matter,  for  some  reason  dis- 
guised himself  as  'J.  T.'  At  the  meeting  which  decided  upon 
the  publication,  Charles  Kingsley  found  himself  on  some  question 
of  detail  in  a  minority  of  one,  and  said  that  he  felt  like  Lot  when 
he  seemed  to  his  sons-in-law  as  one  that  mocked.  So  he  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  Parson  Lot,  and  even  signed  with  that  unsuitable 
name  a  couple  of  long  articles  on  the  National  Gallery.  The  end 
came  soon.  Four  weekly  parts  and  a  supplement  were  issued  in 
May ;  the  same  number  in  June ;  and  in  the  eleventh  number, 
which  appeared  on  July  1,  it  was  announced  that  publication 
would  cease  at  the  end  of  that  month.  And  notice  was  given 
that  a  supplementary  number  would  then  be  published  containing 
a  cover  for  the  collected  parts  and  a  title-page.  When  this  final 
number  was  issued  the  promised  title-page  had  on  its  face  simply 
the  words  *  Politics  for  the  People,'  and  on  the  back,  without  any 
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indication  of  its  authorship,  the  sonnet  printed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  circulation  of  the  paper  had  never  been  large,  and 
diminished  as  the  weeks  went  on  ;  and  I  should  think  very  few 
of  its  readers  cared  to  preserve  its  curious  medley  of  ill-assorted 
and  anonymous  articles. 

So  this  fine  sonnet  came  into  the  literary  world  unowned  and 
almost  unnoticed.  Not  entirely  so,  for  in  the  *  Life  and  Letters 
of  F.  J.  A.  Hort,'  published  by  Macmillan  in  1896,  there  is  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  1850  which  is  of  special  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  question  I  am  now  discussing.  He  writes  to  a  friend  who 
appears  to  have  met  some  disappointment :  '  Respecting  your  work 
in  Scotland  remember  that  noble  Sonnet  by  one  of  the  Ragged 
School  Teachers  beginning  "  Not  all  who  seem  to  fail,"  etc.' 
(vol.  i.  p.  147). 

The  next  reference  to  it  that  I  can  find  came  nineteen  years 
later ;  and  then  the  authorship  was  ascribed  to  the  wrong  person. 

Henry  Kingsley  published  his  novel  '  Stretton '  in  1869,  and 
at  page  177  of  the  third  volume  the  author,  writing  in  his  own 
person,  says  : 

'Alas,  poor  lad!  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  God's 
work,  and  yours  was  one.  Some  cursed  you  for  their  ruin  and 
curse  you  yet.  You  yourself  thought  you  had  failed.  Yet,  as 
my  brother  says  : 

"Not  all  who  seem  to  fail  have  failed  indeed. 
What  though  the  seed  be  cast  by  the  wayside, 
And  the  birds  take  it — Yet  the  birds  are  fed."  ' 

This  was  a  curious  error,  but  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
quotation,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  two  words,  show  that  the  writer 
had  not  the  text  of  the  sonnet  before  him  and  was  quoting  from 
an  imperfect  memory. 

At  this  time  Charles  Kingsley  was  living,  but  had  not  pub- 
lished any  collected  edition  of  his  poems.  This  appeared  three 
years  later,  and  did  not  contain  this  sonnet.  In  a  larger  volume 
published  in  1913, '  Poems  of  Charles  Kingsley,  1848-1870,  Oxford 
edition  '—some  miscellaneous  poems  are  added  to  those  included 
in  the  1872  collection.  One  of  these  is  '  Old  and  New,  A  Parable ' 
— two  verses  in  no  way  remarkable  which  had  appeared  in  the 
second  number  of  Politics  for  the  People,  on  May  13,  1848.  In  the 
very  interesting  volumes,  '  Charles  Kingsley  :  His  Letters  and 
Memories  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  Wife,'  which  appeared  in  1876, 
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Mrs.  Kingsley  states  that  these  two  verses  were  '  the  only  poem 
he  sent  to  Politics  for  the  People? 

It  is  easy  to  conjecture  how  Henry  Kingsley  came  to  make 
his  mistake. 

In  the  volume  of  his  brother's  poems  published  in  1872,  there 
is  a  section  entitled  '  Poems  connected  with  1848-9.'  It  contains 
twelve  short  poems,  and  the  tenth  of  these  is  '  On  the  Death  of 
a  certain  Journal.'  It  contains  the  following  lines  : 

'  That  roots  which  parch  in  burning  sand 
May  bud  to  flower  and  fruit  again, 
To  grace,  perchance,  a  fairer  morn 
In  mightier  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

Failure  ?    While  tide-floods  rise  and  boil 
Round  cape  and  isle,  in  port  and  cove, 
Resistless,  star-led  from  above, 
What  though  our  tiny  wave  recoil  ? ' 

These  verses  undoubtedly  refer  to  Politics  for  the  People, 
and  were  very  likely  known  to  Henry  Kingsley,  and  the  word 
'failure'  and  the  similarity  of  thought  between  these  verses  and 
the  sonnet  may  have  misled  his  imperfect  memory  to  attribute  to 
his  brother  the  more  important  poem. 

In  Great  Thoughts,  published  in  London  in  1884,  the  editor 
inserted  under  the  heading  '  Failure '  the  first  two  and  last  five 
lines  of  the  sonnet,  and,  probably  relying  on  the  statement  in 
'  Stretton,'  appended  to  them  the  name  of  Kingsley. 

In  1895  Dean  Boyle  of  Salisbury  published  a  very  entertaining 
book  of  '  Recollections,'  and  at  p.  135  says  : 

'  I  heard  much  during  the  excitement  of  the  time  (1848)  from 
J.  Conington  of  the  movement  among  Maurice  and  his  friends 
which  produced  a  now  forgotten  publication,  Politics  for  the 
People.  ...  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  fine  sonnet  that 
wound  up  the  little  publication,  which  contained  also  stirring 
verses  of  Conington's  and  some  fine  lines  of  Trench's.' 

The  sonnet  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  over  sixty  years,  and 
I  find  it  set  down  in  my  earliest  common-place  book,  with  the 
name  '  Trench  '  appended  to  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  heard  it 
at  the  Working  Men's  College,  and  that  I  wrote  it  down  either 
from  memory  or  from  a  shorthand  note  not  quite  accurately 
taken. 
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I  am  sure  I  had  not  a  printed  copy  before  me,  for  the  line  in 
parenthesis  is  omitted,  and  '  honest '  appears  instead  of  '  earnest ' 
in  the  fourth  line.  I  think  I  must  have  been  told  at  the  time 
that  Trench  was  the  author,  or  I  should  not  have  put  his  name 
to  it  without  adding  a  questioning  note.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
then  knew  that  he  had  contributed  to  Politics  for  the  People, 
though  Maurice  or  Ludlow  may  have  told  me ;  but  I  knew  that 
in  1848  he  and  Maurice  had  both  been  professors  at  King's  College, 
and  that  there  were  very  close  ties  of  sympathy  and  friendship 
between  them.  But  whatever  I  was  told  or  not  told,  I  was  con- 
vinced on  literary  grounds  that  the  sonnet  I  so  greatly  admired 
was  written  by  him.  Neither  the  volume  of  his  collected  poems 
published  in  1865,  nor  the  larger  edition  in  two  volumes  of  1885, 
nor  the  '  Poems  and  Elegiacs '  containing  nearly  seventy  poems 
in  sonnet  form  issued  in  1910,  contained  it,  but  whoever  the  author 
was  he  had  not  chosen  to  make  himself  known,  and  the  reason 
or  whim  which  induced  this  concealment  might  as  probably  apply 
to  Trench  as  to  any  other.  And  I  was  impressed  by  the  strong 
resemblance  between  some  of  the  finest  of  his  acknowledged 
sonnets  and  this  unfathered  poem.  The  dignity  of  thought,  the 
directness  and  simplicity  of  expression,  the  balanced  cadence  of 
the  lines,  which  I  have  noted  as  the  characteristics  of  this  sonnet, 
are  all  of  them  the  essential  qualities  of  the  poems  which  Trench 
wrote  in  sonnet  form.  Of  these  I  take  two  examples,  the  well- 
known  sonnets  which  are  to  be  found  at  pp.  36  and  72  of  the 
1865  volume : 

1  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee ; 
And  shouldst  thou  there  small  scope  for  action  see, 
Do  not  for  this  give  room  to  discontent ; 
Nor  let  the  time  thou  owest  to  God  be  spent 
In  idly  dreaming  how  thou  mightest  be, 
In  what  concerns  thy  spiritual  life,  more  free 
From  outward  hindrance  or  impediment. 
For  presently  this  hindrance  thou  shalt  find 
That  without  which  all  goodness  were  a  task 
So  slight  that  virtue  never  could  grow  strong : 
And  wouldst  thou  do  one  duty  to  His  mind, 
The  Imposer's — 'Overburdened  thou  shalt  ask, 
And  own  thy  need  of  grace  to  help  ere  long.' 
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RETURNING  HOME. 

'  To  leave  unseen  so  many  a  glorious  sight, 
To  leave  so  many  lands  unvisited, 
To  leave  so  many  worthiest  books  unread, 
Unrealised  so  many  visions  bright ; — 
Oh  !    wretched  yet  inevitable  spite 
Of  our  short  span,  and  we  must  yield  our  breath, 
And  wrap  us  in  the  unfeeling  coil  of  death, 
So  much  remaining  of  unproved  delight. 
But  hush,  my  soul,  and  vain  regrets,  be  stilled ; 
Find  rest  in  Him  who  is  the  complement 
Of  whatsoe'er  transcends  our  mortal  doom, 
Of  broken  hope  and  frustrated  intent ; 
In  the  clear  vision  and  aspect  of  whom 
All  wishes  and  all  longings  are  fulfilled.' 

I  think  that  any  other  student  of  literature  who  will  apply 
to  these  three  sonnets  the  true  test — that  of  reading  them  aloud 
consecutively — will  admit  that  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence 
I  was  justified  in  attributing  them  all  to  Trench. 

I  did  so  in  an  address  which  I  gave  at  the  Working  Men's 
College  on  Founders'  Day,  November  1,  1913,  in  which  I  described 
the  difficulty  I  had  experienced  in  finding  the  sonnet  in  print. 
When  the  proof  of  my  address  came  to  me  for  correction  for  the 
College  Magazine  I  found  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  '  Mr. 
C.  E.  Maurice  tells  us  that  Professor  Conington  was  the  author. — 
ED.' 

I  felt  sure  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  at  once  examined  all 
that  remains  of  Professor  Conington's  works.  In  1872  a  volume 
was  published  containing  the  '  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John 
Conington,  edited  by  J.  A.  Symonds.'  In  the  editor's  preface 
he  says  :  '  I  have  availed  myself  of  nearly  everything  in  print 
or  manuscript  except  a  few  early  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  These  I  believe  Mr.  Conington  would  not  himself  have 
wished  to  reprint.'  The  sonnet  is  not  there ;  and  in  the  Memoir 
prefaced  to  this  volume  there  is  no  reference  to  any  contribution 
to  Politics  for  the  People. 

Here  again  I  think  the  mistake  can  be  explained.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  me  Mr.  C.  E.  Maurice  says  :  '  I  am  sure  it  was  from  my 
father  that  I  received  the  impression  that  Conington  had  written 
the  lines  in  question.  Till  then  I  had  thought  that  they  were 
Kingsley's.'  The  fact  is  that  Conington  was  a  contributor  to 
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Politics  for  the  People.  In  1842  he  spoke  the  prize  poem  on 
'  Victory '  at  Rugby  School,  and  in  1848  he  was  a  Professor  at 
King's  College.  In  the  fifteenth  number  of  Politics  for  the  People, 
some  verses  by  him  appeared  without  any  signature.  They  began, 
'  Prophets  nor  prophets'  sons  are  we.'  The  discontinuance  of 
the  publication  had  been  announced  ;  and  the  poem,  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  merit,  was  headed,  '  L'Envoi.' 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  must  have  thought 
that  his  son  was  referring  to  these  valedictory  verses,  and  that 
if,  as  is  probable,  Charles  Kingsley's  name  was  mentioned,  he  would 
say  '  Oh  no  !  Kingsley  did  write  some  verses  for  us,  but  Conington 
wrote  the  farewell.' 

At  the  dinner  which  my  brethren  in  the  law  gave  me  upon  my 
retirement  in  July  1914,  I  quoted  the  first  line  of  the  sonnet  in 
question,  and  now  quite  confidently  attributed  it  to  Trench.  I 
thereupon  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Watson  Surr,  calling  my 
attention  to  the  passage  from  '  Stretton,'  and  saying  he  also  had 
been  striving  to  clear  up  this  question  of  authorship. 

He  had  sent  an  enquiry  to  Notes  and"  Queries  in  January  1904, 
but  no  answer  had  been  received.  He  repeated  the  enquiry  on 
December  19,  1914,  and  again  no  reader  of  Notes  and  Queries  was 
able  to  answer  the  question.  So  the  matter  rested  for  another 
four  years. 

When  I  published  the  '  Story  of  My  Life '  in  1918  I  inserted 
this  sonnet  as  the  motto  of  my  later  years  ;  and  having  now  no 
doubt  as  to  its  authorship,  I  appended  to  it  the  name  of  the  great 
Archbishop. 

In  October  1920,  as  the  Judges  and  Barristers  were  assembling 
at  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  annual  service  at  the  opening  of 
the  legal  year,  Sir  Charles  Brickdale  told  me  that  he  had  very 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  his  father,  who  died  in  1894,  was 
the  author  of  the  poem,  and  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  would 
give  me  all  the  information  I  desired  as  to  his  father's  writings, 
and  let  me  examine  such  materials  as  he  possessed.  I  have  now 
had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  doing  this,  and  will  state  the 
result. 

Matthew  Inglett  Brickdale,  a  direct  descendant  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  the  great  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  collaterally  connected  with  the  scarcely  less  illustrious  teacher 
and  counsellor  of  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1817,  and  after  passing 
through  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
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took  a  second  class  in  classics,  became  a  pupil  of  Charles  H.  Bellenden 
Ker,  the  famous  conveyancer,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1843. 
John  M.  Ludlow  was  a  pupil  in  the  same  chambers,  and  was  called 
in  the  same  year.  Bellenden  Ker  was  an  old  friend  of  Maurice, 
and  was  actively  associated  with  him  in  philanthropic  work,  which 
included  the  carrying  on  of  an  evening  school  for  the  poor  children 
of  the  then  very  crowded  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Brick- 
dale  joined  the  group  of  helpers.  He  attended  the  weekly  com- 
munion which  Maurice  instituted  as  the  sign  and  safeguard  of 
their  fellowship,  and  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  ragged  school 
of  which  Hort  spoke  in  his  letter. 

In  1848  he  was  a  contributor  to  Politics  for  the  People, 
although  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  contributors 
given  by  Bishop  Stubbs  (of  Truro)  in  his  little  book  '  Charles 
Kingsley  and  the  Christian  Social  Movement,'  or  in  that  contained 
in  the  '  Life  and  Letters '  of  Maurice,  edited  by  his  son 
Frederick. 

I  am  informed  by  Sir  Charles  that  his  father  was  keenly 
interested  in  literature,  especially  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  and  the 
great  English  classics,  of  whose  works  he  knew  long  passages  by 
heart.  He  was  rather  a  purist  as  to  style,  and  wrote  the  review 
of  Dean  Alford's  '  Queen's  English '  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  July  1864,  and  two  articles  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  one  entitled 
'  Phonetics,'  criticising  phonetic  spelling  (October  1849),  and  the 
other  on  '  Poets  and  Players '  (November  1851).  Verses  by  him 
appeared  in  Fraser  on  three  occasions,  in  May  1851,  September 
1852,  and  May  1870. 

He  appears  to  have  been  very  indifferent  as  to  the  preservation 
of  his  own  compositions,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  productions 
were  sometimes  signed  'B,'  sometimes  'B.  B.,'  and  sometimes 
'  B.  R.,'  and  in  most  cases  not  signed  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  a  desire  for  literary  incognito. 

There  is  now  absolutely  nothing  of  importance  in  his  own 
handwriting,  though  such  fragments  as  there  are  cover  the  whole 
of  his  life — the  first  being  three  verses  written  when  he  was  at 
Westminster  School  ridiculing  the  headmaster  for  his  objection 
to  the  boat-race  between  Westminster  and  Eton,  and  the  last  a 
'  Farewell  to  the  Alps,'  written  at  the  close  of  an  autumn  holiday 
a  year  or  two  before  his  death. 

In  a  memorandum  which  Sir  Charles  Brickdale  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  me,  and  from  which  I  take  these  details,  he  says 
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'  My  father's  surviving  near  relations — his  daughters,  his 
sister-in-law  and  myself — are  all  perfectly  and  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Sonnet  was  frequently  and  distinctly  referred  to  in  family 
conversation  as  my  father's,  and  no  question  of  doubt  ever  heard 
of  by  any  of  us.  My  mother  in  particular  spoke  of  it  to  us  as 
"  your  father's  Sonnet  in  Politics  for  the  People "  The  only 
thing  we  are  not  able  to  say  is  that  he  spoke  of  it  to  us  himself. 
But  he  was  very  modest  and  reticent  about  his  own  works,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  many  other  pieces,  both  prose  and 
verse,  which  were  preserved  by  my  mother  and  others,  and  which 
we  should  otherwise  never  have  known  about.  Some  have  only 
been  revealed  to  us  in  the  course  of  the  present  enquiry.  .  .  . 
None  of  us  ever  heard  of  Politics  for  the  People  except  in 
connection  with  my  father's  work  in  it,  of  which  this  Sonnet  was 
always,  to  us,  the  most  conspicuous  feature. 

'  My  father  and  mother  were  married  thirty-eight  years  (1856- 
94)  and  lived  in  the  closest  union  of  thought  and  feeling.  They 
were  both  fond  of  literature.  They  both  had  clear  and  exact 
minds.  To  us  who  knew  them  it  is  incredible  that  my  mother 
should  have  been  under  a  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  or  in 
fact  that  she  did  not  obtain  her  knowledge  on  the  point  direct 
from  my  father.' 

This  statement,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  I  think  be  generally 
considered  sufficient  to  establish  Mr.  Brickdale's  title  to  the  other- 
wise unclaimed  authorship  of  the  sonnet. 

It  is  supported  by  the  contents  of  two  manuscript  notebooks 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  ;  one  of  them  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Brickdale's  sister — Miss  Mary  Brickdale — 
who  died  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  the  other  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  mother,  who  died  in  1870. 

Miss  Brickdale's  book  appears  to  have  been  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  her  brother's  verses,  and  it  contains  nineteen  poems 
of  varying  lengths,  four  being  translations  of  short  pieces  from 
Russian,  German,  and  Italian.  Some  are  dated,  and  are  in  order 
of  date,  with  the  exception  that  a  translation  from  the  German 
dated  1845  has  been  entered  in  the  book  before  a  poem  which 
was  written  in  1842.  The  earliest  date  given  is  1842,  and  the 
latest  1854  ;  this  can  be  naturally  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Brickdale  married  in  1856,  and  so  the  constant  association 
with  his  sister  ceased.  The  sonnet  now  in  question  is  found  in 
due  order  of  date,  and  is  headed  '  Written  on  the  failure  of  Politics 
for  the  People.'  The  collection  begins  with  a  poem  of  about 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  lines  entitled  'The  Gipsies,'  which  was 
written  at  Oxford  in  competition  for  the  Newdigate  prize.  These 
verses  are  smooth,  but  have  no  special  attraction  of  thought  or 
expression,  and  may  have  been  hastily  or  carelessly  written. 

The  more  important  pieces  in  the  manuscript  book  refer  to 
his  brother  Charles,  whom  he  greatly  admired  and  loved,  who  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  and  was  killed  in  action  on  the  River 
Parana  in  South  America  in  November  1845.  A  younger  brother 
in  the  Army  was  also  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  India  in  the 
following  year.  These  poems  are  full  of  deep  feeling  and  tender 
and  graceful  in  expression.  They  do  not,  however,  contain  any 
passages  which  can  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  the  disputed  sonnet. 

But  in  this  manuscript  volume  there  is  one  sonnet  which  there 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Brickdale,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  here  extract  it. 

It  is  headed  '  Newman  and  Sibthorp.' 

'  Shall  he  who  with  firm  feet  and  steady  eye 
Explores  the  margin  of  some  dangerous  pool, 
And  marks  what  ground  is  safe,  what  paths  are  dry, 
And  maps  the  paths  with  plain  unerring  rule, 
That  men  may  pluck  the  fruits  abounding  there, 
Which  just  because  beyond  the  line  they  grew, 
The  random  line  which  frantic  caution  drew, 
The  hungering  soul  has  longed  in  vain  to  share ; 
Shall  he  be  blamed  if  an  unruly  few, 
Such  as  there  must  be,  too  infirm  to  lead, 
Too  rash  to  follow  humbly,  blindly  brave, 
Rush  past  and  plunge  into  the  fatal  wave, 
Blamed  by  unworthy  sluggards  to  whose  need, 
Themselves  content  to  starve,  his  bounty  fain  would  feed. 

1842.' 

The  '  explorer '  of  this  sonnet  who  '  with  firm  feet  and  steady 
eye  '  maps  the  safe  paths  '  with  unerring  rule '  was  Newman ;  the 
rash  person  who  had  plunged  into  the  fatal  wave  was  the  Rev. 
P.  Sibthorp,  who  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  November  1841  ('Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,'  i.  202).  The 
map  was  not  very  useful,  for  Newman  himself  took  the  plunge 
four  years  later.  The  obscurity  of  the  last  few  lines  of  this  poem 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  clearness  of  the  '  Failure  '  sonnet. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  sonnet  was  never 
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published.  Its  author  was,  as  his  article  on  Dean  Alford's  work 
showed,  a  severe  critic  of  literary  style,  and  although  he  permitted 
his  sister  to  copy  it  into  her  book  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  allowed  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  without  correcting  at 
least  the  obvious  fault  of  the  last  two  lines. 

The  manuscript  book  kept  by  Mrs.  Brickdale  contains  a  great 
many  poems  by  different  authors,  and  it  was  certainly  her  habit 
to  copy  into  it  any  verses  which  specially  attracted  or  interested 
her. 

Almost  the  last  entries  are  two  sonnets,  '  Newman  and  Sib- 
thorp  '  and  '  Written  on  the  failure  of  Politics  for  the  People — 
a  periodical,  1848,'  and  Mrs.  Brickdale  wrote  under  each  of  them 
the  initials  '  M.  I.  B.'  These  sonnets,  which  were  written  in  1842 
and  1848,  were  not  entered  in  this  book  until  many  years  later,  as 
they  follow  a  poem  dated  1867.  Neither  lady  copied  from  the 
printed  poem,  for  in  each  book  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  sonnet  ends 
with  the  word  '  main  '  instead  of  '  tide.'  Another  piece  of  evidence 
on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  a  copy  of  the  complete  bound 
volume  of  Politics  for  the  People,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Charles  Brickdale.  It  was  given  to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Savill 
Vaizey,  a  well-known  conveyancer,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Brickdale,  and  had  himself  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  and. 
in  1895,  after  Mr.  Brickdale's  death,  received  from  Mr.  Bain,  the 
bookseller,  then  of  the  Haymarket,  the  present  of  this  copy  of 
Politics  for  the  People. 

On  the  back  of  the  title-page,  in  the  space  below  the  sonnet, 
he  made  the  following  notes  : 

'  The  late  Mr.  M.  I.  Fortescue-Brickdale  (the  Fortescue  and 
hyphen  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Brickdale  in  1861)  told  me  the  article 
"  Dodman  "  (pp.  100-102)  was  by  Charles  Henry  Bellenden  Ker.— 
J.  Savill  Vaizey,  June  1915.' 

'  Mr.  Fortescue-Brickdale  also,  upon  my  asking  him  whether 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  sonnet,  told  me  that  he  was. — J.  S.  V., 
June  1915.' 


Mr.  Brickdale  and  Mr.  Vaizey  were  both  men  of  the 
honour  :  the  one  quite  incapable  of  claiming  credit  for  a  poem 
which  he  had  not  written  ;  the  other  by  nature  and  habit  scrupulous 
as  to  the  exact  accuracy  of  any  statement  he  made.  But  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  these  entries  were  made  twenty-one  years  after 
Mr.  Brickdale's  death ;  that  Mr.  Vaizey  was  then  eighty-five 
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years  of  age ;  and  that,  the  conversation  to  which  the  note  refers 
may  have  taken  place  at  any  time  between  1848  and  1894,  and 
was  not  recorded  until  the  volume  containing  the  sonnet  had  been 
in  Mr.  Vaizey's  possession  for  twenty  years. 

The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  his  authorship  of  the  sonnet 
I  am  now  discussing  came  to  light  just  about  the  time  of  my 
conversation  with  Sir  Charles  Brickdale.  In  1920  a  volume 
appeared  entitled  '  Christian  Socialism,  1848-54,'  by  the  Rev. 
C.  E.  Haven,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  an  Appendix  a  list  is  given  of  all  the  contributors  to  Politics 
for  the  People.  The  history  of  this  list  is  curious.  In  1848 
J.  W.  Parker,  the  publisher,  set  down  in  his  copy  of  the  book  the 
initials  and  pseudonym  of  the  author  of  each  of  the  articles  or  poems. 
This  volume  was  lost,  and  forty-five  years  later  it  was  found  at 
an  old  book-shop  in  Booksellers  Row  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray,  the  author 
of  a  bibliography  of  Maurice.  In  the  year  he  found  it  (1893) 
Mr.  Gray  presented  it  to  Mr.  Bowes  of  Cambridge,  and  when  in 
1899  Bishop  Stubbs  (of  Truro)  wrote  his  little  book  on  '  Charles 
Kingsley  and  the  Christian  Social  Movement '  he  borrowed  this 
copy  from  Mr.  Bowes,  and  obtained  from  it  the  imperfect  list  of 
contributors Jgiven  in  his  work.  Mr.  Brickdale's  name  is  not 
included,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  authority  the 
Bishop  inserted  the  name  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  who  was  not  a 
contributor,  and  was  not  mentioned  in  the  book  he  borrowed. 
This  original  copy  of  Politics  for  the  People  with  Mr.  Parker's 
notes  appears  to  have  again  been  lost.  But  before  Mr.  Gray 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Bowes  he  copied  these  notes  into  his  own  volume 
of  the  periodical,  and  Mr.  Raven  in  his  book  prints  the  full  list. 
It  contains  the  following  entry : 

'  Brickdale,  M.  J.  (B)  Common  Objects  98 

(verse)      The  Saving  of  the  Oak  141 

Rajah  Brooke  149 

Special  Constables  or  National  Guard  201 

Sonnet  back  of  title-page.' 

The  attribution  to  Mr.  Brickdale  of  the  verses  on  '  The  Saving 
of  the  Oak '  at  first  raised  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  this  list, 
for  the  poem  is  not  in  Miss  Brickdale's  book,  and  was  not  known 
to  any  member  of  the  family,  and  it  was  signed  '  B.  B.' 

But  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  this  doubt.  It  is  said 
of  the  old  oak  that 
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*  The  trunk  is  caverned  and  its  heart  is  rotten  to  the  core 
And  the  spreading  branches  give  no  shade  as  they  were  wont 
before,' 

and  it  seems  that  in  the  village  where  Mr.  Brickdale  lived — •New- 
land,  near  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire — there  is  a  venerable 
tree  the  condition  of  which  these  words  exactly  describe,  and 
which  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  known  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
map  as  '  the  great  Oak  of  Newland.'  Mr.  Brickdale  signed  him- 
self '  Tory  Bill '  in  some  letters  to  the  Christian  Socialist,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  very  appropriate  signature  to  these 
verses. 

In  his  very  interesting  article  on  Rajah  Brooke  quotations 
are  given  from  the  Rajah's  diary,  and  in  one  of  these  the  following 
passage  occurs  :  '  Whatever  my  fate  I  know  the  example  will  not 
be  thrown  away.  I  know  it  tends  to  a  good  end  in  his  own  time.' 
The  phrase  may  have  had  an  echo  in  the  lines,  '  The  Lord  will 
fashion,  in  His  own  good  time,  such  ends,'  etc. 

I  have  now  fully  and  impartially  set  forth  the  evidence  upon 
this  question,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  prove  beyond  reasonable 
dispute  that  Mr.  Brickdale  was  the  author  of  this  fine  sonnet. 
I  find  myself  unexpectedly  and  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
that  I  was  wrong  in  attributing  it  to  Archbishop  Trench. 

But  this  result  of  the  investigation  makes  the  sonnet  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  in  English  literature. 

That  so  fine  a  poem  should  have  so  obscure  a  birth,  and  that 
its  parentage  should  remain  undetermined  for  more  than  seventy 
years  is  strange  enough. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  produced 
in  an  hour  of  inspiration  by  a  writer  whose  other  poems  show  no 
touch  of  genius,  and  who  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  unique  effort  of  his  careless  and  casual  Muse.  The  wonder 
is  increased  when  one  compares  it  with  the  only  other  sonnet  ho 
is  known  to  have  written.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  author 
of  '  Newman  and  Sibthorp '  could  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
'  Failure,'  or  that  the  writer  of  this  noble  and  dignified  poem 
could  have  fallen  to  the  inharmonious  confusion  of  the  other. 
But,  as  I  say,  the  evidence  is  irresistible.1 

The  poem,  fine  as  it  is,  has  one  grievous  defect.  The  early 
lines  are  full  of  encouragement  to  every  honest  worker.  The 

1  It  is  characteristic,  also,  that  both  poems  disregard  the  regular  sonnet 
structure.  [ED.] 
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earnest  purpose  and  the  strenuous  toil  are  assuredly  to  be  rewarded, 
although  the  resulting  good  may  fall  upon  others  and  not  upon 
himself.    With  that  he  may  be  well  content. 
Then  comes  the  line, 

'  There  is  no  failure  for  the  good  and  wise '  ; 
and  it  brings  a  sudden  chill.  To  the  disappointed  man  who  has 
striven  worthily,  and  frets  himself  with  the  thought  that  failure 
has  come  through  his  unwisdom,  there  is  no  comfort  in  the  promise 
which  is  made  only  to  the  wise.  How  can  he  claim  to  be  one  of 
that  select  company  ?  He  knows  that  his  intention  has  been  pure, 
and  his  toil  courageous,  but  wisdom  is  the  quality  which  he  feels 
he  sorely  lacks,  and  the  splendour  of  the  poet's  promise  fades  away 
into  nothingness. 

The  defect  is  obvious,  but  it  can  be  easily  cured.  With  no 
violence  to  the  poet's  thought ;  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
change  of  language ;  the  alteration  of  two  words  restores  the  full 
meaning  of  the  poem, 

'  There  is  no  failure  for  the  good  and  brave ; 
What  though  thy  seed  should  fall  by  the  wayside 
And  the  birds  snatch  it ; — yet  the  birds  are  fed ; 
Or  they  shall  bear  it  far  across  the  wave, 
To  give  rich  harvests  after  thou  art  dead.' 

I  have  often  quoted  the  lines  in  this  form,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so.  And  if  the  author  were  to  hear  of  the  correction  I  feel 
sure  he  would  approve  it. 

EDWARD  CLAKKE. 
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THE  PLAIN. 

OVER  the  waves  of  the  shining  plain, 
Violet-tinted,  a  shadow  stain, 

From  a  cloud  that's  swiftly  scudding, 
Floats  and  vanishes  :  birds  blow  by 
Swept  along  in  the  summer  sky. 
Far  on  the  blue  horizon's  rim, 
White  and  winding,  the  roads  grow  dim. 

Almost  I  fancy  a  salty  whiff 

Comes  from  the  tree-crowned  chalky  cliff, 

And  I  wait  the  breakers'  thudding. 

Ages  ago,  on  the  curving  plain, 

Burnt  by  the  sun  and  drenched  by  rain, 

Lived  the  ancient  vanished  races — 
Lived  and  died  there,  and  baked  and  brewed, 
Ground  their  grain  in  the  quern,  and  hewed 
Wood  for  their  woven,  wattled  walls, 
Pyres  and  faggots  for  festivals. 

Why,  if  I  listen,  their  voices  still 

Rise  from  the  wind-swept  shelving  hill 

And  the  shaded  woody  places. 

Gone  are  your  skin-lined  sunken  cots, 
Broken  your  grey  and  earthen  pots, 

You  old,  old,  vanished  people. 
Only  rabbits  with  furry  feet 
Find  their  way  to  your  hidden  street, 
Turn  up  your  slug-shaped  pins  and  clasps, 
Beaten  hinges  and  bronzy  hasps. 
Surely  you're  there,  and  you  lie  and  think 
Stretched  on  the  grass  :  your  queer  eyes  blink, 
And  you  stare  at  Salisbury  steeple. 

A.  F.  TEC 
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IN  the  summer  of  1869  a  small  boy  read  an  advertisement  in  The 
Daily  Telegraph  to  the  effect  that  a  message-boy  was  required 
in  a  publishers'  office.  On  going  secretly  to  the  address  given 
— Strahan  &  Co.,  56  Ludgate  Hill — he  found  that  he  was  one 
of  about  thirty  applicants.  After  the  usual  questions  as  to  his 
antecedents  and  references,  and  the  reason  for  seeking  employ- 
ment when  he  ought  to  have  been  at  school,  his  address  was  noted, 
but  he  was  told  that  in  all  probability  a  more  robust  lad  would 
be  selected.  That  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  the  venture ;  but 
about  ten  days  later  he  received  an  invitation  to  call  again,  and 
then  learned  that  the  probity  of  the  chosen  one  had  broken  down 
under  a  week's  trial,  and  that  if  the  small  boy  could  guarantee 
to  be  all  that  was  desirable  he  could  have  the  position,  which 
carried  an  emolument  of  5s.  per  week.  The  boy  gave  the  necessary 
assurance  of  a  determination  to  do  his  best  to  give  satisfaction. 
Maclaren,  the  Highland  ghillie  who  acted  as  foreman  over  the 
packers  and  boys,  pointed  to  a  full-bearded  young  man  at  a  desk 
as  an  example  of  the  heights  to  which  the  small  boy  might  hope 
to  climb  if  his  performance  was  as  good  as  his  promise  and  he 
showed  honesty  and  industry. 

On  the  next  Monday  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  small  boy 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  was  set  to  work  dusting 
the  stock-shelves  and  desks  until  the  arrival  of  the  clerical  staff 
an  hour  later.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  was  occupied  in 
carrying  messages  and  doing  odd  jobs  within  and  without.  There 
were  several  other  boys  who  were  supposed  to  be  used  in  turn, 
but  the  new  arrival  appeared  to  be  kept  going  incessantly  on  this 
first  day  with  the  object  of  breaking  him  in.  The  end  of  the  day 
found  him  dog-tired ;  although  London  life  moved  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace  at  that  period  than  it  does  to-day.  The  traffic 
over  the  granite  setts  of  the  streets,  being  entirely  horse-drawn, 
flowed  gently  though  noisily ;  and  man  and  boy  on  business 
intent  hastened  slowly. 

The  London  of  those  days  offered  considerable  temptation  to 
the  average  boy  to  loiter.  In  side  turnings  off  the  main  thorough- 
fares there  were  numerous  entertainments  to  be  enjoyed  free  of 
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cost  by  those  who  had  time  to  spare.  There  were  nigger  minstrels, 
jugglers,  happy  families  with  cat,  performing  birds  and  mice ; 
vendors  of  the  newest  doggerel  ballads  which,  like  Autolycua, 
they  sang  in  order  that  purchasers  might  know  what  they  were 
buying  and  how  to  sing  it.  Similar  merchants  in  pairs  sold  political 
litanies,  the  latest  skit  upon  the  Government  of  the  day ;  one  of 
them  reciting  the  questions  solemnly,  the  other  making  the  re- 
sponses with  a  mock  gravity  that  caused  roars  of  laughter.  There 
were  Punch-and-Judy  shows,  of  course,  wonderful  marionette 
theatres,  and  after  dark  galanty  shows.  Such  convenient  passing 
places  as  Ludgate  Circus  had  not  been  invented,  and  the  four 
narrow  streets  of  Fleet,  Ludgate,  New  Bridge  and  Farringdon 
met  sharply,  involving  continual  traffic  confusion  and  many 
accidents.  Even  so,  the  small  boy  has  seen  the  greater  part  of 
the  slender  mouth  of  old  Farringdon  Street  occupied  by  a  troupe 
of  acrobats  in  spangled  '  tights  '  who,  among  other  feats,  mounted 
each  other's  shoulders  and  formed  a  living  pyramid  five  or  six 
stories  high. 

Such  attractions  were  provocative  of  dawdling  on  the  part 
of  message-boys.  Possibly,  our  small  boy,  being  Cockney -born, 
was  somewhat  blase  and  better  able  to  withstand  the  temptations 
of  the  way ;  anyway,  it  was  soon  noted  that  his  journeys  were 
performed  with  greater  expedition  than  was  exhibited  by  his 
colleagues  ;  and  Mr.  Strahan  decreed  that  he  was  not  to  be  used 
for  ordinary  missions,  but  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  senior 
partner's  occasions.  The  other  lads  were  pleased  because  they 
felt  irked  with  responsibility  when  on  special  messages  ;  the  small 
boy  was  glad  also,  because  of  the  distinction  implied  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  *  rise '  of  a  shilling  a  week.  The 
promotion,  of  course,  had  both  compensations  and  drawbacks, 
and  some  of  the  latter  stand  out  in  his  memory  to-day. 

Strahan  &  Co. — consisting  of  Alexander  Strahan  and  William 
Isbister — were  for  that  period  the  most  considerable  of  magazine 
publishers,  in  addition  to  an  important  book-publishing  business. 
They  had  Good  Words,  edited  by  Norman  Macleod  from  ite 
first  appearance  in  1860  until  his  death  in  1872,  and  continued 
by  his  brother  Donald  until  purchased  by  the  Harmsworths  early 
in  this  century,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  somewhat  sensational 
weekly  which  soon  died.  When  the  small  boy — then  in  middle 
life— beheld  what  he  considered  as  the  fall  of  this  once  fine  magazine, 
a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek.  Norman  Macleod,  living  in  Glasgow, 
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was  not  seen  in  the  office  frequently,  but  he  came  from  time  to 
time,  and  his  cheerful  presence  was  made  known  by  the 
reverberating  peals  of  laughter  that  issued  from  Strahan's  normally 
quiet  sanctum,  where  Her  Majesty's  Chaplain  for  Scotland  sat 
partially  concealed  in  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  Macleod  was  a 
man  of  medium  height  and  generous  proportions  :  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  whose  com- 
manding presence  was  of  a  more  austere  type  than  that  of  Macleod. 
Guthrie  edited  The  Sunday  Magazine  from  its  inception  in  1865 
until  his  death  in  1873.  He  had  always  a  kindly,  suitable  greeting 
for  any  member  of  the  staff  he  encountered  on  those  occasions 
when  Isbister  piloted  him  around  the  departments. 

Then  there  was  The  Contemporary  Review,  edited  by  Dean 
Alford,  who  was  encountered  only  once  by  the  small  boy ;  and 
St.  Paul's  Magazine,  edited  by  Anthony  Trollope,  who  was  also 
seen  but  seldom,  though  missives  had  to  be  taken  to  him  at  his 
office  in  the  old  G.P.O.  at  St.-Martin's-le-Grand.  More  interesting 
to  the  small  boy  was  Good  Words  for  the  Young,  which  began  in 
1870  under  the  editorship  of  George  Macdonald,  but  lived  only 
two  or  three  years  as  it  was  much  in  advance  of  its  time.  Macdonald 
lived  then  on  the  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith,  and  it  fell  to  the 
small  boy's  lot  frequently  to  journey  thither  with  proofs  and  MSS. 
It  was  a  mission  he  liked  greatly.  He  had  first  seen  Macdonald 
coming  into  the  office  one  day  attired  in  Highland  dress— tartan 
stockings,  kilt,  sporran,  bonnet  and  all,  and  his  long  black  beard 
spreading  well  over  his  chest.  The  boy  thought  it  was  a  noble 
figure.  This,  of  course,  was  not  Macdonald's  everyday  attire, 
but  this  day  he  was  attending  some  public  function  in  the  City 
where  the  dress  was  appropriate. 

At  Hammersmith  Macdonald's  study  was  on  the  first  floor 
front,  looking  out  over  the  Thames  ;  and  here,  usually,  the  small 
boy  came  with  his  packet  and  message.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  occupied  in  the  correction  of  proofs  or  the  trimming  of 
manuscript,  the  editor  would  maintain  a  kindly,  if  broken,  con- 
versation with  the  boy.  One  day  he  bade  the  boy  sit  in  a  certain 
position  whence  he  could  look  up  the  river  over  picturesque 
wharves  in  the  foreground,  and  past  Chiswick  to  Corney  Reach. 
'  It  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  London ;  and,  what  is  so  jolly, 
they  cannot  block  it  out  by  building ! '  On  another  occasion  he 
asked  the  boy  if  he  played  croquet— then  a  fashionable  pastime. 
The  boy  had  never  played.  '  Then  go  down  to  the  garden :  my 
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laddies  are  playing  and  they  will  show  you."  The  boy  went  down, 
but  he  was  too  shy  to  make  approaches  or  do  more  than  watch 
the  game  between  Macdonald's  boys  and  girls,  though  the  elder 
son  invited  him  to  play. 

All  the  boy's  missions  were  not  so  pleasant.  Strahan  was 
somewhat  dreamy,  and  was  not  always  careful  to  verify  the 
addresses  of  houses  he  knew  well.  On  one  occasion  he  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  John  Hullah,  the  composer  of  Kingsley's 
'  Three  Fishers,'  at  his  house  off  Portland  Place,  to  meet  some 
important  people.  On  the  day  appointed,  however,  Strahan 
found  that  he  would  be  unable  to  go  ;  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
sent  a  note  by  the  small  boy  to  express  his  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  in  winter,  and  dusk  had  already  fallen  when  the 
messenger  struggled  to  make  out  the  numbers  on  the  big  houses. 
Having  found  the  right  one  according  to  the  envelope  he  held, 
he  rang  the  bell  and  knocked  at  the  door  in  turn  several  times, 
but  failed  to  get  any  response.  He  was  in  a  difficulty  ;  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  letter  he  carried,  neither  had 
he  been  instructed  to  await  a  reply.  He  again  verified  the  agree- 
ment of  the  numbers  on  the  envelope  and  over  the  door,  and 
concluding  that  the  servants  were  out,  he  consigned  the  missive 
to  the  letter-box. 

The  next  day  came  trouble.  Hullah  was  greatly  annoyed  by 
Strahan's  absence,  and  felt  that  an  affront  had  been  put  upon 
himself  and  his  guests  ;  he  wrote  to  say  as  much.  The  boy  was 
called  up  to  Strahan's  room  and  asked  what  he  did  with  the  letter ; 
and  the  information  was  sent  to  Hullah,  who  instigated  a  search 
of  the  letter-box  and  the  hall,  but  without  result.  Hullah, 
apparently,  had  some  doubt  as  to  Strahan's  good  faith  in  the 
matter,  for  he  insisted  that  the  publisher  should  bring  the  culprit 
along  to  show  the  musician  how  he  had  disposed  of  the  letter. 
It  turned  out  that  it  had  been  dropped  into  the  letter-box  of  a 
house  that  was  to  be  let  furnished.  With  the  aid  of  the  house- 
agent  the  letter  was  recovered,  and  it  showed  that  Strahan  had 
put  the  wrong  number  on  it — a  ten  instead  of  twelve,  or  some 
such  change.  Hullah  gave  the  boy  a  severe  dressing  for  his  careless- 
ness in  not  making  sure  that  the  house  was  inhabited  before  parting 
with  '  so  important  a  letter  '  ;  and  the  cab-ride  back  to  the  office 
was  most  uncomfortable  for  the  boy,  though  Strahan  refrained 
from  adding  any  reproaches  of  his  own  to  those  of  the  irate  com- 
poser. In  truth,  the  boy  remembers  nothing  but  kindness  from 
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each  of  his  employers  throughout  his  long  connexion  with  the 
firm. 

A  somewhat  similar  error  was  made  in  the  address  on  a  packet 
of  proofs,  but  with  happier  results.  The  packet  was  marked 
briefly  '  W.  B.  Rands,  Esq.,  Peckham  Rye '  ;  and  Strahan  merely 
told  the  boy  to  take  the  train  to  Rye  Lane  station.  Thence  the 
boy  marched  along  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Rye  and  back  along  the 
western  side  scrutinising  the  brassplates  of  lawyers,  doctors  and 
dentists,  and  calling  at  all  the  plateless  houses  to  ask  if  Mr.  Rands 
lived  there.  But  none  of  the  inhabitants  knew  the  name  ;  neither 
did  the  tradesmen's  carmen  who  were  delivering  goods  on  the 
Rye.  At  last,  as  day  was  wearing  to  eventide,  an  intelligent 
postman  was  interrogated,  and  he  thought  he  remembered  the 
name — for,  said  he,  '  it  ain't  a  common  name  like  Smith  or  Brown  ; 
but  it  isn't  up  on  the  Rye.'  After  a  pause  for  thought  he  continued, 
'  I  remember,  it  was  when  I  had  the  other  round ;  yes !  Do 
you  know  Choumert  Grove  ?  '  The  boy  did  not  know  ;  so  the 
friendly  postman  explained  its  topographical  position  elaborately, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  got  through  he  also  remembered  that 
Mr.  Rands  lived  at  Choumert  Cottage  in  the  Grove  of  the  same 
name  :  '  and  a  very  nice  gentleman  he  is,  too  !  ' 

Choumert  Grove  lay  between  Rye  Lane  and  the  market  gardens 
that,  at  that  date,  ran  down  the  hill  from  Camberwell  Grove.  The 
Cottage  was  found,  and  Rands  himself  answered  the  boy's  knock. 
Apologising  for  delay,  he  explained  how  he  had  been  searching 
for  the  author  on  Peckham  Rye.  Rands  inspected  the  address 
on  the  package  and  was  greatly  amused  that  Strahan  should 
imagine  that  he  lived  in  a  comparatively  '  swell '  place  like  the 
Rye — the  abode  of  well-to-do  City  men.  '  I  suspect,'  he  said, 
'  that  when  he  came  to  see  me  he  gave  my  address  to  the  cabman 
at  the  station,  and  did  not  trouble  to  see  in  which  direction  he 
drove.  However,'  he  added,  '  I'm  glad  you  have  found  me ; 
and  we  are  just  sitting  down  to  tea,  so  that's  all  right.  Come  along.' 
So  the  small  boy,  very  tired,  was  made  to  sit  down  with  the  Rands 
family  and  share  their  meal  in  the  little  parlour.  Afterwards, 
whilst  father  attended  to  his  proofs,  Will  was  bidden  to  show  his 
tame  jackdaw  and  Mary  her  silkworms  to  the  messenger.  Rands 
struck  him  as  an  exceedingly  kind  and  gentle  soul.  He  enclosed 
a  note  with  his  proofs,  chaffing  Strahan  about  his  loose  way  of 
directing  letters  ;  and  when  the  great  little  publisher  realised  the 
weary  trudge  he  had  caused  he  apologised  to  the  small  boy. 
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William  Brighty  Rands  had  published  anonymously  two 
clever  books  for  children — '  Lilliput  Levee  '  and  '  Lilliput  Legends  ' 
— and  the  proofs  in  the  packet  were  of  a  third  volume,  '  Lilliput 
Lectures.'  The  good  quality  of  his  work  was  rediscovered  about 
a  dozen  years  ago  and  the  books  were  reprinted.  James  Payn 
dubbed  him  Laureate  of  the  Nursery.  He  published  work  of 
another  sort  under  the  pen  names  of  Henry  Holbeach  and  Matthew 
Browne. 

Among  the  well-known  literary  men  with  whom  the  small  boy 
was  brought  into  slight  contact  from  their  more  or  less  frequent 
calls  at  the  office,  were  jovial  John  Stuart  Blackie,  his  long  white 
locks  falling  over  his  shoulders ;  the  rather  rough-looking  poet, 
Robert  Buchanan  ;  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  author  of  '  Music  and 
Morals ' ;  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  father  of  the  more  famous  Sir  W. 
Schwenck  Gilbert,  then  known  chiefly  by  his  '  Bab  Ballads  '  and 
his  contributions  to  Fun.  The  father  was  a  quiet  old  gentle- 
man who  frequently  sat  long  and  patiently,  waiting  his  turn  to 
see  Strahan.  In  addition  to  several  successful  novels,  he  wrote 
anonymously  on  social  subjects  ('  Facta  non  Verba '  and '  Contrasts '), 
and  under  his  own  name  several  stories  for  young  people  ('  King 
George's  Middy '  and  '  The  Magic  Mirror ')  which  were  cleverly 
and  whimsically  illustrated  by  '  Bab.'  Another  familiar  caller 
was  the  kindly  Dutch  ex-pastor,  John  de  Liefde,  author  of  '  The 
Charities  of  Europe,'  and  a  story-book  '  The  Postman's  Bag.' 
Frederick  Locker,  the  poet,  was  often  there  wearing  usually  an 
Inverness  cape.  The  small  boy — who  had  to  seek  him  occasionally 
in  his  Victoria  Street  flat — had  an  idea  that  in  this  garment  Locker 
was  copying  the  greater  poet,  his  friend  Tennyson,  but  the  wearing 
of  it  was  probably  due  to  his  delicate  health.  This  was  before 
his  second  marriage  and  the  attachment  of  his  new  wife's  name 
(Lampson)  to  his  own.  It  was  said  in  the  office  that  he  never 
wrote  a  poem  without  wanting  to  add  it  to  his  book  ('  London 
Lyrics ')  and  issue  a  new  edition.  He  was  always  eager  to  know 
how  many  copies  had  been  sold  since  his  last  visit. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Paul's 
for  the  recovery  from  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1872),  the 
office  was  crowded  with  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  throughout 
a  long  day.  All  the  noted  people  for  whom  the  firm  published 
had  been  invited,  and  many  brought  friends.  The  police  regula- 
tions precluded  passage  of  the  street  barricades  after  8  A.M.  ;  and 
when  the  small  boy  reached  '  56  '  he  found  that  many  of  the  guests 
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had  arrived — some,  he  learned,  were  there  before  six  o'clock. 
Notables  were  all  over  the  house  ;  and  when  the  royal  procession 
passed  not  only  was  every  window  packed  with  them,  but  there 
was  an  overflow  upon  the  roof  and  among  the  chimney-stacks. 

The  most  notable  of  the  firm's  clients  was  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Poet  Laureate ;  and  on  several  occasions  the  small  boy  had  to 
wait  upon  him.  When  visiting  London  it  was  Tennyson's  custom 
to  stay  with  his  friend  J.  T.  Knowles,  the  architect,  editor  in  turn 
of  the  Contemporary  and  Nineteenth  Century  Reviews,  at  his 
villa  '  The  Hollies '  on  Clapham  Common ;  and  there  the  boy 
journeyed  with  proofs  or  presents  of  game.  In  the  winter  of  1870- 
71  there  was  published  '  The  Window ;  or  the  Loves  of  the 
Wrens,'  with  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  There  had  been 
trouble  with  certain  American  publishers  who  had  issued  pirated 
editions  of  Tennyson's  works,  of  which  a  large  number  of  copies 
had  been  recently  confiscated  by  the  Customs  on  arrival  in  this 
country.  Agents  in  London  had  bribed  compositors  in  order 
to  obtain  stolen  proofs  of  new  work,  that  it  might  be  cabled  to 
the  United  States  and  rushed  into  publication  in  advance  of  the 
authorised  (and  royalty-paying)  edition.  The  greatest  care  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  such  leakage.  One  afternoon, 
Strahan  told  the  small  boy  that  proofs  of  the  new  work  were 
promised  by  the  printers  for  six  o'clock.  He  wished  the  boy  to 
take  them  to  Mr.  Tennyson  at  once  ;  and  he  explained  the  need 
for  the  utmost  caution  and  vigilance,  as  he  might  be  accosted 
and  offered  some  specious  reason  for  parting  with  the  package. 
He  was  to  deliver  the  proofs  to  no  one  but  Mr.  Tennyson.  In 
after  years  the  small  boy  often  wondered  why  an  older  messenger 
had  not  been  selected  for  such  a  mission. 

At  six  o'clock  there  was  no  sign  of  the  proofs.  The  staff  de- 
parted, and  only  Mr.  Strahan  and  the  boy  were  left  in  the  office. 
Strahan  habitually  worked  late,  and  the  post-boy  for  the  week 
remained  until  eight  o'clock  in  order  to  post  late-fee  letters  at  the 
General  Post  Office,  or  if  necessary  rush  to  Euston  to  post  northern 
letters  directly  into  the  travelling  post-office  on  the  Scotch  mail- 
train.  On  this  evening  the  publisher  came  down  from  his  room  several 
times  to  enquire  about  the  Tennyson  proofs,  and  about  8.30  he  sent 
the  boy  out  to  get  some  supper.  There  were  then  no  telephones, 
so  it  was  impossible  to  relieve  feelings  by  telling  the  printers  what 
was  thought  of  them.  At  last,  somewhere  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
proofs  arrived  from  Bradbury's,  and  little  time  was  lost  in  dealing 
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with  them  and  making  up  a  packet  for  the  author.  It  was  an 
early  winter,  and  when  the  boy  left  Clapham  Road  station  he 
found  a  good  depth  of  snow  to  be  waded  through  and  the  paths 
across  the  Common  were  obliterated. 

Tennyson  had  been  expecting  the  proofs,  and,  apparently, 
had  been  sitting  up  and  waiting,  possibly  fearing  that  the  pirates 
had  got  hold  of  them.  Anyway,  as  soon  as  the  young  courier  was 
admitted  the  fine  figure  of  the  poet  appeared  in  the  hall  and  rather 
sharply  charged  the  boy  with  loitering  on  his  errand.  This  was  a 
quite  tender  point  with  the  small  boy  ;  so  he  explained  the  anxious 
vigil  of  Mr.  Strahan  and  himself,  and  how  he  had  caught  the  first 
train  possible  and  had  hurried  over  the  snow.  The  poet  had  now 
opened  the  packet  and,  apparently,  was  mollified  by  the  sight  of 
the  still  damp  proofs  with  their  refreshing  fragrance  of  printers' 
ink  :  for  he  said  in  kindlier  tones — 

'  It's  a  wintry  night,  my  boy ;  and  you  will  be  glad  to  have 
a  glass  of  wine  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir ;  thank  you.'  The  boy  by  deliberate  choice  was  an 
abstainer. 

'  Oh,  you'd  rather  not  ?  Are  you  a  teetotaller  ? '  The  boy 
admitted  that  he  was.  Then  the  poet  patted  the  boy's  shoulder 
lightly,  and— 

'  That's  right,  my  boy ;  stick  to  that  and  you  will  be  glad 
when  you  are  older.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  a  cup  of  coffee  ? ' 

The  boy  thanked  him  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
coffee.  He  had  it. 

It  was  now  too  late  for  trains,  and  the  boy  had  to  find  his  way 
'  across  country '  by  way  of  Brixton  to  his  home  on  the  Peckham 
border  of  Camberwell.  When,  next  day,  in  the  office  he  was 
settling  his  travelling  expenses  with  the  cashier,  he  mentioned 
his  encounter  with  the  Laureate,  and  the  cashier  exclaimed — 
'  Silly  little  fool !  Refused  a  glass  of  wine  from  Tennyson  ? 
Teetotaller  or  no  teetotaller,  I'd  have  had  that  glass  of  wine  and 
bragged  about  it  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ! ' 

The  small  boy  was  not  without  some  of  the  smartness  of  Cockney 
youth,  and  he  retorted,  '  If  I  want  to  brag,  I  can  brag  about  a 
cup  of  coffee  as  well  as  about  a  glass  of  wine ' ;  but  the  cashier 
thought  it  was  different. 

When  Alexander  Strahan  left  the  firm  (which  afterwards 
changed  its  style  to  Isbister  &  Co.)  this  particular  function  of  the 
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small  boy  ceased.  He  was  getting  older  and  more  robust,  and 
was  given  more  important  duties,  which  still  enabled  him  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  appearance  or  personality  of  well-known 
literary  workers,  and  lasting  friendships  with  several,  including 
Dr.  A.  H.  Japp,  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie,  Mrs.  Mayo  ('  Edward 
Garrett '),  Benjamin  Waugh,  who  founded  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Among  familiar  callers  at 
the  office  in  these  later  years  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
then  active  in  his  crusade  for  healthy  houses.  Another  frequent 
visitor  was  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  the  popular  writer  on  natural 
history,  who  one  day  played  a  Frank  Bucklandish  trick  upon 
some  of  the  staff.  He  brought  with  him  what  he  declared  to  be 
a  rabbit-pie  of  his  own  making,  and  asked  the  staff  for  opinions 
upon  his  skill  as  a  cook.  A  number  partook  of  small  helpings  ; 
and  the  general  verdict  was  '  excellent.'  Then  Wood  confessed 
that  his  rabbits  were  rats,  trapped  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  their  food  was  beyond  suspicion.  One 
participant,  when  he  heard  this,  had  to  retire  precipitately  and 
part  with  his  share. 

Cunningham  Geikie,  with  whom  the  boy  corresponded  at 
intervals  for  many  years,  retired  to  Bournemouth  about  1890, 
and  was  very  solicitous  that  the  boy  should  pay  him  a  visit ;  but 
the  dates  that  were  open  for  one  were  never  quite  convenient 
for  the  other.  In  one  of  his  letters  Geikie  said  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce his  correspondent  to  a  friend  living  at  Parkstone  who  desired 
to  know  him  :  he  had  travelled  a  good  deal  and  had  many  things 
he  thought  would  interest  Geikie's  friend.  This  was  none  other 
than  Alfred  Russel  Wallace ;  but  Geikie  wrote  as  though  he  were 
unaware  of  the  great  fame  of  his  neighbour — though  this  does 
not  seem  possible. 

With  such  associations  it  was,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that 
the  boy  should  develop  a  bias  towards  literature ;  and  some  early 
experiments  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Dr.  Japp — for 
many  years  the  firm's  reader  and  adviser — led  to  the  publication 
of  a  modest  first  volume  in  1880.  It  was  a  proud  day,  a  few  years 
later,  when  he  was  invited  to  write  for  Good  Words  two  articles 
to  complete  a  quartette  that  Richard  Jefferies  had  undertaken 
to  contribute  ;  illness  had  prevented  Jefferies  from  supplying  more 
than  two.  Thereafter,  the  boy  contributed  many  articles  at 
intervals.  E.  S. 
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THE  TALENT  WITH  USURY. 
BY  BERNARD  W.  HENDERSON,  D.  LITT. 

I.  THE  CHOIRBOY. 

THE  Precentor  was  in  the  act  of  divesting  himself  of  surplice  and 
hood  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in,'  he  cried. 

A  choirboy,  himself  still  white-robed,  entered. 

'  Please,  sir,'  he  said, '  here  is  your  own  anthem-book.  You  left 
it  behind  in  chapel.' 

'  Thanks  very  much,  Jack,'  said  the  other.  '  Very  careless  of 
me  to  leave  it  about,  specially  this  last  Sunday  of  term.  You 
sang  your  solo  just  now  in  the  Wesley  really  capitally,'  he  added. 
'  And  tell  the  other  boys  that  I  was  very  pleased  with  them  too. 
Their  descending  thirds  in  "  with  a  pure  heart  fervently  "  were 
quite  perfect.  Westminster  couldn't  have  done  better.' 

'  Next  term,'  he  continued,  successfully  ridding  himself  at  last 
of  the  enveloping  surplice  and  contentedly  looking  for  his  pipe, 
'  I  have  a  special  solo  for  you  for  Eights  Week  Sunday.  It  is  called 
"  With  Verdure  Clad,"  and  the  full  choir  follows  on  with  "  The 
Heavens  are  telling."  We  have  never  done  it  yet  here  in  College, 
but  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  tackle  it  now.' 

'  Who  is  it  by,  sir  ?  '  asked  the  boy. 

'  Old  Joseph  Haydn,'  the  Precentor  answered.  *  Papa  Haydn, 
as  Mozart  used  to  call  him.  You  know — the  "  Insanae  et  vanae 
curae "  man.  He  was  nearly  seventy  when  he  wrote  "  The 
Creation."  And  this  air  in  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  ever  written. 
Your  voice  is  just  at  its  best  now,  and  I  want  to  hear  you  in  this 
solo  specially.  I'm  sure  you  will  love  it  too.  And  I  have  known 
Exeter  Chapel  so  full  on  Sunday  evening  in  Eights  Week  that  you 
couldn't  squeeze  another  chair  or  person  in  anywhere.  So  we 
must  do  our  best  that  day.' 

The  boy  lingered  in  the  room,  nervously  fiddling  with  the 
of  the  anthem-book  as  it  lay  on  the  table. 

'  Anything  else,  Jack  ?  '  the  Don  asked. 
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1  0  sir,'  said  the  boy,  '  do  you  think  I  could  go  in  for  music 
altogether  when  I  grow  up  ?  ' 

The  Precentor  took  rapid  notice  of  the  flushed  and  excited  face. 

'  What  do  your  parents  say  about  it  ?  '  he  queried. 

'  Will  you  go  and  talk  to  them,  sir  ?  '  pleaded  the  boy.  Then, 
taking  his  courage  in  both  hands,  he  poured  out  his  whole  story  as 
a  nervous  boy — the  barriers  of  reticence  once  down — will  once  in 
a  while  venture  to  do.  His  father  wanted  him  to  leave  Oxford 
as  soon  as  his  voice  broke — after  the  summer  he  expected — and 
had  put  his  name  down  for  the  Conway,  so  as  to  get  him  a  first-class 
berth  later  on  as  officer  in  the  Mercantile  Marine — C.P.O.S.  perhaps, 
if  he  were  lucky.  That  was  all  very  well,  but  he  himself  was  most 
frightfully  keen  on  music. 

'  You  see,  sir,'  he  went  on,  '  it  isn't  that  I  mind  the  Conway 
a  bit.  I  should  love  the  rugger  and  the  rowing  and  the  swimming, 
and  I  don't  mind  roughing  it  when  it  comes  to  going  to  sea.  I 
expect  I'd  get  on  all  right.  But  it's  just  the  music.  I've  learnt 
a  lot  about  it  ever  since  I've  been  in  the  choir  here,  and  I've  been 
having  organ  lessons  the  last  three  years.  And  I've  written  some 
songs  and  hymn  tunes,  and  two  oratorios  as  well,'  he  added,  rather 
shyly. 

*  Something  like ! '  said  the  Precentor  smiling,  as  the  boy 
paused.  '  I  should  like  to  see  them  if  you  will  bring  them  round 
to  me  one  day.  What  were  the  oratorios  about  ?  ' 

'  The  first  was  "  Jerusalem,"  '  the  youngster  answered.  '  That 
was  quite  easy  to  make  up,  because  the  word  came  such  a  lot  of 
times  in  the  Concordance.  Then  I  set  to  work  on  "  John," — that 
was  number  two,  and  it  is  just  finished.  Part  One  is  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Part  Two  is  John  the  Apostle.  There  are  some 
gorgeous  words  for  music  in  the  Revelation — simply  ripping  ones.' 

'  With  a  unity  of  conception  literally  nominal,'  murmured  the 
Precentor  to  himself,  careful  lest  the  boy  should  hear  him. 

'  Well,  but  what  is  your  idea  then,  Jack,'  he  asked,  '  if  it  isn't 
to  be  the  Conway  ?  ' 

'  I'd  stop  on  at  the  High  School  here,  sir/  the  boy  answered, 
1  till  I  was  old  enough  for  the  Royal  College,  and  go  on  with  the 
organ  lessons,  and  have  some  harmony  and  counterpoint  as  well, 
if  you  would  fix  this  up  for  me.  Then,  after  the  Royal  College 
I  want  frightfully  to  come  back  to  College  here  as  Organ  Scholar. 
And  when  that  was  done  I'd  get  a  Cathedral  post  somewhere. 
0  sir,  I've  all  sorts  of  ideas  if  I  may  gojor  music !  Will  you  go 
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and  talk  to  father  and  mother  about  it  ?  I'm  half  afraid  pater 
will  be  awfully  sick  at  first  at  the  plan,  but  he  will  listen  to  you 
all  right,  and  you  will  try  to  talk  him  round,  won't  you,  sir  ?  ' 
he  pleaded  hopefully. 

The  Precentor  hesitated. 

'  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  very  wise  notion,'  he 
said.  '  You  see,  Jack,  you  can't  earn  much  of  a  living  these  days 
at  music,  not  even  if  you  turned  out  to  be  quite  first-class  at  it, 
and  it  is  a  little  early  to  judge  as  yet.  And,  besides,  your  voice, 
worse  luck,  can't  last  very  much  longer,  and  you  have  to  decide 
about  the  Conway  for  next  September  or  you  will  be  getting  too 
old.  Let  me  see — you  are  fourteen  this  month,  aren't  you  ?  ' 

The  boy  nodded.  By  a  great  effort  he  seemed  to  be  mastering 
a  breakdown. 

'  And,'  the  other  continued  hurriedly,  affecting  not  to  notice 
the  battle  with  the  threatening  tears,  '  there  never  has  been  much 
of  a  living  in  music,  you  know.  Some  of  the  very  greatest  musicians 
had  a  desperate  struggle  with  poverty  all  their  lives.' 

'  But  look  at  Elgar  and  Stanford  and  Parry,  and — and — lots 
of  others,'  the  boy  objected  bravely.  '  They  make  any  amount, 
don't  they  ?  ' 

'  Not  such  large  amounts,  perhaps,'  said  the  Precentor,  smiling. 
'  And  lots  of  the  lots  had  rather  a  rough  time,  I  fancy.' 

'  Then  there  was  that  other  solo  boy  here  you  told  me  about,' 
pleaded  the  boy,  still  fighting.  '  You  know,  the  choirboy  who 
went  from  here  to  the  Conway  before  the  war,  and  was  middy 
R.N.R.,  and  at  the  Falkland  Islands  battle.  Didn't  he,  though, 
give  up  the  sea,  when  peace  came,  for  the  sake  of  music  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  the  Don  answered,  '  that  is  so.    But  then  his  health 

was  not  very  good.    And  it  remains  to  be  seen ' 

'  Well,  anyway,'  he  broke  off, '  I  will  come  and  have  a  talk  with 
your  parents  one  afternoon  next  week ;  but  don't  you  count  too 
much  upon  it.' 

'  Thanks  awfully,  sir,'  said  the  boy,  gratefully.  '  Isn't  that  a 
new  portrait  you've  got  ? '  he  continued,  with  a  boy's  desire  to 
be  quit  of  an  awkward  topic  when  all  that  can  be  said  about  it 
has  been  said. 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  other,  '  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?    It  is 
a  likeness  of  Mozart  when  he  was  just  your  age.     Isn't  it  a  jolly 
picture  ?    And  it  isn't  in  Otto  Jahn's  "  Life  "  either/ 
*  Is  that  a  book,  sir  ?  '  the  boy  asked. 
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'  Why,  yes,'  the  Precentor  answered.  '  I  have  talked  such  a 
lot  to  you  about  my  favourite  Mozart  that  I  thought  I  must  have 
shown  you  the  famous  "  Life  "  of  him  written  by  Otto  Jahn. 
There  is  actually  a  portrait  of  Mozart  on  the  wall  there  which  came 
from  Otto  Jahn's  library.  And  there  are  the  three  fat  volumes  of 
his  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  '  he  added,  pointing  to  a  book-shelf.  '  They 
are  the  English  translation,  and,  do  you  know,  I  believe  I  like 
them  the  best  of  all  my  books,  just  because  when  I  was  a  schoolboy 
of  your  age  I  started  saving  up  my  weekly  pocket-money  for  months 
and  months  to  get  enough  to  buy  this  book  with  it.  Then  Christmas 
came — so  I  was  able  to  get  all  three  volumes  at  once.  I  was  proud.' 

'  But  it  all  makes  me  think  doubtfully  about  your  plan,  Jack,' 
he  added  gravely.  '  For  Mozart,  you  know,  is  just  the  greatest 
and  the  loveliest  musician  of  them  all,  and  he  died  quite  young 
and  very  poor  and  in  much  misery.  One  day  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  him.  But  it  is  time  to  say  good-night  now.' 

'  Good-night,  sir,  and  thanks  very  much,'  the  boy  answered. 


II.  FRAGMENTS  OF  THREE  LETTERS. 

(a)  From  Anna  Welzheim  to  Madam  Susan  Langport,  of  London  City. 

'SALZBUBG,  May:  1763. 

' .  .  .  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  was  in  a  better  temper 
this  midday.  The  new  Mass  by  our  Vice-Capellmeister,  Hen- 
Leopold  Mozart,  had  pleased  him,  and  he  opined  that  he  was 
getting  a  good  return  for  the  miserable  pittance  which  he  pays 
by  way  of  stipend  to  the  poor  fellow.  In  fact  the  Mass  was  of 
merit.  Not  that  the  singing  here  can,  to  my  thinking,  compare 
with  that  you  gave  me  the  hearing  of  last  year,  the  singing  boys 
of  Paul's  Church  in  your  London  city.  How  could  it,  when  we 
have  but  half  a  dozen  tired,  worn-out  voices  of  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop's choir  perched  up  aloft  in  that  small  gallery  to  sing  all 
the  music  of  the  Mass  ?  Who  comes  to  our  Salzburg  for  Church 
music  had  had  more  sense  had  he  stayed  at  home.  But  to-day 
Fraulein  Raster,  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  gave  her  service*— the  worthy 
Herr  Leopold  besought  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes — and  the 
'  Incarnatus '  was  thus  worthily  rendered,  with  many  an  Italian 
trill  and  turn,  'tis  true,  and  not  simply,  as  your  English  boy  might 
have  sung  it ;  but  that  is  not  our  way.  Italy  reigns  supreme  over 
our  German  music.  'Tis  a  happy  thing,  that,  for  we  are  but  a 
stodgy  folk  with  little  ear  for  music  by  nature,  methinks. 
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'  So  the  new  Mass  went  well,  and  the  Herr  Leopold  was  greeted 
warmly  for  it.  In  faith  it  is  melodious.  If  his  small  son  Wolfgang, 
who  they  say  is  a  musical  prodigy— just  seven  years  of  age  he 
is — take  after  his  father  we  shall  have  some  lovely  tunes  in  Salzburg 
yet.  When  the  Mass  was  done,  the  urchin,  who  was  in  the  min- 
strels' gallery,  clambered  on  his  father's  knee.  "  My  Mass  shall  be 
in  G,"  quoth  he  ;  "  C  major  I  like  not  so  well.  Perchance  A  would 
be  still  better,  but  Herr  PufTel  singeth  ever  his  sharps  below  the 
pitch."  The  impudence  of  the  little  fellow  !  All  this  with  a  face 
as  serious  as  had  he  been  Vice-Capellmeister  himself. 

'  This  calls  me  to  mind  that  of  which  I  meant  mainly  to  write 
to  you.  At  midday  I  was  waiting  on  his  Grace  when  there  was 
a  knock  upon  the  door  and  there  appears  Herr  Leopold  Mozart, 
very  humbly,  craving  leave  of  absence  yet  again  (he  hath  already 
been  twice  away  on  tour).  He  desireth  to  take  once  more  his 
two  darlings,  Anna  the  girl,  and  the  boy  Wolfgang,  to  show  their 
music  at — where  do  you  suppose  ?  No  shorter  a  journey  than 
Munich  and  Brussels  AND  Paris  AND  London,  if  you  please.  I 
was  downright  affrighted,  but,  to  my  wonder,  the  Archbishop 
was  complacency  itself. 

'  "  When  would  you  be  back  ?  "  asked  he. 

'  Leopold  had  worked  it  all  out  carefully.  His  Grace  saw  no 
particular  objection.  The  musicians  would  do  credit,  he  trusted, 
to  their  Patron  in  all  these  famous  cities.  "  Of  course  the  Vice- 
Capellmeister  would  expect  no  salary  during  his  absence  ?  In; 
fact,  his  Grace  might  even  suggest  that  he  paid  something  at  least 
to  whoso  should  take  his  place  while  he  was  away  ?  " 

'  The  Lord  Archbishop  at  this  paused  questioningly.  Poor  Herr 
Leopold,  who  is  as  poverty-stricken,  you  know,  as  all  our  musicians 
always  are,  had  the  sense  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  is  taking  his 
two  prodigies  on  tour  to  earn  money  as  well  as  fame,  I  think.  At 
least  he  hopes  for  this,  sanguine  fellow  that  he  is. 

'Well,  continued  his  Grace  presently,  he  would  not  press 
that  point.  "Herr  Mozart  might  start  upon  his  travels  as  soon  as 
he  pleased.  He  himself  was  leaving  Salzburg  for  some  months' 
stay  at  the  Imperial  Court  very  shortly,  so  that  the  music  at  the 
Cathedral  could  very  conveniently  be  curtailed.  He  wished  Herr 
Mozart  good  morning." 

'  Herr  Leopold  bowed  profoundly,  and  made  to  go. 

'  "  Remember  though,"  added  our  Lord  the  Archbishop  very 
sharply,  "  you  belong  to  Salzburg  all  the  time,  you  and  your  boy 
in  due  course,  if  he  turns  out  of  any  use.  Make  no  mistake  con- 
cerning that !  I  have  not  paid  you  for  your  music  all  these  years 
and  promoted  you  of  late  to  have  you  running  off  to  Germany 
or  to  England,  that  accursed  land  of  heretics,  and  stopping  there. 
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You  and  your  boy  are  to  come  back  here  speedily,  and  do  what 
you  are  bid  ;  make  very  sure  of  that." 

<  With  eager  protestations  of  unshakable  loyalty  to  his  Grace, 
as  the  Court  papers  say,  Herr  Vice-Capellmeister  Leopold  Mozart 
bowed  himself  out  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Presence. 

'  Don't  you  think  I  could  write  Court  news  for  St.  James's  ? 
But  this  is  the  point.  If  the  father  and  the  two  children  do  arrive 
in  London,  do  you  not  only  go  to  hear  them  but  also,  for  my  sake, 
do  them  any  kindness  you  can.  Girl  prodigies  of  course  come  to 
nothing,  and  most  boy  marvels  lose  all  their  interest  for  the  public 
as  soon  as  ever  they  cease  to  be  children,  and  their  music  blows 
out  like  a  candle.  But  the  small  lad  Wolfgang  is  really  a  delight- 
ful, serious,  snub-nosed  child,  and  he  will  ravish  you  with  his 
playing  alike  on  harpsichord  and  any  pair  of  organs  he  can  set 
his  small  feet  to.  Give  him  a  kiss  from  me  if  you  manage  to 
come  to  talk  with  him  in  London  city. 

'  My  cousin,  Herr  Rohden,  whom  you  remember,  travelleth  now 
to  England,  and  beareth  with  him  this  letter.  Ask  him  not,  how- 
ever, concerning  our  Salzburg  music.  He  is  a  true  Salzburger, 
and  sees  no  profit,  he  says,  in  any  such  noises.' 


(b)  From  Madam  Susan  Langport  to  Frau  Anna  WelzJieim  oj  Salzburg. 
1  BEEAD  STREET,  CHEPESIDE,  LONDON:  June,  1764. 

'.  .  .  I  have  made  acquaintance  of  your  Wolfgang  child,  as 
you  bade  me,  or  rather  my  boy  Ernest  has,  in  a  right  curious 
fashion.  We  all  had  heard  much  of  Herr  Mozart  and  his  children, 
and  how  that  the  little  boy  had  won  veritable  triumphs  in  half 
the  cities  of  Europe  or  ever  he  came  here,  where  he  captured  the 
Royal  Court  as  quickly  by  his  playing.  But  I  myself  saw  him  not 
for  many  weeks,  until  there  came  this  Sunday  last,  when  I  fared 
as  of  wont  to  Paul's  Church.  My  son  is  leader  now  of  the  singing 
boys  here — it  rejoices  me  that  you  call  the  music  of  it  still  to  mind, 
and  I  warrant  you  would  find  it  no  worse  to-day.  It  fell  now  to 
my  boy's  part  to  sing  solo  of  an  anthem  by  our  glorious  maestro 
Handel,  who,  to  our  sorrow,  hath  lately  passed  away,  full  of  years 
and  honour.  In  front  of  me,  as  I  sate  in  church  to  hearken  him, 
hard  up  under  the  chancel  rails  I  saw  the  little  stranger  with  his 
father,  as  I  suppose.  Tell  not  the  Lord  Archbishop  Sigismund  of 
his  servant's  attendance  at  such  heretical  worship,  I  pray  you. 
In  very  truth,  Herr  Leopold  looked  uneasy.  He  must  be,  methinks, 
a  strait-laced,  orthodox  fellow  with  you  at  home.  There  too  was 
your  Wolfgang,  for  ever  jerking  up  and  down  and  playing  with 
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the  border  of  his  fine  embroidered  coat,  till  I  feared  me  that  the 
crabbed  old  verger  John  Newman  would  hale  him  presently  out 
incontinent  from  church.  But  then  at  last  came  the  Handel 
music  and  my  boy's  singing  therein,  and  then  sate  your  urchin 
still  indeed,  and  methought  I  saw  great  tears  come  rolling  down 
his  cheeks.  And  when  'twas  finished,  he  stayed  ever  motionless 
while  the  Dean  gave  his  blessing  and  the  folk  began  departing. 
Then  presently  there  came  the  singing  boys  streaming  away  down 
side  aisle  towards  the  great  north  door.  On  a  sudden  up  jumps 
small  master  Wolfgang  and  runs  at  top  speed  and  flings  his  arms 
round  Ernest's  neck  and  kisses  him  there  in  the  church  before 
them  all.  I  warrant  you  my  boy  blushed  up  scarlet  at  it.  But 
he  was  kind  to  the  child,  and  put  his  arm  around  him.  "  Wouldest 
like  to  come  and  see  our  organ  ?  "  quoth  he.  So  he  took  off  the 
small  boy  up  to  the  Doctor  Jones  as  he  sate  there  playing  to 
the  few  who  stayed  to  listen.  On  a  sudden  the  music  ceased  and 
then  began  again,  and  there  was  the  little  foreigner  with  hands 
upon  the  keys,  though  his  feet  reached  not  near  the  great  pedals. 
Notwithstanding,  he  made  a  brave  show  of  music  to  our  delight. 

*  My  boy  Ernest  asketh  me  what  he  himself  shall  do  when, 
alas  !  his  voice  serveth  him  no  longer,  as  must  soon  befall.  What 
think  you  ?  Shall  he  study  music  with  the  learned  Doctor  ? 
But  methinks,  crowded  though  all  things  are  these  days,  'twere 
better  I  apprenticed  him  to  some  good  honest  trade  than  trust 
to  the  chances  of  the  fickle  jade  music. 

'  Better  for  your  little  Wolfgang  too,  I  misdoubt  me,  genius 
though  perhaps  he  be,  than  that  he  should  be  slave  to  a  pursy 
ecclesiastic  for  the  barest  living  wage !  Will  you  cry  fie  on  me 
for  this  ?  But  we  English  always  have  a  thought  for  board  and 
lodging  rather  than  for  music  and  her  rare  delights.  Bethink 
you  of  our  thrifty  Scottish  neighbours  too.  Never  a  single  musician 
have  they  produced,  no,  nor  ever  will,  while  they  chase  for  ever 
after  money.  Let  your  Herr  Mozart  be  wise  for  his  little  son  in 
time.  . 


(c)  From  Franz  Sussmayr  to  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  of  London. 

'VnanfA:  Dee;,  1791; 

' ...  I  am  but  just  returned  from  the  Master's  melancholy 

burying.    You  were  his  one  and  only  English  pupil,  some  five  or 

six  years  since,  I  think,  and  will  desire  to  know  the  story  briefly.  .  .  . 

'  So  the  Zauberftdte  was  a  triumph,  and  will  surely  be  immortal. 

But  he  was  sorely  overwrought  and  overstrained  these  last  few 
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weeks.  He  knew  not  how  glorious  was  his  success.  Ever  too 
Frau  Mozart,  so  ailing  and  sickly  is  she,  was  crying  on  him  for 
money,  and  it  was  always  hard  for  the  Master  to  come  by  that. 
He  toiled  ever  passionately  at  his  Requiem,  which  the  weird  masked 
stranger  had  commanded  of  him,  and  the  fever  grew.  'Twas 
for  himself  he  wrote  it,  he  cried. 

'  Shortly  after  midnight  yesterday  came  the  end.  All  the  day 
had  I  been  at  his  bedside,  he  showing  me  ever  the  score  and  how 
he  willed  that  it  should  go.  'Twas  in  the  "  Lachrymosa  "  at  the 
words  "  homo  reus  "  that  his  pen  stopped.  These  are  the  last 
notes  that  ever  he  wrote  on  earth.  'Tis  I,  perchance,  will  finish  it, 
for  'tis  paid  for  already  and  the  widow  and  the  two  boys  have  not 
the  wherewithal  to  repay.  I  fear  they  will  be  in  sore  straits  of 
poverty  without  this.  When  then  the  Requiem  reaches  you  in 
London  town,  as  it  surely  shortly  will,  turn  you  to  the  "  Lachry- 
mosa "  where  first  the  minor  passeth  into  the  major  key.  This  is 
Heaven's  true  recompense  for  earth's  misery.  Lovelier  melody 
never  sprang  yet  out  of  the  clouds  of  darkness  than  doth  this  sudden 
change.  'Tis  his,  all  his  own.  He  had  shown  me,  as  he  lay  dying, 
how  it  should  change  just  there.  Then  comes  the  minor  again, 
and  the  light  shines  no  more.  But  though  after  years  may  give 
the  music  here  to  Siissmayr,  rest  well  assured  'tis  not  his,  but 
Mozart  in  very  truth. 

'  We  bore  his  body  to-day  to  Stephen's  Church,  and  he  not  yet 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  Thence  it  was  carried  to  St.  Mark's  bury- 
ing yard.  Yet  such  was  the  snow  and  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
that  we  went  not  further  beyond  the  church.  He  lieth  in  an 
unmarked  common  grave.  There  was  no  money  for  aught  else. 
The  widow  rested  ill  in  the  house.  She  will  hardly  find  the  grave, 
with  none  to  show  it  her. 

'  Such  reward  gives  music  to  her  children !  I  tremble  at  the 
thought — yet  must  not  we  two,  the  Master's  pupils,  still  abide 
faithful  to  music's  call  ?  His  touch  may  light  upon  our  music 
yet.  Saith  not  Holy  Writ  of  such  as  he  that  their  name  liveth 
for  evermore  ?  Yet  the  name  may  live,  but  how  can  the  body 
if  it  starve  ?  And  the  Master  lies  at  rest  in  a  pauper's  grave  ! 

'  Commend  me  and  his  memory  to  the  singing  boys  of  yours 
concerning  whom  you  wrote  to  me.  But  consider  ever  needfully 
lest  you  set  any  rashly  upon  the  path  our  Master  trod,  should  you 
ever  come  to  be  organist  at  Paul's  Church  or  that  Royal  Chapel 
wherein  as  a  child  your  first  love  of  music  itself  began.  The 
snow  rageth  furiously  outside  my  window  as  I  write  this.  Would 
you  turn  out  a  boy  hungry  to  face  so  grim  a  night  ?  Doth  music 
deal  more  kindly  with  many  of  her  children  ? 

'  0  Mozart — the  angels  crowd  round  thee  in  heaven  and  thou 
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writest  music  for  the  heavenly  quires.    But  we  mourn  vainly 
for  thee  on  earth,  and  thine  own  little  sons  lack  even  livelihood/ 


III.  THE  CHOICE. 

The  Don,  Precentor  no  longer,  climbed  the  stairs  grimly  to  his 
room.  This  modern  craze  for  archaic,  ugly  music,  he  reflected, 
was  wrecking  the  choir  and  its  singing.  Why  should  the  College 
continue  hiring  boys  to  such  miserable  results  ? 

On  the  table  in  his  room  lay  a  letter.  He  picked  it  up  with 
a  half  laugh.  Jack,  at  least,  had  chosen  wisely  after  all. 

'H.M.S.  "CONWAY,"  Dec.,  192-. 

'  DEAR  SIR, — It  is  blowing  hard,  and  we  only  just  managed 
to  get  over  from  the  Ferry  this  afternoon  after  the  match  without 
getting  swamped.  We  had  a  rare  scrimmage  with  Birkenhead 
in  it  and  scored  them  off,  eight  points  to  nil.  The  kids  of  my  top 
beat  the  others'  third  fifteen  handsomely  too.  I  shall  have  to 
let  their  captain  off  a  whacking  I  promised  him  for  ink-slinging, 
I  expect. 

'  We  are  practising  hard  for  the  concert  next  week.  It  won't 
be  a  bad  show.  Can't  you  come  up  for  it  ?  It  would  be  ripping  to 
show  you  round.  You  paid  a  visit  once  to  the  other  fellow  here, 
you  know.  And  I  am  getting  on  now  near  the  end  of  my  time. 
It's  more  than  two  years  since  I  left  the  choir.  There  are  moments 
when  I  half  wish  I  was  back  in  Oxford  again.  Wasn't  I  just 
crazy  on  music  then  ?  You  really  were  partly  to  blame,  sir, 
with  all  your  talk  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  Parry  and  Walford 
Davies  and  wonderful  music  and  King's  Chapel  at  Cambridge 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I'm  only  jesting,  still  I  did  love  it  all.  But 
I  was  just  a  silly  kid  two  years  ago,  and  I'm  jolly  glad  my  pater 
held  out  firmly.  I'm  going  for  the  C.P.O.S.  when  I  leave  here. 
Some  chance  of  a  living  there  even  in  these  days.  I'll  get  my 
ticket  in  three  years.  Only  your  birds  can  afford  to  be  musicians, 
I  think,  sir. 

'  Have  you  seen  about  the  wreck  of  the  Senegal  ?  My  old 
cadet  captain,  Dick,  you  know,  was  on  her.  Lots  were  drowned, 
but  he  was  picked  up.  He  must  have  had  a  frightfully  exciting 
time,  the  lucky  beggar. 

(  Ever  yours, 

'JACK/ 
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IRISH  SOLDIERS  AND  IRISH  BRIGADES 
BY  STEPHEN  GWYNN. 

THE  Four  Courts  have  gone  the  way  of  Gandon's  other  master- 
piece, the  Custom  House,  and  Dublin  makes  a  great  cry  over  these 
self-inflicted  losses,  which  are  the  graver  because  they  destroy 
links  with  a  great  tradition.  Yet  I  would  have  gladly  given  the 
Four  Courts  to  flames  in  order  to  preserve  the  continuous  existence 
of  those  historic  Irish  regiments,  living  monuments  which  have 
been  swept  into  the  limbo  of  things  discarded  and  outworn.  They 
were  while  they  lived  the  best  means  of  bringing  together  Irishmen 
of  different  creeds  and  factions  in  a  common  comradeship.  Happily 
the  Northern  Government  has  saved  three  of  them ;  and  every 
soldier  knows  that  in  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers 
(the  Faugh-a-ballaghs),  and  even  in  what  are  now  to  be  known  as 
the  Ulster  Rifles,  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  always  mixed 
on  equal  terms  in  the  ranks  and  generally  in  equal  numbers  ;  and 
so  they  always  will  be.  In  the  regiments  that  have  vanished 
or  are  vanishing  there  was  the  same  perfect  equality  of  comrade- 
ship, though  of  course  the  bulk  of  the  men  were  of  the  older  religion 
— as,  on  the  whole,  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  rank  and  file  has  always 
been.  The  valour,  the  special  kind  of  valour,  which  after  an  early 
action  on  the  Somme  caused  a  famous  military  critic  to  speak  of 
the  Irish  as  still  the  best  '  missile  troops '  in  the  British  service, 
has  been  mainly  that  of  the  native  Irish  race,  which  is  of  course 
mainly  Catholic.  But  the  Irish  military  leaders  who  have  chiefly 
distinguished  themselves  in  that  service  have  been,  at  least  until 
quite  lately,  of  the  later  immigrant  stock.  From  Wellington  to 
Roberts  there  is  a  line  of  Irish  Protestant  names,  some  of  which — 
notably  Gough — reappeared  in  the  last  war.  There  have  been, 
of  course,  distinguished  Catholic  officers :  I  knew  a  charming  old 
general,  Sir  Luke  O'Connor,  who  got  his  V.C.  in  the  Crimea,  and 
got  it  in  the  ranks ;  his  religion  did  not  stop  his  advancement. 
But  certainly  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  military  career  was  not 
fully  open  to  Irish  Catholics  in  the  British  Army  ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  ever  was  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Social  influences 
were  very  strong  and  social  influences  were  not  propitious  to  Irish 
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Catholics.  A  tradition  which  had  passed  into  an  instinct  came 
down  from  that  period  when  the  Irish  Catholic  was  held  so  dangerous 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  serve  at  all,  and  if  he  wanted  to  soldier 
must  soldier  in  some  of  the  Continental  armies.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  an  incredible  number  made  that  choice.  An  historian, 
who  based  himself  on  the  French  War  Office  records,  declared 
that  450,000  Irish  fell  in  the  service  of  France  in  the  half-century 
which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  1745.  Lecky  will  not 
accept  the  figure,  but  admits  that  a  competent  investigator  reviewed 
the  matter  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  correct  estimate.  There 
were  in  truth  causes  at  work  which  made  at  least  some  enormous 
figure  fully  intelligible ;  the  history  of  the  Irish  brigades  is  curious 
and  romantic,  but  it  has  a  sinister  background. 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  Irish  as  a  people  have  never  been 
a  military  people.  The  earliest  record  shows  them  as  a  nation 
of  warriors  like  the  early  Greeks, — 'living,  some  two  thousand 
years  ago,  in  a  state  of  society  not  unlike  that  which  Homer 
describes.  But  the  Irish  never  managed  to  pass  from  the  state 
of  being  warriors  into  that  of  being  soldiers  ;  they  never  made  a 
stable  military  organisation.  Something  of  the  sort  was  attempted 
just  before  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period  :  for  the  latest  phase 
of  Irish  traditional  epic  is  occupied  with  the  deeds  of  Finn  MacCool 
and  of  the  Fianna,  of  whom  he  was  chief.  There  is  no  more  doubt 
that  Finn  and  the  Fianna  existed  than  that  Troy  was  besieged : 
and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  organisation  was  a  standing 
army  kept  permanently  on  foot,  and  that  its  creation,  some  three 
centuries  after  Christ,  was  connected  with  the  growth  of  a  central 
monarchy,  the  high  kingship.  There  is  a  mass  of  legend  about 
Finn  and  his  companions  which  is  the  work  of  fancy,  but  chronicle 
is  quite  clear  on  one  fact :  the  Fianna  revolted  against  the  high 
king,  presumably  to  set  up  a  military  dictatorship,  and  the  high 
king  smashed  them  in  a  desperate  battle,  where  he  himself  fell. 
After  this,  there  were  no  more  Fianna,  there  was  no  more  standing- 
army  ;  and  consequently  the  central  monarchy  never  became  8, 
strong  power.  Ireland  went  back  into  the  stage  in  which  every 
man  was  liable  to  have  to  fight  and  nobody  was  a  soldier  ;  in  which 
the  King  of  Ireland  commanded  only  occasional  levies  that  he 
must  call  out  from  civil  life  when  he  needed  to  exercise  authority 
over  subordinate  rulers  who  could  call  out  precisely  similar  forces 
against  him.  Ireland  remained  in  that  state  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  emerging  from  it — because,  as  I  hold,  Ireland  was  not 
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a  military  nation.  But  there  were  always  men  in  Ireland  who 
had  an  aptitude  for  the  military  life,  and,  after  the  time  of  the 
Fianna,  if  they  wanted  to  follow  their  vocation,  they  must  go  out 
of  Ireland.  It  seems  that  very  shortly  after  the  period  of  this 
early  essay  in  militarism,  they  did  so. 

Up  to  the  fifth  century  Eome  was  still  a  great  military  power, 
employing  vast  numbers  of  '  soldiers '  in  the  strict  sense — that  is, 
paid  men  under  a  professional  discipline.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  organisation  of  the  Fianna  was  based  on  knowledge  of  Roman 
war.  They  were  disciplined  foot  soldiers  who  replaced  the  previous 
loose  array  of  chariot  fighters  like  those  whom  Homer  describes 
or  those  whom  Caesar  met  in  Britain.  Just  in  the  same  way,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  negro  chief  studied 
British  tactics  and  created  the  Zulu  impi  which  revolutionised 
native  warfare  in  South  Africa.  Even  after  the  Fianna  were 
disbanded,  the  Irish  remained  for  a  century  or  so  still  predatory 
and  formidable;  the  Romans  in  the  last  stages  of  their  world 
empire  had  unpleasant  experience  of  the  Scotti,  as  they  called 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  But  decadent  Rome  always  sought 
defenders  among  her  foes,  and  the  first  Irish  Brigade  of  which 
there  is  record  was  in  the  Roman  service.  Latin  inscriptions 
found  on  the  ancient  Roman  frontier  record  the  death  of  this 
and  that  member  of  the  '  Primi  Scotti ' — as  who  should  say,  '  First 
Irish  Guards.'  So  far  back  as  that,  we  were  helping  to  hold  the 
Germans  on  the  line  of  the  Rhine. 

But  in  one  of  their  raids  the  Scotti  captured  a  Roman  boy, 
probably  in  South  Wales,  who  in  the  latter  end  subjugated  his 
captors,  for  he  was  Saint  Patrick.  Christianised  Ireland  ceased 
to  be  predatory,  and  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  ninth  its  concern 
was  not  chiefly  with  war. 

Throughout  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  had  to  fight  for 
its  life  against  the  Norse,  and  did  ultimately  succeed  in  getting 
them  under.  This  was  a  desperate  task  and  neither  England  nor 
France  was  successful  in  it.  The  conflict  left  Ireland  politically 
shattered :  Brian  Boru,  who  finally  beat  the  Danes  in  1014,  had 
broken  up  the  traditional  monarchy  to  put  himself  in  power ;  and 
in  the  twelfth  century  there  descended  upon  Ireland,  with  its  loose 
organisation  of  warriors,  a  small  body  of  soldiers  having  the  highest 
military  equipment  of  their  day,  which  struck  terror  by  its  com- 
pleteness. The  Norman  knight  in  full  armour  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  Irish  axemen  and  spearmen  as  a  tank  to  a  rifle- 
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man  ;  and  moreover  he  was  accompanied  by  archers,  and  he 
understood  the  erection  of  blockhouses  to  hold  what  he  won. 
War  in  fact  became  professional,  and  professionalism  in  war  was 
slowly  imposed  on  the  Irish  people  and  their  ruler.  For  defence 
they  were  driven  at  last  to  hire  trained  soldiers  from  the  Gaels 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Englishing  of  the  Irish  name  for  these  is 
galloglasses — which  means  '  foreign  soldiers.'  But  soon  the  Irish 
developed  galloglasses  of  their  own,  and  certain  kindreds  made 
it  a  hereditary  trade  to  be  soldiers — for  instance,  the  McSwineys 
or  Sweeneys  in  Donegal.  When  things  were  dull  in  the  North, 
some  of  them  sought  employ  in  the  South,  and  there  were  McSwiney 
galloglasses  in  County  Cork,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  was  descended 
the  Lord  Mayor  who  faced  death  in  quite  another  kind  of  warfare, 
leading  hunger-strikers  in  a  fast  of  some  eighty  days. 

Yet,  though  before  long  every  petty  ruler  had  his  galloglasses, 
the  political  instincts  of  Ireland  prevented  all  effective  military 
organisation.  At  any  time  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
Irish  could  have  driven  the  English  out,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
undertake  coherent  operations  lasting  for  even  a  year  continuously. 
They  did  not  ever  seriously  make  the  attempt.  In  fighting,  they 
held  their  own  perfectly  well,  but  not  in  military  organisation. 
When  gunpowder  and  especially  when  cannon  came  into  the 
question,  advantage  accumulated  to  the  one  strong  state  which 
could  buy  these  equipments,  and  against  the  many  small  states 
which  could  not.  Probably  the  consciousness  of  possessing  this 
superiority  was  the  real  cause  which  determined  England's  change 
of  policy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Reformation  offered  a 
plea ;  yet  the  deliberate  policy  of  exterminating  Irishmen  from 
a  tract  of  country  and  settling  it  with  English  was  begun  under 
the  Catholic  Queen  Mary,  who  departed  from  her  father's  policy 
of  winning  Ireland  by  turning  Irish  rulers  into  earls  and  barons, 
accepting  their  rank  from  the  Crown.  When  Elizabeth's  reign 
opened,  Irishmen  must  have  known  already  that  they  were  fighting 
for  the  right  to  live,  and  not  merely  for  that  of  adhering  to  their 
own  religion.  But  the  two  issues  were  involved,  and  in  the  last 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  actual  conquest  of  Ireland  was 
completed  by  war  of  the  most  scientific  and  modern  type,  for  it 
starved  out  the  entire  population.  It  was  the  conquest  of  one 
race  by  another,  of  one  religion  by  another ;  and  the  conquering 
race,  marked  off  still  more  sharply  by  its  religion,  was  determined 
to  keep  the  conquered  down.  That  the  conquerors  were  in  a 
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small  minority  of  the  population,  and  possessed  most  of  the 
land,  strengthened  this  resolve.  These  facts  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
history  of  all  modern  Irish  Brigades  in  foreign  service. 

That  history  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  Hugh  O'Neill  and  Rory  O'Donnell,  Earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  fled  from  Ireland  in  1608,  they  went  to 
Flanders  and  found  O'Neill's  son  there,  at  the  head  of  an  Irish 
regiment  in  the  Spanish  service.  During  the  last  two  centuries 
in  which  Gael  and  Englishman  contended  for  mastery,  a  class  had 
grown  up  belonging  to  the  ruling  Gaelic  families  in  Ireland  (as 
also  in  Scotland)  who  were  simply  swordsmen,  thinking  that 
there  was  no  trade  open  to  them  but  to  fight.  When  James  I 
became  sovereign  of  an  exhausted  and  submissive  Ireland,  these 
men  found  their  occupation  gone,  and  James's  counsellors  did 
nothing  to  hamper  their  departure.  Later  on,  when  the  existence 
of  this  class  was  recognised  as  a  danger,  and  it  was  thought  un- 
desirable that  they  should  reinforce  the  armies  of  Catholic  powers 
bearing  enmity  to  Protestant  England,  a  definite  official  attempt 
was  made  to  enrol  them  for  the  Swedish  service.  But  it  did  not 
prosper,  and  those  who  were  enlisted  deserted  in  droves.  Another 
plan  was  then  adopted,  and  recruiting  under  Government  patronage 
began  for  the  King  of  Poland,  who  was  indeed  a  Catholic  monarch 
but  wanted  men  to  fight  the  Turks.  James  and  his  advisers 
thought  that  there  was  no  objection  to  this  employment  of  their 
superfluous  subjects.  But  meanwhile  O'Neills,  O'Donnells,  and 
men  from  the  old  Catholic  families  of  the  English  Pale  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  armies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria, 
and  they  drew  their  kindred  to  themselves.  Whilst  Charles  I 
reigned,  recruiting  officers  from  these  countries  came  over  regularly, 
and  the  practice,  first  connived  at,  was  at  last  openly  recognised — 
though  its  danger  was  perceived  long  before  the  Great  Rebellion 
of  1641  brought  it  into  realisation.  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  of  the 
great  Tyrone  house  came  back  to  Ireland  from  Flanders  in  1642 
with  a  reputation  already  made  which  he  amply  sustained  in  his 
own  country.  He  is  the  first  native  Irishman  whom  we  can  regard 
as  an  accomplished  European  of  the  modern  world,  and  his  time 
shows  no  better  type  of  civilisation.  He  defeated  Munro,  an  able 
soldier,  though  Munro  had  the  advantage  both  of  numbers  and 
equipment ;  and  though  he  died  before  the  opportunity  came 
for  him  to  face  Cromwell,  one  of  his  kinsmen  and  officers,  trained 
in  the  same  school,  inflicted  a  heavy  reverse  on  the  Protector  at 
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Clonmel.  When  those  appalling  twelve  years  of  war  ended  in 
1652,  and  Ireland  was  again  bled  white,  the  victors  used  every 
endeavour  in  their  power  to  get  the  remnants  of  Ireland's  fighting 
men  out  of  Ireland.  Leader  after  leader  was  encouraged  to 
surrender  on  the  terms  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  convoyed 
to  the  Continent — where  there  were  plenty  of  buyers  for  cannon 
fodder.  Then,  after  the  Restoration,  there  came  under  James  II 
the  attempt  to  put  Ireland  into  Catholic  hands.  The  struggle 
was  decided  not  at  the  Boyne,  but  at  battles  after  James  had 
fled  from  Ireland ;  it  ended  in  1691  with  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
Almost  the  only  clause  in  that  covenant  which  was  kept  was  one 
that  England  had  no  wish  to  violate.  Sarsfield  was  allowed  to 
march  out  with  eleven  thousand  armed  men  who  followed  him 
across  the  seas  into  the  French  service,  where  he  and  probably 
most  who  accompanied  him  died  gloriously.  How  it  might  have 
gone  had  the  Treaty  been  observed  and  reasonable  toleration 
accorded  to  Irish  Catholics  in  their  own  country,  no  one  can  say ; 
but  the  Treaty  became  a  scrap  of  dishonoured  paper,  and  in  an 
aristocratic  age  no  Irish  Catholic  could  have  in  Ireland  the  position 
of  a  gentleman.  One  instance  is  eloquent.  Very  few  indeed 
were  those  Irish  who  changed  their  religion  to  save  their  estates ; 
but  at  least  one,  a  Taaffe,  became  a  Protestant  in  order  to  fight  a 
duel — no  Catholic  being  permitted  to  wear  a  sword.  The  reason 
why  throughout  the  eighteenth  century— that  is,  the  period  of  the 
penal  laws — Ireland  found  no  leader  of  her  own  breed,  is  that  the 
Catholic  gentry  as  a  class  forsook  a  country  in  which  they  could 
not  have  the  rights  of  their  birth  ;  and  naturally,  to  increase  their 
own  influence,  they  drew  after  them  all  those  to  whom  that  influence 
extended. 

Once  you  detach  an  Irishman  from  his  land,  no  human  being 
is  more  easily  made  into  a  soldier.  During  the  period  when  the 
Irish  brigades  were  most  famous,  everything  was  done  that  could 
be  done  to  deny  to  the  Catholic  Irishman  at  home  all  advantage 
of  ownership,  all  sense  of  ownership,  all  possibility  of  ownership 
in  land.  The  land  system  which  developed  in  Ireland  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  was  well  designed  to  fill  the  ranks  of  those 
who  had  their  crowning  glory  when  at  Fontenoy  the  charge  of 
Clare's  Brigade  snatched  away  the  victory  which  English  valour 
had  virtually  won. 

That  episode  is  too  well  known  for  more  than  passing  mention, 
but  one  tragic  encounter  of  these  wars  should  be  remembered, 
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for  it  helps  to  realisation  of  the  facts.  At  Fontenoy  (as  at 
Dettingen  where  George  II,  no  bad  judge  of  courage,  saw  the  Irish 
charge  and  cursed  the  laws  which  '  deprived  him  of  such  subjects  ') 
there  were  Irish  on  both  sides.  Among  the  five  Irish  regiments 
now  being  disbanded  is  the  oldest  of  all — the  18th  of  the  line.  In 
1684  '  Lord  Granard's  Foot '  was  formed  out  of  four  independent 
companies,  and  in  the  Williamite  wars  it  alone,  of  the  then  exist- 
ing Irish  formations,  joined  the  Dutchman  and  fought  for  William 
at  the  Boyne  and  at  Limerick  ;  but  it  got  its  name,  '  the  Royal 
Irish  Regiment,'  by  carrying  Namur  in  1695.  Under  Marlborough, 
the  Royal  Irish  were  at  Ramillies,  at  Oudenarde,  and  in  the  bloodiest 
of  all  Marlborough's  fights,  at  Malplaquet.  That  day,  the  British 
and  Prussians  were  driving  in  the  French  left  when  Marshal  Villars 
called  on  the  body  which  had  grown  famous  since  Sarsfield  led 
the  Wild  Geese  from  Limerick — the  Irish  Brigade  of  France. 
They,  charging,  drove  back  the  advancing  British,  and  the  lines 
were  terribly  intermingled.  Marlborough,  watching,  flung  in  his 
reserve,  which  included  the  Royal  Irish.  As  this  battalion  came 
into  the  fight,  an  enemy  regiment  confronted  them  which  had 
pierced  clean  through  the  battle  and  was  now  re-forming  after 
the  confusion  of  that  advance.  The  Royal  Irish,  fresh  on  the 
field,  crushed  it  with  two  volleys  by  sheer  superiority  of  fire.  It 
was  the  French  Royal  Regiment  of  Ireland. 

The  victors  of  that  day  were  Irish  Protestants.  Up  till  1770, 
theoretically  no  Irish  Catholic  was  allowed  to  bear  arms  in  the 
British  forces.  The  wise  policy  adopted  when  the  Highland 
regiments  were  formed  was  not  extended  across  the  Channel. 
But  much  infiltration  was  connived  at,  and  necessity  gradually 
secured  recognition  of  the  Catholic's  right  to  serve.  That  necessity, 
however,  did  not  become  acute  till  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary period.  With  them  opened  a  new  phase  in  Ireland's 
military  history.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  gained  its  freedom 
as  a  consequence  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  a  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Irish  Protestants  only,  but  it  was  Irish,  and  when 
Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  earthquake  that  began  in  Paris, 
this  Parliament  realised  the  necessity  of  extending  liberty  within 
its  own  borders.  In  1793  the  franchise  was  given  to  Catholics 
on  a  vast  scale.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  liberality,  and  its 
reward,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  three  Irish  regiments  date 
from  that  same  year.  Catholics  were  conciliated  because  Catholic 
soldiers  were  needed,  and  it  is  clear  that  for  the  moment  the 
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sympathy  of  Catholic  Ireland  was  attracted  very  actively  to  the 
side  which  opposed  France.  Two  of  these  regiments,  the  Ulster 
Rifles  and  the  Irish  Fusiliers,  are  of  those  which  survive  ;  the 
third  was  the  Connaught  Rangers,  with  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve  in  the  war,  and  last  April  I  attended  a  farewell  dinner  on 
the  eve  of  its  disbandment. 

From  1793  onwards  Irish  regiments  were  a  recognised  and 
formidable  factor  in  the  British  line.  Ireland  was  in  those  days 
a  land  of  rapidly  increasing  population,  and,  after  the  Union  in 
1800,  of  rapidly  diminishing  resources.  The  army  drew  off  much 
of  the  surplus  population  :  all  British  regiments  had  the  Irish 
peasant  in  profusion.  By  the  middle  of  last  century,  before  the 
famine  and  famine-driven  emigration  swept  away  two  million  out 
of  eight  million  of  our  people  in  two  years,  it  was  generally  reckoned 
that  half  the  British  Army  was  Irish — that  is,  half  the  rank  and 
file.  The  old  Irish  Brigade  of  France  had  ceased  to  be  ;  its  officers 
were  all  Royalist  in  sympathy.  Napoleon  got  an  Irish  Brigade 
out  of  the  rebels  of  1798  and  1803,  but  it  seems  for  the  most  part 
of  its  arduous  career  to  have  consisted  of  Poles  officered  by  Irish. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  England  was  getting  what 
France  and  Austria  had  profited  by  in  the  eighteenth.  The  Irish 
regiments  in  the  British  service  were  the  true  successors  to  the 
Irish  Brigades  of  continental  fame.  Who  shall  recall  the  history 
of  those  regiments  ?  '  The  best  soldier  ever  given  to  any  nation 
was  the  Irish  peasant,'  said  Sir  William  Butler ;  and  though  Sir 
William  Butler,  an  Irish  soldier  and  an  Irish  Catholic  soldier,  was 
not  impartial,  at  least  he  knew  what  an  Irish  soldier  was  like. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  no  regiment  of  them  all 
was  more  characteristically  and  unmistakably  Irish  than  the  Con- 
naught  Rangers — though,  oddly  enough,  the  battalion  in  which  I 
served  consisted  very  largely  of  townsmen,  Catholics  from  Belfast. 
But  the  two  soldiers  who  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  most  typical 
were  Connaught  men  pure-bred,  though  both  had  put  in  some 
time  as  labourers  in  England.  They  were  not  the  less  typical 
for  that.  Modern  Ireland  is  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors,  and 
the  man  who  owns  anything  in  Ireland  that  can  be  called  a  farm 
is  not  going  to  leave  it  for  foreign  war  :  your  Irish  soldier  of  the 
oversea  brigades,  no  matter  in  what  service,  is  the  landless  man, 
the  potential  emigrant,  very  often  the  actual  emigrant.  The 
Connaught  Rangers  have  always  been  recruited  largely  from  the 
strolling  class  of  tinkers  who  are  Ireland's  equivalent  for  gipsies. 
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One  dame  of  this  race  had  ten  sons  in  the  Rangers  during  the  late 
war  ;  and  these  tinker-soldiers,  a  terrible  trouble  when  the  company 
was  not  in  the  line,  were  a  focus  of  gay  courage  when  it  was.  But 
my  two  typical  Rangers  were  not  tinkers  but  miners,  and  this 
made  them  priceless  in  a  war  of  digging.  Very  many  times  I  was 
asked  to  send  in  the  names  of  miners  for  engineering  work :  it 
was  a  safer  job,  better  paid,  and  I  always  told  these  two  of  the 
chance,  but  told  them  we  could  not  get  on  without  them  ;  and 
they  always  stayed,  and  apparently  always  wanted  to  stay.  One 
of  the  two,  Devane,  was  a  big  young  fellow,  yet  not  very  tall :  he 
weighed  probably  nearly  fifteen  stone  ;  he  was  the  best  sprinter 
and  long  jumper  in  the  battalion  ;  and  he  was  a  lovely  shot,  much 
in  demand  as  a  sniper.  He,  as  I  found,  was  one  of  the  legendary 
heroes  among  my  company  on  their  great  day  at  Guillemont,  from 
which  I  was  far  away.  That  was  when  they  got  for  the  first  time 
into  the  open  ;  they  had  lost  some  300  before  they  left  the  trench, 
but,  as  it  was  described  to  me,  '  you  would  have  thought  it  was 
boys  hunting  rabbits  among  the  whins.'  The  Germans  put  up 
a  good  fight,  though,  and  Devane  became  engaged  in  a  kind  of 
duel,  each  man  in  a  shell  hole,  from  which  they  flung  bombs 
furiously  at  each  other  till  Devane,  his  bombs  exhausted,  was 
seen  pelting  the  German  with  great  sods  of  turf.  However,  he 
bethought  himself,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  detour  to  a  position 
from  which  he  finished  his  man,  and  went  on  to  the  next. 

He  lasted  two  years  in  France,  and  must  have  killed  a  deal  of 
Germans  before  they  killed  him.  I  never  saw  a  more  equable 
human  being  or  a  more  willing  worker  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  his 
killing  was  done  in  a  perfectly  good-tempered  way.  The  same 
type,  provided  with  more  brains  and  education,  made  our  best 
non-commissioned  officers  ;  and  I  doubt  if  better  could  exist. 

The  other  of  my  two  had  nothing  in  common  with  Devane 
except  his  skill  in  mining :  he  was  oldish,  forty  at  least,  he  used 
to  get  drunk,  and  when  drunk,  he  fought.  He  loved  fighting  as  a 
terrier  does,  and  when  we  practised  bayonet  work  he  flung  himself 
into  it  with  passion.  Having  fenced,  I  took  on  this  side  of  the 
training  myself,  which  perhaps  endeared  me  to  him,  for  he  certainly 
liked  me,  and  I  him,  though  our  relations  were  often  trying.  At 
last,  when  he  was  for  the  third  time  within  a  month  sentenced  for 
'  drunk  and  assaulting  the  guard,'  I  summoned  him  and  declared 
I  would  have  him  put  out  of  the  company  which  he  was  disgracing. 
He  answered  indignantly  that  he  could  get  no  fair  play,  there  was 
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a  plot  against  Mm.  I  asked  for  evidence.  '  Sure,  sir,  you  heard 
yourself  that  Sergeant  swearing  it  took  eleven  men  to  take  me  to 
the  guard-room.  Look  at  me  now  '  (he  was  not  a  big  man),  '  how 
would  that  many  get  room  to  get  their  hands  on  me  ?  '  I  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  indeed  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
employed  on  the  job.  He  accepted  it  with  alacrity.  '  No,'  he 
said,  '  that  would  be  the  very  heighth  of  it.'  I  promised  to  check 
the  number  carefully  another  time,  but  desired  him  to  avoid  another 
time — and  perhaps  he  did,  perhaps  he  did  not.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  when  he  got  to  France  for  the  first  period  while  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  company,  he  never  touched  liquor ;  he  took  his  war  very 
seriously.  Then  I  was  called  home,  and  somebody  unwisely  made 
him  a  corporal,  which  did  not  answer  so  well.  Yet  first  and  last 
he  was  a  splendid  soldier,  and  when  at  last  a  bullet  got  him  in  the 
thigh  he  wrote  to  me  very  cheerfully  to  say  he  had  '  done  in  a  good 
deal  of  them  first.'  He  also  was  a  legendary  hero  of  Guillemont. 
The  battle  fury  took  him,  and  he  was,  they  told  me,  literally  foaming 
at  the  mouth  before  they  went  over.  He  and  his  bayonet  had 
'  done  in '  more  than  one  before  the  moment,  on  which  legend 
centred,  when  he  was  chasing  a  young  German  boy  who  ran  from 
him  shrieking,  while  my  warrior,  still  foaming  at  the  mouth  and 
looking,  as  he  looked  even  at  bayonet  practice,  like  a  wild  boar 
charging,  kept  shouting,  '  Put  up  your  hands,  you — adjective — 
noun,  you're  too  young  to  be  killed ! ' 

Neither  of  these  two  was  a  professional  soldier,  and  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  is  the  real  man  of  the  Irish  Brigades — called  out 
to  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  war ;  a  rover  perhaps  by  nature, 
yet  perhaps  more  often  following  an  hereditary  tradition.  War 
times  apart,  in  five  cases  out  of  six  the  Irish  soldier  is  son  or  kins- 
man of  a  soldier ;  the  Army  is  not  a  strange  country  to  him.  Are 
all  these  traditions,  all  these  heredities  going  to  die  out  ? 

Scarcely,  I  think.  While  Ireland  remains  within  '  the  associa- 
tion of  nations  commonly  known  as  the  British  Empire  '  (to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Treaty)  all  British  regiments  will  be  open  to  the 
Irish  adventurer ;  and  even  if  the  Ulster  Rifles,  Irish  Fusiliers, 
and  Inniskillings  shall  go  the  way  of  the  Dublins,  Munsters, 
Leinsters,  Rangers,  and  Royal  Irish,  there  will  still  be  the  Irish 
Guards — youngest  of  Irish  regiments,  but  since  the  Great  War 
perhaps  the  most  famous.  No  exploit  in  the  whole  story  excited 
more  enthusiasm  than  that  by  which  Mike  O'Leary  won  the  regi- 
ment its  first  V.C.  Those  were  the  early  days  when  the  men  on 
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both  sides  were  picked  and  fresh,  and  O'Leary  singly  with  his 
rifle  put  two  machine  guns  out  of  action,  killing  their  whole  teams 
— eleven  men.  Probably  sheer  love  of  soldiering,  an  instinctive 
aptitude,  had  taken  him  into  their  ranks,  long  before  the  war  was 
in  sight ;  and  the  same  cause  will  always  draw  others  of  the  same 
type.  I  met  one  of  them  who  interested  me  specially,  for  he  had 
begun  his  career  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  He  had  seven 
years  of  that,  thirteen  with  the  Irish  Guards,  and  he  reported  well 
of  both  services,  and  gave  me  the  most  interesting  comparison  of 
them  that  I  have  ever  heard.  A  native  Irish  speaker  from  Galway, 
he  had  acquired  Italian  and  German  as  well  as  French  in  the  Legion  ; 
and  after  twenty  years  he  was  a  private,  and  not  anxious  to  be 
anything  else ;  but  a  solid  valuable  soldier,  as  I  learnt  from  his 
company  commander,  with  brains  as  well  as  courage.  He  had 
seen  many  countries,  peace  and  war,  life  and  death ;  the  like  of 
him  is  never  likely  to  be  contented  with  taking  his  place  in  an 
Irish  territorial  battalion,  for  home  service  only.  There  will  be 
enough  of  his  like  to  keep  the  Irish  Guards  filled,  if  that  corps 
proves  to  be  indeed  the  last  descendant  of  the  Irish  Brigades 
serving  a  State  that  is  not  Ireland. 

Clouds  are  dark  over  us  here,  the  future  is  dark.  This  only  is 
certain :  that  Ireland  at  present  has  no  care  for  what  becomes 
of  the  units  or  the  individuals  who  formed  the  last  of  the  Irish 
Brigades  that  were  seen  in  continental  war.  She  is  full  of  the 
exploits  of  those  other  soldiers  of  her  own  more  recent  adventures 
— soldiers  who  did  all  their  fighting  in  Ireland's  own  shores.  We 
who  were  of  the  European  War  had  a  notion  and  a  hope  that  by 
taking  our  part  in  war  overseas  we  might  prevent  war  at  our  homes  ; 
and  in  that,  anyhow,  we  failed,  but  the  effort  had  not  been  small. 
Apart  from  the  Irishmen — they  were  many  thousands — who  en- 
listed in  units  having  no  Irish  association,  there  were  the  Irish 
Guards  and  the  eight  regular  Irish  regiments  of  two  battalions 
each.  Over  and  above  these  were  the  three  Irish  service  divisions 
raised  during  the  war  and  for  the  war.  The  Tenth  began  its  service 
under  the  ill-omened  suns  of  Gallipoli ;  and  then  went  to  scarcely 
luckier  war  in  the  snows  of  a  winter  campaign  in  Servia  before  it 
was  brought  to  France  in  1917.  There,  since  the  autumn  of  1915, 
Ulster's  Division,  the  Thirty-sixth,  and  the  Sixteenth  Irish  Division 
were  engaged.  These  two  divisions,  one  mainly  Protestant,  the 
other  mainly  Catholic,  were  studiously  kept  apart  in  their  training, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  into  a  general  attack  on 
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the  Somme  they  were  also  remote  from  each  other.  The  Ulster- 
men  were  in  first,  and  on  July  1,  1916,  they  went  through,  too  far 
through ;  those  on  their  flanks  were  stopped  ;  and  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Division  had  to  lose  as  many  men  in  withdrawing  as  they 
lost  in  their  victorious  advance.  The  opinion  of  their  commander, 
as  I  heard  it  reported,  was,  that  he  said  nothing  against  any  other 
troops,  but  that  he  would  always  believe,  if  the  Sixteenth  Division 
had  been  on  his  right,  Thiepval  would  have  fallen.  The  Sixteenth 
Division  took  its  turn  later  and,  after  its  bloody  but  glorious  ex- 
perience at  Guillemont  and  Ginchy,  was  sent  to  the  Messines  front, 
where,  through  winter  and  spring,  it  held  the  line  next  to  the 
Ulstermen.  Some  of  our  Rangers  at  least  were  surprised  to  find 
themselves  fraternising  with  Belfast  Orangemen — but  so  it  was. 
In  June  1917  the  two  divisions  raced  each  other  neck  and  neck  over 
the  Wytschaete  ridge  :  that  was  a  day  of  complete  success.  In 
August  they  were  together  again  in  front  of  Ypres  at  Passchen- 
daele,  and  that  was  a  fortnight  of  sheer  adversity.  They  had 
successes  later  in  that  autumn,  but  in  the  spring  of  1918  both 
made  part  of  Gough's  unlucky  Fifth  Army,  told  off  to  the  part  of 
the  line  where  the  German  onslaught  was  foreseen.  It  came  with 
overwhelming  weight  of  numbers  and  with  fresh  men  against 
tired  ;  for  sixty  days  my  own  battalion  had  been  in  the  line  or  in 
immediate  support,  never  beyond  rifle  shot  of  the  enemy.  The 
Sixteenth  Division  was  wiped  out :  the  Thirty-sixth  patched  up 
somehow,  largely  with  its  fragments.  But  there  were  not  a  few 
men  of  my  own  company  who,  having  come  out  with  us  in  1915, 
marched  into  Germany  as  victors  before  1918  was  out. 

If  we  were  the  last  of  all  Irish  Brigades,  at  least  it  was  no  small 
quarrel  we  fought  in.  We  helped  to  win  the  Great  War  ;  and  of 
all  troops  engaged  on  the  winning  side,  none  I  think  got  less  satis- 
faction of  their  victory.  For  these  conquerors,  their  own  country 
had  no  welcome;  for  their  heroes,  and  they  were  not  few,  no 
regard.  Yet,  before  the  justice  of  history,  certain  facts  should 
be  remembered.  We  had  no  conscription  in  Ireland :  all  who 
joined  were  volunteers,  and  their  number  is  uncertain ;  but  we 
have  accurate  figures  for  the  count  of  our  dead,  whose  names  are 
being  collected  for  the  roll  of  an  Irish  National  War  Memorial. 
There  fell  in  the  Irish  regiments  and  Irish  Guards  (not  including 
the  cavalry  regiments)  33,074  men.  The  total  of  Irish  dead  in 
the  British  service  so  far  obtained  is  49,521  :  completed  figures 
will  probably  reach  50,000.  These  include  very  few  of  the  Irish-born 
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of  Canadian,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  corps,  whose  records 
were  not  accessible ;  and  they  omit  Ireland's  contribution  to  the 
American  army.  Our  part  in  the  war  was  not  the  greatest ; 
but  beyond  yea  or  nay  we  were  in  the  war,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  when  peace  came,  we  returned  to  a  country 
where  peace  was  not. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  fighting  men,  trained  to  war,  to  find  their 
own  land  committed  to  a  warfare  in  which  they  cannot  choose  a 
side.  That  was  the  case  of  at  least  nine  in  ten  among  the  ex- 
soldiers.  '  Some  few  hundreds  '  (I  take  the  estimate  given  by 
Mr.  de  Valera's  organ)  *  shouldered  their  rifles,'  and  went  out  to 
fight  the  British  :  the  rest  '  stood  sullenly  aside.'  The  less  said 
about  that  period  the  better.  But  from  the  time  when  an  Irish 
government  was  formed  with  admitted  title  to  form  an  army  for 
open  warfare,  the  ex-service  men  were  at  their  country's  disposal ; 
the  Irish  regiments  were  willing  to  be  taken  over  in  place  of  being 
disbanded.  These  chances  were  not  accepted  and  the  Irish  State, 
even  when  in  grave  difficulties,  thought  it  impolitic  to  call  explicitly 
for  the  services  of  the  men  who  had  learnt  war  in  a  rough  school. 
Yet,  when  civil  war  broke  out,  welcome  or  unwelcome,  ex-soldiers 
and  ex-officers  pressed  forward  for  enrolment.  Some  of  them  at 
least  will  become  Irish  soldiers  in  a  new  sense  of  the  word  and  will 
be  glad  to  accept  it. 

It  would  be  absurd,  in  face  of  the  casualty  list,  to  say  thatrthe 
new  Irish  army  has  been  tried  high  as  a  fighting  force  ;  but  it  has 
proved  itself  worthy  to  continue  the  tradition  which,  almost 
unwillingly,  it  accepts.  The  collars  of  its  tunics  are  cut  on  the 
American  pattern,  dark  green  replaces  khaki ;  but  watch  these 
men  in  green  on  parade,  and  you  will  observe  them  continuing 
punctiliously,  even  superstitiously,  the  parade  traditions  of  those 
corps  in  which  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  Irishmen  have 
found  their  chief  field  of  military  exploits.  And  those  who  watched 
them  in  action  report  of  two  things — their  gallantry  and  their 
good  humour.  If  they  keep  these,  they  keep  what  is  most  essential 
in  the  tradition  of  the'Irish  Brigades. 
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THE  BEGGARS  OF  LONDON. 
BY  B.  S.  TOWNROE. 

THERE  is  an  interesting  resemblance  between  the  days,  over  a 
century  ago,  when  Charles  Lamb  wrote  of  '  The  old  blind  Tobits 
that  used  to  lie  in  the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Garden,'  and  the 
present  day  when  men  in  worn  khaki  uniforms  beg  in  the  streets. 
Elia's  essay  on  '  A  Complaint  of  the  Decay  of  Beggars  in  the 
Metropolis'  was  published  at  a  time  when  the  Napoleonic  wars 
had  not  long  come  to  an  end,  and  London  was  infested  with  beggars. 
The  first  Duke  of  Wellington  was  so  pestered  by  the  innumerable 
mendicants  who  pretended  to  be  discharged  soldiers  who  had 
served  under  him  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  London 
Mendicity  Society,  of  which  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
President. 

Some  of  the  Iron  Duke's  officers  were  the  members  of  the  first 
Committee  of  the  new  Association,  which  had  as  its  chief  object 
the  investigation  of  beggars  and  begging  letters.  An  entry  in  the 
Duke's  diary  bears  witness  to  the  need  of  such  careful  inquiry — 
'  was  taken  in  by  a  plausible  fellow^ whose  respected  beggings  on 
supposed  events  in  his  family  I  went  on  relieving  till  some 
monstrous  pretence  showed  it  all  to  be  a  lie.  What  a  wigging 
I  shall  get  from  the  Mendicity  ! ' 

Clearly  at  that  time  the  Society  was  vigorously  at  work.  It 
had  its  origin  in  a  meeting  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern  on 
January  5,  1818.  This  meeting  had  been  summoned  by  means  of 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  The  Times  and  The  Chronick, 
signed  by  *  Philanthropes,'  the  nom-de-plume  of  Sir  William 
Bodkin.  Three  days  later  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  the 
association  was  formed  to  combat  '  the  alarming  prevalence  of 
mendicity  in  the  Metropolis.'  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  York  was  the 
first  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  the  first  President,  and 
among  the  Vice-Presidents  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Earl  Brownlow,  and  Lord 
Lilford ;  a  Lieutenant  Gordon,  apparently  one  of  Wellington's 
officers,  acted  as  honorary  secretary.  Under  such  auspices  was 
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born  the  Mendicity  Society,  still  housed  in  Red  Lion  Square, 
dealing  with  similar  post-war  problems,  the  oldest  Society  in  exist- 
ence in  London  for  discriminating  between  the  professional  mendi- 
cant and  the  genuine  individual  that  needs  help. 

At  its  commencement  Charles  Lamb  was  not  kindly  disposed 
to  the  idea,  and  he  refers  in  his  essay  to  the  '  all-sweeping  besom  of 
Societarian  Reformation.'  '  I  do  not  approve,'  he  writes,  *  of 
this  wholesale  going  to  work,  this  impertinent  crusade.'  But  the 
experience  of  over  a  hundred  years  proves  that  he  was  wrong  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  subscribed  annually  fifty  guineas 
to  the  Society,  was  right,  if  private  generosity  is  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  cleverness  of  rogues. 

The  history  of  the  Society  since  those  early  days  mirrors  on  a 
small  scale  the  changes  in  social  conditions  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  its  earliest  years  much  of  its  activities  was  concerned 
with  the  fraudulent  ex-Service  man  who  talked  glibly  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  had  never  been  out  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  never  donned  a  red  tunic.  Those  were  hard 
times,  however,  for  the  collapse  of  British  trade  following  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  was  almost  more  sudden  than  it  has  been  since 
the  ex-Kaiser  fled  to  Holland  in  1918.  At  Swansea  in  1818  six 
out  of  seven  people  were  paupers,  and  the  rates  were  a  guinea  in 
the  pound.  Even  those  who  were  employed  found  it  difficult  to 
exist,  for  an  able-bodied  man  in  Essex,  for  example,  engaged  in 
agriculture,  could  only  earn  sixpence  a  day,  while  wheat  cost  four 
to  five  pounds  a  quarter.  In  1819  the  Ayrshire  weavers  earned 
on  the  average  2s.  Id.  per  week,  for  even  those  most  regularly 
employed  were  only  working  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  during  a 
week.  Inevitably  this  industrial  depression  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment produced  a  crop  of  beggars  in  the  streets  of  London,  just 
as  it  is  doing  in  1922. 

But  the  social  conscience  of  the  nation  was  much  less  developed 
then  than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  Mendicity  Society  found  itself, 
almost  single-handed,  working  with  painstaking  care  to  ensure 
that  private  charity  was  not  frittered  away  into  useless  channels. 
Sir  William  Bodkin,  uncle  of  the  present  Sir  H.  Bodkin  Poland, 
K.C.,  was  mainly  responsible  for  its  foundation  and  firm  establish- 
ment in  London,  and  for  obtaining  a  long  list  of  subscribers  headed 
by  the  Royal  Family.  This  tradition  has  been  maintained  by 
Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward,  and  by  His  Majesty  King  George  V, 
who  is  the  Patron  of  the  Society,  and  an  annual  subscriber. 
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A  study  of  the  old  yellow  minute-book,  written  up  in  neat  hand- 
writing, and  of  the  quaintly  composed  annual  reports,  reveals  the 
details  of  a  few  of  the  cases  investigated  which  throw  a  light  on  the 
post-war  troubles  after  Napoleon  had  retired  to  St.  Helena.  '  J.  H.' 
had  been  a  seaman  for  twelve  years,  and  was  discharged  from  the 
Royal  Navy  in  1815.  But  the  overseers  refused  him  relief  on 
various  quibbles,  and  only  food  and  lodging  from  the  Society 
saved  him  from  starvation.  A  still  harder  example  of  the  State's 
neglect  of  her  Trafalgar  heroes  was  that  of  '  J.  W.,'  a  Welshman, 
who,  after  service  at  sea  for  nearly  twenty  years,  supported  himself 
precariously  by  making  and  selling  detonating  balls.  He  had 
claims  upon  the  Admiralty  for  both  wages  and  prize  money,  but 
he  could  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  the  Georgian  bureaucrats, 
until  the  Society  took  up  his  case  and  promptly  recovered  £30. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  genuine  cases  there  is  the  case  of  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  with  only  one  leg.  He  declared  that  he  had  lost 
the  other  at  Salamanca.  Evidently  he  was  a  genial  soul,  for 
investigation  proved  that  he  had  expended  nearly  thirty  shillings 
out  of  his  street  earnings  on  Christmas  Day  in  treating  his  fellow- 
lodgers  to  drinks.  But  he  had  never  been  in  either  the  Army  or 
the  Navy,  and  was  punished  as  a  gross  impostor. 

A  wife  of  an  officer  who  had  held  a  commission  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Horse  applied  for  help  in  1819.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  sell  his  commission  in  order  to  satisfy  an  engagement  that  he 
had  entered  into  with  a  friend  who  had  absconded.  The  ex-officer 
had  taken  an  usher's  situation  in  a  school  at  Bath,  and  wanted  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  come  to  him,  but  had  not  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  coach  fares.  Unexceptionable  references  were  given,  and 
the  Society  provided  the  fares  and  enabled  the  family  to  reunite. 

Naturally  the  work  of  this  Society  excited  public  interest,  and 
reference  to  it  may  be  found  in  an  operatic  extravaganza  produced 
at  the  Adelphi,  entitled  '  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London.' 
This  was  the  predecessor  of  the  modern  revue.  One  scene  showed 
the  slums  in  the  '  Holy  Land,'  a  district  at  the  back  of  St.  Giles. 
Jenkins,  one  of  the  characters,  thus  discussed  the  Mendicity  Society 
with  his  friend  '  Creeping  Jack  ' : 

'  The  Mende-city  Society — I  believe  they  call  themselves — 
have  kindly  purwided  a  friend  for  us  gemmen ;  so,  if  anybody 
offers  you  less  nor  a  mag.  or  a  deuce,  vy,  you  may  say  with  the 
poet,  "  who  vou'd  his  farthings  bear,  ven  he  himself  might  his 
quietus  make  with  a  bare  Bodkin  ?  " 
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The  records  of  the  Victorian  age  prove  to  be  equally  full  of  both 
tragedy  and  comedy.  One  old  man  in  1840  asked  for  two  pounds 
to  save  him  from  the  indignity  of  having  his  wife  buried  by  the 
parish ;  but  references  to  previous  letters  filed  away  showed  that  he 
had  already  acknowledged  the  burial  of  fourteen  wives !  Another 
ingenious  beggar  was  responsible  for  over  a  hundred  letters  signed 
by  different  names  and  written  with  the  fertile  imagination  of  a 
popular  novelist.  Sometimes  these  letters  were  illustrated  by  the 
photograph  of  a  daughter  and  an  aged  mother  for  whom  he  was 
seeking  admission  to  a  convalescent  home.  Comparison  showed 
that,  while  the  handwriting  was  the  same,  the  photographs  were 
so  different  that  his  mythical  family  could  be  numbered  by  the 
score. 

Such  letters  must  have  been  profitable.  The  records  show 
that  their  writers,  although  they  served  terms  of  imprisonment, 
always  returned  to  their  lucrative  calling,  and  in  the  peace  of  their 
homes  wove  imaginary  misfortunes.  The  epitaph  of  many  of  the 
correspondents  whose  letters  are  held  by  the  Society  might  well  be 
that  quaint  verse  written  on  a  workhouse  wall : 

'  Here  lies  a  poor  rogue  who  was  always  so  tired, 
For  he  lived  in  a  world  where  too  much  is  required. 
Friends,  grieve  not  for  me  that  death  doth  us  sever, 
For  I'm  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Such  impostors  as  those  described  are  still  being  discovered  by 
the  Society,  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work.  Idle  vagrants 
have  been  prosecuted.  Infants  hired  out  for  begging  purposes 
have  been  properly  cared  for,  and  children  begging  in  the  streets 
have  been  sent  to  industrial  schools.  The  magistrates  continue 
to  use  constantly  the  information  provided  by  the  Society's  officers 
and  records  in  dealing  with  beggars  brought  before  them.  The 
Society's  constables  are  enrolled  by  authority  of  the  Home 
Secretary  with  the  Metropolitan  Police,  thus  forming  an  almost 
unique  example  ofc  official  and  voluntary  effort  co-operating  for 
police  purposes.  Throughout  the  century  police  officers  have  con- 
stantly called  at  the  office  to  search  the  records. 

In  order  to  try  to  prevent  any  honest  man  suffering  hardship 
while  his  case  is  being  investigated,  books  of  food  tickets  are  issued 
to  subscribers,  each  of  which  will  provide  three-pennyworth  of 
refreshment  on  presentation  at  various  coffee-houses,  and  any 
number  can  be  given  to  one  man.  In  such  cases  the  beggar  who 
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receives  the  food  ticket  may  be  asked  to  give  his  name  and  address, 
so  that  his  case  can  be  thoroughly  investigated.  If  he  turns  up  his 
nose  at  the  suggestion,  the  charitable  may  be  fairly  certain  that  he 
is  driven  to  begging  more  by  desire  than  necessity. 

The  cry  of  the  beggar  never  ceases,  and  unfortunately  the 
number  of  frauds  does  not  decrease.  Mrs.  Gladstone  visited  the 
Society  in  1842  and  listened  to  the  examination  of  numberless 
cases  of  poverty.  She  wrote  afterwards  in  her  diary :  '  Out  of 
thirty  cases,  only  one,  in  all  likelihood,  will  turn  out  true.'  Eighty 
years  later,  in  1921,  out  of  all  the  cases  investigated,  20  per  cent, 
were  really  deserving  of  benevolent  sympathy,  and  the  remaining 
80  per  cent,  were  bad. 

At  the  office  in  Red  Lion  Square  there  is  a  little  museum  con- 
taining examples  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  street  beggars  that  have 
been  confiscated  on  their  conviction.  Here  is  a  crutch  left  behind 
by  a  lame  man  who  fled  precipitately  when  a  constable  was  about 
to  arrest  him.  There  is  a  crudely  painted  picture  of  an  operating 
theatre  showing  a  man  having  his  tongue  cut  out.  This  particular 
mendicant  carried  with  him  by  the  side  of  the  picture  a  bottle 
containing  a  tongue  supposed  to  be  his  own,  but  on  investigation 
it  was  found  to  be  that  of  a  sheep. 

The  war  and  the  industrial  slump  have  to-day  increased  the 
wave  of  mendicity,  but  crude  methods  are  being  abandoned  and 
public  sympathy  touched  by  much  more  subtle  means.  Despite 
the  millions  spent  in  unemployment  doles  and  in  outdoor  relief, 
despite  the  generous  war  pensions  and  the  efforts  of  many  ex- 
Service  charities,  a  walk  through  the  principal  shopping  centres  of 
London  to-day  is  rather  an  ordeal  for  anyone  who  feels  for  the  man 
holding  out  matches  or  grinding  out  an  organ  or  singing  raucously, 
especially  if  he  wears  war  medals,  honestly  gained  or  not,  on  his 
chest.  The  army  of  mendicants  in  London  is  growing,  but  the 
response  of  the  public  is  waning.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1919  the  total  amount  received  from  authorised  street  collections 
was  over  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  last  year  the  total 
fell  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand. 

As  street  collecting  is  proving  less  lucrative,  the  skilled  beggar 
is  again  relying  more  on  the  written  appeal.  His  letters  are 
becoming  more  subtle  and  are  chiefly  notable,  not  for  absolute 
inaccuracies,  but  for  half-truths.  The  typical  begging-letter  writer 
explains  all  his  troubles  in  great  detail,  but  is  silent  as  to  his  assets. 
Within  the  last  few  months  one  begging  letter  was  traced  to  a  man 
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who  was  earning  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Another  still 
more  curious  case  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  husband  is  a  solicitor 
with  an  income  of  at  least  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  She  wrote  a 
very  plausible  and  well-educated  letter  explaining  that  she  had 
two  children  to  clothe,  that  they  were  feeling  the  cold  of  the  winter, 
and  that  her  husband  was  an  ex-officer.  These  statements  were 
perfectly  accurate,  but  investigation  proved  that  probably  the 
woman  was  acting  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  and  that, 
having  spent  the  money  provided  for  the  children's  clothing,  she 
was  trying  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  Mendicity  Society  recently  discovered  the  case  of  a  man 
in  a  recognised  business  in  London  who  employs  two  clerks  and  a 
typist  in  his  office.  Whenever  business  is  slack  he  spends  his  tune 
in  writing  specious  appeals  addressed  to  well-to-do  people  in 
Mayfair.  Another  man  was  so  clever  with  his  story  that  he  even 
misled  Captain  D.  C.  Medley,  the  Society's  experienced  secretary. 
By  producing  authoritative  documents  he  managed  to  obtain  his 
fare  to  a  provincial  town,  and  only  afterwards  was  it  discovered, 
too  late,  that  the  story  was  false,  and  that  the  documents  had  been 
stolen. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  a  lady  whose  husband  was  a  highly  placed 
officer  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jutland  received  a  most  pathetic 
letter  from  a  woman  who  declared  that  her  husband  formerly  served 
under  this  officer  when  he  was  commander  of  a  ship  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. All  the  details  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  ship  and 
the  dates  of  its  movements  were  accurately  given.  The  writer  of 
the  letter,  a  '  Mrs.  R.,'  stated  that  her  own  husband  had  died  two 
days  before,  that  the  funeral  would  cost  £10,  and  that  his  insurance 
money  only  amounted  to  £8.  He  was  to  be  buried  two  days  later, 
and  the  woman  asked  for  the  remaining  £2  in  order  to  make  up  the 
money,  '  as  I  am  quite  alone  in  my  distress.'  The  money  was  sent 
to  Mrs.  R.  and  an  acknowledgment  asked  for.  As  this  did  not 
arrive,  investigation  was  made  by  the  Society.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  address  given  was  that  of  a  newsagent's  shop.  A  different 
child  called  for  the  letters  at  regular  intervals,  but  Mrs.  R.  herself 
had  never  been  seen  by  the  proprietress  of  the  shop.  There  was 
no  record  of  a  Mr.  R.  having  died  in  that  locality  for  months  past, 
and  Mrs.  R. — no  doubt  an  assumed  name — was  quite  unknown  to 
any  of  the  local  undertakers. 

Another  case  that  occurred  in  North  London  was  that  of  a 
well-spoken  man  who  arrived  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  at  a  house 
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and  told  an  elaborate  story  that  he  was  a  master  at  Manchester 
Grammar  School  up  for  the  week-end  with  his  wife,  and  that  his 
pocket  had  been  picked.  On  the  alleged  ground  of  mutual  friend- 
ships in  Manchester,  he  asked  for  his  fare  so  that  he  might  be  back 
to  take  the  fifth  form  punctually  on  Monday  morning.  After 
examination  he  was  given  the  money.  A  few  days  later  Scotland 
Yard  was  consulted,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  this  man  was 
wanted  for  a  variety  of  frauds.  An  amusing  incident  in  his  career 
was  his  release  from  a  convict  prison  during  the  war  in  order  that 
he  might  join  the  Army.  Although  his  criminal  record  was  given 
to  the  recruiting  officers,  he  was  actually  placed  in  the  Army  Pay 
Corps  !  From  there  he  vanished,  leaving  a  debit  balance.  Such 
a  man  had  brains  and  eloquence  enough  to  secure  him  a  good  living 
in  almost  any  walk  in  life,  but  the  charitable  public  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  has  now  been  convicted  and  is  not  due  out  of 
prison  until  1926. 

Beggars,  whatever  their  ability,  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  incor- 
rigible, and  their  growth  has  been  to  some  extent  encouraged  by 
recent  legislation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monasteries  made 
mendicity  almost  a  sacred  calling.  Later  begging  became  a  legal 
offence  punishable  by  whipping,  or  even  by  branding.  To-day 
the  amount  of  State  and  municipal  help  given  has  so  enervated 
the  weaker  individuals  in  our  civilisation  that  they  are  apt  to  turn 
to  begging  as  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  way  of  existing  without 
doing  any  real  work. 

Those  who  have  had  long  and  practical  experience  of  this  com- 
plex problem  of  London  beggardom  believe  that  mendicity  may  be 
prevented,  but  cannot  be  cured,  by  means  of  any  State  nostrums. 
Sparta  tried  to  obliterate  it  by  rigid  discipline,  and  America  by 
Republicanism.  Nevertheless,  '  sponging  '  has  defied  both  State 
action  and  inaction.  The  spirit  of  self-help  and  self-respect  can 
alone  prevent  a  man,  except  in  abnormal  crises  in  his  life,  asking 
strangers  for  money,  but  careful  investigation  may  decrease  the 
wastage  of  private  generosity  upon  knaves. 
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BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 
II. — THE  MILL  BY  FAWLEY  CREEK. 

THOUGH  our  first  run  of  liqueur  whisky  in  petrol  tins  had 
concluded  in  the  safe  harbourage  of  Happy  Day's  cellars  in  South- 
ampton Park,  there  had  been  moments  of  agitation.  Dawson, 
in  manner  characteristic,  repudiated  my  claim  upon  him  for  ten 
Treasury  notes  lost  to  me  in  terms  of  his  wager.  He  duplicated 
the  parts  of  judge  and  defendant  and  held  :  (1)  That  there  had  been 
no  hitch  ;  (2)  alternatively,  if  there  had  been  a  hitch,  that  he  him- 
self had  unravelled  its  complexities  so  that  it  did  not  count  as 
against  him  ;  (3)  that  he  was  not  going  to  pay  anyway.  It  was 
evidently  impolitic  to  press  my  claim  further,  though  I  did  hint 
pretty  plainly  that  Dawson  had  saved  his  cash  at  the  cost  of  honour 
as  between  fellow-smugglers. 

Happy  Day's  twenty-foot  yawl  L'Innocence  had  served  us  so 
well  upon  her  first  venture  in  criminality  that  during  the  next 
three  weeks  or  so  we  permitted  her  the  unblemished  enjoyment  of 
her  chaste  name.  We  cruised  down  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and 
Devon,  exploring  the  recesses  of  RoscofE,  Cawsand  Bay,  and 
Salcombe  Harbour,  and  recalling  amidst  these  classic  scenes  the 
scandalous  exploits  of  long-dead  free  traders.  We  made  one 
long  innocent  cruise  of  it,  instead  of  two  short  ones  as  had  originally 
been  planned,  and  revelled  in  the  glorious  summer  weather  of  that 
tropical  annus  mirabilis,  1921.  Happy  Day,  the  chief  proprietor  of 
the  two-hundred-year-old  wine  and  spirit  business  in  Southampton, 
our  aider  and  abettor,  supplier  of  marine  transport,  and  receiver 
of  smuggled  goods,  served  us  up  food  for  thought.  Upon  our  first 
run  of  cargo  his  sobriquet  had  been  as  appropriate  to  him  as  the 
name  of  his  yawl  had  been  incongruous  for  her,  poor  dear.  But 
during  these  three  weeks  of  Brittany  and  Devon  he  had  become 
moody,  pensive,  and  irritable.  Something,  it  was  plain,  preyed 
upon  what  he  owned  of  mind.  He  was  rich,  he  was  free,  he 
possessed  a  bonny  yawl,  he  was  a  freeholder  in  Southampton 
and  a  bailiff  in  Guernsey.  To  born  vagabonds,  such  as  Chief 
Inspector  Dawson  and  the  present  writer,  he  seemed  to  be  of  all 
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men  the  most  utterly  to  be  envied.  Wealth,  youth,  and  freedom 
he  had,  those  three  divine  gifts  ;  while  we  were  middle-aged,  poor, 
and  tied  by  unbreakable  chains  of  untoward  circumstance.  Yet 
while  we  revelled  in  every  minute  of  the  hot,  blazing  days  and 
the  cool,  comforting  nights  of  that  cruise  in  the  Narrow  Seas  of 
our  maritime  ancestors,  Happy  Day  became  more  and  more  moody, 
pensive,  and  irritable.  We  were  soon  to  learn  what  ailed  him. 
It  was,  of  course,  an  intrusive  woman. 

One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  June,  we  pulled  up  to  our 
moorings  in  the  Test  by  Marchwood.  Dawson  and  I  remained 
on  board,  but  Happy  Day  excused  himself.  He  declared  that 
the  confinement  of  the  yawl  irked  him ;  that  he  purposed  to  dine 
that  night  with  friends  in  the  garb  of  genteel  convention.  We, 
who  were  content  to  relieve  our  grubbiness  of  skin  by  a  naked 
plunge  into  the  sea,  marvelled  at  his  keenness  to  resume  the 
trammels  of  civilisation.  He  left  us  still  marvelling. 

When  next  morning  he  returned,  disaster  fell.  I  scented  peril 
to  our  conjoint  enterprises  in  the  air  of  him  as  he  came  over  the 
side.  Happiness  had  resumed  her  throne  ;  he  exuded  an  unholy 
joy  in  some  new  life  which  was  not  our  life.  Presently  the  worst 
was  revealed  to  us.  After  dinner  overnight — -that  dinner  with 
*  friends  '  for  which  he  had  hungered — Happy  Day  had  become 
engaged  to  be  married.  For  the  moment  we  saw  no  threat  in  a 
mere  engagement — it  was  the  kind  of  misfortune  from  which  we 
ourselves  had  suffered  more  than  once  in  the  remote  past— but 
presently  the  distressing  implications  of  Happy  Day's  engagement 
were  made  known  to  us.  His  future  wife  was  that  inconvenient 
being, '  an  angel,'  and  he  must  needs  be  worthy  of  her.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  pointed  out  the  glaring  objections  to  any  foolish  essays 
in  '  worthiness.'  I  observed  that  Dawson  and  I  had  been  married 
for  long  years,  and  who,  knowing  our  merits,  would  hardily  contend 
that  we  were  unworthy  of  our  wives  ?  As  husbands  of  surpassing 
worthiness  we  were  fit  candidates  for  the  Dunmow  Flitch.  But 
it  was  all  wasted  upon  Happy  Day :  his  engagement  was  too 
recent,  and  too  unlike  any  engagement  that  had  ever  fallen  upon 
man  since  the  world  began.  He  must  instantly  abandon  all  thought 
of  smuggling  and  return  to  the  dull  paths  of  virtue  as  a  duty- 
paying  wine  and  spirit  merchant. 

It  was  not  easy  to  extract  from  him  particulars  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  disaster.  It  was  his  pressing  desire  to  paint  for  us  in  glowing 
colours  the  physical  beauty  and  dazzling  intellect  of  the  beloved 
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object.  '  She  is  the  most  wonderful  girl  in  all  the  world  ;  I  can't 
imagine  what  she  sees  in  me.'  It  was  our  desire  to  learn  how 
untimely  he  had  been  caught.  Facts  slowly  emerged.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  loved  the  lady  for  years ;  that  she  had  rejected — or, 
rather,  paltered  with — his  addresses.  He  had  gone  a-cruising  with 
us  to  get  her  image  out  of  his  mind — or,  maybe,  to  give  her  a  rest 
to  think  upon  what  she  was  missing.  When,  after  four  or  five 
weeks  of  absence  afloat,  he  had  returned — at  and  after  that  fatal 
dinner — she  had  received  him,  not  with  a  pointed,  repellent  lance, 
but  with  a  silken  landing  net.  Dawson  laughed  bitterly — which 
was  scarcely  tactful.  He  observed  grimly  that  Happy  Day's 
absence  had  made  the  lady  reflect  that,  if  she  did  not  grab  him 
quick  on  the  first  occasion  which  offered,  he  might  yet  escape. 
The  relations  between  Dawson  and  Happy  Day  stretched  to 
breaking  point. 

I  interposed  soft  words  between  these  two  who  glared  hostility 
and  meditated  a  physical  contest  upon  our  narrow  deck.  '  Let 
be,'  said  I.  '  Shut  up,  Dawson.  You  are  no  longer  a  damned  fine 
imitation  of  a  gentleman ;  you  are  nothing  better  than  a  coarse 
Marine  sergeant.'  Dawson  shut  up  like  a  clasp-knife.  His  wrath 
switched  from  Happy  Day  to  me,  though  he  said  nothing.  I  went 
on  speaking  softly.  '  I  congratulate  you,  Happy  Day.  Marriage 
is  an  honourable  state,  though  it  can  pall  a  bit  at  times.  You  are 
occupied  with  your  business  by  day,  but  you  will  find  the  winter 
evenings  most  damnably  dull.  Never  mind,  you  will  become  used 
to  them  and  to  lots  of  other  matrimonial  disabilities.  I  perceive 
that  you  love  the  lady ;  go  on  loving  her,  in  God's  name,  for  it 
is  the  one  thing  which  makes  life  worth  living.  The  children 
will  find  the  yawl's  bulwarks  too  low  for  safety  :  you  will  have 
to  rope  the  little  beggars  to  the  rail.  But  proceed  upon  your  chosen 
road.  Still,  at  this  moment  of  supreme  exaltation,  think  upon  us. 
We,  the  three  criminals,  had  purposed  to  make  another  trip  to 
Guernsey  and  thence  to  bear  towards  your  cellars  in  Southampton 
another  cargo  of  fifty  petrol  tins  filled  with  liqueur  whisky  at 
thirty  over  proof.  To  me  it  seems  that  our  beloved  scheme  is 
blown  to  fragments.  If  we  employ  your  yawl,  though  you  your- 
self be  absent  in  amorous  dalliance,  we  shall  compromise  your 
virtue  and  your  "  worthiness  "  ;  if  we  draw  upon  your  Guernsey 
vats  for  the  whisky  which  has  never  paid  lawful  duty  we  shall 
compromise  you  still  more  ;  if,  finally,  we  run  our  cargo  into  your 
admirable  cellars  we  shall  complete  the  compromise  and,  maybe, 
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shove  you  with  ourselves  into  the  dock.  For  us  the  risk  is  sport ; 
for  you,  in  your  present  mood  of  virtuous  reformation,  it  might 
turn  to  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  Speak  plainly  with  us  and  let  us 
know  the  worst.' 

Happy  Day  broke  into  eager  expostulations.  He  had  no 
thought  to  inflict  his  joy  upon  us  to  our  detriment.  He  would 
charter  the  yawl  to  us  in  legal  form  at  a  price  which  we  need  not 
pay.  For  a  brief  spell  L 'Innocence,  sweet  name  and  all,  would  be 
ours  to  compromise  as  we  pleased.  He  would  be  protected  by  the 
charter-party.  He  would  give  us  an  order  for  a  hundred  gallons 
of  liqueur  whisky  upon  his  agents  at  Guernsey.  Again  a  lawful 
price  would  be  inserted  in  the  contract  of  sale,  though  he  would 
never  call  upon  us  to  pay  it.  Finally,  he  would  harbour  our 
smuggled  goods  in  Southampton,  though  in  this  he  would  be 
accepting  risks  unworthy  of  a  man  newly  engaged  to  an  '  angel.' 
Dawson  hereupon  muttered  that  a  draught  or  two  of  the  liqueur 
whisky  might  render  her  less  remotely  angelic.  Day  frowned. 
'  Prudence,'  growled  he,  ('  Prudence  ' — oh  !  fatal  name,)  '  does 
not  drink  whisky.  In  her  divine  presence  I  am  almost  ashamed 
of  my  two-hundred-year-old  wine  and  spirit  business.'  '  You  will 
find  her  willing  enough  to  draw  the  boodle  out  of  it,'  grunted 
Dawson.  It  was  plain  that  Dawson  and  Day  could  no  longer 
live  together  in  perfect  amity. 

We  fixed  up  a  contract  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Happy  Day, 
and  then  the  ardent  lover  left  us.  As  a  companion  he  had  become 
impossible.  Since  that  day  he  has  married,  and  our  old  friendship 
has  been  restored.  But  for  a  while  he  was  frankly  impossible. 
It  must  be  allowed  in  justice  that  he  treated  us  with  a  generosity 
which  approached  the  reckless;  yet  we  desired  to  see  his  happy 
face  no  more. 

A  shadow  had  fallen  over  the  yawl.  The  pair  of  us  could 
sail  her,  when  it  came  to  sheer  sailing,  but  it  had  to  be  admitted 
that  a  crew  of  three  was  much  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  two.  We 
should  be  burdened  with  an  excess  of  watchfulness,  and  whenever 
the  breeze  stiffened  into  a  gale  the  personal  risks  would  become 
oppressive.  In  a  small  yacht  manned  by  a  crew  of  three  one  may 
fall  overboard  without  hazard  :  the  other  two  will  readily  come 
about  and  pick  him  up.  But  with  a  crew  of  two,  when  one  falls  the 
other  is  wellnigh  helpless  to  aid  him.  There  is  no  spare  hand  to 
put  forth  the  dinghy  or  to  throw  a  line.  We  decided  that  at  night, 
and  by  day  when  the  weather  was  at  all  dirty,  we  must  wear  life- 
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saving  waistcoats  and  be  perpetually  roped  to  the  yawl.  Such 
restrictiveness  irked  our  high  spirits.  And  then  there  came  to  us 
all  those  other  inconveniences  which  attend  short-handedness  : 
cooking  and  washing  up,  and  cleaning  the  auxiliary  motor  engine, 
and  handling  the  petrol  tins  when  empty  and  when  full.  The 
small  burdens  of  life  aboard  would  oppress  us.  Yet  never  for  one 
moment  did  Dawson  or  I  think  of  abandoning  the  enterprise. 
Happy  Day  had  effectually  stopped  that.  I  must  in  candour 
admit  that  after  that  first  successful  run,  at  the  end  of  which 
our  criminality  was  proclaimed  to  the  air  by  the  delicate  aroma 
of  our  whisky-filled  petrol  tins — until  Dawson  smothered  them  in 
greasy  paraffin— I  had  been  content  to  call  the  second  venture 
off.  I  do  not  ask  too  much  of  Fate.  But  no  sooner  had  our  plans 
been  queered  by  Happy  Day's  lamentable  excursions  into  love- 
making  than  I  burned  with  ardour  to  continue.  So  it  was  also 
with  Dawson.  We,  middle-aged  married  men  maturely  experienced 
in  the  obtrusiveness  of  women,  would  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
interfered  with  by  a  wretched  slip  of  a  girl.  Happy  Day  had  said 
nothing  of  her  age,  but  we  were  convinced  that  she  was  no  better 
than  a  flapper.  No  grown  woman  would  permit  Happy  Day  to  think 
that  she  was  an  '  angel.' 

And  so  rather  sadly  we  set  forth  upon  our  final  adventure. 
The  yawl  was  ours  by  charter-party.  The  expenses  were  paid  in 
advance  by  Day.  He  equipped  her  and  provisioned  her  for  more 
weeks  than  we  were  likely  to  be  out  days.  He  lavished  his  wealth 
upon  us — in  our  sombre  view,  repentantly.  Already,  to  our  eyes, 
he  wished  himself  one  of  us.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  his  beloved 
lady,  ignorant  of  the  excursion  upon  which  our  perfidious  bark 
was  bound,  had  offered  the  hideous  suggestion  that  she  should 
make  a  fourth  in  the  party.  Picture  to  yourselves  a  small  yawl 
peopled  by  a  flapper  and  three  grown  men,  two  of  them  chaperons 
to  a  pair  of  lovers  !  Even  if  Happy  Day  had  not  perceived  the 
manifest  impossibilities,  the  mother  of  the  lady  must  have  inter- 
posed an  effective  veto.  At  our  departure  I  softened  towards 
Happy  Day  :  he  had,  in  the  furnishing  of  the  yawl,  brought  forth 
some  of  the  fruits  of  repentance. 

We  had  no  occasion  to  grumble  at  the  weather.  It  was  wholly 
perfect.  At  the  opening  of  every  day  we  watched  a  perfect  dawn, 
and  at  the  close  of  every  day  we  revelled  in  a  perfect  sunset.  We 
had  never  an  hour  of  sticky  calm.  During  that  admirable  July 
the  tropical  season  held,  and  with  it  a  firm  breeze  from  the  east  or 
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west  of  north.    We  took  the  wind  on  our  port  or  starboard  qi 
in  the  going  out,  and  upon  our  port  or  starboard  bow  on  the  reti 
We  sailed  at  our  ease,  making  the  breeze  fair  to  us.    The  hand] 
yawl    rig — surely    the    deftest    contrivance    of    the    maril 
evolutionary  mind  of  man — gave  us  no  trouble  at  all.    L'lm 
dear  misnamed  thing,  with  her  short,  light  spars  and  her  triml 
cut  canvas,  sailed  like  the  great  sea-bird  that  she  was.    We  love 
her,  and  yet  I  could  not  banish  from  my  mind  a  slight  load 
apprehension.    My  woe   may   have   been   purely   physical, 
slept  in  brief  snatches,  and  though  both  Dawson  the  police  offic 
and  Bennet  the  hardened  journalist  could,  from  long  habit,  sle 
at  any  time  anywhere,  upon  this  trip,  it  must  be  allowed,  we  f« 
short  of  a  sufficiency  of  rest.    Gradually  it  came  home  to 
of  us  that  we  were  not  so  young  or  so  care-free  as  we  had  been. 
Our  reception  at  Guernsey  broke  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  u] 
our  faces.    No  longer  were  we  the  guests  of  a  bailiff  of  St.  Pe 
Port,  and  of  the  chief  proprietor  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Company 
We  were  intruders  with  an  order  upon  the  ancient  cellars  of 
firm  for  one  hundred  gallons  of  their  precious  liqueur  wl 
The  local  manager  eyed  us  with  suspicion  ;  he  could  not  repudiat 
the  signed  order  of  his  far-distant  employer,  yet  he  made  the 
charge  of  it  offensive  to  us.    He  commissioned  his  head 
to  keep  watch  upon  our  movements,  and  this  mercenary  minic 
stood  always  beside  us  as  we  filled  our  petrol  tins  at  his  bounteoi 
vats.    He  begrudged  every  drop  that  we  drew  ;   he  measured  01 
our  allotted  quantity  with  meticulous  precision ;    and  when 
drew  to  the  last  gallon  he  did  not  fail  to  acquaint  us  of  the  ch 
cumstance.    There   had   been   overflowing   generosity   in   Sout 
ampton,  but  at  St.  Peter  Port  we  were  held  to  the  rule  of  stric 
business  measure.    This  routine  of  watchfulness  made  us 
of  our  pitiful  insignificance ;   it  made  us  feel  woefully  small  as 
trudged  to  and  fro  bearing  two  petrol  cans  apiece,  now  empty, 
now  filled.    The  cellarman  asked  no  question,  but  we  could  sec 
that  he  regarded  us  as  no  better — and  maybe  much  worse— t 
we  should  be.    At  the  close  the  manager  demanded  of  us 
explicit   receipt.     '  All  this/   remarked  Dawson   gloomily,    '  wi 
add  long  years  to  our  sentence  should  we  happen  to  be  caught. 
The  evidences  of  deliberate  premeditation  are  being  piled  up. 
The  cold  eye  of  that  cellarman  was  the  eye  of  a  hanging  judge, 
impartially  ruthless.    Let  us  get  away  to  sea  as  quickly  as  we  can 
and  come  to  the  finish  of  this  ill-omened  job.'    With  Dawson,  I 
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fear,  it  was  no  longer  the  softest  job  that  ever  was.  To  a  lonesome 
pair,  bereft  of  the  countenance  of  Happy  Day,  the  rough  way  of 
transgressors  had  become  as  hard  as  broken  granite. 

We  plucked  up  our  spirits  when  again  at  sea.  The  fifty  tins, 
well  filled,  were  under  our  feet.  Already  we  had  wiped  away 
every  trace  of  over-slopped  whisky  and  bestowed  upon  the  sides 
of  the  tins  a  precautionary  flick  with  the  paraffin  rag.  There  was 
not  a  hint  of  betraying  aroma  to  the  half -century  of  them.  The 
remainder  of  our  task  should  have  been  easy,  for  Day's  cellars  in 
Southampton  awaited  us,  and  his  vans  were  ready  to  serve  as 
accessories  of  crime.  No  speck,  no  forerunner  of  calamity,  appeared 
above  the  northern  horizon  towards  which  we  sped.  We  did 
the  return  journey  in  long  stiff  legs,  so  as  to  make  the  wind  most 
fair  to  the  yawl's  favoured  points  of  sailing.  She  never  failed 
us  for  a  moment,  the  darling.  It  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  when 
we  made  the  jaws  of  the  Solent  early  one  forenoon  the  breeze 
had  freshened  to  half  a  gale  out  of  the  north-west.  It  was  starkly 
impossible  to  sail  the  yawl  up  Southampton  Water  against  a  head- 
wind and  with  no  room  to  tack,  and  even  with  the  auxiliary  motor 
in  action  we  could  make  no  progress  when  the  tides  ebbed.  '  Do 
you  know  this  coast  ?  '  asked  Dawson— '  really  know  it,  I  mean  ?  ' 

*  As  intimately  as  any  pilot,'  I  declared.  '  We  will  turn  into 
Fawley  Creek  beyond  Calshot.  A  fine,  desolate  spot,  designed  by 
Nature  for  the  likes  of  us.  It  has  been  shaped  to  the  urgencies 
of  smugglers  from  time  out  of  mind,  and  will  serve  snugly  again 
now.  We  will  put  in  at  Totland  Bay  and  wire  for  a  van.' 

This  we  did,  tying  up  at  the  pier.  I  despatched  a  wire,  hinting 
at  the  cause  of  our  change  of  plan,  and  giving  Happy  Day  an  ample 
margin  of  time  for  the  sending  of  a  motor  van  to  the  head  of  Fawley 
Creek. 

Then  we  pushed  off,  and  with  the  fine  stiff  wind  upon  our  port 
beam  sped  merrily  along  the  fairway  of  the  Solent.  Many  yachts, 
much  bigger  than  our  little  L 'Innocence,  were  already  out — gay, 
harmless  yachts  unburdened  by  care  and  fifty  petrol  tins  of  smuggled 
whisky.  It  seemed  to  my  premonitory  sensibilities  that  our  criminal 
purposes  were  already  proclaiming  themselves  to  all  law-abiding 
men.  What  in  thunder  were  we,  the  police  officer  on  leave  and 
the  vagabond  journalist,  doing  in  that  galley  ?  What  call  had  we 
to  indulge  in  modern  days  the  instincts  which  we  had  inherited 
from  justly  punished  forefathers  ?  And  to  our  secret  crime  we 
had  added  effrontery  as  we  spanked  up  that  glittering  stretch  of 
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the  Solent,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  peaceful  villas  where  pale 
whisky  was  humbly  bought  at  twelve  and  sixpence  a  bottle,  in- 
cluding a  duty  paid  of  eight  shillings  and  fivepence-half penny. 
I  had  become  an  adept  in  the  calculation  of  duties  since  I  embarked 
with  the  professional  Day  upon  the  troubled  seas  of  crime. 

We  came  to  anchor  under  shelter  of  Calshot,  forbearing  to 
round  the  point  until  close  upon  sunset.  I  had  appointed  for 
Happy  Day's  van  an  hour  (in  summer  time)  after  sunset — evil- 
doers dread  the  light  of  early  afternoon.  We  set  the  motor  going', 
for  Fawley  Creek  with  its  narrow  channel  and  steep  mudbanks 
is  no  fit  place  for  sails,  and  under  bare  poles  worked  about  Calshot 
Castle.  The  tide,  happily,  was  near  the  flood.  I  could  get  in, 
and  if  need  be  get  out,  without  overstraining  my  skill  in  pilotage. 
Getting  in  offered  no  difficulties ;  we  brought  up  near  the  old 
mill  at  the  head  of  Fawley  Creek  at  the  moment  when  the  precious 
van  ought  to  have  been  standing  by  for  our  arrival.  There  was 
light  enough  by  which  to  see  it,  but  no  trace  of  it  rejoiced  OUT 
eager  vision.  I  suggested  that  the  van  might  be  in  the  wide  space 
behind  the  mill,  where  the  steep  road  debouches  upon  a  forgotten 
quay,  and  offered  to  go  ashore  and  find  it.  Dawson  gloomily 
assented.  '  If  it  is  not  there  we  are  done  brown,'  said  he. 

I  pulled  ashore  in  the  dinghy  :  I  had  no  more  than  a  few  yards 
to  go,  and  it  was  a  waste  of  effort  to  start  the  always  reluctant 
Evinrude. 

The  van  was  not  there.  There  was  no  sign  of  it  on  the  hill, 
though  half-way  up  appeared  the  red  tail-light  of  a  waiting  car. 
I  walked  up.  The  light  was  that  of  an  empty  private  car  standing 
by  a  neat  villa.  A  boy  of  sixteen  or  so,  clad  in  rough  longshore 
rig,  had  been  upon  the  quay  when  I  landed.  He  followed  me  up 
the  hill.  To  my  question  he  replied  that  he  had  seen  no  motor  van. 
I  bore  the  news  of  my  ill  success  to  Dawson,  and  together  we 
collogued  upon  the  yawl's  deck.  Should  we  lie  in  Fawley  Creek 
waiting  with  ill  patience  for  the  wind  to  drop  or  to  shift  out  of  that 
evil  north-western  quarter  ?  Or,  failing  that,  what  should  we  do  ? 

Dawson,  always  a  man  of  strenuous  action,  scoffed  at  a  course 
which  involved  waiting.  '  I  run  smaller  risks  than  you  do,'  said 
he.  '  For  one  thing,  I  have  more  brains,  and  my  experience  is  infi- 
nitely greater.  I  will  get  up  to  Fawley,  where,  as  you  say,  there 
is  some  sort  of  a  village.  I  will  hire  a  bike  with  lamps  and  ride 
forthwith  to  Southampton.  There  I  will  raise  a  motor  van — not 
one  of  Happy  Day's,  curse  him ! — and  be  back  here  by  dawn.  The 
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distance  round  by  Totton  and  Redbridge  is  less  than  twenty  miles. 
I  can  do  it  in  a  couple  of  hours,  even  in  the  dark.  You  must  get 
out  at  once  while  the  water  serves.' 

I  was  aghast  at  such  a  plan,  and  bubbled  over  with  objections. 
'  What  will  be  the  use  of  a  van  if  I  go  out  with  the  cargo  of  petrol 
tins  ?  And  how  can  I  go  out  all  by  myself  ?  It  takes  two  at  least 
to  handle  the  yawl.' 

For  reply  Dawson  called  to  the  boy  in  longshore  rig,  who 
appeared  through  the  gloom  upon  the  bank  beside  us.  '  Can  you 
help,  boy,  to  sail  this  yacht  up  to  Southampton  ? ' 

'  Like  a  bird ! '  shouted  the  boy.  '  But  that  yacht  of  yours 
won't  get  to  no  Southampton  to-night.' 

'  We  can  but  try.    Come  aboard  of  us.' 

He  pushed  off  in  the  dinghy  and  returned  with  the  boy.  *  Are 
you  quite  mad  ?  '  I  inquired  angrily.  '  You  have  always  told  me 
that  the  avoidance  of  accomplices  is  the  secret  of  successful  crime. 
And  now  you  have  added  to  our  complement  the  worst  possible 
accomplice,  an  inquisitive,  talkative  longshore  boy ! ' 

'  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,'  said  Dawson  easily. 
'  Our  position  is  just  desperate.  We  require  the  boy  to  help  land 
the  cargo  and  store  it  in  yonder  deserted  mill.  We  need  him,  too, 
to  help  you  get  clear  in  the  yawl.  This  is  my  hand,  and  I  play  it 
alone.  Once  you  are  clear  off  with  the  boy,  and  my  van  comes  at 
dawn  and  whisks  off  those  perilous  tins,  we  are  all  safe — you  and 
me  and  Happy  Day.  The  evidences  of  our  crime  will  be  hidden. 
But  just  now  they  shriek  to  heaven.' 

We  had  spoken  in  whispers  out  of  earshot  of  the  boy,  who  was 
busy  peering  into  the  bowels  of  the  engine.  Dawson  had  a  plan, 
while  I  had  none,  and  so  he  dominated  me.  Yet  still,  when  I  reflect 
upon  those  hectic  moments  in  Fawley  Creek,  I  feel  convinced  that 
all  would  have  been  well  could  Dawson  have  studied  patience.  We 
could  have  lain  in  harmless  security  in  Fawley  Creek  for  a  week  if 
need  be.  His  landing  of  the  illicit  cargo  was  utter  folly.  Yet  he 
would  have  it  so,  and  the  boy  and  I  lent  our  aid. 

Then  Dawson  vanished  running  up  the  hill.  '  If  you  cannot 
find  a  bicycle  shop,  try  the  postman ! '  I  cried  after  him.  Years 
before,  to  my  knowledge,  the  postman  of  Fawley  had  dealt  in 
bicycles  ;  he  might  yet  remain  in  being,  for  postmen  do  not  die. 

I  got  back  to  poor  L 'Innocence,  now  once  again  innocent  below 
hatches,  and  backed  out  of  the  creek.  It  was  tricky  work.  But 
the  boy,  who  knew  every  inch  of  his  native  waters,  steered,  and 
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I  felt  sheltered  by  his  manifest  competence.  As  soon  as  we  had 
gained  sea-room  outside  we  wore  the  yawl,  ran  back  to  Calshot, 
and  came  to  anchor  once  more  under  the  lee  of  Eaglehurst. 

And  so  ended  my  part  in  the  second  and  final  enterprise.  The 
boy  declared  that  the  wind  would  shift  at  dawn.  Obediently  to 
the  behest  of  its  evident  master,  it  did.  We  then  made  sail,  and, 
catching  one  of  Southampton  Water's  many  convenient  flood  tides, 
we  ran  up  to  our  old  moorings  by  Marchwood.  I  rewarded  the  boy 
handsomely  and  told  him  to  run  away  and  play — •  which  apparently 
he  did,  for  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  him  more. 

And  Dawson,  speeding  on  his  hired  bicycle  through  the  darkness 
towards  Southampton  ?  And  the  fifty  petrol  tins,  smelling  of  filthy 
paraffin  without  and  of  the  choicest  liqueur  whisky  within — what 
of  them  ?  For  the  rest  my  authorities  are  partly  Dawson — the 
prison  warder  who  was  present  at  our  interview  turned  a  discreet 
and  distant  back — and  partly  the  evidence  delivered  at  the  magis- 
terial inquiry.  At  the  assizes  no  evidence  was  offered,  for  Dawson 
— under  the  style  and  title  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Jones,  journalist 
and  author — stoutly  pleaded  '  Guilty  '  to  the  offence  of  smuggling. 
I  have  material  sufficient  to  complete  the  tragic  tale. 

It  was  a  chapter  of  accidents.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
red  tail-light  of  a  private  car  which  was  standing  half-way  up 
Fawley  Hill  at  the  door  of  a  neat  villa.  That  intrusive  private  car 
was  the  villain  of  Dawson's  piece — at  first  quite  innocently.  The 
owner,  accompanied  by  a  lady  friend,  emerged  from  the  villa, 
entered  the  car,  and  stamped  upon  the  starting  pedal.  The  engine 
roared,  but  within  a  minute  petered  out.  This  happened  three 
times.  It  then  occurred  to  the  motorist  to  inspect  the  petrol  tank 
with  a  flash-lamp.  The  tank  was  blankly  empty.  There  was  no 
prospect  of  supplies  nearer  than  Fawley  itself,  which  lay  beyond  the 
summit  of  that  dour,  steep  hill.  Just  then  a  passer-by  declared 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there  was  an  alehouse  whence  a  can 
or  two  might  be  obtained.  The  car  was  backed  down  the  hill  and 
the  alehouse  explored.  No  petrol  appeared.  Then  it  was  that 
the  motorist,  desperately  traversing  the  quay  with  his  flash-lamp, 
smelled  paraffin,  and,  following  the  scent  with  his  nose  like  a  dog. 
penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  mill.  There  before  him  lay  fifty 
immaculate  sealed  cans  just  as  they  had  been  set  down  by  Dawson, 
the  boy,  and  the  writer  half  an  hour  earlier.  With  a  howl  of  joy 
the  starving  motorist  fell  upon  them.  To  the  objection  of  his  lady 
friend  that  the  tins  were  none  of  his  he  speciously  replied  that  he 
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would  steal  no  more  than  two,  and  would  leave  the  money  for  them 
conspicuously  behind  where  it  could  be  discovered  by  the  unknown 
owner  of  the  hidden  store.  Which  he  did,  and  proceeded  to  fill  his 
petrol  tank. 

I  picture  to  myself,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  this 
motoring  stranger,  whose  nose  was  of  preternatural  acuteness, 
beginning  to  pour  from  a  can  the  ill-flavoured  spirit  of  Mr.  Shell 
or  Pratt,  and  suddenly  awakening  to  the  exquisite  aroma  which  it 
surprisingly  gave  forth.  He  called,  in  a  voice  shaking  with  emotion, 
for  the  cup  of  a  thermos  flask.  He  filled  it  from  the  can,  he  drank 
of  it,  his  lady  friend  drank  of  it,  together  they  gave  thanks  for  the 
bounteous  gifts  of  Providence — -and  then,  together  still,  began  to 
wonder  how  fifty  petrol  tins  containing  liqueur  whisky  at  thirty  over 
proof  came  to  lie  on  the  floor  of  a  deserted  mill  by  Fawley  Creek. 
Doubtless  a  millionaire  might  propel  his  car  by  means  of  liqueur 
whisky  at  thirty  over  proof,  yet  doubtless  no  millionaire  would  stoop 
to  a  sacrilege  so  monstrous.  Imagination  boggled  at  the  problem. 
In  the  end  the  motorist  left  his  lady  friend — -to  sup  deeply  of  the 
whisky  should  she  so  desire — he  climbed  that  arduous  hill,  he  made 
Fawley  and  a  telephone  box,  and  thence  rang  up  the  Central  Police 
Station  at  Southampton.  He  was  instructed,  in  the  name  of  the 
Law,  to  stand  by  those  fifty  petrol  tins — of  which  one  by  this  time 
lacked  something  of  its  full  content — and  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
Customs  launch.  And  so  while  Dawson,  upon  a  hired  bicycle, 
toiled  towards  the  hiring  of  a  van,  and  I  lay  in  security  in  the  lee 
of  Eaglehurst,  a  launch  with  an  armed  party  on  board  sped  down 
the  Water  and  penetrated  Fawley  Creek.  The  officials  of  the  out- 
raged Law  entered  the  mill  and  took  possession  of  our  illicit  cargo 
of  petrol  tins. 

So  that  when  Dawson  arrived  at  break  of  dawn  in  his  motor  van 
he  marched,  all  unsuspecting,  upon  his  fate  !  It  was  a  melancholy 
ending  to  a  gorgeous  adventure. 

The  absence  of  the  necessary  and  urgently  summoned  van  upon 
our  arrival  in  Fawley  Creek  was  due  to  no  fault  of  the  man  Day. 
My  telegram  had  been  addressed  to  his  private  house,  and  he  had 
been  absent  all  through  those  precious  hours,  engaged  in  amorous 
dalliance.  That  flapper  of  his  was  the  plain  cause  of  Dawson's 
lamentable  arrest.  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  love  her.  Day  was 
as  sincerely  distressed  as  was  I  at  the  woeful  termination  to  the 
second  run  of  cargo.  I  suspect  also  that  he  did  not  share  my 
unshakeable  faith  in  Dawson's  staunchness.  Yet  he  had  nothing 
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to  fear — except  perhaps  from  that  boy.  Dawson  gave  no  assist 
to  the  authorities.  For  them  the  fifty  tins  charged  with  liqi 
spirit  might  have  fallen  from  heaven,  so  mysterious  was 
sudden  inexplicable  appearance  on  the  floor  of  the  mill.  Our 
had  been  seen  by  no  one— except,  again,  by  that  boy.  Why  did 
not  the  boy,  in  the  heedless  fashion  of  male  adolescenct  '~re  us 
away  ?  I  cannot  tell.  He  may  have  been  robbed  of  the  wealth 
which  I  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  knocked  on  the  head.  He 
may  have  been  a  '  real  sport.'  He  may  yet  appear  before  me  as 
an  infant  blackmailer.  Still,  up  to  the  present  he  has  offered  no 
sign  of  his  continued  existence  on  earth,  and  I  am  afraid  to  go  to 
Fawley  Creek  to  look  for  him. 

Dawson,  who  pleaded  '  Guilty '  at  the  Winchester  Assizes,  was 
sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  Jones,  journalist  and  author.  That  was  less  than 
three  months  ago  as  I  write  now.  He,  whose  true  identity  had  been 
detected  by  his  finger  prints,  set  three  months  as  the  extreme  limit 
of  his  enforced  detention.  By  that  calculation  he  should  be  nearly 
due  to  '  come  out.' 


I  am  sitting  in  my  office  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New 
Scotland  Yard.  A  messenger  enters  ;  the  crown  upon  the  lapels  of 
his  jacket  proclaims  his  royal  servitude.  He  speaks  respectfully  : 

'  A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.' 

'  Who  is  he  ?  '  I  inquire. 

The  man  reads  from  a  card  held  in  his  hand.  He  hesitates  at 
the  name  inscribed  upon  it.  He  pronounces  it  diffidently  as  it  is 
spelled  : 

'  Mr.  Choi — mon — de — ley  Jones,'  says  he  at  last. 
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